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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The attention of English Chess players, during the past month, has been transferred from the metropolis to the 
country. In London, save a blindfold assault by Mr. Blackbume upon ten members of the City of London 
Chess Club, some matches at the minor clubs, and the progress of the match between Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Fenton, nothing has occurred to break the even tenour of the Chess player's way. The blindfold stance 
calls for little remark, Mr. Blackbume's prowess in these peculiar performances having long ago exhausted our 
stock of superlatives, so that the varying fortunes of Messrs. Potter and Fenton have been the main topics of 
metropolitan Chess during the last few weeks. 

Some little discussion has also arisen regarding the resignation of Mr. Bird from the condmittee of the City 
of London Chess Club, chiefly, it is said, because he is opposed to the infliction of an annual fine upon some 
prominent members whose contributions are necessary to the complete success of the Universities' Chess 
Match. Mr. Bird's consideration for these gentlemen does not appear to be shared by his colleagues, but as 
we know nothing of the opinions held by the persons most nearly interested, we have not formed any of our 
own on the subject of controversy. We think it is much to be regretted, however, that a Chess player of 
Mr. Bird's eminence should have retired from the only representative Chess Club we have now in London. 

In styling the City Club representative, we must not forget the claims of many excellent Chess associa- 
tions scattered over London, whose members, without any desire for public repute, are doing good service in 
extending a knowledge of the game. Among these, a new society, quite recently formed, at Brixton, bids*fair to 
take a very prominent place. Since the 22nd March, when the Endeavour Club contested and won its first 
public match against the Gresham, its members have successively defeated the Knight Class of the City Club, 
the strongest players of the Bedford, and, finally, a picked team of the old establiSied Bermondsey. Of the 
latter performance — a, most creditable one for a young association — we have been favoured with the particulars, 
and we give, at length, the names of the players who took part in it, and their respective scores : — 
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Won 


Lost 


Drawn 






Won 


Lost 


Drawn 


Mr. Koenigs 


1 


1 





Mr. BeardMll 


,,, ,,, ,,, 


1 


1 





„ Wilson 





1 





„ Keatea... 


,,, ,,, ,,, 





1 


1 


„ V.C.Peyer 


1 





1 


„ Watte ... 


... ... ••• 


1 








„ B.O.Peyer 





1 





„ Dawkinfl 


... ... ... 


1 








„ Kindell 


2 








„ Powell ... 


... ... ... 





2 





„ McLeod 


2 








„ Monk ... 


,,, ,., ,,, 





2 





„ E. E. Feyer 








2 


„ Cooper ... 


.«• .•• 








2 


Eer. H. J. Aloook, M.A 





1 





„ Hutley ... 


.,, ,,, ,,j 


1 








Mr. laard 


1 








„ Barker ... 


••. ... ••• 





1 





„ Keene 


2 








„ Witham... 


• • " 





2 






Total 



Total 



Two Chess Meetings of importance have been held in the provinces, one on the 17th alt, at Liverpool, 
the other on the 24th, at Sheffield, and both appear to have been eminently successful. The meeting at 
Liverpool was the result of a challenge proceeding from the Club of that City to the Manchester Club, but the 
cartel was subsequently extended to all the players of Manchester, and the members of the Union Club of that 
City were " counted in " in the fight The players assembled at the Palatine Restaurant, in Cable Street, and 
the match, which was continued firom three o'clock in the afternoon until ten at night resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Livcr-pudlians. Thirteen players on each side took part in the Tourney, and the following is the. 
foil score : — 
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MAKCHKSTXB. 



1. Mr. 

2. Mr. 

3. Mr. 

4. Mr. 

5. Mr. 

6. Mr. 

8. Mr. 

9. Mr. 

10. Mr. 

11. Mr. 

12. Mr. 
18. Mr. 



Baddelej . 
Wright 
Coupe 
Simon 

Steinkuhler . 
Fish 
Wood 
, Bomett 
BchlefliDger . 
M'Clellan . 
Grube 
Goulden 
Tarrant 
Lewis 



Won Lost Drawn 
2« 
1 
1 

1 


1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 



1 
1 
1 

2 




1 


1 
1 






1 






1 



1 

1 






LXVBRPOOL. 



1. Mr. Sohnll 

2. Mr. Gazale 

8. Mr. Joynson 
4. Mr. Genn 

6. Mr. Bom 
6. Mr. Penny 

] 7. Mr. Allaire 

8. ''Nemo" 

9. Mr. Wellington 

10. Mr. J. Sonl 

11. Mr. C. Soul 

12. Mr. KidBon 

13. Mr. Ferguson . . 



Won Lost Drawn; 

2« 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 
2 





(f 

1 


1 
1 



1 



1 
1 






Tot»l 8 13 4 

Lirerpool won 

Manchester won 

Drawn 

From the account obligingly forwarded to us we learn that : — 



Total 



13 8 



13 
8 

4 



The combatants were selected according to supposed approximate equality of play. Most of the games were very closely^ 
contested, and were played with great skill and care on either side. In all, twenty-five games were played, of which Liyerpool 
won thirteen, Manchester eight, and four were drawn. The games throughout were watched with great interest, especially tho 
cue between Mr .Steinknhler, the honorary secretary of th^ Maiiohester club, and Mr. Bum, which, after lasting four hours, termi* 
nated in faTour of the Liverpool player, who, towards the close, formed a combination which ended the game brilliantly in his- 
&TOur. A return match will be played in Manchester on some future day, wh^i the Liverpool club wiU hare to fight warily and 
'JtnAl if it is to reap frtsh laurels from its worthy antagonists. 

The gathering at Sheffield was the twentieth annual meeting of the West Yorkshire Chess Association^ 
and was held at the Imperial Hotel, under the auspices of the Sheffield Athenaeum Chess Club. Between 
ififty and sixty members of the Association attended, and tournaments having been arranged, and the players 
divided into classes^ play commenced at noon. An entrance fee of half-a-crown from each player formed the 
prizes^ but to these the Sheffield Club added four guineas for the first, and two guineas each for the second 
aixd third classes. The prizes varied in amount from £$ ^os to five shillings. During the progress of the 
various matches an adjournment was made, and the players and visitors sat down to a substantial " tea " under 
the presidency of Dr. J. C. Hall of Sheffield. Dr. Hall, who is president of the Athenaeum Chess Club, gave a 
hearty welcome to the visitors on behalf of the members of his Club, and congratulated the meeting on the 
presence of Mr. Thorold and Mr. Blackbume. Mr. T. W. Field said he had been deputed by the members of 
the Halifax Chess Club to invite the Association to that town, on the occasion of their next meeting, and the 
invitation having been cordially accepted, the play was resumed, after a vote of thanks to the Chairman. The 
following is the result of the matches in the several classes for which, as well as other particulars, we are 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Watkinson of Huddersfield, and Mr. White of Leeds. 

FiB9r Glass. — Mr. Finlinson beat Mr. Cockayne ; Mr. Thorold beat Mr. Godwin. In the second round Mr. Thorold beat 
Hr. Finlinson, who drrided the first and second prises. 

Skcono Class. — Mr. White beat Mr. Cockman; Mr. Bobinson beat Mr. Walton; Mr. Marks beat Mr. Champion ^ 
Mr. 8tokoe beat Mr. £. Brown. In the second roand Mr. Marks beat Mr. Bobinson, and "Mr. White defeated Mr. Stokoe. The 
priass were divided between Messrs. Marks and White. 

Third Glass.— Mr. Graven beat Mr. Field ; Mr. Walton beat Mr. Brearley ; Mr. Bennett beat Mr. Pickard. The game to hare 
taken place between Messrs. Gannt and Taylor was withdrawn. In the second round Mr. GraTcn beat Mr. Walton, and now 
the game will be oonolnded by Messrs. Graven, Bennett and Taylor playing off in Leeds, as they had not time to play longer 
n Sheffield. 

FovKTH Glass.— Mr. Ash beat Mr. Trickett ; Mr. T. Brown beat Mr. Shaw ; Mr. Davy beat Mr. Donne ; Mr. Dyson beat 
Mr. Grace. In the second round Mr. Dyson defeated Mr. Davy, and Mr. Ash, Mr. T. Brown. In the third round Mr. Ash beat 
Hr. Dyson. 

We direet the special attention of readers interested in problems to the article by Herr Berger in the 
present number. It has hitherto been too mudi the feshion to ignore such complaints as these when they 
appeared in foreign publications, but notwithstanding that we are fully sensible the reproduction of this article 



• The 



of 



left nflUnished by Mr. SohoU, aad by mntnal agreement was finished by Mr. Bum on hi» 



t Mr. Bomett did not arrire in time for the first game with M^. ARaire, and Ids plaoe was taken 1^ Mr. Wood. 
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<:aQ do little towards rectifying the mistakes of the past, we cannot allow such an indictment as 
Herr Beiger presents against our national sense of &imess to pass without attention. We can at least protest 
to our foreign brethren that any ^vouhtism in awarding the prizes in an 
English tourney would be repudiated by the great body of English Chess 
players. We fully believe for our own part that on ibis occasion there 
•existed no desire to show favour, but we cannot wonder that the extra- 
ordinary blunders brought to light since the adjudication, for which not 
the slightest regret has to this moment been officially expressed, should 
have l^gotten a want of confidence in the minds of foreign competitors 
to whom the members of the committee are mere names. If the award 
has been made without 'a sufficient examination of all the problems, or 
without previous compliance with the regulation providing for their 
publication, let the mistake be admitted, and whatever may be thought 
of our capacity for conducting problem tourneys there can be no blot 
upon the traditional reputation of Englishmen for &ir play. 

Our review of the Kohtz and Kockelkom collection is crowded out 
this month from unusual pressure on our space. In referrinfi; to this 
work we take occasion to correct a blunder, through whioi, in last 
month's number, a problem by Herr Kockelkom was included in 
Herr Kohtz's set 




White to play and mate ia flye mores. 



Our readers will please substitute the problem in the margin for 
No. 623, and our reviewers will kindly take notice that it is included in 
the solution and review competition. 

As all our problem contributors and solvers read the '^ Chess World," we may say here that the award of 
prizes for the past twelve months' Solution and Review Tourney will be made in our next number, and we may 
also set forth our programme for the next competition of this kind. After careful consideration of the 
suggestions we have received from correspondents, regarding a modification of our plan of conducting these 
tourneys, we have decided to adopt those made by Mr. Nash, to the extent of giving more prizes, and r^ucing 
the period over which the competition shall extend from twelve to six months. We will also, as Mr. Nash 
-desires, state briefly the standard points upon which our judgment of the merit of these Reviews is based. In 
the first place, as regards sound problems, the solution of the problem under review should be complete in the 
principal variations, and all the possible modes of play for the attack should be indicated in a way to show that 
the position has been analysed, and not merely solved according to die conditions. The review founded upon 
this analysis should be consistent with it, and be an entirely fair comment upon the composer's work, according 
•due notice to the novelty of the idea, or the ingenious rendering of an old one, and, of course, the reverse 
where the problem provokes it The construction of a problem is, we think, of less importance than the idea, 
when the idea is a great one, either from its novelty or its beauty ; but as problems of that kind are not 
•common, to say the least of it, the construction should be considered with reference to the necessity, or 
otherwise, for the number and power of the pieces employed. 

In reviewing unsound problems, one solution differing from the author's, or, as it may be, an analysts 
showing the impossibility of the solution "required by the conditions, will be sufficient ; but in the case of 
double solutions, the author's own should be set forth by the re\'iewer, in order that he may earn the full 
marks. To sum up the foregoing, the points considered are these : — i. Thorough analysis of the position. 
2. Fair comment upon the composer's work. 3. The soundness of the cririds judgment upon the construction 
of the problem. 4. I'he discovery of unsound problems, and completeness of proof that such inaccuracies 
«xist 

For the best solutions and reviews, in accordance with the foregoing standard, of the problems published 
in the Westminster Papers from the ist May to the ist November next inclusive, we offer the following 
prizes, or in each case, other Chess Books of equivalent value. ist prize. — Any four volumes of the 
Westminster Papers. 2nd. — A copy of Mr. Wormald*s Chess Openings, containmg a selection of the 
Author's problems. 3rd.— A copy of Messrs. Pierce's Collection of Problems, with the Supplement thereto. 
4th.— A copy of Mr. Long's Key to the Chess Openings; and 5th. — ^Acopy of Mr. Cook's Synopsis of the 
Openings. 

The first edition of the last-named book is, we understand, nearly all sold, so that all who are desirous of 
securing a copy of an excellent and popular little treatise should apply to the publisher without delay. 
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THE BRITISH PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

Translated from the German of J. Berger of Gretz. 

Since the appearance ofmy first article on this Tourney (See Westminster Papers Dec 1874) the special prizes 
have been awarded by the judges, and the names of the lucky winners have been published. By adopting 
this course, the judges have shown a determination to adhere to the ninth rule of the programme, which 
provides that the publication of their decision shall place that decision beyond appeal ; and the Tourney may 
consequently be regarded as at an end Such a determination can be easily accounted for under the 
' circumstances. The judges appear incapable of such a noble action as resigning their offices in favour of 
others, more competent and industrious, and have therefore resolved to meet the attacks of criticism with an 
appeal to the rule referred to above. 

I may, however, continue my comments, even in the face of accomplished facts, and I regret to say that 
further consideration of this award has not induced me to mitigate the censure it has already provoked 

Generally speaking, Herr C. Schwede's well-founded judgment cannot be impugned. I should m3rself 
have awarded the first prize to the set, " Look after the Ciby," if my choice had been restricted to the eight 
sets which obtained prizes, but I cannot help saying that an " International " tourney is very poor wherein 
offences against the laws of beauty and even naturalness can be ascribed to problems deemed worthy of the 
first place. No. 3 of this set affects one disagreeably from the imperfections in the main variation, from a 
piece unnecessary at the end, and from the presence of a White Bishop to be accounted for only by the 
promotion of a Pawn. In No. 5 White captures the Bishop, and afterwards two Pawns, before the elegance 
indispensable to prize problems is developed, and finally the finest problem of the set. No. 4, strongly reminds 
me in the main variation of a prize theme in the Rhenish Tourney of 1863, so that even in this perfectly 
constructed problem there is some fault to be found. 

These defects are to be regretted, because in, this set there is manifested great variety of ideas, skill in * 
construction, and much care as regards accuracy. 

The famous author of the set, " Ultima Thule," undoubtedly displayed the greatest mastership in the 
working of the materials he selected, and the most striking feeling for beauty of any of his eight competitors. 
But probably being aware of the advantage of correct work on this occasion, he has come forward with things 
much too simple, and too generally known, leaving them without ornamental variations of any importance. 
Under such circumstances I do pot wonder that the judges have given the preference to " Look after the 
Ciby," and I think, moreover, they might have placed "Why so, prithee?" before "Ultima Thule." "Why 
so, prithee ?*' in fact, contains more originalities, although beauty appears to have been less considered, and 
Nos. 2 and 5 of that set must be pronounced almost perfect. I am convinced, from my own experience, and 
from the opinions of two problem masters of standing in Austria, that No. 5 is very difficult, and I must defend 
No. 2 against Herr Schwede's judgment, which, in this case only, differs from my own. The reproach that the 
main variation, being alone interesting, the idea is out of proportion with the pieces employed, would be 
justified only in cases where a solution is effected by " threatening " moves. But here we have to deal with 
a series of quiet moves very skilfully conceived, a forced mate accomplished without any "threatening" 
whatever, and all involving a beautiful variety of ideas. Compositions of this kind are very uncommon, and 
they are at the top of the art in our days. The force of both attack and defence must necessarily be minutely 
calculated in such problems as these, and they are the very opposite in problem art to such unsesthetic bravura 
pieces as Nos. i and 3 of " Hoc ardua." 

To ask for the employment of all the officers in the mate position of problems which execute in three 
moves a forced mate full of variations would really be demanding too much, but for all that I fancy the 
composer in this case would have gladly dispensed with the Pawns at K R 2 (White) and K R 6 (Black), 
and placed a White Bishop on K square if the move i K to R 3 had not thereby been left open to the defence. 
A review of this problem from the above stand-point might, I think, convince Herr Schwede, as well as other 
connoisseurs, that I do not oppose a tout prix^ but that I am justified in seeing special qualities in this 
problem. No. 4 of this set calls for no observation, being similar to the others in style, but simpler, and of 
less elegance. 

As regards the other sets, I give the preference to "Auf wiedersehen," before " The best laid schemes,' 
although the latter includes a two and three move problem, each very difficult, and both of great merit 

The author of " Auf wiedersehen " has well considered the laws of elegance and beauty, while these have 
been, in some degree, at all events, ignored by the author of " The best laid schemes." I can conclude this 
review when I say that the White R at Q B 8 in No. 5 of " Alls well that ends well " is superfluous, because, 
after the moves i R to Q R 5, Kt takes R; 2 Kt to B 7, K to Q S ; 3 Q takes B P ch, K moves; 
4 Q to K 5 ch, K to B 3 ; White needs not the R on account of 5 Kt to Q 8 mate. 

After careful reflection, and assuming for this purpose all the problems to be correct, I should place them 
as follows : — 
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1. Look after the Ciby 

2. Ultima thule 

3. Why so, prithee ? 

4. Auf wiedersehen 

5. The best laid schemes 

6. Alls well that ends well 

7. Hoc ardua vincere docet. 

If the now well known incorrect problems had been thrown out, five prizes would have been available for 
distribution, of which " Auf wiedersehen " would have been entitled to the first, for there is no justification for 
disqualifying the set on the ground of imperfections in some of the variations. 

As I cannot concur with the decision? of the judges in the cases of the sets, neither can I approve of their 
award of the prizes for single problems, more especially as all the correct single problems of the disqualified 
sets are unknown to the public On the contrary, I am bound to say that those decisions which first became 
known, and which therefore appear to have been the most readily given, suggest the gravest imputations 
Hfiainst the knowledge, taste, and perhaps impartiality of the judges. 

It is known that a problem of Herr Kling's (see Westminster Papers, June 1873) has been declared to be 
the best two-move problem. Now I have never been able to discern the qualities in which this problem can be 
pronounced the equal, not to say the superior, of many others in the Tourney. Is it that the Queen's move to 
Q R square is considered to be more concealed or better hidden than her leap to Q R 7 in No. i of " The 
l)est laid schemes," or does the prize problem present a larger number of variations than No. i of " Quid si 
pnsca? " or is the notion of its superiority founded upon the fact that one and the same piece always checkmates, 
while in others almost all the pieces employed find their turn in contributing to that end. I resist the thought 
tiiat in this case the much-lauded " sealed envelope " proved an insufficient protection to the other com- 
petitors, and rest my case on the incapacity of the judges. Problem composers who do not want to see their 
creations ignored will take a note for all time of the names of the following members of the Committee : — 
J. W. Abbott, S. S. Boden, P. T. Duffy, J. Lowenthal, R. Ormond, F. L. Slous, H. Waite, R. B. Wormald, and 
a S. Young. 

[We oftnnot allow this grave indiotment to pass without correcting a mistake into which the able writer of this article hasmcsfc 
■atorally Tallen in the absence of any official explanation. We are in a position to state that Mr. Daffy took no part in the delibera« 
iioos of the committee for many months prior to the award of the prizes, and that he was in Amertca at the time the award wac 
■lade; that Mr. Ormond had left London to reside in Newcastle (some 800 miles distant), and Mr. Slous had resigned his place on 
tlie Committee long before the adjodicatiop, and that Mr. Boden from the pressure of more important avocations, and Mr. Wormald 
from severe illDoss, were both nnable to take any active part either in the examination of the Problems or the distribution of the 
priaea. The places of these gentlemen were filled bj others, whose names are not now before ns, and by whose assistance the 
examination of the Problems, barely begun by their predecessors, was eventually completed. It is understood, however, that 
mne uf the substituted were in their turn, from causes which have yet to be explained, nnable to devote much time or energy 
to the task they had undertaken, and that in fact the Tourney, like the Laureate's river, would have run on for ever but for the 
flKortions of Messrs. Abbott and Potter to bring it to a conclusion.] — Ed. Westminster Papers. 

The decision of the judges in respect of the three-move special prize, although it may excite some 
controversy, is neither so plainly erroneous, nor so suggestive of suspicion as their judgment in the case of 
"Imagine." But in a composition declared to be the best three-move problem contributed to a great Tourney, 
tbe idea being expressed by " threatening " moves (as in this case by i Q to B 6, threatening 2 B to Q 3 ch, 
jwd 3 Kt to B 4), we have a right to expect thorough purity in the mate, and a most economical use of strength 
in the pieces employed. Exceptions to this rule should only be allowed when there is undoubted originality 
in ideas, or where the mate is accomplished by subtle and quiet moves. There is in this proplem, however, a 
complete absence of the first-named quality, and the Rook at K 6 performs but a passive part in any case, while 
it is wholly unnecessary in the main variation. Such deficiencies should only be overlooked when we have 
nothing better, which however was not the case here, as for instance the three-move problems in " Es is ja €0 
schwer," and '* Wenn die Hoffnung." 

Altogether, it is at least singular that the best problems of the Tourney should be found in sets the 
odier contents of which are admitted to be erroneous. 

The author of the best three move problem, notwithstanding his great reputation, has, on this occasion^ 
produced but one correct four move problem, and that of comparatively small value, while he has completely 
overlooked that his two move problem can be solved in two different ways. 

I have nothing to say against the award of a special prize to No. 4 of " Look after the Ciby," so far, at 
least, as I have any knowledge of the other four move problems in the competition— and perhaps in this case 
the judges have been successful. But it is impossible to pronounce a final opinion upon this jury's doings 
and dealings without some knowledge of the unpublished problems, or an opportunity for verifying their 
analysis of those declared to be incorrect. I know already of a few of these unpublished problems, but 
I shall not go into that part of the subject until I have been fiunished with more materials in the case, and that 
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I leave to the competititors themselves, who, if not too disgusted with the affair can, by publishing their 
problems, assist us in arriving at the full truth. 

I feel induced to add one episode to this chronicle of the mystic dealings of the jury. The West- 
minster Papers; in the December number, contained an abstract of my first article, and stating that much of 
my criticism was based upon a supposition that the jury's decisions were influenced by the dual move theory, 
corrected me by the information that the Committee had repudiated that theory almost immediately after its 
adoption. This statement of the Westminster Papers, given with perfect courtesy, I willingly take note o^ 
but I regret to say that, coming forward /<?j/ festuniy it does not satisfy all the doubts prevailing in this mattec 
The rescinding resolution cannot have been known to the English Chess Press, for only a few months ago the 
JUustrated London News explained to a correspondent that it was probably owing to some such defects as dual 
moves that Mr. Grimshaw's superior problem failed to obtain the two move prize. The extract from my article 
contained in the Westminster Papers (which plainly did not convey the whole meaning of my essay), was 
replied to in tlie City of London Chess Magazine^ the writer professing that my analysis of No. 4, " Hoc a^ua,** 
was generally doubted in London, and asserting that the set " Es is ja so schwer," which I had pronounced to 
be correct, contained a problem which admitted of two solutions. 

If I have to deal here with a mercenary * of the Committee who has undertaken the ungrateful task of 
whitewashing its members in the eyes of their countrymen, I am not at all inclined to meddle with him. If it 
is an official statement ^from the judges I beg to protest against such means being used for warding off incon- 
venient criticism. Without myself- being a competitor, I have been induced, not for the sake of the German 
competitors only, but in the interest of all, to expose the indisputable irregularities which have blotted this great 
Problem Tourney, and I am conscious of having devoted to the task much diligence and straightforwardness. 
The analysis at foot of No. 4, " Hoc ardua," as well as the refutation of the pretended second solution to 
Es isja so schwer^ are not the only witnesses of what I say. There is no justifying Tourney regulations 
which, from the beginning, sanctions faults in the judges, and which render it possible that problems unfit 
for publication shall receive prizes while good ones may be disqualified on account of the slightest errors;. 
I protest, once for all, against the impudence which attempts it. 

The Chess Magazine held out a hope that the jury might appear before the public with a report. I believe 
myself it is their bounden duty to do so, as the competitors are desirous of knowing the motives which 
prompted their decrees and actions. For instance, it is desirable to know why the publication of the sets was 
suddenly stopped ? Why no notice was taken of the inaccuracies in the prize problems made known between 
the date of their publication under mottoes and the revelation of the authors* names ? Why the resolution 
about dual moves was permitted to reach the public eye, -while notice of its repeal was withheld for such a 
long time? It is desirable to know by what standard " Hoc ardua " and " Alls well " were measured, and the 
points, if any, in which these sets are considered superior to " Auf wiedersehen ? " 

Upon what principles can No. i of " Imagine " and No. 3 of " Where's the Master? " be proved the most 
precious pearls of the Tourney ? Was the remarkable likeness between a problem of " Hoc ardua," and an 
old theme of Healy's discovered by the judges, or did these gentlemen notice the superfluous Rook in " Aljs 
well." Which of the judges examined the set " Ludiraus effigiem belli?" and if the unknown set, "Work for 
money," may be called correct, how came " Es is ja so schwer " to be disqualified ? 

AVhat are the " other reasons besides inaccuracy " referred to by the Westminster Papers as the cause of 
the exclusion of some sets from the Tourney ? and, finally, where are the proofs of inaccuracies through which 
36 of the competitors were thrown out ? 

All honour to the judges if they succeed in finally answering these questions, but if they fail in doing 
so, not only will the reputation of the Association they represent be seriously damaged, but the fame of 
Englishmen for ability and conscientiousness will be definitively buried. 



WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

With the following report of the examiners we complete the publication of the problems competing in this 
Tourney. Of the thirty sets contributed, we have published eighteen ; ten have been disqualified on a 
preliminar}' examination, and the remaining two sets, " Quid sum ego " and Ad unguem," have been withdrawn 
by their respective authors during the progress of the Tourney. In our next number we shall publish the judgesf 
award \ but the envelopes containing the i^uthors* names shall not be opened until the award has been before 



• In Mr. Potter, the responsible editor of our contemporary, we can assure Herr Berger that he has to deal with a gentleman, to 
whom such an epithet is whf)lly inapplicable, and with one who is also incapable of intentional discourtesy. It is due to our contem- 
porary to state that the article complained of was corrected in his Febniary number, and tiiat both the mistaken analysis of Es isjm 
so schwer^ anc' the comments founded upon it, were veiy properly and fairly withdrawn at the same time. 

t These are now too well known to our readeis to need repetition here. 
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the public for the space of one month. During that interval the judges will consider any objection impeaching 
the accuracy of the prize problems, or any breach of the published regulations on the part of their authors, 
lihat may be forwarded to them by competitofs or solvers. 

Motto — From Afar. 

White— K at K 8 ; R at Q B square ; B's at Q Kt 5 
and K i ; Pawn at K 4 and K B 4. 

Black— K at K 3 ; R at Q R 8 j B's at Q R sq and 
Q Kt 3 ; Kt at Q Kt 5 and Q B 7 ; PawTis at 
Q B 3, Q 5, K Kt 3 and 5. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Motto — Aloha Neue Germania. 

White— K at K 6 ; Q at Q R square ; Kt's at K 2 
and K 5, B at K Kt 7 ; Pawns at Q 7 and 
K B 2. 

Black— K at K 5 ; R at K R square ; Kt at Q B 6 ; 
Pawns at Q Kt 3, 5 and 6. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

In this problem the author's solution commences 
with B to B 8 j the examiners propose Q to Q B sq, 
and if now R checks, then 2 B or P takes R accord- 
ingly, and Q mates next move. 



The examiners' report states that this problem can- 
not be solved in the way proposed by the author, 3 to 
K 2y if, in reply to that attack. Black plays R to R 4. 

. The sets bearing the mottoes " Nuvil Kuminnook,*V and "Sub hoc signovinces" are respectively too 
dementary in conception, and faulty in construction to call for more than a passing word of encodragement to 
their authors to try again. 



CONSTRUCTION OF PROBLEMS. 



SCENE-^A Police Court. 

A Bishop and two Knights stand charged with appear- 
ing in a position entitled a " Chess Problem," in 
excess of the number allowed by law. 

Magistraie: "What have you three men got to say 
for yourselves?" 

Bishop : " We were on the board in strict accord- 
ance with the law, your worship." 

Magistrate : " What law ? " 

Bishop: " Staunton's No. XXI., your worship (pro- 
duces the book and reads) — " Every Pawn which has 
reached the eighth or last square of the Chess board, 
must be immediately exchanged for a Queen, or 
any other piece the player may think fit, even though 
all the pieces remain on the board. It follows, there- 
fore, that we may have two or more Queens, three 
or more Rooks, Bishops or Knights." 

Magistrate: " Have you complied with all the 
conditions of this law ? " 

Bishop: " Certainly, your worship. There is no 



evidence to the contrary. We are * converted* 
Pawns." 

Magistrate: " Do you bear about you any out- 
ward or visible sign of such * conversion' having 
taken place ? " 

Bishop : " That is not stated in- the bond — the 
law, I mean, your worship. We give you our word 
for it." 

Magistrate: ^^Thai, Sir, is not evidence. Who * con- 
verted' you?" 

Bishop: "Mr. '' 

Magistrate: " When and where ? " 

The Bishop stands silent. 

First Knight: "I was bom converted, your wor-* 
ship." 

Second Knight : " I make believe to be converted 
your worship." 

" Were you ever Pawns at all ? " roars the magis- 
trate, " answer, yes, or no." 

" No, your worship." 

Sentence follows. 

E. F. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 619, by W. S. Pavitt.— " Neat, but easy," H. J. C. 
Andrews. — ** Very poor," W. Nash. — " A pleasing self- mate," 
S. H. Thomas. 

No. 620, by C. W. of Sunbury. — "Obvious at a glance," 
H. J. C. A.—** Simple," W. N.—" Rather easy," S. H. T. 

No. 621, by K. A. Schmidt. — ** A good problem, although 
not nearly so difficult as it looks. In the variation on Black^s 
Hiove I K to B 5, the third and fourth moves may be transposed," 
H. J. C. A. — " Very beautiful in some respects, but sadly 
- afflicted with duals. In the variation on Black's move I K to 
B 5, the third and fourth moves may be transposed, and in the 
Tariation resulting from 2 K takes P, White has optional 
moves also. In that springing from I R to B 6, White on the 
second move may play 2 B to Q 7 ch, or 2 P takes R ch," W. N. 
—"Very clever and interesting," <5 " '^ 



' S. H. T. 



No. 622, by S. H. Thomas. — "A clever and well constructed 
problem," H. J. C. A.—" Most ingenious, the best of the self- 
mates," W. N. 

No. 623, by J. KocKELKORN (attributed in error to J. Kohtz, 
see page 3).—** A very fine and difficult problem. There are 
several ways of almost solving it, the correct defences to which 
form a very pleasing feature in the problem," W. N. — " The 
main solution of this problem is equally commendable for beauty 
and difficulty. Black has, however, but one effective first move^ 
and this alone prevents me from rating it the best of the set," 
H. J. C. A.— "The solution is beaatilul though not difficult," 
S. H. T. 

No. 624, by J. KoHTZ.— "Very fine and difficult, richer in 
point of variety than the preceding, if scarcely equal to it in 
beauty," H. J. C. A.—" A fine study," S. H. T. 
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Na 625, by J. Kohtz. — "A masterly conception, but such 
duals' I never saw before in a two mover, 7 nurtes 



» mass 01 «._..„ ^ ..w.*,. a»«T w%,«vic 111 A iwu luuvcTy 7 maics 
m reply to 6 moves, 6 in answer to i, and 5 to 2, might accoimt 



for this splendid set being shelved," {//" a different exflanaiwn 
nd if the ammitiee had not exfressfy declined 



had not been riven, and ij ine commuiee acta ntft exfressiy declined 
U> regard dual moves as a disqualification.— YAxior W. P.) 
¥LJ. C. A.— " Very good. After several moves of Black, 
White can give mate in several ways. I consider this almost 
venial in a two move problem, as the dual occurring on the last 
move does not entwine itself into the solution, " W. N.— " Pretty, 
but duals are numerous," S. H. T. 

No. 626, by J. Kohtz.— "The beauty and variety of this 
problem are beyond praise. It is, indeed, a gem, and unsur- 
Mssed by any other 3 mover in connection with the late Tourney, " 
. H. J. C. A. — *' A good problem, though the position is not very 
invitinfo" W. N.— "This position U suggestive of the solution,'' 
S. H. T. 

No. 627, by J. Kohtz.—" Undoubtedly good. Except in the 
main variation I prefer 626, but the pair are very superior to 
the 3 movers in the first priae set," H. J. C. A.—" CoDstniction 
and solution arc both open and elegant," S. H. T.— W. Nash, 
aays, " The weakest problem in the set, and perhaps in the 
number,' but has entirely overlooked the author's principal idea. ' 

No. 62ft L'KSSERE 8TA, &c.— Dual solutions, arising on the 
first move, have been furnished by H. J. C. Andrews and 
W. Nash. Mr. Thomas sends the author's only. 

No. 629, L'ESSERE STA, &c.—" Very pretty," H. J. C A.— 
•' Very fair," W. N.— " An ingenious littfe stratagem,^' S. H. T. 

No. 630, L'ESSERE 8TA, &c.—" Rather weak and obvious," 
H. J. C. A.—" Very ingenious," W. N.— " The threatened 



check with the Queen makes this problem somewhat easy, but 
otherwise it is fair," S. H. T. ' 

No. 631, NoN QUO, SED QUOMODO.—" An excellent pio- 
blem. All the variations are interesting, and commendably ft«c 
from duals," H. J. C. A.— "A very beautiful problem, and, 
considering the fewness of the pieces, exceedingly difficult.'' 
W. N.— " Excellent in aU respect^''s7H. T. 

No. 632, NoN Quo^ SED QUOMODO.— "Very d^ant and 

^'nI'-^g^,-^'!:!^-?." ^^^*' ^"^ "^^'"^ p~"^" 

No. 633, Non QUO, SED QUOMODO.— Both' Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Nash have failed to observe the second solution to Una 
problem, pointed out by Mr. S. H. Thomas, viz. — " i Q to 
Q3^ch, I KtakesP(a), 2QtoQ6ch,2KtoB4,3Kttakea 
P ch, 3 K moves, 4 Q mates accordingly, (a) If Bhu:k t^vs 
I K to Q B 3, White continues wUh 2 Q to R 6 ch, &c 

No. 634, Tempora mutantur.— "Venrtame and trivial,** 
H. J. C. A.—" Very ingenious and neat, although in the varia^ 

tion sprin^ng from i B to Q 3 eiUier Kt to B 3 ch," W. N. 

" A neat idea, not sufficiently disguised," S. H. T. 

No. 635, Tempora Mutantur.— " An improvement imoK 
the preceding problem, though the position of the doubled 
pawns U raUier awkwartl," H. J. C- A.—" Pretty, but rather 
simple, and the B P at K B 3 occupies an impossible positioo,** 
W. N. — "The solution does not excuse the unnatural positiGa 
of the Black Pawns," S. H. T. f^"«» 

N0.636, Tempora Mutantur.— "Much ado about nothii^" 
H. J. C. A.—" The idea is very good, but there seems to be a 
preat waste of materials," W. N.—" Quite a brilliant finlsl^'* 
S. H. T. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 610. 



warn. 

1 QtoQRScfa 

2 B to Q Kt sq 
9QtoQB6 

Ko. 
1 R to K 8 ch 
a QtakMPch 
8 B to K B 2 ch 

No. 



■X.A.CX. 

1 BtoQRS 

2 FtoQKtO 

3 PtoQKt7mat« 
020. 

1 KtoKB4 

2 KtaketQ 
8 Stakes 



1 Q to K 2 ch 
8 Q to B 2 ch 
8 B to Q 7 ch 

4 Stakes Pch 

5 QUkesKtch 

If 
8 B takes R ch 

4 Kt to B ch 
6QtoQS6ch 

If 
8 P takes R ch 
8QtoK4ch 
4 B to Q 7 ch 
t S takes F ch 



621. 

1 KtoB6 

2 K to Kt 6 

3 PtoS4 

4 Kt from K 2 

takes B 
6 Kt takes Qmate 
2 K takes P 
8 RtoB6 
4 Kt tak<>8 Kt 
6 Q or P takes Q 
mate 

1 BtoB6 

2 P tftt 08 P 

3 Kit^k^Q 

4 P to » t 
C Kt takes B mate 



No. 022. 
1 KttoQB4(li8Chl UintoniosM 
8 QtoQR6 2 KltuKB2 

8 Kt to K 6 ch 3 Kt tnke^ Kt 



4 Q takes R ch 
8 KtoQRsq 



4 Kt t4ikc>H Q ch 
6 PtcQKt7mate 



No. 



«»23. 

IQtoQBS IR ttikcM B 
2QtoKR3 2K rnken U 
8PtoB4ch 3 AutfLt 
4 Q mates accordingly 

If 2 B tnkCA R 
8QioKB8q 3R interpotea 
4 Q takes R and mates 

8 



No. 824. 



BLACK. 

toE6 lBtoQB4 

ioQSch 2KtakesQ 
to K 4 ch 8 AngLt 
mates accordingly 

If 1 FtoKR7 
takes Kt 2 P Qaeeos 
to Q B 2 ch 8 Aaght 
accordingly 

If 1 B to B 6 
toQsq 2 Stakes R 

toKBSoh 8 K takes P 



1 B 

li 

4B 

2 R 
3Q 
4 

2 

3 



No. 025. 

1 Q to K sq 1 Aught 

2 Males accordingly 

Nd. 



5toQ7 

I takes P ch 



620. 

1 K takes P 

2 Anght 
or S mates aooordiogly 

If 1 EtakesQ 
2BtoK7orR8 

disoh 8KtoB4 

8 Bmates 

If 1 KtoB4 
SEtoBdhlach 8 K moves 
8 Qmatsa 

No. 017. 
IKttoKSa IKtoBS 
2KttoQ3 2KtakesR 

8 Q to K Kt 8 ma'.08 

I I KtoB4 
2QtoB7eh.Ac. 

II I PtoR7 
2 R to Q B 8 2 Aughb 

8 Mates aooordin,^iy 

No. 028. 
Bte Problems Reviewed 



No. 020. 

BLACK. 

1 BtoES 1 Stokes B 

2 Kt to Qsq 2 Aaght 
8 Q or Kt mates 

If 1 Q takes Kt 
2QtakesPch 2BtakesQ 
8 B takesB and mstes 

No. 080. 

1 BtoK3 1 P takes Qch 

2 K to Q 5 2 Aoght 
8 Mates accordingly 

If 1 Q or R bakes B 
8KttoR7ch 2 K takes B 

3 Qmates 

No. 031. 
IKttoKKtG lKtoB4 
2KttoQR6 2KtoK3 
8KttoKB4ch 3 Aoght 

4 Mates aooordingly 

If 2KtoKt4 
8KttoKS4 8Aiight 
4 Mates aooordingly 

HI KtoQ4 
2KttoB4ch 2KtoB6 
QKt2 8KtoS4 



8Qto 
4Qmi 



Ne. 081. 

1 P to Kt 4 IP takes P 

2RtoK8 2Ktake8KE 

8KttoKB0 8Kmoves: 

disch 
4 R or Kt mates aooordingly 

If 1 Kt takes B 
2KttoB7 2Kttake8R 

8 Kt to Q 2 8 Anght 

4 Mates aooordingly 

If 2KtakesQR 
8 Kt to K 8 dis ch and matesnezt 

move. 



No. 083. 

WHITE, BLACr. 

1 KttoQKt3 1 KtoB8 
2QtoQKt8q 2 Aught 
3KttoQB5 3 Aoght 
4 Q or B mates accordingly 
,_ " IflKtoQBS 

2KttoQ4 2Ptakc8QS:8 

8 Kt to K sq 8 Aoght 
4 Mates aooordingly 

If 1 P takes Kt 
2KttoR£ 2PtoR0 

89toKt4 3PtoK8 

4 Qmates 

Soch is the aathor*8, but Mr. 
Thomas points out a sololion hv 1 Q 
to.Q3ch,ftc ' ^ 

No. 634. 

1 KtoK8 
takes Poh 2 Angtat 
3 Q mates accordingly 

^^ ^ ^ irnKttoKBa 

2 Q takes Kt 2 Aoght 

3 Mates 

Ifl KttoKBSflrQ 

2 Q takes B ch and Kt i 



l*QtoKt7 
2Ktta[ 



No. 086. 
IKttoQBS IRtoQS 
2 Q to Q 3 ch 2 Aoght 
8 Mates accordingly 

If 1 BtoQS 
2 Q takes B and Kt mates 

^ IflKtoB* 

2 Kt takes P eh and malH 
move. 

No. 880. 

1 BtoKBS 1 RtoKl 

2 Q to Q R 8 2 Aoght 
8 Mates aooordingly 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 637. — By L. A. A. (a lady). 

BLACK. 







L...J 






^-'. .^-f 'V? p^ 

if/,' A ii^ 









^ 

'i^//.:^.....^. 



Mi 11 







ii//:/y:M . 



''_jiy^i^///t'/.L^ 



J^,.v.;J_ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. 638.— By P. T. Duffy. 

BLACK. 



k 



'/y^,A/,/^. 



\ Si 



^r-'- ^- ■^"^-- V 



1 



.,...M...Z 



•'••""■"I. 






WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 639. — By Herr Kling. 

BLACK. 












^^y^y^^^'^ y.^^y^'/'^^ ,.,..,,,,,,,^^ 






I'' ^ 



■.'-v^/:^ 



















^1 



9MM 



t;MM US. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 640. — By Wm. Nash, St Neof s. 

BLACK. 



/'^'^ 


















i 

i 



r««i 



Zl/.'/j/'f/../^-. 



'^m^ 



i 1-^ 






^'/a,a/.a 






f'M 



t. 



ij% 



m. 












WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. Ml,— By J. W. Abbor, 

■LACK. 



U... **>!//. "3-//. ,„„,„>-^ 




W "^ ^>';^ W^' i/y/ ! 












^<>^ 



White to plnjr and mate in throe movca. 
No. 6il.— By A. C. Pbabsof. 











'/,// 


— — ^; 


'/ 


/ 


i%1 




// ' /' 


f ;'/ 












,/./.'/.'. 


/^/'5 






/, 








i 


lit 




7'^/;^^ 


'/ -'' ' 


:; ^"^ 


?:•';/ II 


^/^ 


(./ 


, ' '■■ ^ 




U// 






-;:.! 


V^^ 


y; 


v; ^ 


f/'^''^/. 


-• '^ 


'y-' /'^- 


? 


•,.; ti 


^' >/ 




isj 




1 




# 


A^ 


/-;' ,.'r^ 


r^ 


•^ 

1 


B 


f'v; 


r/yf^"/. 


,. /V 


' . ' rxZ' 


'>. 


■^ , ,,„^y 


> 


V-/^- ' 


'■"'' 




;^ 


W' 


ti/ 



WHITl. 

White to play and inato in three moves. 
No. 017.— By D. Clabk, Barnaul, SiLoria, 

BLACK. • 






^^y^-^^..^..y^'^^'^^'^' 



'"'^'r/^:% "" "' fT^f ^^ '^^ 







White to play and mate in four moTM, 
10 



No. 6iS— By Obo. E. CAsnorfBi. 

■I^CK. 






WBITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 6&5.— By J. D. Phillips, Melbonme. 

BLACK. 



■' y. 


:^ 'fm VK'i r-^1 




^^ ^ r.^-; k^i;^ 


m 








m' 


' vn W' ^ ' 


iU^/ 


^ / ■■ ' '.'.'■' f-^-.-v'^ 




•''nr^ 7 ?-^'i r:^ 


f;// 


^ fe3 ^,'/;/i >'./^// '{■'^■:- 




M M'iWik 




'v/ ;-',''/;'/ '/"^'-y > ■'-'/^ 


\,./ 


i ^-5 i3i i::;^ 




p p e# 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 613.— By W. Coatbs. 

BLACK. 



^Vil V''-'''- Y-% W% 




^1 ..,,.i^i^' 



P Pf 



I p#^%^y^- 



wvm. 
White to play and mate in fmx moyei. 



No. 6*3.— By Ckablbs A. GzuBBa. 

BULCK. 










1% 

'-""""'?, r/'^'4^ «5^<<5 ?!^^^^4 
I'Tii V^''''" ''f^#^''"'' W^^ 
W'^ f'^'h Wh "^ 



WJUTB. 

White to phiy and mate in three moves. ' 
Na &l6.~By O. J. Slatbb. 

BLACK. 












'^1 W^il i 






'r^'"/^ 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three idoves. 
No. 610.-By C. W., of Sunbnry. 



1 W^^ "^'-'^^ ^-^^ 

t'y;A '^v '>. 'f A, 



m 



WM ^M^. W'^"^, X 



'"^■■^'Mfri^ 



fe^^ ^1 ya Wa 



White to pl«7 and mate in five morca. . 



^^ 
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The three following gmee were played in the 
recent maftch between Meaare. Fiaher and 
Ooldfimith, the Aoatralian ohampiona. 

GAME 809. 

Irrego]ar Opening. 

Black. White. 

Mr. QoLDttOZS. 

1 PtoQ4 
aPtoK4 (b) 

8 Kt to Q B 3 
4BtoKt0 

6 B takea Kt 
• KttakeaP 

7 B to Kt aq 
BKttoKtS 

9 BtoQ3 

10 Q to B 6 

11 KttakeeP (e) 
13 Kt to B 6 oh (f) 

19 Q to Kt 6 
MPtoKBS (ff) 
16 K to B aq (h) 

16 Q to Q S 

17 B to K aq (k) 
16 B to K9 
10 PtoKKtSO) 

20 Kto B2 
SI K to Kt a 

22 BtoK4 

23 B talcea B 

21 B takes B 
25 Q to B 3 ch 
20 QtoKt3ch 
:27QtoB3 
» PtoKB4 
2»PtoR6 
3D K to B aq 
31 KtoKaq 

Beaigna 

(a) Thia reply, thoogh fttTonred by Morphy, 
ia not ao good aaPtoQ4orPtoK8. 

(b) I think that 3 P to QB 4, followed np by 3 P 
to K Kt 3, and 4 B to Kt 2 (thia ooorae waa 
adopted by lir. Steinitas aprainst me), la far 
>>eiter than thia hobby of the paat deeenniom. 

(c) An Invention of Mr. Steinita: ahonld 
^lite reply 7 Q to K 2, this master recom- 

- *Bfor ■ 



Mr. 

lPtoKB4(a) 
a P takea P 
SKttoKBS 
4PtoB3 
6 K P takea B 
6 Q toKtS (c) 
7PtoQ4 (d) 

8 BtoQS 

9 0aatlea 

10 P to K B 4 

11 P to Kt 3 

12 K to Kt 9 

13 Q takea Q P 

14 R to K aq ch 
16 6 to Q B 4 
16 B to K 6 (0 
17QtoKB< 

18 K takea Kt 

19 Q to K 4 

20 Pto Q6 

21 KtoKta 

22 BtoB 4 
28 Q takes B 
24 P takes B 
26 K to Kt aq 

26 QtoB2 

27 Kt to B 3 

28 R to Q Sf 1 
28 BtoQ7eh 
SO RtoB7oh 
31 B to Kt 6 



Wbite 



mends the following course : 



7 QtoK 2 

8 KttoQ6dble dh 

9 Q to K 8 ch 

10 Q takes B ch 

11 BtoQ sq 

12 Q takes B 



7 Q takes Kt P 

8 K to Q sq 

9 K to B 2 

10 K takea Kt 

11 Kt to B 3 

12 K to B 2 



And Black forces the gtaae. 

(d) 7 Q to B 4 ch would be met by 8 Kt to B 3, 
-8 Bto Kt 6, 9 Q toK 2 oh, Ac. 

(e) Hazardous. 11 Kt to B 8 would have 
provided White with a fine game. 

(f) White ought to have been satisfied with 
a draw, which he could obtain, via. : 

12 Kt to K7 ch 12 B takea Kt 

(If 12 K tA Kt 2, White proceeds with 13 Kt 
takea Kt P.) 

ISBtakeaP IS P takea B 

14 Q Ukes P ch, ftc. 

(ff) If 14 Kt to B 3, Black wina a piece by 
14QtoKB6. 

fh) If 16 Kt to K 2, Black wins the Queen by 
16 B to B 6, 16 Q to B 4, 16 B to Q 7 ch. 

( i) All this 18 very well played by Mr. Fisher. 
His laat move prevents the development of the 
K Kt, and wina the Q Kt. 

(k) If 17 Kt to Kt 4, Black wioa by 17 B takes 
Kt. 18 P take« B, 18 Q to B 6 oh, 19 Kt to B 3, 
19 B takea Kt oh, ic.; if 17 ]& toKS, 17 B 
iPch, 18KtoKeq,18Qtofi7ch,19Kto 



GAMES. 

J^Oltd by J. H, ZUKERTORT. 

Q sq, I9Q tskes P or 19 Q to B 8ch. winning, in 
«ny case, a piece. 

(I) An inferior poflition, can hardly be con- 
sidered an eouivaient for the loss of apiece; 
I ialX to see wny White oontinQea the game. 

GAME 310. 

Irregular Opening. 
White. Black. 



Mr. FisKBB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 

8 QKttoB8 
4 B to K 3 (b) 

6 B to Q Kt 6 (c) 
6QtakeaP 

7 B takea Kt 

8 K Kt to K 2 (g) 

9 Castles K R 
10PtoKB3 
U PtoB4 

12 QBtoQsq 

13 K to B 2 

14 Kt to Q 6 
16 K Kt to B 8 

16 Q takes B 

17 R to B 3 

18 Q to Q 3 (y) 

19 Q takes E^ 

20 BtoQ4 

21 RtoKtS 

22 Q takes B 

23 takes B P 
24QtoB2 

26 RtoQ2 

26 R takes Q (k) 

27 B t6 Q B 3 

28 K to Kt 3 
29KtoB3 

30 RtoQS 

31 Q R to Q 2 

32 Rto'B2 

33 QRtoQ2 
31PtoKR4 

36 R to B 2 
36QRtoQ2 

37 R to Q sq 
as R takes R 

39 RtoQ3 

40 P to K Kt 8 (1) 

41 K to B 2 

42 RtoKB3 

43 RtoQ3 

44 PtoR3 

45 R to Kt 3 

46 RtoKB 3 

47 K to B sq 

48 K to B 2 

49 K to B sq 

60 P takes P ch 

61 K to B 2 
63 Rt6R3 

63 R to Kt 3 ch 

64 P takes P (n) 



Mr. GoLnsmiK. 

1 PtoQ3(a) 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 Kt to B 3 
4PtoK4 

6 P takea P 
6BtoQ2 

7 B takes B 

8 BtoK2 
aOastles 

10 Kt to R 4 (0) 

11 BtoKB6 

12 QtoQ2 

15 Q to K 3 
14QBtoKsq(f) 

16 B takes Kt 

16 Kt to Kt 6 

17 Kt takes P 

18 Kt takes Kt (h) 

19 RtoK2 

20 BtoB3 

21 B takes B 

22 P to K Kt 3 

23 Q to K 6 (i) 
24QtoK7 
26 QiakesQ 

26 KRtoKaq 

27 P to Q B 8 

28 P to K B 4 

29 K to Kt 2 
30PtoQ4 

31 K toB 3 

32 B to K 8 

33 P to R 4 

34 R to B 8 ch 
36 Q R to K 8 

36 KRtoK6 

37 .R takes R 

38 KtoK3 
89 PtoQ5 

40 KtoQ4 

41 KtoB6 

42 P to Q Kt 4 

43 PtoB4 

44 KtoQ4 
46 KtoB3 

46 PtoB6 

47 K to Q 4 

48 K to B 4 (m) 

49 PtoKt6 

60 K takes P 

61 R to K 3 

62 PtoB6 

63 KtoB5 

6ft P to Q 6, and wins. 



(a) An irregular and unfavourable dtfbut^ 
which hR<« rot. even the merit of novelty. 

(b) I would pretbr 4 P to B 4. 

(c) The move in the tort tends to a well 
known position of Philidor's Defence, which is 
considered to be slightly in White's favour. 

(d) Certainly far inferior to Castling Q B, as 
White would than obtain a strong poaition in 
the centre, and a fine attack against toe adverse 
King's quarter. 

(e) This and the foUowmg move are ecoenttio, 
but. not properly met by the opponent, they 
necessarily improve Black's prospects. 

(f ) The best reply : White obviously cannot 
vmture to capture the Pawn. 

(g) 18 Q takes P was better. 

(h) 18 P to K B 4 was more promiaing. 
(i) 23 Q to K 7 was the proper eontinuation. 
(k) Save blunders, the game ought now to 
vaeuit in a draw. 



(1) 40PtoR4,foUowed up by R to Q KtS. 
would have preserved some freedom of aot&oa 
or the White Rook. 

<m) The winning course, as pointed out b^ 
our Australian contemporary, was 43 R to K 8^ 
foUowednp by 49 K to K 6. 

(n) Certainly a blunder, but the game was 
lost anyhow, t.g.^ 

64RtoKt8 64 P takes P 

56 R takes P 66 K to B 6 

86RtoR2 66KtoQ7 

67 P to B 4 difl ch 67 K to B 6 
5S P to B 6 beat 68 P to Q 6 

69RtoR3ch 69KtoB6 

And BUok most win. 



GAME 811. 

Engliah Opening. 
White. Black. 



Mb. GoLDnczTX. 

lPtoQB4 

2 Kt to QB 3 

3 P to Q R 8 
4PtoQ4 

6 PtoK3 
6PtoB6 (b) 
7KttoB8 

8 BtoQ3 

9 Castles 

10 P takes P 

11 KttoK6 
13 Kt to B 6 

13 Kt to Kt 6 

14 K Kt takes R P 
16KttoB7 
16KKttoKt6 

17 Kt takes B 

18 P to K B 4 (e) 

19 Kt takea Kt 
20PtoKR3 (f) 

21 B to Q 2 ' 

22 B to B sq 

23 PtoKR4 (g) 
24BtoK2 

26 Q to K sq 

26 BtoKB3 

27 R P takes P 

28 P takes P 

20 KtoB2 

30 QtoK 2 (1) 

31 K to Kt sq 

32 B takes Kt 



Mr. FisHiB. 

1 PtoKB4 

2 P to K3 

8 KttoKBS 
4 Pto Q 4 (a) 
6 BtoQ3 

6 BtoK2 

7 Castles 

8 KttoK6 

9 P to Q Kt 3 

10 B P takes P (c) 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 Q to K sq 

13 Q Kt to B 3 (d) 

14 B to 2 
16 Q to Kt sq 

16 B takes Kt 

17 Kt to Kt 6 

18 KttoQ3 
10 B takes Kt 

20 Kt to B 3 

21 KtoRsq 

22 R to Kt sq 

23 Q to K sq 
24PtoR3 
26 R to E 2 

26 P to K Kt 4 

27 PtakeaP 

28 Q RtoR2 (b) 

29 R takes P 

30 B to Kt 6 ch 

31 Kt to Kt 6 

32 B takes B 



And White resigns the game and match. 

(a) It is not advisable to play the Q P (»wo 
squares after P t6 K B 4 and P to K 3 ; the 
weakness of the K P ought to be fatal in the 
end'game. 

(b) Prematmre, and hampering the develop- 
ment of his own pieces. 

(c) With the view to establish the Queen at B 2. 
and the K B at Q 8, but the capture with the 
R P was, notmthstanding, the sounder course. 

(d) If 13 B to Q sq, White obtains a fine 
poaition by : 

14 Pto B 3 14KKttoB3 

15 Kt to Q 6 16 Q to Kt 3 

16 Q to Kt 3 

(e) 18 P to K Kt d waa perhaps better. 

(f) To attack a displaced piece is generally of 
questionable merit. 

(g) Black's efforts to obtain an attack on the 
King's side would be vain if not met half-way 
by the o pp onent. The move In the text la 
suicidal. White would obtain a won g^me \nr 
23BtoB 6,andif 23PtoKKt4,24QtbKt8. 

(h) Very well played. Black condncta the 
latter part of this game in vigorous style. 

(i> Incomprehensible ; a move which we nui;y 
expect in a self -mate problem, but not in » 
match game, SO Kto K 2 gave White a good 
chance of eaoape. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the doable rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 210. 

Flayed at the WestmiziBter Cbma Clnbw 
Boore lore alL 
Z tuniB ap Spade Knatre. 
A. X. B. Z. 

Cbpt. French. Mr. B. C. Konop. Solomon. 



o o oHj^ 

o o\ wM^ 

♦J I ^ 




10 



II 



X2 



>3 

























* * 

♦ 4. 


M 















HAND No. 211. 

. Hearts Tmmps. 
Played at the Weetminater Chess Club. 
Booie loTS all. 
A. X. B. Z. 

Major Captain 

Kitsitaif. French. Bristow. Janneqr. 



10 



II 



12 



13 








S? S? 
9 S? 



□ i 




HAND No. 212. 

Fll^yed at the Westminster Chess Club. 

Score4alL 

Z tarns np Hearts Qneen. 

A X. B. Z. 

Migor 

C.Mosaop. Laurie. Maxendoff. F.H.Lewis* 



10 



II 



12 



13 



I [9~^ 
9 ^ 




O 



90 ^ 

s? 
s? 



* 4-1 I 

^ 0' 

^ 01 L^Li^ 
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HAND No. aio. 

Notes. — Trick i. — B commences to signal, on the assumption that the Club lead is from strength. He must play for A's 
Siand alone, for, except in tramps, he has no possible trick. Trick 7. — The point in the hand. X knows that 2 trumps are left in 
B's hands and that the Club suit is established, thev having 2 triclu and 2 honours. Yet he ventures to lead the Heart King^ 
4hinking to get in again with the Diamond King. The stuaent may make some deductions, as to the value of discards, and he 
must also bear in mind that the first maxim in Whist is to save the game, and next, not to play a strong game with a weak 



hand. 



No. no.— DOUBLE DUMMY POSITION. 










4 

010 



♦ ♦ 

♦♦too 

♦ ♦ 10 ol lo o 



♦ra RTTfl ff? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦a* 

+♦+ 4 4 ♦ ♦ 



By J. Solomon, Jamaica. 
A's Hand. 



lo.ol 10 ol I I I I 4 I h W h y| Lsl) i ,?■ J 



X's Hand. 








B*s Hand. 




Z's Hand. 



*Z*1 F~*] W^ [*4* 1*4*1 F^ 

* * * * Wm *4* * * * * 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ TO ♦ % ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 




Clubs Tnmips. A and B partners. A to play, and A B to make 13 tridcs. 



♦♦♦ 
f t 


1 






















9 S? 
9 <? 



Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S SOLUTION of DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

No. 109. 



1. A leads Spade Queen, X Spade King, B Spade Ace ; won 

byB. 

2. B l^s Clnb (^ueen, Z passes ; won by B. 

3. B leads Clab Knave, Z passes, A Club Ace ; won by A. 

4. A iGids Spade 3, X spade 10, B Spade Knave ; won by B. 

5. B leads Spade Ace ; won by B. 

*6. B leads Spade 4, Z discards Diamond Ace, Hearts 10, X 
Heart Queen ; won by X. 

7. X leads Heart 5, B Heart Knave ; won by B. 

8. B leads Heart 7, Z Heart 9 ; won by Z. 

9. Z leads Diamond, A plays Diamond Ace ; won by A. 
10. A leads Club, X must pass, B Heart 8 ; won by B. 



11. B leads Heart 4, X Heart King ; won bfr X. 

12. X leads Heart Ace ; won by X. 

13. X leads Diamond King ; won by X. 

And A and B thus make two by cards. 

* Z does not discard Club lO, for this reason : — If at trick 7 B 
does not put Heart Knave, Zwins with Heart 9, plays Diamond; 
and, whatever is played after, A and B can only make odd trick. 
If A puts on Diamond Ace, and plays Club, B can only make 
one trump ; if A passes, X wins, plays Ace, King, and them 
Heart 6, throwing lead into B's hand, and thus securing a 
second trick in Diamonds or a trick with Club 10. 



Richmond. — You get the right result, but yon do not make X Z play their best. 
Square), W. N. P., and Brighton right. All others wrong. 



Basna, Thatched House, £. J. (Gordon 



Lord Justice Jambs on Marked Cards. — The clearer a principle is, the more difficult is it to find an 
•authority to the point If a man sit down to cards or dice at a tavern or osteria, and finds that his opponent 
has been provided with marked cards or cogged dice, it does not require any authority to show that in such a 
•case he is not bound to send out for cards that are not marked, or for honest dice, but has a right to leave the 
table, and in either case at once to sever the connexion. That was plain to common sense and to common 
honesty. — 27th April 1875. 
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ALFRED RHODES BRISTOW, 

In October 1870 we had to chronicle the death of Henry Selfe Selfe, the Treasurer of the Westminstei: 
Chess Club, one of those men whose deeds live after them, and whose memory is still dear to all who knew 
him. To-day we have to record the sudden death of his successor. 

He was bom at Greenwich in 181 8, and for more than twenty years carried on business as a solicitor in 
that town. He sat for some years in Parliament, as member for Kidderminster, and in 1862 was appointed 
Solicitor of the Admiralty, an office which he held until his death. 

His loss will be felt far beyond the circle of his own family, and in the Reform, Portland, Brighton and 
Junior Athenaeum Clubs, of which he was a member, and where he was a constant attendant, he will be 
greatly missed. He had a peculiarly genial manner, a fondness fgr society and anecdote, and a habit of 
studying the whims and foibles of those by whom he was surrounded, that made him remarkably popular. 
At his clubs he passed most of his time in the card rooms, and was particularly partial to Piquet, at which he 
was a good and successful player. He also loved a rubber, but his Whist was not equal to his Piquet He 
had been, as a young man, a prominent member of the local Blackheath and Greenwich Whist Club, and is 
still remembered by the survivors of that set with great regard, both for his convivial and Whistic qualities. 
In later years, however, he played in London with players of a different stamp to the local celebrities he 
originally encountered, and he was considered a lucky rather than a strong player. Both at Piquet and 
Whist, but especially at the former, he played with immense reliance upon his own good fortune. He was 
fond of relating his own successes, but rarely, if ever, mentioned the occasions (not unfrequent) when 
he lost. He had none of the small superstitions which cling to so many gamblers, and cared nothing about 
either seats or cards. 

In Parliament he occupied a social rather than a partizan status, and although reputed a Liberal, was 
more popular and had more friends among the Conservatives than among his own party. Nevertheless, the 
Reform was always his favourite Club, and he devoted a good deal of his time to working on the Committee 
there. He was a fluent and pleasant, if not a powerful speaker, and was always listened to with attention 
whenever he addressed the House of Commons. 

In his family circle he was beloved to an unusual degree, from the unfailing good humour with which he 
addressed himself to forwarding their wishes and gratifying their hobbies. He had a remarkable memory, and 
was a versatile, if not a deep reader, being able to quote from a great number of authors in a singularly fluent 
and appropriate manner. At the dinner table he was in his element, and although never either eating or 
drinking to any excess, he never failed through life, to enjoy his dinner, and to enliven it with many an anecdote 
and bon mot. He especially prided himself upon being a judge of wine, and few men had a finer palate for 
port, sherry, or champagne. It is our firm belief.that Alfred Rhodes Bristow will be kindly remembered by 
the numerous firiends, with whom he passed so many pleasant hours in the Clubs and at the dinner table, long 
after the time When his name as a politician and a public official will have faded away. 

Probably few knew his worth. He was a charming companion, and quickly found out any good point that 
man, woman, or child possessed, and he flattered every one. The difference between Bristow and other flatterers 
was this : — What he said he meant. All his geese were swans. The world was to him bright and cheerful If 
there was a cloud, it was because the sun was too hot He saw the good points in mankind where others saw 
nothing but defects, and he never seemed to see imperfections in any one. No one ever sought his aid without 
being certain of his most strenuous support. He would work for an acquaintance for love alone, and he 
brought to bear on anything he undertook tact and judgment. He would scheme for his friends, but he would 
take no reward. Having done a real service to another, he was offended at the slightest attempt to recompense 
him. Such things as ordinary men would receive without question he declined. He made it clear that he would 
not be paid in meal or malt. What he did he did from kindness alone, and the kindness was its ovtn reward: 
Greater men than he have gone before ; but for this particular quaHty, the ungrudging work that he would do 
for others he will be long remembered as a real and true friend. He was of full height, robust, and until 
last autumn never sick nor sorry. He wrote to us then that he was unwell for the first time in his life. He 
attended a committee of the Westminster Chess Club on Friday, and he left us in apparent good health. He 
was to have attended a club meeting on Saturday, but he wished to go out of town earlier than the time 
appointed. He arranged the course of business for the meeting. On Monday he was about his ordinary 
avocations, and he went to join his wife at Sydenham. On leaving the station he fell down dead, and the 
verdict of the jury was apoplexy. He died on Monday, the 5th April 1875, aged 56 years, and was buried at 
Brompton Cemetery on Saturday the loth ultimo. 
« With our next number we shall give his portrait. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS— NERVES. 

It was recently suggested that it would be a matter of public interest to give a list of all the great men who ' 
played Chess. It would be a more interesting subject to give a list of all the clever men who attempted to 
play Whist and failed. If the list could be accompanied by an analysis of the diflferent orders of mind which 
these players severally possessed, it might tend to shew, by deduction, what qualities are necessary in order to 
make a good Whist player. The ingenious man (the inventor), according to our limited experience of this 
•class, seldom play well Yet, clearly, ingenuity is one of the requisites for a fine player. A far-sighted business 
ina3i — the man who, in his own business, \s faciiis princeps^ seldom comes to the front at Whist Yet there arc 
many practical men of business good Whist players. At one moment we are confoimded by the shrewdness 
that the last display, and at the next we cannot understand how the former can be so stupid. Given practice, 
and place two men of the world together, the one should be the equal of the other, yet we may 
take a man of the world for a partner, or watch his play, and he seems suddenly to have become 
-devoid of reason. Away from Whist we do not see that the best players possess any remarkable qualities, 
we fail to see any particular quality, except shrewdness and power of observation, that are 
essential to the Whist player. We see no rule which would tell us beforehand whether such an 
-one is capable of becoming a Whist player, and we do not see that because a man is a good Whist 
player therefore he will be good at anything else to which he may set his mind. On the contrary, we could 
point to many instances of good Whist players who &.iled in other walks of life. A good Whist player does his 
work fairly, but we see no instance of the best players being much above their brethren in their professions: 
We cannot recall a single instance where a fine Whist player has become a great judge, a great advocate, a 
.great author, a great engineer, a great doctor, or really great in anything ; although as a rule each great Whist 
player who has followed a profession has never been below his fellows. We write with the full knowledge that 
Lords Lytton and Derby (the late) and Buckle were aU Whist players, all three men of great talent, but no 
*one a fine Whist player. The Whist player requires an even balanced mind. Witness Mr. Clay. He must be 
what the Cricketers describe as good all round. To be different from others causes notoriety, and this the 
Whist player never seeks. There is a belief that men of talent generally have "A bee in their bonnet" 
Whether this is'true or not, we will not now stop to discuss, but the clever men have a happy knack of seeing 
•others' faults. A player may commit a fault, but a reasonable creature should enquire whether there was reason 
for the blunder. He should inquire how the fault came about Was it from inattention or stupidity, or was it 
caused by some one else. The following examples are from actual play, and no joke is intended. 

Case I. Our partner turned up the Club Queen. The original lead was Hearts Knave, won by our 
partner with the Ace. Partner led another suit, won by secondhand, original leader, who continued with King <^ 
Hearts ; our partner dropped the 10, showing he could have no more. Leader continued with Heart Queen. 
We had five trumps to the Ace, and a good discard. We passed the Knave, our partner played the Heart four, 
and scolded us. He said he was Petering I Will our partner tell us how we were to know this until the third 
round was completed, when all this mischief is done ? or, will he tell us if he were strong enough to Peter why 
he did not lead trumps when he got in with the Ace of Hearts ? 

On another occasion we played with a very clever man. We led trump ; our partner won the trick, and 
returned the 10. At the end of the hand we took what we thought the only chance, and drew the trumpsL 
We found that our partner had given back the 10, having two smaller ones in his hand, and as a matter 
•of course we were in fault 

Yet again our partner had King Queen of trumps. He turned up the Queen, and late in the hand 
he led the Queen, which won, we having the Ace. Still later we had to play, and the only conclusion we 
<x)uld arrive at was that the King must be to our right It was in our partner's hand, and again we were in 
the wrong. In other words, clever men refuse to play in a simple and straightforward way, and those who 
cannot see through their foibles are to suffer. We think we lose enough by our partner's stupidity without 
being scolded in addition. 

Another time we signalled, and partner having Ace and eight, led the eight Once more, original lead of 
a Club, our partner, second hand, won with Queen. Having Ace, Queen, ten, five of the suit We did not 
follow suit, and having Ace of trumps alone, he led a smMl Club, to force us, instead of playing to our 
discard, or leading his solitary Ace of trumps. 

''Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.^ 

If a player is subject to treatment like we have described for a week or two, we hope he will either think 
^Vhist a joke, or give it up as a bad job. The nerves become unstrung, and then will be introduced to the table 
one of those geniuses who will not be bound by rule in the matter of the original lead. Such an one to start 
with leads Knave from Knave and another ; and he will tell you that he must play to strengthen your hand, 
because he has such a bad hand himself. Inasmuch as the player who made this lead is a fine player, it is 
useless arguing with him, but to the youngsters we may say, place the hands where it will be advantageous /or 
your partner to lead the Knave firom Knave and another, and it will be found the number of times when the 
Knave is of any value at all is extremely limited. If you possess Ace Queen, of course it is a beautiful card,. 
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but the odds against your having two named cards is seven to one. It is five to four that you have Ace or 
Queen. If the former, you play the Ace, and a whole suit is against you, and you are far worse oflf than when 
you started, and suppose you take it with the Ace, what are you to do ? Would you venture to insult a good 
player by supposing that he had led from Knave and another, or would you say, I have perfect 
confidence that he would not deceive me in an original lead. I play on the supposition that 
he is strong in that suit, and I may therefore lead trumps. We know very well that with a bad hand much 
good cannot be done, but it is surely worth while to make the best of it. If we have a bad hand, we 
need not proclaim it on the house top. There is another genius we have in our eye, who sees that his 
partner wants trumps, takes the first doubtful card led with a trump, and then finds out that he has not 
another trump to lead to his partner. For our part we do not believe that Job ever underwent the mental 
torture that we have. We are not naturally exciteable or particularly ill tempered. But just when we have 
got to the worst as we think, we turn for comfort to some old saw, and say to ourselves, when the worst comes 
to the worst it needs must mend, or it is a long lane that has no turning. We have scarcely made these 
remarks to ourselves when in walks the fidgetty player ; we have cut to go out when the fidgetty player says he 
wants to come in. It is explained to him that we have already cut, but the fidgetty player says he does not 
understand that In due course, however, he does get in. He begins by picking up his cards all in a bundle.. 
He holds them in his hand, and looks at a paper by his side, and at the same time he turns the feces of the 
cards towards his adversaries. We see one of his cards slipping out of his hand, but luckily it drops 
on his knee, then on to* the floor. He stoops to pick it up, and three or four more cards go down, he then 
muddles them altogether, and shakes them about on the table, and one card drops face upwards. He then asks 
■what are trumps ? It is his turn to play, and he draws out one card and then another, and puts them both 
back again, and then he says, " What did you say were trumps ? — Arts : Hearts. Oh, I thought Spades were 
trumps ! The spade being his exposed card on the Table. This hesitation it is scarcely necessary to say 
makes even winners uncomfortable, and to a loser such things are unbearable. About the ninth trick we get in 
and lead a Knave. Our friend hesitates, and goes through the regular performance, and at last he says, *^ I can't 
remember — I'll risk it," and thereupon trumps our best card. Whist is a nice game ! and if this is the sort of 
thing we have in store for our old age, we should recommend those men who are cursed with a liver to look 
out for a single-handed game. 



THREE OR FOUR AT WHIST. 

A CORRESPONDENT asked us a short time ago whether it was better to be at three or four at Whist. No 
remark is more commonly heard at the Whist Table than " I would rather be at three than four," but then it 
must be borne in mind that the remark is generally made as an excuse for having lost a trick. We inquired 
amongst Whist players which was the best position, and every one had a very strong opinion on the subject ;. 
only, unfortunately, whilst the one set were positive that three was the better point, the other were equally 
positive about four, so we had staring in our face a subject that must have been brought prominently before 
Whist players fi-om the time Whist was first introduced until now, and no one has attempted to solve the 
problem. Inquire, gentle reader, of the first Whist player you meet, and 'we are sure you will get a positive 
answer in favour of one side or the other, and we are equally sure that you will not have to ask the question 
very often before you get an opinion in favour of the other side, and it is scarcely necessary to add, the less the 
player knows about it the more positive will be his opinion. We were astonished to find that no one could 
answer the question. Of course, saying " three is the best," or " four is the ^best," artf answers in one sense of 
the word (and one must be best^, but as we have always tried to give our reasons for the faith that is in us, 
instead of following the old fashioned and more simple method of giving our ipse dixit alone, we refrained 
fiom answering the question put to us, and we consulted some eminent mathematicians and accountants on 
the point One and all declared the question could not be solved by figures. Now if no one knows the true 
answer to this question, it follows that we have all played in the dark for all these years. We have played 
from a fanciful idea of what we thought right, and as is generally the case, when we allow our feelings to 
decide instead of our reason, we have played to a disadvantage. It is clear that if one point gives a better 
chance of winning the game than the other, and we have not all played for that point (as is an undoubted 
fact), we h^ve played a game at which, in tfie long run, we must lose, and we think it must bQ admitted that as 
Whist players we have been very remiss in not trying to solve the problem before. It may be that if our 
ignorance on this point is brought well home to us, that we may set our wits to work to find out other points 
that are equally dark, or about which we are equally ignorant. Whist, it is said, is not an exact science, but 
day by day it becomes more exact, and an elementary proposition like this ought not to have been left in 
doubt for so long a time. We proceed to give our reasons why we conceive the one point is better than the 
other, and if our reasoning is not conclusive, we hope that some wiser heads than ours will attempt to give the 
answer in a more complete form. 

To determine the exact value of the Whist player's chances when A B are at four and X Z at three is not 
possible, because considerations of variable play come in. That is to say, the players at three will play for two 
tricks^ when their opponents would^ under the same circumstances, made sure of one, which makes them game. 
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Nevertheless, we can arrive at an approximate estimate of the chances which cannot be very far from the 
exact values. 

In thirty-two games, in each of which A B are at four, X Z at three. As one side or other must make 
the odd trick, and the chances are even, in sixteen games A B will go out in one hand. If we assume for 
the moment that X Z, requiring two to go out, will make two by cards as often as the odd trick only, then in 
eight games X Z will go out in the hand by tricks. Honours are held, on the average, every other hand by 
one side or other, making a fourth chance of scoring two by honours to each. Therefore, of the remaining 
eight games X Z will score two by honours and the trick, and make game in two of them. In four games, not 
otherwise taken into account, the honours will be divided, and X Z get the trick only, and in the remaining two 
A B will hold honours, and not be able to score them, while X Z make one trick. Thus the result of the 
thirty-two games will be after one hand. 

For A B odd trick ... ... ... ... ... ... 16 

Undetermined ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 

For X Z two tricks ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Two honours and trick ... ... ... ... 2 

32 
In the undetermined games the players being at four all, and the chances being even, each will win three. 
Thus A B win nineteen, and X Z thirteen, or about three to two in favour of the score 0/ four. This calcula- 
tion depends on the assumption that X Z will score two by cards as often as they will score the odd trick only. 
But if this be a wrong estimate, it will not very much alter the calculation, as it is only used in the one item of 
eight games out of the thirty-two. If we assume that they score the odd trick only twice as often as they score 
two, A B will win twenty games out of the thirty-two, and the odds will be five to three. On the whole, taking 
the deal into account, it will not be far wrong to say that with the deal the odds are three to two in favour of 
the score of four, and without the deal five to three. < 

The proposition is, however, very different if we have to decide which is the better score, three or four 
against love: In this case the deal becomes of importance, and we may commence by ireminding the reader 
that in six deals the dealer will score honours twice. The non-dealer once, and in the other three deals ^e 
honours will be divided. Out of twenty-four hands, A B being at 4, X Z o, A B will get the odd trick twelve 
times, and in the remaining twelve games (out of the twenty-four) X Z will go out twice, and there remains ten 
games unaccounted for. In six of 5iese, on an average, it is two to one that X Z will go out, and in the other 
four we may take the chance of their so doing at even. The result of this will be that A B will go out eighteen 
times, and X Z six times, or three to one in favour of four as against love. Now let us take the chance when 
the dealer is at 3 to 0. Out of twenty-four hands he will go out eight times by honours, and three times by 
two by cards, whilst the adversary only gets out twice (as per previous calculation), and there remains eleven 
hands, taking the average two-thirds of 7 and one-half of 4. This will make him go out 1 7 two-thirds to 6 one- 
third, or 53 to 19 in favour of A B. Against the^deal the score comes out 25 to 11 in favour of three against 
four, and consequently it is much better to be at four when the deal is against you and your adversary at love. 
Our readers will understand that we cannot give exact figures. Those we give are approximate, only founded, 
as we believe, on reason and experience, and the method of our calculation is given above. 

But the calculation, though unsatisfactory to the mathematician, who always expects exact results, is quite 
near enough, for the Whist player, for whom we may re-state the general conclusion that in one case, and one 
alone, is the score of three equal to that of four, and that is when those at three are about to deal, and the 
adversaries are at love. In all other cases the preference is to be given to the score of four, notwithstanding 
the inability to count honours, and the advantage of being at four becomes greater as the score of the adver- 
saries advances from nothing to three. 



CAVENDISH'S WHIST HANDS. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — In your journal for February you did me the distinguished honour of inviting me to criticise the 
** Illustrative Whist Hands " given in Cavendish's new book. I am afraid, however, that I have not had 
sufficient experience with " Masters of the Science '' to do them justice. I would also cheerfully acknowledge 
my great indebtedness to the previous edition. I have spent many pleasant hours in, and have derived much 
pleasure fi'om its study, and if the book " wants the lively, pleasant chattiness of the incomparable littie work 
of Mr. Clay" . . . " it is a better guide for those who seriously desire to master the accepted style of play." 

I begin by remarking that great care has been taken in setting out the Hands. It is, in my opinion, the 
best system of Card Notation that I have seen ; if the winning card had some distinguishing mark it would be 
perfect. This, however, is not of so much importance. Young players, for whose instruction the hands are 
intended, ought to lay out the cards on the table, while ^^</ players can usually carry the game in their heads. 

I now proceed to review the Hands seriatim. 

No. I. This is a veiy simple elementary Hand, copied from the Ninth Edition, p. 91. A's play through- 
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out the Hand is sound ; at tricks 4, 5, and 10 it is very pretty. Y*s play at the sixth trick is bad It is 
developed at trick 3 that B has the winning Heart, and that A has no more; he (Y) cannot therefore 
hope to establish his suit, and should return' his partner*s lead in Clubs. It will be found that this play 
wiU gain a trick. " The result," however, to quote from Cavendish, " is no criterion," but I hardly think 
that Y should play badly simply to make A successful. 

No. 2. This hand is given to show when to lead trumps from four. The selection is judicious, and 
the play throughout is good. The inference after trick 8 '^i/ A^ renumbers the seven is the best'^ being , 
incorrect ought to be altered. 

No. 3. " A simple elementary hand, save in one point, which demands strict attention to the rule respect- 
ing returned leads." The play all round is fairly good, and the reasoning after trick 7 is particularly good. 

No. 4. Is supposed to illustrate the importance of playing to the score. The reasoning after trick 
1 1 is very plausible, but I remember when I first played the hand (page 94 of Ninth Edition), I credited 
B with the best trump (his play at trick 9 favours this supposition), and the best Diamond, and con- 
sequently made one more trick. Had the score of Y Z been 4, the play might have been considered 
bad, but under the circumstances I consider it defensible. 

No. 5. This hand illustrates the importance of returning a strengthening card having originally three ; also 
of refusing to trump a doubtful card with four trumps. The pUy is sound, but very simple (Ninth 
Edition p. 103). 

No. 6. This hand is supposed to show the importance of playing to the score, was, I think, expresdy 
concocted for an early edition, and is utterly unworthy of a place in the loth. Y's success depends entirely on 
B's bad play, and B does play so execrably that Cavendish has to apologise for him. For example. At tridc 
2, holding Ace, King, 10, 7 of trumps, and 4 of his partner*s original lead, he has not pluck enough to venture 
a trump. At trick 7, after having signalled, he throws away a winning Club, and allows Z to make the paltry 
deuce of Diamonds. At trick 9, although Z has been forced, he finesses, " as he ought to do,'* says Cavendish, 
'* and loses one more trick.*' If your readers will take the trouble to turn to the ninth edition, page loi, they 
will find this hand rather differently manipulated. B does not signal, I presume does not finesse, and scores 
two by cards and two by honors. Your remarks, " We prefer a real Whist hand, however faulty, to a made up 
stilted hand," are very applicable to No. 6. 

No. 7. This hand is worthy of especial notice, on account of its being the first in which Cavendish 
adopts his plan of leading the lowest but one when he opens a suit containing five or more. I first saw this 
method advocated in the Fields about the middle of 1872. The articles were reprinted by you two or three 
months later, and from your remarks thereon, and from an able letter in February. 187 3, over the signature 
** Anti-Cavendish," I thought the system was not likely to be generally adopted. At first I looked upon the 
innovation with suspicion. I did not adopt it, nor did any of the gentlemen with whom I was regularly in the 
habit of playing, because we thought that whatever might or might not be its merits, it would be hardly 
fair when we ])layed with persons ignorant of it. But now that we have received the new book, — a book 
which every Whist player ought to possess, — there can be no excuse for any one pleading ignorance of the 
system, and it is now no more unfair than the call for trumps. I, therefore, determined to give this " proposed 
extension of principle " a fair trial, and have done so within the last month several times with singular success. 
The examples selected by Cavendish — at least the two or three I have been able to examine — are not first class, 
and if you care to have them, I shall be glad to send you a couple for the Westminster Papers.* Please 
pardon tliis digression. The way in which this hand is played is so diametrically opppsed to the important 
principle laid down at p. 108, " Do not Trump a doubtful card if strong in Trumps," — ^that I took 
the trouble to lay out the cards, took Y's hand, and got three good players to take the others. Of course 
/knew where all the cards were, but the others did not, and the play was as follows : — 

(To be continued,) W. B; 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 

^ If we are to judge by outward appearances, there is at the present moment a great and sudden enthusiasm 
for Shakspeare. Five London theatres are presenting specimens of his works, and a morning performance was 
lately held at Drury Lane, for the double purpose of celebrating the poet's birthday, and of providing fon.ls to 
aid in the establishment of a memorial the^itre at Stratford. The birthplace of a great man has undoii!>ted 
claims to the respect of posterity ; but, so far as a theatre is concerned, Shakspeare can be honoured to ii^ore 
purpose in London than in Stratford. What will Stratford do with the theatre when it has got it ? is a question 
that will occur to most people. To make the performances in this theatre worthy of the man compiemoraicd, 
it would be necessary, not only to order actors from town, which might be achieved, but also to secnre 
dtidiences from London, which would be more difficult. And though a college for the " encouragement and 
improvement of the Thespian art " is very much wanted^ it is questionable whether there is anything in the air 
of Stratford which would assist in infusing Promethean fire into dramatic aspirants. But allowing that the 
object is praiseworthy, the performance at Dnny Lane might have been better supported by the profession. 
As You Like It was the play selected, and though the cast of the subordinate characters was fairly strong, 'the 

• Certaihly, sead them by all mears. — Ed. WESTMINSTER BaPERS. 
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three leading parts of Rosalind, Orlando and Jaques were inadequately represented. Mr. Cresw!ck, who was 
tbe Jaques, has merit, but he cannot be termed the leader even of the old school ; and Miss Faucit possesses 
oothing more than a name to conjure with. There is no lady on the stage who can approach the Rosalind of 
Miss Faucit as it was five and thirty years ago, but there are two or three under the age of thirty who would 
now be better able to embody the character. 

In treating of the Othello of Signor Salvini we are at once met by the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of criticising a gentleman who has leapt at once to the highest point of popular favour. Fashion has taken up 
Signor Salvini, fashion has decreed his performance of the Moor to be marvellous; he is talked about 
everywhere, and the newspapers, following the fashion, are full of Salvini and his admirers. We are told that 
the authoress of Adam Bede has been to see him, as if the approval of a novelist, however eminent, was final 
as to the excellence of an actor. Readers of the Times are startled one morning by an advertisement, a column 
in length, setting forth that the various compantes of the London theatres have requisitioned Salvini to give a 
morning performance for their benefit, and that the affable Italian has consented, presumably with the sanction 
of his manager. The name of Mr. Irving is not in this list, and a contention arises as to its omission, only to 
be settled by a public letter from that gentieman. But though Mr. Irving's name was absent, the ladies of the 
Alhambni and other burlesque establishments unanimously sigrred the requisition, and what can be a greater 
proof of Salvini's attraction than the burning desire of these intellectual persons to see Othdlo? The 
performance came off, and it is understood that the profession attended in large numbers ; it is also understood 
that admission was gratis. At the same time, there is no doubt that the paying public is attracted. Fashionable 
people, who have never probably taken the trouble to see Othello acted in their native language, rush to 
Drary Lane, and, influenced no doubt by the grandeur of the play, as well as by Salvini's acting, come away 
protesting that no Englishman is to be named in the same breath with the Italian. And there are others, 
besides mere people of fashion, who will always give more favour to a foreigner than to an English actor, 
without regard to their merits. On the whole,, then, we are disposed to think Salvini over-rated. His 
lendering of Othello is very good, but not so good, we think, as that of Mr. Phelps ten years ago. 
But Mr. Phelps was never a fashionable actor. The peculiar points of Salvini that have been so much praised 
are caused by an Italian view of the part, and the question arises whether the traditions of the English school 
have been all wrong, and whether Shakspeare, who was an Englishman, is to be acted as if he wrote in French 
or German or Italian. Salvini's acting is southern and tropical. His arms and eyelids play a great part in 
the performance ; he dances on lago, flouts Emilia, is very rough with Desdemona, and cuts his own throat to 
a gurgling accompaniment All this, though admirably suited to an Italian audience, does not strike us as 
bemg adapted to an English one ; and yet,.as we have hinted, it may account for the extravagant praise of the 
English critics, always prejudiced against the land of their birth. 

With Hamlet at the Lyceum, Othello at Drury Lane, Much Ado About Nothing at the Gaiety, and Richard 
tk€ Third at the Surrey, the Shakspearian list is completed by the Merchant of Venice at the Prince of Wales's. 
Great liberties have been taken with the poet, who did not trouble himself about the unities, both at Drury 
Lane and the Prince of Wales's in order to ensure a sitigle scene to each act. We question whether the 
dianging the scenes before the audience, so much objected to by Mr. Bancroft, is less repugnant to them than 
the long " waits " between the seven acts or tableaux into which the Merchant of Venice is divided at the Prince 
of Wales's. The scenery and appointments are of great beauty, and it is apparent that the revival has been 
arranged with much labour and in excellent taste. Miss Ellen Terry is a most engaging Portia. Her weak 
points are a slightly pre-Raphaelitish appearance, and a voice rather unsympathetic. In all other respects she 
is admirable, and possesses both force and refinement. She is an actress by intuition, and in that respect 
differs from her sister, Miss Kate Terry, who became an actress by a course of severe training. The gentlemen^ 
with the exception of Mr. Brooke as Bassanio, and Mr. Wood as Launcelot Gobbo, are hardly open to praise. 
Mr. Archer is excessively lugubrious and preachy as Antonio, and Mr. Coghlan, as Shylock, fairly bewildered 
and irritated his many admirers on the first night. Had he been to see Signor Salvini? and did he seek to 
show, by a most violent contrast, that extremes meet ? Was it his intention to show how insignificant the 
text of Shakspeare would sound when delivered in a cavalier, conversational, and offhand manner ? Or had he 
gcme beyond his powers, and in the futile effort to illustrate Shakspeare returned to the colourless and 
amateur style which characterised him when he first appeared at the Olympic in the Hidden Handf These 
questions cannot be answered satisfactorily. Mr. Coghlan is not a mere Robertsonian actor, aS his Alfred 
Evelyn and Charles Surface have proved ; and it is easily open to him to demonstrate whether Shakspeare is 
loo much for him. Let him revise his reading of Shylock, and allow his own intelligence to have its way^ 
instead of repressing it under a mistaken iminression of being natural. 

Mr. Gilbert has come again to the front He has written a very humorous Uttle piece, called Trial by 
Jury^ to which Mr. Sullivan has ndded music, and the combination is pleasant and funny. I'he satire may be 
said to be directed both against juries and operatic performances. There is, at the Royalty Theatre, however, 
a tendency to tntroduee more hugging and kissing into Trial by Jury than appears necessary. The exigencies 
of the stage authorise a moderate amount of osculation in public, iMit there appears to be no occasion for an 
actor to sit for five minutes, as does Mr. Fisher in Trial by Jury y with a lady, closely embraced, perched upon 
his knee. The spectacle becomes unpleasant In Tom Cobb^ which has been very successfully produced at 
the St. James's, Mr. Gilbert gives his rare talent for humorous and witty satire full play. Tom Cobb is called 
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a farcical comedy in three acts, but the description is not correct, as no comedy that runs to three acts should 
be without some one character that is not utterly despicable, or without some appeal to the sympathy of the 
audience. Nor has Mr. Gilbert advanced in constructive skill, for the accidents by which Tdtn Cobb is made 
' fortune's toy " are more laboured than natural in their ingenuity. But the dialogue is wonderfully clever, 
and the satire, sometimes exptessed openly, sometimes covertly conveyed, is wholesome and keen. And it is 
only fair to draw attention to the unusual excellence and harmony of the acting at the St James's. There is 
not a character in Tom Cobb that is ill played, and those taken by Miss Litton, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Clitiord 
Cooper, are acted with much ability, and no exaggeration. Mr. Gilbert displays so great a talent in seizing 
on and exposing the follies, the weaknesses, and the humbug of society in general, that we would ask him to 
look at home — that is to say, at that world of literature and art with which he is no doubt well acquainted, and 
put some of its members into his pillory. The journalist who writes his virtuous leading article with his tongue 
in his cheek, the manager who panders to the vices of society, the dramatic author who aids him in the 
congenial task, and the critic who has one report for his friends, and another^ quite different, for the public, 
might all afford material for Mr. Gilbert's powerful mind to work upon. It is not fair that the long suffering 
public should always be the corpus vile, 

Mr. HoUingshead was disappointed in his expectation that translations of the elaborate and morbid 
French melodrama had obtained a firm hold on the favour of the public, for Rose Michd was a great failure. 
" Bouffonerie " also, which is the name given to the latest phase of burlesque, seems to have received a check 
in IntimidadzX the Strand. The Opera Comique hasl)een re-opened for the performance of French comedy, 
and the specimens produced have been more nasty than their wont, to the manifest delight of the majority of 
the critics. The seventh commandment is variously illustrated by heroines who have once broken it, or are 
about to break it, or connive at another breaking it, or have never observed it When the subject is treated 
with some attempt at seriousness, the critics are cold, but when it is made a wild jest, their approval has no 
bounds, and the old illogical plea is put forward that the improbability of the incidents condones their indecency. 
Pushed to extremes, this argument becomes ridiculous, and by a parity of reasoning the man who, according 
to Douglas Jerrold, would sharpen his knife on his father's tombstone to till his mother, would not be com- 
mitting a murder, because the case would be so improbable. Stimulated, perhaps, by the support given in the 
Press to the Opera Comique, the manager of the Charing Cross Theatre, where Mr. Wilkie Collins's play, the New 
MagdaJeriy has lately been performed, advertises that this production is a sermon on Charity, and a lesson in 
Christian mercy, and that the "great social question is discussed on the stage every night" Putting aside the 
judge and jury style, which this last sentence suggests, we must say, that if Mr. Wilkie Collins's New Magdalen 
is to be accepted as a happy solution of the sociad problem society must be in a very rotten state indeed. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS, 

G. E. B. — Many thanks for the problem, which shall have due 
honours next month. You shall hear from us privately in a few 
days. 

W. CoATSS. — Your suggestions have received our careful con- 
s'.deration, and we are much obliged to you for them. 

W. C. C. (Eastwood). — It shall be re-exammed, and, if 
found correct, shall appear next month. 

VV. Crane jun. (Sydney). — please accept our best thanks 
for your kind letter. The information is ver^ welcome, and the 
interest expressed in the Papers very gratifying to us. 

E. E. Peyer (Endeavour Chess Club). -Thanks for the 
trouble you have taken. If all secretaries of English Chess 
societies would do likewise, our record of English Chess would be 
much more complete than it is at present. 

J. W. (Leeds). — It gave us great pleasure to hear from you 
again. The game came too late for this month, but it shaUhave 
our earliest attention. 

S. H. T. (Kennington). — Thanks for the correction, which, 
however, we had ourselves found to be necessary before receiving 
your letter. 

W. D. R. (Liverpool). — In the problem by Bayer referred 
to, a White Knight was omitted from K B 4. The first move 
of the solution is then B to K R 5. Curiously enough the 
omission has never before been noticed in all these years. 

W. N. (St Neot's).— After the defence P to R 7, you give the 
correct reply for White, 2 R takes Kt ; but how can Black now 
prevent the mate in two more moves ? If 2 P Queens, White 
plays 3 Q to B 2 ch, and should the B interpose, 4 Q takes B 
mate, and should Black play 3 K to Q 4, the White Bishop mates 
at K B 7. If Black plays i P or B to B 4, White continues with 
2 Q to Q ^ &C. Have you not overlooked something? 
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ECARTE. 

M. AND O. — M asks for 4 cards. O gives him 3, and 
then takes his own cards. What is to be done? — Ans, M. 
can announce the £ict, and play the hand if he pleases, or he can 
mark one, and throw up the hand. If he elect to stand the deal, 
O must give another card from the pack. The dealer loses the 
right to mark the King. 



A. S. — Our correspondent writes, attacking us for the view we 
took of the trial of Clayton v. Jones. He says we write from 
the lawyer's point of view, instead of (as we profess) from the 
card player's point of view. We reply that the subject is now out 
of date. A criticism on our article would have been gladly 
received at the time, but we think it is now useless to re-opcn 
the subject. When we wrote there was time for a new and more 
satisfactory trial. No motion was made for a new trial, but, for 
our correspondent's satisfaction, we may admit that we did write 
from the lawyer's point of view. We looked for a motive for the 
act of cheating, which we did not find. This ,is a principle of 
law, but it is not a principle in dealing with ch'eats.* We know 
that a man who will cheat, and is found out, will continue to 
cheat, although he knows he will not be paid, just as the his- 
torical thief would place his hand in your pocket although he 
knew there was nothing there. The question before the Court 
was cheat or no cheat, and until this point was decided we could 
not apply the principles applicable to the cheat. 

Scot (Kirkcaldy Election ,)'-"QeX& on the result (not as to the 
majority) must be decided after the petition is heard. If the 
election is declared void, bets are off. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty bHrgh." 

With the Solutions and Reviews published in our last number, the contest, extending over twelve mcntbs, was 
brought to a conclusion. As our readers are aware, the Tourney eventually dwindled down to a struggle 
between Messrs. Andrews and Nash, some of the early competitors having fallen out of the race, and 
Mr. Thomas, a very formidable antagonist, having taken up the running too late for serious competitii^ We 
have found a decision upon the counter claims of Mr. Nash and Mr. Andrews no easy task, and in the event 
we may almost apply the Lady of Belmont's " twentieth part of one poor scruple " to the turn of the scale. 
It should be mentioned that in several cases Mr. Nash failed to receive public credit for his work, although 
diere was no omission in our estimation of it Problem No. 559 he proved, by analysis, admitted of no 
solution, and that, as well as his solutions of No. 575 and 609, and a very clever '^ cook " of 598, were omitted 
from the Reviews altogether. Nevertheless, we are bound to award the prize to Mr. Andrews, whose 
analysis and Reviews, in our judgment, deserve it The superiority is however so slight, that we cannot 
allow Mr. Nash to go entirely unrewarded. As a mark of our appreciation, we therefore offer him a copy of 
Mr. Wormald's Chess Openings, and on his signifying his acceptance of our offer, the book shall be forwarded 
to his address. 

We cannot pass from this subject without expressing our "acknowledgments to Mr. S. H. Thomas fyr 
efficient aid in the examination of the problems competing in the Tourney. 

We have been requested by the Committee of the Westminster Chess Club to publish the following 
report of the judges in the ProUem Tournament inaugurated by that Qub last year : — 

TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB. 

Gentlemen, — ^We have now the pleasure of reporting the result of our labours in connection with the Chess 
Problem Tourney instituted by3rou in July 1874. Thirty sets, each containing three problems, have been sent 
in to the competition. Eighteen of these, having passed a preliminary examination, have been published in 
Thb Westminster Papers, and the remainder have either been disqualified or withdrawn fh>m Uie Tourney. 
We have given our best judgment to the consideration of the merits of the various problems, aod con'> 
ditionally award the prizes as follows : — 

First Prize : — Gluchliche Reise 

Second „ : — Finis CoronatOpus. 

We are of opinion that the set contributed under the motto ** Perhaps a Name " is deserving of special 
commendation. 

Wc think it right to infonn you of the way in which we have dealt with what are called dual moves, 
where these have occurred in the solution of a problem. We agreed not to disqualify the set containing such 
problems, but to degrade it in proportion to the measure of importance we attached to the deviation from 
striet accuracy, after, careful consideration of each case. We have pleasure in adding that a large number of 
the contributions to this Tourney are, in our judgment, fully equal to the standard of previous problem 
competitions. The sets " Good is Good," " Adelaide," " Heads or Tails," " Look upon this Picture," among 
the correct problems; and " Non quo sed quomodo," and " Bicolor Campus," among those found to be incorrect, 
contain compositions of a very high order of excellence. 



Signed { ^' ?• ^"^'^' 



P. T. Durrv. 

Westminster Chess Club, 20th May 1875. 

As announced in our last number, this award is conditional that no second solutions of any of the 
problems ; nor any breach of the published r^iulations are brought forward against it up to the 2Sth instant. 
To the author of the set whidi has secured such honourable mention from the judges^ we shall ourselves present 
a complete set •f The Westminster Papers to the end of the Seventh Vohime, subject of course to the same 
conditKms. 

There is only one part of the foregoing award that appeals la call for any comment ; the manner in which 
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the judges have dealt with " dual moves." On the whole, m- e believe they have exercised sound judgment in 
not pushing the dual move theory farther. 

Composers of problems are rapidly coming to the conclusion thvit dual move3 in the attack are defects to 
be avoided, and this growth of opinion has had already a most beneficial effect upon what may be called finish 
in their work. For all that, there are many problems, embodying the finest conceptions, from which the total 
exclusion of such defects is found to be impossible, and these a too rigorous application of the theory would 
banish from the realms of problem art. No one desires such a consummation as that, and we therefore think 
the judges in this Tourney have acted wisely in detennining to consider dual moves as defects of degree. 

We have been requested by our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Watkinson, to correct a misstatement 
which appeared in our account of the West Yorkshire Chess Association last month. Our account was 
taken from a Leeds paper, and it was therein stated that in the second round of the first class Tournament 
Mr. Thorold beat Mr. Finlinson. Mr. Watkinson informs us that these gentlemen did not play in the 
second round owing to the lateness of the hour, so that the prizes were divided without any contest. 

Mr. Bird is engaged in preparing for the press a selection of games by great players, entitled 
C/icss Masterpieces, The work will be issued in octavo form, and at a price which should command a very large 
sale to re-coup the compiler for his expenditure. The price will, we believe, be half-a-crown, and any 
person«desirous of subscribing can address Mr. Bird, at tot Strand, London, W.C. 

Herr Berger, of Gratz, has at last excited the wrath of the pair of officials who may now be considered the 
executors of the defunct British Chess Association. The official heart turns out to be something more than a 
mere abstraction after all, and, when touched, it is found to be flowing over with sympathy for — ^the hapless 
Committee ! The official mind, too, is in full accord with the official heart, and is sternly bent upon 
" counteracting " Herr Berger and the Chess players of Germany, in whose names he writes. Things 
have come to a pretty pass, reflects the official mind, when a " sauer-kraut-eating " foreigner is permitted to 
express distrust of gentlemen whose high social standing is acknowFedged throughout the civilized world, 
and is particularly well known in large European cities and towns. Things have come to a worse pass when 
Herr Berger's or any other man's opinions of Chess Problems are intruded upon the public. But, worst stage 
of all have things attained when a " discriminating contemporary " drags the salaried manager of a Problem 
Tourney from the crowd of amateurs amid which he seemed desirous of hiding himself to escape the 
obloquy he had achieved. All these things have come to pass, rdlects the official mind, and now it is high 
time to — defend the Committee ! Now it is high time to set the old machinery in motion. Now not only 
must reputations be defended, but characters must be destroyed, and now must the Drawcansir of the 
occasion be found. He is happily found in our contemporaiy the Sportsman, In these scholarly 
hands perversion of an opponent's meaning, and exaggeration of an opponent's arguments, are mere 
playthings — the common devices of his kind. In these hands hypothesis grows into unscrupulous assertion, 
and doubts of unknown men's impartiality are transformed into malignant personal slanders. Herr Beigcr*s 
** If" mercenary motives have actuated the writer of an anonymous article becomes a charge of ** bribe-taking 
against Mr. Potter," and his suggestion that the " sealed envelopes" have failed to secure, in all cases, the 
purpose for which they were intended, is enlarged into " tampering" with them. 

With these specimens of his candour before us, it does not surprise us to find that all the points the officials 
might be expected to answer are carefiilly ignored. There is much about " taste " in Chess problems, of which 
the management is supposed to know little, not a word in relation to subjects of which tlie management is 
known to know everything. 

Not even Herr Berger, we should think, expects a justification of the award on matters of " taste," or any 
other qualities in the gentlemen who made it. Their taste and judgment are entitled to as much respect as 
those of any other persons that could be chosen for the office, and we pointed out, in our January number, 
long before the "scandalous imputations" had penetrated the moal epidermis of the Spo^tsman^ that they 
undertook the duty of awarding the prizes only because no one else would do so. 

AVe also pointed out then, as we do now, that the contemptible muddle which has provoked tlie ridicule of 
Europe was the work of the management. The conduct of this Tourney is, rightly or wrongly, believed to 
have been entirely in the hands of Herr Lowenthal, arid all the mock heroics of our contemporary cannot 
obscure the fact that this gentleman can reply to the questions every competitor desires to see answered. He 
can tell the competitors whether or not the publication of the problems was suddenly stopped, and, if so, why 
a necessary regulation of the Tourney was thus disregarded. Herr Lowenthal can inform them whether the set 
** Es is ja so schwer" was ever submitted to the examination of the Committee, and if not, why not? And 
he should be able to tell them why no notice was taken of the errors in the prize problems made known before 
the publication of the authors' names. 

No one who knows anything of the inner history of the past competitions of this Association will 
he surprised at the want of confidence in this one, expressed by Herr Berger. The importance and extent of 
the 1862 Tourney would doubtless have been a severe trial to the business capacity of the most competent 
mnn. No wonder, therefore, if in Herr Ix)wenthars hands, the management excited wide-spread dissatisfiiction. 
E\ en the little Tourney of 1866, in which there were only some two dozen competitors, was not concluded 
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without much display of ill feeling, some of which may be attributed to mismanagement. Mismanagement is, 
at all events, the mildest term we can apply to the contents of Herr Lowenthal's letter to Herr Kohtz, dated 
the 19th September 1866, which is now in our hands. This remarkable letter was written in reply to a question 
addressed to Herr Lowenthal, whether the joint productions of two authors would be excluded from the then 
recently announced Tourney. If Herr Lowenthal can remember the terms of his reply to that question, 
now well known to German Chess players, we should think he will be among the first to admit they have some 
grounds for doubting the impartial conduct of " Association Tourneys." It is no part of our policy to prolong 
this controversy upon the late Problem Tourney, and further than the publication of any explanations Herr 
Lowenthal has to oflfer, we do not intend to continue it We gained our object when we relieved the names 
of honourable persons from the stigma attaching to them from the misconduct of the Tourney, for which they 
were in no way responsible, and had given a fair hearing to the complaints of men who felt themselves 
aggrieved. 

We believe our course has commended itself to every lover of fair play, and to their consideration we 
leave the reply which has appeared in the columns of the Sportsman, That reply comes from an official hand, 
yet it neither denies nor excuses the mismanagement of which the Association stands accused. The answer 
vouchsafed is, that German Chess players eat sauer-kraut ; that the British Chess Association is dead, and that it 
died as bankrupt in'purseas its management has long been in capacity. 

One of those pleasant reunions of Chess players, inaugurated some years ago by Mr. Gastineau, cf the 
City Club, and continued by Mr. Rabbeth, his successor in the office of President, took place at the house of 
Dr. Ballard, in Manchester Square, on the ist ultimo. Most of the leading London players were present, and 
Herr Zukertort displayed his singular blindfold powers in a contest against eight players simultaneously. The 
blindfold player won against Major Martin and Messrs. Marett and Lindsay ; lost to Messrs. Vyse, Lawrence 
and Maas, and drew against Messrs. Salter and Cobum. 

The Giasgoiu Herald of the 22nd. ultimo, contained a letter from Mr. R. S. Moffatt, in which we find 
ourselves classed with several other editors as members of a clique, whose common bonds of sympathy are 
mutual admiration and praise of the City Club. Mr. Moffatt writes o{ i}n& personnel oi London Chess journals 
with more confidence than is warranted by his knowledge, but we shall not follow him into that part of the 
subject further than stating that he is mistaken in supposmg the Chess editor of the Westminster Papers to be 
connected with any other magazine, either as reganls its cover or its contents. Herr Zukertort, to whom 
Mr. Moffatt's strictures obviously refer, is the editor of the special part of this journal wherein his name 
appears, and we are, of course, guided by his advice and acknowledged experience as to the importance or 
otherwise of communications whose subjects fall within his province. But he is not concerned in our action, 
either as regards the admission or exclusion of matter to or from our pages. If Mr. Moffatt's variations in the 
Evans Gambit had been addressed in the first instance to us, they would have been readily inserted as 
expressions of opinion upon a subject generally interesting. That much Mr. Moffatt or any other correspond- 
ent has a right to expect from us, and if we had denied his right, tliere might be some grounds for complaint. 
But the variations, when we first saw them, were already printed, publicity had been secured, and it is quite 
another thing to expect us to quote and review an article which had appeared in a contemporary without 
something more than a cursory examination. We do not suppose that Mr. Moffatt expected us to do anything 
of this kind, but the delay in examining his variations having been explained, it is altogether unjustifiable Xo 
charge us with a desire to ignore them. Nor does Mr. Moffatt's resentment of our contemporary's "chaff" 
justify him in ascribing to Herr Zukertort any motive for the delay but the very sufficient reasons assigned for 
it. Every one who knows Herr Zukertort acknowledges his perfect honour, his contempt for cliques, and 
his readiness at all times to fiurther the interests of Chess without fee or reward. If Mr. Moffatt possessed 
half the knowledge of Chess journalism he seems to profess, he would know that Chess cliques are things 
of the past. When Chess journals appealed to a clientiU oi ont, or two hundred local readers cliques flourished^ 
and their members fattened in reputation if they starved* in purse. In our times the readers of a Chess 
journal are numbered by thousands, spread over the civilised continents of the world, and every reader is a 
critic to the manner bom. In the light pf such publicity no clique can stand, and Mr. Moffatt is himself a 
living witness to the truth of these remarks. If there was any foundation for his charges against the City 
of London Magazim or ourselves, neither would long survive them. For ourselves, we intend to be found 
alive long after Mr. Moffatf s variations have been reviewed by Herr Zukertort 

The News of the Week announces the conclusion of the Handicap Tourney of the Dundee Chess Club, 
and that the prizes have fallen to Messrs. I^wson, G. B. Fraser, and W. N. Walker, in the order named. 
Their respective scores were 75, 6|, and 5|. The editor of the News of the Week offers a silver medal as a 
prize for the winner of a Tourney by Correspondence. The conditions are set forth in his column for the 
8th ult. 

A match between the Cheltenham Club and the Bristol and Clifton Chess Association was played, at the 
rooms of the former, on Saturday the 22nd ult. Eighteen players — nine on each side — took part in the 
contest which, bating an hour's adjournment for refreshment, was continued from 3.30 to ten o'clock in 
the evening. The result, a decisive victory for Cheltenham, is very creditable to a club numbering only twenty- 
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two members. The Bristol and Clifton Chess Association possesses over a hundred members, some of whom 
are reckoned among the best players in the provinces. The following is the full score. 



CHELTENHAH. 



Ber. C. S. Bftnken , 

Mr. B. W. Fuller . 
„ W. Coates 
„ F. J. ToQng 

Dr. FhiUon ... 

Mr. Ayro ... 
„ Prowde Smith . 

Bev. C. Moora 

Mr. Whittard 



Won Lost nrBwn 
1 ©• 



... 

... 3 

... 8 

... 2 

... 

... 1 

... X 

... X 

Total X2 








X 
X 
X 



X 





X 

!• 









BRISTOL AND CUFTON. 



Mr. 



J. J. Minchin 
„ W. Cook 
„ C. Booroe 
„ Franklyn 
„ A. T. Penfy 
„ W. Berry 

Ber. N.Tibbits 

Mr. Lewie 
„ W. Tribe 



Won Loet "Dncwm. 
0X0* 








X 
X 
X 



a 

8 
8 
2 


X 
X 

X 



X 



X 

x» 







Total 8 X2 



Dedicated to " Our Problem BoTiewen." 
By A. Ctkil Psakson. 

BLACK. 



* Unfinished, and therefore given up as drawn. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Caissa Correspondence Club has issued a report of the transactions of that Society 
for the quarter ended 31st March last. Hiis club has been in existence for some years, and save for a 
short interval last year, has been steadily pursuing the objects for which it was organized, yet it now numbers 
only fourteen members. Surely the authors of the anxious inquiries for correspondence adversaries that one 
so often reads in the Chess columns cannot be aware that in this club they have the very thing they seek ? 
The subscription is, we believe, only five shillings per annum, and the Secretary is C. F. Green, Dundnun 
Lodge, Co. Dublin. The report states that five games have been finished since the issue of the last one, that 
twelve games are in progress, and that Miss Francillon, of London, is at the top of the score list, with three 
won games, and none lost or drawn. 

The first part of Mr. Kunkel's translation of the German Handbuch, published by Mr. Hanshew of 
Frederick, Maryland, has just reached us. This instalment of the work extends to forty-four pages, and con- 
tains the Allgaier and Centre Gambits, with fiill translations p( the very valuable notes. This &ct alone should 
commend it to English readers, and the book being issued at an exceedingly low price, we can cordially 
recommend it to them. The English notation has been adopted by the translator, and though the aljgebraic 
form in which the moves are printed, may puzzle those unaccustomed to it at first, a little application will 
soon conquer that difficulty. 

The new American Chess Magazine has been issued^ and is spoken of favourably by our American 
contemporaries. 

Mr. J. B. Munoz, of New York, has completed a 
curious task, upon which he has been engaged for some 
time past He has composed a series of Chess prob- 
lems, twenty-six in number, representing on the dia- 
grams the letters of the alphabet The diagrams and 
pieces have been drawn in Indian ink, and the whole 
collection forms a picture 22 by 28 inches, which is now 
in the lithographer's hands. We should think that 
every lover of problems will be desirous of possessing 
such an unique specimen of the art Mr. Munoz's 
problems have, we are informed, passed the critical 
examination of several analysts, who speak highly of 
dieir merits. The price of the lithograph is los, and 
intending subscribers can address Mr. J. B. Munoz at 
Box 5,281, Post Office, New York. 

The pressure of much important matter compels us 
to postpone our notices of foreign exchanges. We must, 
however, find space for the following problem, dedicated 
to our problem reviewers, by the Rev. A. C. Pearson. We 
offer a copy of Mr. Cook's " Synopsis " for the best 
solution of this problem, but we except Messrs. Andrews, 
Nash and Thomas firom the competition. The problem 
is intended as a compliment to that triumvirate of 
skiUul analysts, and we are desirous of seeing other 
contributors associated with it. 




WHIIB. 

In how few moves cam White mate P 



We have received the following letter from the Secretary of the Philadelphia Chess Club. We have not 
seen the communication signed " C." referred to, and are therefore entirely ignorant of the remarks niiiich 
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have provoked the censure of the committee of that dub. We sincerely hope, however, that no individual 
crotchets will be permitted to mar the success of the work in which the Philadelphia Chess Club is now 
engaged, the promotion of an International Tourney to which Chess players throughout the world are look'mg 
forward with the greatest interest. 

To the Ediior o/TiiE Westminster Papers. 
Dear Sir,— At a special meeting of the Board, held 21st April 1875, the following resolutions were adopte<l :-- 
Whereas, a communication from Philadelphia, headed *' American Chess Association,'* and signed " C," and purporting to 
speak for the Philadelphia Chess Club, having appeared in the Chess column of the Sptr/t of the Times, \ 7th A pril 1875, 

Resolved— That the aforesaid communication is a purposed fabrication in so far as the writer of it ^^pcaks for the Philadelphia 
Chess Club. 

Resolved— That we caution the public against communications, not attested by the Secretary, which purport to speak for the 
PhUadelphia Chess Club. 

Yours truly, G. RKiciiin.f.M, Secretary. 



THE LATE PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — As one of those whose names have been held up to the scorn of problem composers in all time, and whose decisions 
have been characterised either as suggestive of suspicion or indicative of incapacity, I venture, with l?ccomiiig diffidence, to offer 
a few remarks on the letter of Herr Berger which appeared in your last number. The firet jioint to which 1 must direct attention 
is the mistake Herr Berger has made in confounding t ic committee who awarded the prizes with the British Chess Association, an 
error which invalidates the most serious part of his impeachment of that committee, and materially affects some of the charge; 
hurled broadcast against it. When the Tourney was originally startetl, the British Chess Association sought and obtaiiied the 
assistance of certain gentlemen, connected with it neither by membership nor any other tie, to form a committee for the adjudication 
of the prizes, their position in the English Chess world being a sufficient guarantee of their ability for the task. The sole duty of 
thb committee was to examine and award ; further functions, or further authority, it had none. The conduct and management of 
the Tourney remained, from first to last, in the hands of the Association ;* all documents and papers were retained in its possession, 
and it was Uie sole controller of all the business armngements relating to the matter. Now it is evident tliat these two bodies are 
liable to very different kinds of charges, the one being responsible for the awards, the other for the management of the Tourney. 
But what does Herr Berger do? He impugns the awards and arraigns the management, but instead of bringing two criminals to 
the bar, he empties all his vials of wrath on. the unfortunate committee, who arc cursed with a Judgment differing from his in matters 
of taste. As one of that committee I shall examine all of his letter that fairly relates to it, but, having nothing to do with the 
Association, I must consider it beyond my province to touch on such matters oC management as "the stoppage in the publication of 
sets," "the ninth rule of the programme," ** the other reasons besides inaccuracy," and also the treatment of ** £s is ja so schwer,** 
which, so £ar as I am personally aware, was never submitted to the judges at all . For answers to these, Herr Berger must gf^ 
to the British Chess Association. 

So far as the first and second prize sets are concenied, the verdict of the committee seems pretty generally endorsed, and is 
admitted as correct even by Herr Berger himself, although apparently he cannot restrain a sneer at an International Tourney where 
violations of the laws of naturalness and beauty can be ascribed to the set that takes the first prize. I confess I am lamentably 
ignorant of the laws of beauty and naturalness, especially such as govern Chess problems ; but in any case the composers, and not 
the judges, are answerable for such faults, and upon them such a sneer must fall. The award for the third prize, however, meets 
with anything but unanimous approval, and there is an equal want of unanimity as to what set does deserve it. Herr Berger decides 
in favour of " Why so, pritheer' and supports his opinion by such strange assertions as to make it a matter of speculation on whose 
side the incapacity witn which he brands the judges actually lies. Selecting Nos. 2 and 5 of that set, he makes the astounding 
statement that they must be considere<l as well-nigh perfect productions of problem art. I at once dismiss No. 5 from my considera- 
tion, for a simple three-mover, with a fourth move added, can scarcely l)e considered a triumph'of art, Herr Berger in the affirma- 
tive notwithstandmg ; nor will the opinion of two problem masters of Austria weigh down the universally expressed opinion of its 
uninteresting and obvious solution. With No. 2 I shall be compelled to deal rather fully, not on account of .any superior merits it may 
possess, but solely because on it Herr Berger bases his views of what constitutes the best class of problems. That we shoultl 
thoroughly investigate his views is important, for they are put forward with the indisputable authority of ascertained facts, and applie<l 
with the unyielding rigour of fixed laws, so that if the least doubt be thrown upon them they are of no >'alue whatever, and 
Herr Beiger s indignation, instead of arising from an injured sense of right, in one who knows what right is, will be convicted of 
imposture, and appear to the world as the offspring of a conceited imagination. Speaking of No. 2, he asserts that it is of the 
highest class of problem composition, and, from the language he employs in its praise, it is but fair to infer that he regards it, a.s 
I mtend to take it, as a representative of its class. It is true that he endows the class with qualities that I am unable to find in the 
problem, such as a series of quiet moves skilfully conceived, or the embodiment of a beautiful variety of ideas, but that is probably 
owing to my uneducated taste, ^ and the problem possesses them despite my blindness. Be this, however, as it may> I venture to 
assert that the great characteristic of the class in general, and this problem in particular, is that the attack relies on waiting moves to 
bring about the mate. Every move but one or two the defence can possibly make is already provided for in the position, the 
excepted moves are really the only defensive moves that can be made, and are the only defences the attack has to encounter. How 
different this from a problem where the attack is entirely unknown and unseen, where the defence before the first move is free and 
unshackled, and even after it is made appears to have abundant resources of escape, meeting combination by combination, and subtlety 
by subtlety. I am well aware that in both cases the defence is ultimately compelled to lend itself to the purposes of the attack, but 

* In other words, of Herr Lowenthal, the manager of the Association.— Ed. 
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there is no comparison, especially from a composer's point of view, between a defence that sullenly and helplessly marches to a foreseen 
fate, and a defence that, seeing through a sudden attack plays to meet it, and by that play, subtle though it be, contributes to its own 
defeat. If I err here it is in good company, for I am not afraid to say that the finest problems of the greatest masters are those in 
which the defence is an active and not a passive one. As an illustration of my arguments, and with a view of bringing them to a 
practical test, I ask all candid readers to compare No 2, " Why so, prithee? " the representative of Herr Berger's highest class^ 
with the special prize three-mover of '* Where's the Master," just as they stand on their diagrams. In the former it is evident that 
all Black's moves, P to K 7, P or B to K Kt 3, or Kt to K 2, are already useless for defensive purposes ; and if Black could not play 
K to R 4, the conditions of the problem might be altered to ** Black to play and White to mate in two moves." K to R 4 then b the 
only defensive move Black can make, and it is the only one White has to provide for. This it does prettilj[ enough, by playing I Q to 
R 6 (providing thereby two moves not at present open to Black, but which are exactly the same in principle, and met by preqsdy 
the same attack as K to R 4), but after that everything comes cut and dry, stale and insipid ; Black can do absolutely nothing but move to 
his doom. Turn now to the other problem. Here Black can make several moves without the slightest disaster being involved ; nothing 
seems impending, he is free from immediate danger, and it would be well nigh imi>ossible by stopping up any number of Black's moves 
to turn the position into one of such conditions as we could the other. But notice how everything changes with the first move ; 
a mate is threatened in two more moves ; it is seen, and measures are taken to prevent it by Kt takes P. Now everything is changed 
for the attack, and his plans are completely frustrated, but in so frustrating them the defence has laid itself open to a blow from 
quite an unexpected quarter that descends with fatal effect. If the defence of B to B 6 be employed, there is an equally sudden 
and startling change of attack from what was originally contemplated. It is without the slightest misgiving then that I appeal 
to all problem composers and students, as to which of these two problems, or the different classes they represent, is the better? and 
if immediate proof^ be wanted as to their relative merits, it is to be found in the fact that two movers of the class Herr Berger puts 
at the top of composing art are not only the easiest made, but are very unpopular amongst Chess critics, Herr Berger himself, as 
I shall have occasion to show, not excepted. I have, perhaps, dwelt at too great length on this matter, but my object has been, 
to prove, first, that Herr Berger holds ideas in regard to Chess problems from which, although he lays them down as laws, other 
men must be reasonably expected to differ without being charged with ignorance or partiality ; and, secondly, that inasmuch as his 
article is entirely founded on his own belief in his own infallibility, it is unworthy of consideration when that infallibility is shown 
not to exist. Taking the sets all round, I find 1 err Berger agrees with us in four cases out of seven, and where he does not we have 
other opinions in our favour. Thus our English critics placed "Why so, prithee ?" sixth, whilst he places it third, so that the Com- 
mittee can claim to have struck the happy medium between such widely different estimates. Again, the set ** Hoc Ardua," had it 
been correct, was generally admitted worthy of the third place, except by the Americans, who wouldhave put "The best laid schemes " 
liefore it, so that there also the Committee was not very far wrong. Putting everything together, I cannot see what fault can be 
found with the Committee so far as the awards for sets are concerned. 

Coming now to the decisions in the special prizes, the only one on which any serious difference of opinion exists is the two 
mover. The award for the four mover happening to' agree with Herr Berger's, is admitted to be a correct one. The three mover 
does not quite please him, but he simply contents himself with asking us the principles on which No. 3 of "Where's the Master," 
can be proved to be the most precious pearl of the Tourney. Such mathematical demonstrations of matters of taste I might leave to his 
superior genius, and no doubt he can effectually perform the feat, for our edification, by showing ti.e indubitable superiority of the 
three movers in " Es is ja so schwer"and ** Wenn die Hoffnung," over that which commended itself to our eyes. The nearest 
approach that I can make to such proof positive is in regard to Herr Berger's carping at the R on K 6, which, in connexion with the 
Black Kt at K 5, is the only possible manner of blocking up that square. It now remains for me to consider our critic's strictures 
on the two mover. The reason why I do so at length, instead of dismissing it with the three mover, is on account of 
the grave charge against the Committee which he connects with it. We cannot be expected to say why we thought such 
or such a problem was the best, we simply believed it to be so, and acted accordmg to our judgment. Herr Berger 
may if he likes assert we were incompetent to form a judgment, that is simply a matter of opinion, on which the world 
at large must decide, and treating it as such I should ignore his clamour. But when he proceeds to charge the judges with 
partiality, or as an alternative interpretation, tampering with the envelopes,* then a different matter is involved, upon which some 
action must be taken. Now, treating this problem critically, wherein is it deficient ? It is true that there were problems with more 
brilliancy and greater ideas, but with one exception, "Fortiter in re," there was none that in any way approached it for accurate, 
skilful and elegant construction, qualities which ultimately gave it the advantage over some of its more gifted rivals. And more, in. 
it we have to deal with a quiet move, skilfully conceived, a forced mate accomplished without any threatening whatever, and all 
involving a beautiful variety of ideas. Why, Herr Berger's definition of a first class problem fits it exactly, and yet he is not 
satisfied. Whether this be inconsistency or not 1 leave to others to judge, but when he confesses his inability to perceive die merits of 
a two-mover which embodies his ideas of perfection, and on that inability builds a disgraceful charge against a Committee of which he 
is in utter ignorance, then he not only places himself on the horns of a dilemma, but also la^s himself open to the imputation of 
bolstering a bad case by scurrillous abuse. What evidence, I ask, has Herr Berger for his msinuadon that the committee acted 
unfairly or dishonestly ? Is it from a comparison of the merits of the problems ? then I want the inferiority of ' * Imagine " 
conclusively established. Is it the tAvention of an excited brain ? then I demand a full and ample apology. Having thus dealt with 
his criticisms, if criticisms they can be called, I might decline to follow him into any of the questions he puts at the end of his article. 
If he chooses to play the part of grand inquisitor, he is quite welcome to do so, but the Committee certainly will not be his victim, 
nor does it mean to allow itself to be impertinently cross-examined by every one who imagines he has the right to do so. To 
conclude with Herr Berger, therefore, 1 maintain that, as in five decisions of the ten he endorses the Committee's verdict, and 
only disagrees in the others on grounds that are at least open to question, it is at once childish and absurd to make such points 
of difference the occasion of an unmannered and an unmerited attack. 

London, 23»</il/<iy 1875. I am. Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Abbott. 

* There is no such alternative inteipretation to any candid mind. The natural interpretation is, that some members of the 
committee may' have been made aware of the authors* names, either by common report or by the authors themselves, and it is one 
that has the merit of being entirely consistent with the facts of the case. We do not believe that Mr. Abbott has any intention 
of imputing charges to Herr Berger which that gentleman never dreamed of making ; the latter, in fact, makes no charge in this 
connection, although he certainlv suggests one. The proper answer to that suggestion is the high character of the gentlemen who 
made the award with those who know them, and their inability to avoid acquiring the information unless they had secluded 
themselves from the society of Chess players during the progress of the Tourney. — Ed. 
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THE COMPROMISED DEFENCE AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 

By J. H. ZUKERTORT. 

The analytical essay on the compromised defence in my article, Forty Years in the Life of a Favourite^ gave 
rise, shortly after its appearance, to a controversy on its merits. I may point out with satisfaction that the 
soundness of the variations given for the defence against the different established attacks was not challenged in 
any quarter — unless I except some general remarks of anonymous correspondents in the Chess column of 
the Sportsman, These gentlemen did not attempt to refute a single variation by analysis, but considered their 
private opinions on the matter of sufficient value and importance without further support • The partisans of 
the Evans Gambit admitted that the compromised defence met the old attack satisfactorily, but it would fail, 
they attempted to show, against other lines of play, which were at White's disposal. These new attacks or 
radier revivalsf of long abandoned variations were proposed, and analyzed invariably in favour of the first 
player in the Chess column of the Sportsman^ and were afterwards re-published in the American and 
Australian Chess press. They met there a partial refutation, but I may venture to suggest, that both parties, 
the Sportsman for the attack, and the Toronto Globe for the defence, failed to make the best of their 
respective cases. It may be, therefore, of some benefit to the students of our Favourite, if I endeavour ih 
the following variations to analyze the new attacks and their proper defences. 
In the first instance it was suggested that White should, after the moves : — 

1 P to K 4 I P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 2 Kt to Q B 3 
3BtoB4 3BtoB4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 46 takes P 

5PtoB3 5BtoR4 

6 P to Q 4 6 P takes P 

7 Castles 7 P tokcs P 

8 Q to Kt 3 8 Q to B 3 

proceed wiih 9 B to K Kt 5, which move to my knowledge was tried 
and defended by Anderssen in some games played in London in 1851. 
I may now examine the position resulting after the following 
moves, 

9 Q to Kt 3 

10 Kt takes P 10 B takes Kt 

1 1 Q takes B 1 1 K Kt to K 2 

which are acknowledged as best for both sides, and proceed for 
White with the continuations which have already been mentioned by 
others, or which have occurred to me during examination. 

A 

12 K R to K sq 12 Castles 

13 P to K S 

To prevent the advance of Black's Q P, which would be now met 
Ly 14 P Ukes P, uQtakes P, 15 Q R to Q sq. 
' 13 P to Kt 3 

14 B to Q 3 14 Q to K 3 

15 Q B to B sq 

threatening, 16 B takes P ch, &c., and also 16 B to Kt 2. I saw 
this coup played by Mr. Winawer nearly 5 years ago. 



Position after Black^s 11th move. 

BLi.OK. 




^16 B to Kt 2 

17 Q to Q 2 

18 B to K 4 or B 4 

^d Black has a perfectly defensible position with two pawns ahead. 

B. 

12 PtoKs 

13 B to Q 3 



15 P to K R 3 

16 Kt to Q 4 

17 B to Kt 2 

18 Kt to R 4 



V2 Castles 
13 QtoK3 



• In the Sportsman of the 16th September 1874, '^- ^- ^' ^"^^ -^^ ^^^ "^X ^'^^ Vf^ I never thought much of the 
Counter Gambit ; nor, it seems, does Ilerr Anderssen, for he remarks that Black ought to be satisfied if he makes a drawn game." 
T. W. G. is of course entitled to think whatever he iflces, but his quotatation of the Autos epha will hardly produce any eflfect^ 
when I mention that Anderssen, since 1871, invariably chose the compromised defence whenever he had to defend the Evans 
Oambit in a serious contest. 

t See later on, at the head of the variations. 
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K 



i4QBtoB4 i4KttoQ4 

15 B takes Pch 15 K to R sq 

If IS K takes B, 16 Kt to Kt 5 ch, 16 K to Kt sq, 17 Q to Q 3 regaining the piece.. • 

16 Q to Q 2 16 Kt takes B 

17 Q takes Kt 17 Kt takes P 

18 Kt takes Kt 

If 18 Kt to Kt 5, 18 Q to K B 3, 19 Q to Kt 3, [19 Q to K R 4, 19 Q to K R 3], 19 P to Q 3, 20 P to B 
4, ao Kt to Kt 5, &c. If 18 B to B 5, 18 Kt takes Kt ch, 19 Q takes Kt, 19 Q to K R 3, followed up by 
PtoQ3. 



19 K R to K sq 

20 Q to R 4 ch 

21 Kt to B 3 

22 Q to K 7 

23 P to K R 3 

If 23 R to K 4 Black replies with 23 Q^Rto K sq. 

and \Vhite's attack is exhausted, whilst Black is two Pawns ahead. 
and 25 B to B 3, &c. 

12 B to Q 3 

13 B takes Kt 

13 P to K 5 would lead to variation B, and 13 K R to K sq to A. 

14 Q takes P 

15 Q R to Q sq 

16 Q to Kt 3 

17 B toB4 

and White's position is no match for his numerical inferiority. 



18 K takes B 

19 P to Q 3 

20 K to Kt sq 

21 Q to Kt 5 

22 B toQ2 



23 QtoQRs 

Black can continue with 24 Q R to K sq 



12 Castles 



13 Kt takes B 

14 Kt to B 3 

15 Q to B 3 

16 P to Q 3 

17 KttoK4 



12 B takes Kt 12 K takes B 

In a game between Zytogorsky and Anderssen, played in 185 1, the latter commits a blunder by 
retaking with the Knight 

13 Kt to K 5 

White has many other continuations, but the move in the text prevents for a longer time than any 
other the development of the adverse forces, and I may mention that Mr. Steinitz shares my opinion* 
If White proceed with 13 Q to R 3 ch, Black rejoins with 13 P to Q 3, 14 P to K 5, 14 R to K sq, 15 K R 
to K sq, 15 K to B sq, &c. 

13 Kt takes Kt 

14 Q takes Ktch 14 K to Q sq 

15 Q RtoBsq 15 Rto Ksq 

16 Q to B 3 16 Q to B 3 

WTiite has here a very fine positron, but, as three minor pieces are 
already exchanged, I do not think that his attack can have a chance 
against careful defence, whilst Black's Pawns must easily win in an end 
game. The following 3 variations may illustrate the different continua- 
tions at White's disposal. 17 Q takes Q, 17 P takes Q, 18 B takes P, 
would lead to speedy loss, after 18 R takes P, 19 K R to K sq, 19 R takes 
R ch, 20 R takes R, 20 P toQ B 4, 21 R to K 8 ch, 21 K to B 2, 
22 R to R 8, 22 P to Kt 4, 23 R takes P, 23 B to Kt 2, 24 P to K R 4, 
24 B to K 5, &c. 



Position after Black*8 leth moye. 

SLACK. 



17 Q to K Kt 3 

18 K R to K sq 

If 1 8 P to B 4, Black can capture the K P safely. 

19 P to B 4 

20 PtoKs 

21 P takes P 

22 Q to Q Kt 3 

23 B to Q S 

24 Q takes B ch 

25 Q takes P 

28 



17 P to Q 3 



18 R to K 2 

19 B to Q 2 

20 P takes P 
21 
22 

23 B takes B 

24 K to K sq 



Q to K Kt 3 
Bto B3 




J 
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Is there anything better? If 25 QR to Q sq, or K to R sq, 25 P to Q B 3. 



and Black ought to win. 



26 Q takes Q 

27 R to B 2 



25 Qto Kt3ch 

26 R P takes Q 

27 R to R 4 



>toR5 

19 KRtoQsq 
ao B to Kt 5 
21 Q to B 4 

and, I think, White's attack is utterly exhausted. 



17 PtoQKt3 

18 R to Q Kt sq 

19 R to K 2 

20 Q to K 4 

21 PtoQ3 



17 Qto B 2 

18 B to Q 3 



17 Rto K2 



Enabling White to advance the B P, without losing the K P; if 18 B to Kt 3, 18 P to Q3, 19 P to B4, 
19 Q to Q 5 ch and 20 Q takes P. 

18 P to Q 3 
19 P to B 4 19 P to K Kt 3 

and I fail to see how White can sticceed with his attacL 

In the second instance it was proposed that White should, after the moves : — 



1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 PtoQKt4 

5 P to B 3 

6 P to Q 4 

7 Castles 

8 Q to Kt 3 

9 P to K 5 

10 Kt takes P 

11 P^toQR4 

prevent the counter Gambit by 1 1 P to Q R 4. 



PtoK4 

Kt to Q B3 

BtoB4 

B takes P 

BtoR4 

P takes P 

P takes P 

QtoB3 

9 Q to Kt 3 

10 KKttoK2 



(Toi€ continuid.) 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 637, by L. A. A. — " This strikingly exemplifies the power 
••f a masked battery, even under the commaild of a lady/' 
H. J. C. A. — " An unusually imperfect and defective problem, 
overrun with duals, and more like a three mover with another 
move added," R. W. Johnson, Class R — " A very pretty, but 
easy problem,^ J. A. Sf . — " A very ingenious and mteresting 
jinblem," W. Nash.—" Good for a lady. A capital illustra- 
tion of the force of a double check, and the strength of the 
•chnich,'»'J. White. 

No. 638, by P. T. Duffy.— H. J. C. A. and W. Nash 
point out the author's intended solution is untenable if Black 
^7 in answer to t Q to K Kt 8, i B to Kt 6, capturing the 
hiwn next move* J. A. M. sends the authors solution, 
whilst H. J. C. A., R. W. J., W. Nash, J. White and 
J. P. Taylor send one by i Q to K 7 di, &c. 

No. 639, by Herr Klino.-^*' The idea is veiy neat, and the 



construction, as usual with this composer, perfect,'* H.J. C. A. — 
" Pretty, but unworthy of its talented composer," W. N.\SH. — 
A pretty little stratagem, and rather deceptive," R. W. J. — 
" rrettv, but I do not like problems in which Black is so 
defenceless, while White's strength is so great," J. A. M. — 
" Pretty, but rather easy, after solving another with the same 
idea, by the same author," J. White. {Ours appeared firsi, — 
Ed.) 

No. 640, by W. Nash. — This admits of a double solution^ 
as pointed out by J. White. R. W. J., J. A. M. send a solu- 
tion by I Kt takes K Kt P, and M. J. C. A. the author*^ 
I Kt toKB3. 



No. 641, by T.W. Abbott.— 
-" Pointless,*^ W 



Neat and pretty," H.J. C A. 
Nash.-^" A finir problem on an old idea ; 
well constructed, but easy," R. W. J. — "Very neat and 
pleasing, though rather easy," J. White. 
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No. 642, by G. E. Carpenter.. — "Pleasing enough, though 
not a hard nut," H. J. C A.— "Very neat and well con- 
itnicted,'* W. Nash.— "A pretty little stratagem, but not 
difficult," R. W. J.—" Very fair," J. White. 

No. 643, by C. A. GiLBERG.— **A masterly production, 
perhaps the b^t and most difficult three mover in the number. 
The duals are of small conseouence in so richly varied a posi- 
tion," H. J. C. A. — ** An excellent problem, and the best in the 
number. .Its construction is splendid ; in variety it is surprising, 
and the solution is at once deceptive and difficult," R. W. J. — 
'* A very fine and difficult problem, in which one or two sUght 
duals in unimpoi-tant variations can hardly be considered 
blemishes," W. Nash. — ** Very good, and, to me, the most 
difficult three mover," J. White. 

No. 644, by A. C. Pearson. — "Elegant, and well con- 
structed, second solutions being cleverly avoided," H. J. C. A. 
— " An ingenious novelty," W. Nash. — " A well constructed 
problem, in which White contrives to guard his Rook, and thus 
imprison the Black King in a very ingenious manner. It is, 
however, rather obvious,'' R. W. J.—** Somewhat refreshingly 
novel in construction," J. White. 

No. 645, by J. D. Phillips.— Not very difficult, but it is 
seldom one meets with so beautiful a three mover," H. J. C. A. 
— "An excellent problem, though afflicted with duals in one or 
two minor variations," W. Nash. — "A fair problem, with one or 
two good variations, but the position of the tw» Kts, and the 
long diagonal, obviously point out the solution," R. W. J. — 
" Rather simple in construction, but the leading idea is very 
good,"J.Wlute. 

No. 646, by G. J. Slater.— " Refreshingly uncommon, the 
combined action of the Black Bishops in this particular way is 



not often seen, and I found it rather puzzling," H. J. C. A. — 
"Well constructed and ingenious, though rather easy," W. Nash. 
"A poor stratagem, easy to see through ; in fact the first move is 
the only one White can play with any sense of propriety. It is 
also difficult to say which is the leading idea," R. W. J. — 
" Neat but easy," J. White. 

No. 647, by D. Clark.—" Pretty, but the idea has been 
almost worn threadbare," H. J. C. A. — " A very ingenious 
stratagem, with an unexpected and subtle first move, and a neat 
and pretty mate," R. W. J.— "Neat and interesting," W. 
Nash. — "A capital key move, and a pretty but not difficult 
problem," J. White. 

No. 648, by W. COATES. — This problem admits of two 
solutions — one, the author's, by 1 R to K B 8, the other by i R 
to K sq. Two solutions by H. J. C. A., W. Nash and J. W., 
second solution only by R. W. J. 

No. 649, by C W., of Sunbuiy.- " Too palpable as a 5 
mover, and I am unable to discover the necessity for the Black Kt 
at R 2," H. J. C. A.— "Remarkable for beauty rather than diffi- 
culty, the way in which all the pieces are sacrificed, and mate 
given by a little pawn, being extremely elegant," R. W.J. — 
"Highly ingenious and difficult," W. Nash.— "Good, the 
wee pawn is master of the forces," J. White. 

" No. -eso, by Herr Kohtz (see CAtss Warld).-^** Subtle 
and difficult, the lon^ pilgrimage of the Black Bishop is ably 
planned, its full motive only l^ing appreciable after a deep 
study of the position. This set certain^ merited a principal 
prize, and I believe, all Englbh composers (and Ch^ss public 
generally— 'EA, W. P.) will regret its undeserved fate," H. J.C. A. 
— " A difficult but lifeless and uninteresting position," W. Nash. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 687. 



wsin. 
1 9 to K B 6 ch 
a BtoQBa 

S KtdiBch 

accordingly 
4 Kt mates 



BLAOK. 

1 K takee Q 

2 Aught 

3 l.iif ht 



No. 688. 

The author's solution of this Pro- 
blem was Q to K Kt 8, which, how- 
ever, it does not admit, but affbrds 
one 07 Q to K 7 oh, Ac. 



1 QtoQ8 

a Kt to B 4 ch 
3 Kt mates 

2 KttoB4 
8Qk 



No. 



1 P moves 

2 K moves 

If 1 K to Kt 3 
2 K moves 



No. 640. 
Bee Problems Beviewed. 

No. 641. • 

iQtoKRS lKtoK6 

2 Q to K 8 2 Anght 

8 Mates aocordinglj. 

30 



No. 642. 

BLACK. 

1 BtoKRsq 1 KtakosB 
2BtoB8 2 Aught 

8 B or B mates 



No. 643. 

lQtoK2 lKtoQ4 

2BtoQB6 2K takes B 

3 Q to Kt 6 

If 1 PtoKB4 

2 B to Q B 6 and Q mates next move 

If 1 PtoBS 

3 Q to Kt 4 chand mates next move. 

Ifl BtoK6 

3 Bto K B4di8 oh and Q mates 
next move. 



No. 644. 

1 R takes B 

2 BtakesB 

Ifl RtoKt4 
Q takes P and mates next move. 



No. 645. 

BX.i.CK. 

1 Q to Q Kt sq 1 B to Kt 3 

2 B to K R 6 2 Aught 

3 Q B or Kt mates accordiaglj 

If 1 Kt takes Q 

2 Kt to Q 5 ch '2 K moves 

3 B or B mates 
Ifl BtoB4 

2 B takes P ch 2 K or B takes B 
8Q 



No. 646. 

1 KtfromQSto B7 

2 Q takes P ch 2 Aught 

3 Q or Kt mates 

If 1 B to Kt 6 

2 R takes Boh 2 KtoR6 

3 Q mates 

If 1 B takee Q P 
2 Q to Q 2 ch and Kt mates next 
move. 



1 RtoR2 

2 KtoR6 

3 BtoQ2 

4 B mates 



No. 617. 

1 P takes B 

2 K moves 

8 Ktakes either Kt 



If 1 P to Kt 7 
2 Kt to Kt sq ch 2 K to Kt 5 
3BtoQ2ch 8K moves 
4 R mates 



No. 648. 
Bee Problems Reviewed. 



No. MO. 



1 QtoQS 

2 QtoKRch 
8 KtoKB4 

4 R to K R 3 ch 
6 P mates 



BLACK. 

1 K takee Kt 

2 K takes Q 

3 Aught 
4B.takeeR 



No. 660 (See Chess World.) 



1 QtoB7 

2 PtoQB3 

3 QtoQ« 

4 QtoKBdch 
6 Kt or Q mates 



1 BtoQRS 

2 BtakesP 

3 Anght 

4 B takes Q or K 

takes Kt 



If 1 K takee Kt 

2 Q to Q 6 2 Kt takes p 

3 K takes Kt 3 K to B 4 
4BtoB7 4 Aught 

6 Mates accordingly 

Ifl QtoQRS 
2KttoQ6ch 2KtoB3 
8QtoQ8ch 3KtoKt2 
4QtoK7ch 4KtakesB 
U.Q»toB7mai« 



■/ 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 651. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 




^^W ^ 












w ' 



^ 




%yl:^:ZJi 



J/y^... AA 



W.///y../. 









J^^".>. ,.-^ 



r Ci J 









ji.,/. / , ^ 












''V^M/'^^ 






i 

'/rry/, 





WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 652. — By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 



WM& 



■■■"^y, 
'r^^ 



\^M^ 



\:i ^■"' i 







WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 




Problem No. 653. — By Charles A. Gilberg. 

BLACK. 




y 










WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 654. — By S. Tyrell. 

BLACK. 



k 



i 








WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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No. 65».— By J. P. Tatlob, of DaktOD. 

BLACK. 



' ; '^: -III 







^fm 



WHxn. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 



PROBLEMS. 

No. 666.~By H. J. C. Axdbiws. 

SLACK. 



"1 



*■"•' imp"' ■ 



^ r-^'^ ' r-'.-:^---; 



\::7/^' 



WHcri. 
White to play and mato in three moTes. 



No. 667.*By B. W. Jonsov. 

SLACK. 



i 

v/J- * 






W^'iik 



White to plaj and mate in three moyee. 



No. 668.— By A. RosBKBAcriK. 

BLACK. 



'■/■/ >. 

r ' i i 

i 




k^ - yc^.^ 



WHXTB. 

White to play and mate in three moTei. 



No. 660.— By S. U. Thomas. 

BLACK. 



A 






€W__^Vf/r 






No. 600.— By VxoTOB Gobsus. 

BLACK. 




WHXTB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



WHXTB. 

White to plaj and mate in four 



No. 


661. 


—By J. MaBzus. 

BLACK. 




vg/r ■ 




Wf, 


B 


w:^ 




' 








# 


1 



1 



t^- 



White to play and mate in four mOTOf. 
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No. 668.- By Gbobgb J. Slatib. 

BLACK. 



No. 663.— By Dr. Gold. 

BLACK. 



^.:j;^'-: ^ y-^y. 



t 



BJ, 



White to play and mate in four morea. 




White to play and saate in flye 
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GAME 321. 



The following three gamee were played simiil- 
laaecnuly with five others at Dr. Ballard's house 
on the l8t Mi^ 1876, by J. H. Zakertort 
blindfold. 

King's Knight's Gflunbit. 



White. 
J. H. ZffKsnoM. 



Black. 

Mr. Mabbett. 

1 PtoK4 
a KttoQBS 

3 PtoQ3 

4 B to Kt 6 (a) 
6QtoQ2 

6 RtoKtsq 

7 R to Kc 3 

8 B takes Kt 

9 Qto R6 

10 Q to Kt 7 

11 K Kt to K 2 

12 KttoRS 

13 P to Q 4 (b) 

14 R to K B 3 
U PtoB3 

16 QtakesPatBech 

17 Kt takes B 

18 B takes Kt (d) 

19 B to K 2 (0) 
ao Q takes Q P 

21 B to Q Bq 

22 Castles 

23 QtoK3 

24 BtoK2 
26 Q to Q a 

26 PtoR3 

27 RtoQsq 

28 Qto B 4 

20 B to B sq (h) 
30PtoB4 (i) 

31 B takes P 

32 K to R sq 

38 R takes Feb (k) 
34 RtoQsq 
86 Q to B 6 oh 

36 R to Q B sq 

37 R takes Q 
88 RtakesBP 

38 RtoKB4 

40 R to K sq 

41 P to K 6 

42 RfromB4toK4 
43PtoB4 

44 R to K B sq 
45RtoK;2a) 

46 K to Kt 2 

47 KtoB3 

46 KtoK (m)4 
40 P takes R 

60 PtoK6 

61 P to K 7 
6SKtoQ4 

63 KtoB4 (n) 

64 RtoKsq 
66 RtoQsqch 

66 K tikes P 

67 KtoB4 

68 RtoQKtsq 
Resigns 



(a) 4Kt to B S was certainly better. 

(b) This moTes gives Black some attack, but 
it weakens his Qneen's flank stall more. 

(c) The right rejoinder, Blaok^s Q Kt is now 
hopelessly displaced. 

(d) If 18 Q takes Q P, White intended 10 P to 
Kt 4^ lOKt to Kta, ao Q takes R P. 

(e) If 10 B takes P, White wins the Bishoj^by 
SO K Rto Q Kt sq (ao Q R to R Kt sq, 20 Cas- 
tles), and Black must abandon the Bishop, 

>if 

aOBtakesR 

aiRtoKtscii aiKtoQa 

ttQtakesPfA aaKtoQS 

a8BtoB60h aSK takes P 

a* Q to Q 7 oh, Md matea in two more 



1 PtoK4 


S KttoKBS 


3BtoB4 


4PIOB3 


SQtoKtS 


eOUkesP 


7 QtoR6 


8QtoR4 


9PtakesB 


10 KtoK2 


11 QtoQsq 

12 PtoQ3 


13 KttoRS 


14 B takes P (0) 


16 QtoR6oh 
16 PtoKS 


17 KtoQa 


18 P takes Kt 


19 Q takes Kt 


20 < takesP (0 


21 Q to R 8 eh (g) 


22 QtoR7 


as QtoB6 


24PtoKR4 


26QtoB4 
28PtoR6 


W KRtoKKtsq 


28 RtoKtS 


29Q RtoKKtsq 


90PtoR4 


91 B takes D 


82 R takes Pch 


SSQtakesP 
34KtoBsq 
35 R from K7 toKt 2 


a6QtoK3 


37QtAkesQ 


38 RtoKt4 


leRfromKtsqtoKta 


40 RtoR4 


41 P to Kt 4 


«RtoK2 


48 PtoR6 


44KtoBa 


46 RtoB4 


4«PtoKt6 


47KtoKt8 


4BPtoKt6 


40RtoKatakeePch 


60RtakeBR 


SI RtoBsq 


GiRtoKsq 
68 PtoB4ch 


54KtoB3 


66 KtoQS 


66 K takes P 


67 PtoKt7 


66 RtoQKtsq 
fiOPtoRO- 



GAMES. 

JVofed by J. H. Zukertort. 

(f) White should have played fir^t 20 P takes 
P.- 

' (g) Intending, if the Qnecn intei'pcee, to ex- 
change Queens, with a won end game. As 
Black, however, covers with the Bishop, White's 
21st move results but in loss of time. 21 P to 
K R 4 was the proper answer. 

(h) 20 R takes P ch, SO Q takOM R, 30 R to Q 3 
would be met by 31 R takes P ch. 

(i) IfSOQRtoQ 3,31 B to B 5; if 30 Q takes 
R P, 31 P to R 6 or P to Kt 4. 

(k) Better was 33 Q takes Q P ch. 31 K to B 
sq, 34 Q to Q r oh, 35 K to Kt sc]. So R takes 
P ; but even then White would maintain the 
superiority by 36 Q to Kt 5, 3G P to K 6, 37 R 
i^om Kt 7 to 4. 37 Q to Q ch [37 P to K 6, 38 
Q to Kt 6, 38 P to B 3, 30 Q to Kt 7] 38 Q takes 
Q, 38 P takes Q, 39 P to R6, &c. 

0) 46 K to Kt 2 was better, bat it would not 
have changed the tdtimate result. 

(m) If 48 K to Kt 4, White proceeds with 40 
R to B sq. and if 48 P to B 6. GO R to Kt 2 ch, 
60K to B 4, 61 R takes P ch, 61 K takes R. 62 K 
takes B 2 oh, 62 K to Kt 6, 53 R Ukes R, 53 P to 
K 6 f 53 K to Kt 7, 64 P to R 6] 54 P to K 7, 56 
R to K sq, 66 K to B 7, 66 R takes P ch, 66 P 
takes R, 57 P to R 6 and wins. 

(n) If 65K to Q 6, 66P to R6, Ac. 

GAME 313. 

King's Knight's Gambit. 

White. I Black. 

J. H. ZuxBBiomT. > Mr. L*.wbbvcb. 



1 PtoK4 
a P to KB 4 

3 KttoKBS 

4 PtoQ4 

6 B to B 4 (b) 
• CasUes 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 BtoQS 
Kt to K 2 

10 PtoQ6 

11 K Kt to Q 4 

12 B takes P 

13 P takes P en pas(c) 

14 B takes K Kt 
16 Kt takes P 

16 Q takes Kt 

17 BtoKS 

18 Q to Q 6 ch 

19 R to B S 

20 QRtoKBsq 

21 K to R sq_(f) 

22 Kt takes P (g) 

23 B takes B 

24 QtoQ2 
26 P takes B 
26 RtoKKtftq 
27BtoB4 

28 B takes P 
20 B to Kt 4 
30 Q to Kt 2 



1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

8 Kt to K 2 (a) 
4 Kl to Kt 3 
6 BtoK2 

6 PtoQS 

7 BtoKS 

8 Costles 
0PtoKB4 

10 B to B sq 

11 P takes P 

12 P to B 4 

13 Kt takes P (d) 

14 P takes B 
16 Kt takes Kt 

16 BtoB4 

17 BtoBS 

18 K to R 2 
10 Q to 2 
20BtoKt4 
ai Q R to K sq 

22 Kt takes Kt 4 

23 B to K 6 (h) 

24 B takes R 
26RtoB4(i) 
26KtoR2 
27QtoKS 
28 R takes P 
20 Q to K 6 
30 RtoB7 



and Black won the game after a long stmggle, 

Sa) An inferior continuation, as it does not 
bud effectually the Gambit Pawn, 
(b) 6 B to Q 3 was perhaps better. 
;c) The wisdom of this move is very donbt- 



defei 



f^: 



(d) The right reply : if 18 P takes P instead, 
White would proceed with 14 K Kt takes P, 
14 Kt takes Kt, 16. Q to Q 6 oh, 15 K to.R sq. 
16 Q takes Kt. 

(e) 14 Kt takes P was better perhaps. . 

(f ) White intended to prevent the capture of 
the Bishop with check, but 21 B to Q 2 would 
have the same effect, and it would place the 
Bishop out of any further attack, t^. 21 B to 
Q2, 21 QR to K sq, 22 Kt takes P,2SKtakesKt, 
as & to Kt 8. 

(g) An unsound combination, as Blaek't asrd 
move proves. 



(h) If 23 K takcM B, White proceeds with :— 

24PtoKKt4 21RtoK4 

[If 2i K takes P. 25 R to K Ktgq ch, 25 K to 
R 5 beKt, 20 R to B 4 cb, 26 B to Kt 5 best, 27 R 
takcH B ch, Ao.] 

25QtoQ2ch 25KtoKt3 

26 P takes B ch 26 K R takes P 

37 Q to Q 3, Ac. 



th< 



(i) If 25 Q to R 6, White couM reply 26 Q to 
8 ch, an Black then evidently could not take 



e Bii*hop. 



GAME 314. 

Vienna Opening. 



^Vhite. 

J. H. ZrCBHTOBT. 

1 PtoK I 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 PtoB4 

4 Kt to B 3 

5 B toB4 

6 P to Q 3 

7 Kt to K 2 
• BPtoBS 

P to Q Kt 4 

10 P to Q R 4 

11 BtoR2 

12 Kt to Kt 3 

13 B takes B 

14 R to R 2 

15 P to B 5 

16 Kt to Kt 5 (e) 

17 B takes Kt 

18 Kt takes P 
10 Q to B 3 

20 Castles 

21 K R to R sq 

22 P takes P 

23 Kt to R 6 

24 Kt takes B 

25 QtoRS 

26 PtoQ4 

27 P takes P 

28 RtoR7 
20 P takes Kt 
SO R to Q B sq 

31 P takes P 

32 Q to Q 3 ch 
83 QtoKKtS 

34 R fm Bsq tks P ch 
36 R takes R ch (f) 

36 R takes R ch (g) 

37 QtoK6 

38 Kt to B 2 Oi) 
80PtoRS(i) 

40 KtoKtS 

41 KtoK2 

42 Pto Q6 

43 Q to Q 6 ch 
4M Q to Kt 8 ch 
45 Q to Q 6 ch 



Black. 



Mr. CoBVBT. 

1 PtoK 
3 B toB4 

3 PtoQS 

4 Kt to K B 3 

6 P to K R 3 (a> 

6 PtoQRS (b> 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 Q to K 2 
eBtoR2 

10 B to K 3 

11 P to Q Kt 4 

12 Kt to Kt 5 (cV 

13 P takes B (d) 

14 Castles 

15 K to R &q 

16 Kt to K 6 

17 B t^kes B 

18 R to K Kt sq 
10 B to Kt 4 

20 BtoBS 

21 Q R to Kt sq 

22 P takes P 

23 Kt to Q sq 

24 P takes Kt 

25 KtoR2 

26 P takes P 

27 R to Kt 4 

28 Kt takes Kt 
20PtoQ4 

So R to Q B sq 

31 R takes P 

32 PtoB4 

33 Q takes K P 

34 R takes R 

35 R to Q 2 

36 Q takes R 

37 K to Kt 3 

38 QtoB3 
30 Q to B 7 ch 

40 Q to B 6 ch 

41 Q takes Kt P 

42 QtoK6 

43 K to Kt 4 
41 KtoB 3 
45 K to Kt 4 



Given up as a draw. 

(a) Certainly not advisable. 

(b) To prevent the threatened exchange of 
the Bishop by Kt to Q R 4. 

(0) The wisdom of this move is vex7 douM- 
fed. 

(d) If 13 Q takes B, White proceeds witli 
14KttoB6. 

(e) Not sound, as the continuation 16 Kt to 
B7, 17 Rtokes Kt, 17 B Ukes R ch, 18 K takes 
B, 18 P bakes Kt, 10 Q to R 6 ch, 10 K to Kt sq, 
ao B takes P, 20 Q to B 2, 21 Q to Kt ^ would 
leave Black with a slight advantage. 

(f ) 35 Q takes R ch, 36 K to Kt 3 was not 
prefiirable. 

(g) Hastily played: 86 Q to K 5 would have 
won an important move. 

(h) White gives the vletoiy out of his hands ; 
38 P to K R S would have won the game, 
(i) If 80 QtoQB4, Black replies 80QtoK6- 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 

HAND No. 214. 

Hearts Tramps. 

Z tarns ap Diamond KnaTO. 

Score A B 4. X Z 3. 

A X. B. Z. 

F< H. Le wis. Ool. Smith. Solomon. Capt. Lanrie. 



HAND No. 213. 

PlAyed at the Weetminster Chess Clab, May 1876. 
Soore love all. 
Z tarns up Club 3. 
A. X. B. Z. 

Ca pt. Lauri e. BelaJeff . Joshua. Dr. Ljne. 



HAND No. 215. 

Haad 8 tnm Cavendish's 10th edition. 

Counting the Cards. 

Score A. B S, X Z love. 

Z turns up Club 2. 



TO 



12 



13 




fW~ \0' o hF* 

H!^ I . o \±__± 

♦r*] i*i*i i^s r*' 

4^jJ l»*4>| 11^ L* 



II 



12 



»3 




♦ * 




^J 


* 


9 


^M 


+ * 




^^ 








♦ + 







* ♦ 


10 





♦ 4. 








II 



12 



13 
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NOTES TO HANDS No. 211 and 212. 
Published in the last Number of The Westminster Papers, by E. J., Gordon Square. 

HAND 211. 

Trick i. — An irregular lead, though under accidental circumstances a most fortunate one. Trick 3. — A now opens a fresh * 
suit, which was matter for X's especial consideration. If 'A had the Club Kv, would he not have most assuredly led it? This may 
therefore have been safely assumed in the negative. If he had more Clubs, was he not bound to continue them in the usual course, 
his partner having ciropped the 9, -and the chances being, so far as he was at least aware, of B*s havin|r either the Kv or 10 ? 
Moreover, X himself had origuially four, and his partner returns the lead lowest in the suit, which suspiciously looked as if he 
had originally more than four. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, might not X have reasonably conjectured, A led 
from Kg and Qn only for the purpose of getting a ruff? Trick 5.— Is not this view further confirmed, as it is almost a moral 
certainty A must be weak in trumps, from what X has of them in his own hand, and that B has clearly declared strength in them ? 
Trick 6. — For the reasons before given, ought not X to have abstained from this lead ? It was a choice of evils. His only proper 
le^ was a Diamond through the strong hand. As it happened, he took the only course by which he could lose the game. 

HAND 212. 

Trick 3. — Z having turned up Heart Qn, X must give him credit for not having Kg. Trick 4. — Looking at the score, X, with 
his number of tmmps, could not afford to pass a winning card, and his trumping with the 10 seems defensible. Trick 5. — X is Dow 
in great difficulties. His knowledge extends thus^ far only. A has the three remaining Spades, the Heart Kg is against him, but 
whether in A's or B's hand he cannot tell, as A was entitled to play false when he took the Qn, or B might be upholding it (as 
actually happened), and B*s discard of a Diamond gives no information, as it might be either a protective discard, or if, as a 
declaration to his partner, of Clubs being his suit, he might have very little or great strength in them. Why, for example, should he 
n*t have had the Ace, Kg, Kv, &c., in them ? X was therefore substantially quite in the dark as to the position of the cards in anv of 
the three suits distributed between himself and the other players, other than of course those in his own hand. Thus A might 
have just as well had the Kg, 9 and 8 of Hearts as his partner, or the latter iight have held the 9 and 8 or one or neither of them. 
Whist is not a game of speculation but of inferences. To lead, under such circumstances, a Club or Heart, would be playing tihe 
former. His only alternative as a Whist player was to play upon recognised abstract principles, and that was in this case to lead his 
most powerful suit. His numerical strength in trumps being now gone, he ought accordingly to have led, at Trick 5, Diamond Kg, and 
at Trick 6 Diamond Ace. Other reasons would then have appeared why he should have continued this suit, but they are not necessary 
to go into, as the same considerations as before would have prevailed for his not playing a Heart or Club. Had the maxim of "Play 
upon well-established rules where there is no apparent reason for departure from them " been acted upon, the game would have been 
won instead of lost. It is true this result could not have been foreseen until near the close of the Hand, but still a favourable one 
would have been due to correct play. 



HAND No. 215. 

Notes by Cavendish. — Trick i. — A's lead is either from King, Queen, 10, &c., or from four trumps only, headed by tierce to 
the King.. Trick 2. — X's lead is from Ace, Queen, Knave, &c., or from 5 at least. It must be the latter, as Z holds the Knave. 
Trick 3. — ^The lead is from Diamonds 5 at least. Trick 4. — X putting on Queen can have no more Diamonds. Trick 5. — ^From B's 
not returning his partner's tramp lead it is probable that he has no more tramps. Trick 6. — The inference (Trick 5) is strengthened 
from the fact that 6 leads winning cards. Trick 7. — X has Spade King. Tricks 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. — Z can now count all the 
hands. • A has the three remaining Diamonds, and Queen and 10 of Clubs ; Z has two Hearts, the best and another (for if B had 
the best Heart he would have led it at Trick 7), Spades King, Kv, and another tramp. Z's correct lead, therefore, is the trump, 
notwithstanding that the adversary has led tramps, and that the lead will draw two for one. By leading the tramp Z makes certain 
of ^ the remaming tricks but one. If Z leads the Diamond, and then the tramp, he may equally make every trick but one, but 
by playing in this way he puts X in difficulties. Z accordingly (trick 9) leads Clubs 6, A wins, and Trick 10 leads Diamonds 5, 
Z wins, and Trick 1 1 leads Clubs 7. X and Z make the remaining tricks, and A and B win the odd trick. 

Notes by the Editor. — ^Trick i.— We do not approve the lead ; the Diamond Ace is, in our judgment, the right lead at the 
score. Trick 5. — B cannot have another tramp. The only one possible from A's knowledge is the Knave, and if he had the 
Knave, he would return it before leading the Heart King, Queen. 



CAVENDISH'S WHIST HANDS. 

To the EdUor of Tkb. Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — I cannot pass over in silence the remarks made by your valued correspondent, W. B., in his letter published in 
your last number—- that the card notation of the lUustiative Hands in the loth Edition of Cavendish's Treatise on Whisf is the best 
system he has seen, and had the winning card some distinguishing mark it would then be perfect This, be it observed, is the same 
as that pursued in the Whist Hands of The Field, of which, as well as of yours, I have been for the last three or four years a 
constant reader. From habit, I am able to carry them in my head without the assistance of a pack of cards in either case, but my 
own experience greatly preponderates in favour of your mode of notation. Even were the pnnciple of distinguishing the winning 
card bv some mark — ^a practice you have long since followed — introduced into what may now be termed Caendish's system. 
I should still, so far from considering^ it perfect^ give yours the preference. To assert, moreover, that anything is periiect in 
human matters is, indeed, a bold thing. But it is not for any individual players, however fine their Whist playing qualities 
may be (among whom I presume we may rank W. B.), to decide what is the best form of Whist Hands, but for the majority 
of the readers of them, and until that can be ascertained, I hope you will not deviate from your present course of settng them out. 
i4thMay 1875. Yours truly, E. J. 
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No, III.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F; H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 
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X*s Hand. 
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B's Hand. 
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Z's Hand. 





9 9 




9 9 




9 9 








♦ ♦ 




♦ 4 
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9 9 
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♦ ♦ 






9 9 




9 9 




9 9 






♦ ♦ 




♦ ♦ 


♦ 



Clubs Trumps. A to lead. With the best pUy on each side, how many tricks can X and Z make ? 

The Editor will present the last edition of Cavendish to the person who sends in the best solution and 
analysis of this problem. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. No. no. 



1. A leads trump, say King, X putting on Knave ; won by B« 

2. B leads Diamond Queen ; won by A, with King.* 

3. A leads Trump ; won by B. 

4. B leads Trump ; won by B. 

5. B leads Thimp ; won by B.t 

6. B leads Trump ; won by B. 

7. B leads Diamond Ace ; won by B. 
& B leads Diamond 9 ; won by A. 

9. A leads Diamond ; won by A. 
la A leads Diamond ; won by A.} 



NOTEf« 

* If Ace of Hearts, B then discards Spades 9 ; if X discards 
Spades 10, B Hearts Queen, making 13 tricks. 

t This to play out again trumps, and to hold strength of 
Diamonds with A's 10 if he does not take it, or if B played out 
Diamonds 9, A could not get it into his hand again. 

X This forces- X to discard two cai-ds, say Diamonds; at 
this point X will have Spades King, Knave 10, Hearts Acr, 
but on the last Diamond he must discard either Hearts Ace 
or Spades low 



J, 6. 6. (BrtmiptoR), J. H. L., Cantab, Konge, T. H., Gamma, Brentford, Thatched House, £. J. (Gordon Sq)uure]L 
J. H. K., Sigma, Brighton and A. (Forest Hi^, right. All others wrong. 

XXI. — Try again. Second letter received. You will ^nd the problem in this number worthy of a serious attnck* 
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JOTTINGS.— WHIST AS A BUSINESS. 

The end and aim of our existence is not Whist or Chess. The man Vho devotes his whole thoughts to these 
subjects will, speaking comparatively, be a useless member of the community, because he does not turn the 
brains with which he is endowed to the best account. These games add to the pleasures of life. All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. To devote the mind to one subject is to narrow instead of to expand 
the intellect. It is one thing to play a game until you are a master ; and another to have a game that is 
master of you. An occasional gamble may do one good. To be an habitual gambler is acknowledged to be 
injurious. Money easily made easily goes. If we win largely we become more extravagant than we 
ought to be, and to lose continuously causes sleeplessness, heart burning, and ill temper — things in them- 
selves to be eschewed. A constant series of ill luck comes like a succession of waves buffeting the worn out mariner 
at a time when he is least able to contend against the force brouj^ht against him. A priori^ no one believes 
in a constant succession of luck ; men believe the waves may roll on and on in one stream, but they will not 
believe that the cards will do likewise. Every one thinks that if he lose to-day he will win to-morr')w, and 
although experience of natural laws will guide us in some things, we refuse to believe in those laws which are 
governed by probabilities. In the abstract every one will admit that what he did yesterday with one pack of 
cards can have nothing to do with what he does with another pack of cards on the following day. Yet the 
belief that because he lost yesterday therefore he will win to-day, is one of those things which card players and 
gamblers will insist on, notwithstanding all experience to the contrary. The men who will believe in a run 
of good luck, and will bet accordingly, will not believe in a run of bad luck, but, as a rule, when in the bad 
vein will increase their stakes. To what extent a man may go on winning or losing no one can tell. The series 
may work out in a day or in a year, and it may not work out in a lifetime. The only way to limit your loss is to make 
up your mind at starting that you may lose so much, and come what may, that amount shall not be exceeded. If one 
man loses a trick a rubber, and another only loses a trick in two rubbers, the cards being equal, we know who, in 
the long run, should be the winner, and, given the fact of equality in cards, good play should beat bad play. 
The experience of some good players is to the effect that for years and years together they have won steadily 
an appreciable addition to their income, but there is no good player that has not had a time when all his skill 
has been of no avail, and he has been muff beaten for months together. A living by Whist is one of the most 
precarious modes of life ever suggested, and it would require as large a capital to be certain of the result as is 
necessary for a good business ; and to Ibam to play sufficiently well to obtain a reasonable chance of obtaining 
success would take as long a time as it would to master a business or pursuit that would bring in a better return 
for the time and labour devoted to the work. We are benefitted in the Chess world by the devotion of a few 
to the sole study of the game, but Anderssen never neglected his professional work for his Chess. He 
treated Chess as it should be treated, as a relaxation. Chess was his holiday. But whilst the Chess 
professionals are but few in number, there seem now to be men who devote the whole of their time 
to the game of Whist Some abandon their professions to Whist, others neglect their work, but as we 
think not for Whist proper, but for its adjunct gambling. If they do so with their eyes open, and they can 
afford it, that is no matter of ours, and if they realise how precarious is their existence, no matter how 
they study and work, and attain proficiency in this branch of knowledge, if they do so, we say, with the full 
knowledge of the consequences, it is their business and not ours. They enter a business in which for a 
considerable time they may make profit, and for a considerable time (and come it will, sooner or later), they 
may make a heavy loss. If we are to believe the Greville Memoirs, the players of the last decade, in high 
positions, played for stakes that the middle classes now would reject as baby play, and young men of small 
fortune and little skill play for sums which would make their fathers* hair stand on end. If they would add 
up their probable losses, instead of labouring under that vain delusion that luck will equalise itself within 
a given period, and if they will remember that their pockets are not so capacious as those of the players 
against whom they play, this might stop them in their headlong career. This pocket question is a very 
material matter to bear in mind the moment you take the chance of a long series of luck against 
you. A man may say, I will make up my mind that my loss shall not exceed £,^o per dky. The 
loss may come 30 days in s\^ccession, and this means ;^6oo. It is no exaggeration to say that this may happen. It 
has happened, and will happen again. If you enquire amongst Whist players, we are sure that you will find 
some one who for a series not of a month, but for six months, aye, for twelve months, has played without 
winning more than once in a dozen times. Why should not this happen to you. It is not then a question of 
skill. It is a pure question of pocket and endurance. Every gambler has a theory, which, if you follow, you 
must win ; and each will explain how it is that another loses. They will say, " Oh, at Whist, A can never win 
because he plays too straight ; B can never win because no one can ever tell what he has in his hand ; C is too 
careless," and so on. One man will teU you that if when you lose you increase your stakes, you must win, and 
another will say that the only way to win is to increase your stakes when you lose. One set will say win two 
rubbers and go, and the other says go on whilst you are winning, and throw up the game when you are 
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losing. Follow good luck, never follow bad. There is sense and nonsense in all these matters. A 
man that plays for j£i and wins ^£"2, and takes his profit, and there is an end of it. If the 
same man loses, he goes on until he has lost ;£2o. So one day he has a profit of ^£2, and another a loss 
of ;£"20, balance ;6i8. To get back this ;^i8 in the least time possible will take nine days to do it, 
and it would be rather hard for the other players to suppose that he is to win two rubbers every day for nine 
days. It is at any rate evident that no man can be a large winner on this supposition. We doubt 
if he ever could be a winner on a long series. He simply guards himself against heavy loss, and there is an end 
of the matter. If the other system is adopted, beginning with a loss of £2, and doubling your stake every 
time you lose, and you are certain that you can find men ready to go on until you win once, of course you 
will get out without loss. There is not much benefit in this, and unless you make your baigain before band 
that some one will take double or quits to the end of time (a very improbable proviso), then as you want 
to bet more than your neighbour you must increase your price. You cannot get on at even money, and you 
must, therefore, tempt men to bet We have all seen men get out in this way, but it is too great a risk. A 
third method, that of increasing your stakes when you win, is the least baneful. If you are a winner, it does 
not much matter whether you win los or ;^i. Our own experience of this system is not favourable to it 
We never yet increased our stakes to an appreciable extent without losing all we had won. Systems, if such 
they can be called, seem to suit some men better than others. 



CAVENDISH'S WHIST 'HANDS. 

( Continued from p, 18,) 
The foUo^ving was the way my fiiends and I played the hand : — 

1. A led a small Spade, which was won by Y's Ace. 

2. Y leads a small trump, won by A's Knave. 

3. A leads Queen of Spades, Y being strong in trumps, and knowing his partner to be weak, passes the 
doubtful card (discards a Diamond), 3 wins with the King. 

4. B cannot continue the Spade without allowing the weak hand to make a small trump, he therefore 
plays a small Diamond, which is won by A's Queen. 

5. A leads the King of Diamonds. Y again refuses to trump, because his partner may have the Ace. 

6. Z leads the eight of trumps, which A wins with the Ace. 

7. A, knowing the foiu: of trumps to be in Z's hand, plays the Queen, and draws 2 for i ; if he had led 
a Spade, Z would have made his small trump. 

8. Y plays a small Club, which Z wins with the Queen. 

9. Z plays the Knave of Diamonds, which wins. 

10. Z plays a small Club, Y the ten, and B wins with the Ace. This developes that Z holds the King of 
Clubs, which, with Y's two remaining trumps, gives Y Z game. 

It appears to me that, played in this way, the hand furnishes a ckpital illustration of the above important 
principle. If Y takes the force at trick 3, he is then much too weak to go on with trumps. 

No. 8. Counting the Cards. Z's lead of trumps at trick 9 is a stroke of a " Master of the Science." Y's 
hand furnishes a good example of passing a trick, and making two for his forbearance. He ought, at trick i, 
not to part with his Ace of Trumps. 

No. 9. On the Success of Irregular Play. It appears to me that in the previous hands the success of irregular 
play has been illustrated often enough, and, if not, most of us have had quite sufficient experience of it. In 
the case in question a great deal may be said in defence of Y's play at trick 2, notwithstanding the fact that 
Cavendish calls it bad. A B cannot possibly win the game ; either B or Z has no more Clubs ; the chances 
are exactly even, and it is also possible that A may originally have had six. Has. Cavendish forgotten how 
important it is to keep the command of, the enemy's suit? At trick 8, Y has a good opportunity for 
underplay in Hearts. Trick 10. Considering that Y has been playing a strong game throughout, would it 
not be better for B to save the game while he has the opportunity ? Z, leading the lowest Diamond but one, 
is very perplexing to his adversaries. 

No. 10. This hand is intended to explain and illustrate the new principle with reference to discarding, laid 
down at p. 94, viz., when trumps are declared against you, your first discard should be from the smt you 
wish your partner to lead, but if strength in trumps is developed on your own side, always discard from 
weakness. To discard well is one of the most important points at Whist I have frequently seen very good 
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players lose a game by throwing away a deuce of Spades when the proper discard was a ten of Diamonds, and 
every Whist player will do well to give this chapter his careful study. 

With reference to the illustration selected by Cavendish, there is nothing in it very remarkable. 1 should 
think that it needed no ghost to tell Z, at trick 9, to play the Ace of Spades, when that trick, with the two 
remaining trumps declared in his partner's hand give him the game. 

No. II. Is given to illustrate the importance of getting rid of the command of your partner's suit, and is, 
I presume, a made hand. Z, at trick 2, plays the tnimp card instead of the 5. I am half ashamed to point 
out trifling errors like this, and should not do so were I not criticizing models that ought to be perfect. Trick 
ir. B's play makes me think the hand never occured in actual play. At any rate if this is a specimen of play 
at the Portland, it would not be tolerated here. The point of the hand is at the 8th trick, when Y is made 
to play badly, to exhibit the superiority of his partner. 

No. 12. On Finessing. The play to the 6th trick is good, when Y ought to show his partner his strong 
suit Trick 9. A finesses, and loses the game. I do not say the finesse is unsound, but under the circum- 
stances I should have played differently. I remember playing, some three years ago, with a celebrated American 
Professor of Mathematics, who, though he finessed often and deeply, was always successful. One of his rules 
was, in the absense of indications, if you have six of a suit, do not finesse on the second round ; nine times out 
of ten the winning card against you will fall. 

No. 13. This hand is very well played throughout. It illustrates counting the hands, and refusing to 
finesse. 

No. 14. On leading the losing card to place the lead. Note the following simple inferences. Trick 3. 
Z has the winning Diamond. 6. Z has the winning trump. 8. At this critical stage it is of the utmost 
importance that Z should have the lead to draw the losing trump, and to make his Diamond, or perhaps 
Diamonds \ indeed, if he cannot get the lead the game is lost. Y should therefore underplay B in Clubs. This 
to me appears the course a good player would have adopted. Again, he knows, or, as Mr. Clay says, he oughl 
to know, B has the Ace and Queen of Spades. Why not, therefore, at trick 9, play his be'st Club ? 

No. 15. On leading the losing card to place the lead. Trick 4. Why should B return his partner's iead 
before showing his own suit ? He has not much, it is true, but What he has ought to be made the best of. 
Y's play at trick i shows that he has either King, or Ace ten, and if the latter, it is simply leading to the ** jaws 
of death." Y's play at trick 1 1 is successful, but the probabilities against Z holding two given cards being 7 to i , 
can hardly be defended. 

No. 16. Underplay, i. If A leads trumps he wins game. The hand plays itself. 2. Why should B 
be in such haste to part with the Ace of Clubs when he is not in the least danger of obstructing his partner, and 
if the Ace of Diamonds is against him he has no other card of re-entry. Trick 4. If the Diamonds had been 
unequally divided B's play would have lost a trick, but having no card of re-entry — is compelled to win his 
partner's trick. 6. I question the propriety of B's leading trumps. 7. Y's play is not only bad, but contrary 
to all rule and principle. I'he game is at a very critical stage ; to save it his partner must have something in 
Spades, and yet he parts with the command of his adversary's suit, and forthwith forces his partner, notwith- 
standing his weakness in trumps. Suppose Y plays the Spade — Z wins the trick, and returns it. Y follows 
with the King of Clubs, and afterwards with a small one, which Z trumps. He then leads the winning Spade, 
which forces the strong trump hand. The position of the remaining cards is now declared, and Y Z win the 
odd trick. Adopting the play as laid down by Cavendish, to trick 8, without admitting it to be the best, we 
find that B has led trumps from weakness, and that Y, having deliberately forced his partner, ought to be 
strong. A is underplayed, and he successfully puts down the King second in hand. This is not the first 
game I have seen won by bad play. 

No. 17. Illustrative of Underplay, and playing to the Score. Mr. Clay "held in abhorrence playing 
false cards." Cavendish says that " Y is justified." Now, what ought to be the result of Y's play ? Holding 
B's hand, anybody would infer that A's lead was from a King, Knave, 10 suit. Y Z know better, but they 
possess information that B does not. When therefore Y, at trick 8, tries to underplay B, he should play 
the Queen, not because he suspects underplay, but to strengthen and assist his partner. Cavendish's reasoning 
about A having led a stFengthening 10, obvious enough to Y and Z, is not obvious when applied to B. 

In the previous hand, at trick 9, A ought to have allowed himself to be underplayed, and he did not in 
this ; B ought not, and did. These examples are very unfortunately selected. 

No. 18. When to Lead Trumps fi^om four, and playing to the Score. I differ fi-om Cavendish's note at 
trick 4. The fisill of the cards makes it almost certain that the trumps are equally divided, and if not, the 
winning trump can easily be forced out by the Diamonds. Suppose then A does not finesse ; at trick 5 
he leads the Queen of Diamonds, follows with the small one, and makes game before the adversaries have the 
lead " I gave this hand to four persons who had never seen it before, and they dealt with it in this way. We 
have more apologies for bad play. 
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No. 19. Cavendish terms his next ilhistration "a well judged txurap lead, though tlie adversary has called 
for trumps." The play throughout is not bad, but the hand is so very elementary as to be hardly worth the 
space it takes up. ** It is seldom right to continue the trump when led by the opponents," says Cavendish. 
My own experience leads me to think that when yoii can draw 2 for i it is seldom wrong. 

No. 20. It is developed from A's leading the lowest card but one of his suit that he lias 5 or more. The 
deuce not having fallen, must be with the i o 9 in his, A's, hand. 4. Bad, though successful. Why not lead Clubs ? 
He has six of them. Adopting the play of the text with its faidts to trick 8, we have a master stroke of 
genius, worthy of Deschapelles, well worth studying. 

I hope, with your permission, to finish my review in your next 

W. B. 



THREE OR FOUR AT WHIST. 

We have been favoured with several criticisms on our article in the last number under this head Some 
impugn our calculations, but in the purely arithmetical part we can discover no error. We are not so con- 
fident, however, about our assumption that the odd trick is obtained by one side or other as often as any 
other score. We now go a little further into the calculation, not that the correction which may be necessary 
is of such amount as to invalidate the general conclusion which we gave only as approximate, but because 
the whole question is one of great interest as an illustration of a class of problems which are very common 
in actual life, but which are neglected by mathematicians because the data are not precisely attainable, 
although conclusions might be drawn near enough to the truth to be very valuable in practice. 

If the chance of making each trick in a hand at Whist were perfectly independent, the diflferent 
combination of 13 would be represented by the following series : — 



1+13 X ^^,^ + 



1 3J^1 «*1 
23 



+ -V'a'i-' + &c. = 2^» = 8192 



This series terminates after the i*4th term, and each term is calculated o'ut in the following table. The mathe- 
matician will recognise the numbers as the Abacus Panchrestus, of Briggs, the Figurate numbers of James 
Bernouilli, and the Arithmetical Triangle of Montucla. The beginner may compare them with the numerical 
co-efficients of the 13th power in the binomial theorem. 
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715 
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1716 
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8192 



The odd trick is gained when A B is either 7 or 6, consequently the odds in favour of a higher score 
against the odd trick only is 4760 : 3432, or bet^veen 3 to 2 and 4 to 3. 

In our calculation, or rather estimate, last month, we attempted to weight these numbers, as the chances 
were not actually independent, and going on the assumption that Whist players play for the scores of i and 3, 
and attach litde importance to the scores of 2 and 4, we added to the 7 th and 8th line of the above table, 
and diminished the 6th and 9th. When our attention was called to the point by our assumption being challenged, 
we kept an account of the score by tricks (made in actual play) in a considerable number of hands. The 
number of cases was too small to rely upon for anything but an indication, but the result was sufficient to 
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convince us that our assumption was erroneous, and that the theoretical result arrived at in the table above 
was nearer the truth. 

Correcting our previous calculation accordingly, A B will win only 18 games out of the 32, being at four 
when X Z are at three. The odds in fevour of four against three are, therefore, 9 to 7 in place of 
3 to 2. 

As regards^ the other part of the calculation, viz., the choice between being 3 or 4 against love, the 
correction made shows a very slight advantage in being three in place of four a'^ainst love, when you have 
the deal. In any other case the score of four is, as we before said, most advantageous. 



THE GAME OF YEWKER. 

This ill-bred game ov kards is about twenty-seven years old. It was fust diskovered by the deck hands on 
a Lake Erie steamboat, and handed down by them tew posterity in awl its juvenile beauty. 

It is generally played by four persons, and owes mutch ov its absorbingness to the fackt that yu kan 
talk, and drink, and chaw and cheat while the game is advancing. 

I have seen it played on the Hudson River Railroad, in the smoking cars, with more immaculate skill 
than anywhere else. 

If yu play there, yu will often hold a hand that will astonish yu, quite often four queens and a ten spot, 
which will inflame yu to bet seven or eight dollars that it is a good hand tew play poker with, but yu 
will be more astonished when yu see the other feller's hand, which invariably consists of four kings and a 
one spot. 

Yewker is a moUatto game, and don't compare tew old sledge in majesty, enny more than the game 
ov pins does to a square church raffle. 

I never play Yewker. 

I never would learn how, out ov principle. 

I was originally created cluss tew the Connektikut line, in Nu England, where the game ov seven up^ 
or old sledge, was bom, and exists now in awl its pristine virginity. 

I play old sledge tew this day, in its natiff fierceness. 

But I won't play enny game, if I know my charakter, where a jack will take an ace, and a ten spot won't 
count game. 

I won't play no such kind ov a game, out ov respekt tew old Connekticut, my natiff place. — Raleigh 
Sentina. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Theatres, that is to say theatres where the drama is performed, are at this time much harassed by the 
successful rivalry of other forms of entertainment. When Whitsuntide comes to us, as this year, with July 
weather, the wious suburban resorts, from the Crystal Palace to Cremome, are found more enjoyable than 
tiieatres ; and the old custom of producing novelties on Whit Monday is now completely and wisely for- 
gotten. But the most powerful enemy of the drama is music, which is flourishing in London to an unprece- 
dented extent. There is Italian, German, and French opera at Covent Garden and Drury lane ; French 
opera comique at the Gaiety ; Verdi's Requiem at the Albert Hall, and concerts without end. There is also 
an English opera, but as it is a very little one, and is produced at the Charing Cross Theatre, and has Miss 
Kate Santley for prima donnay it is hardly worth while to mention it It may be suggested that there is some 
native musical talent but as the impresario^ the publisher, the box agent, and fashion have combined in favour 
cf the foreign article, the public submit to the most tremendous extortion \ for music, though described as a 
heavenly mc^, has some very earthy ministers around her. There is enough money spent at the operas 
during the season to set up and keep going twenty theatres. Music adds insult to its injury to the *drama, 
for the .dramatic part of opera is imbecility itself. In this matter the recitative between the melodies intro- 
duced o& the Italian stage commends itself more to us than the spoken dialogue of French and English opera. 
If we aie to imagine a set of individuals who habitually express their loves, hates, joys and sorrows in song^ 
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they may as well do it thoroughly ; but when they suddenly cease from conversation to burst into music, and 
as suddenly drop it, the climax of absurdity is reached. 

With the exception of a little play by Mr. Byron, at the Strand, called IVeak Woman, another little play 
at the Charing Cross, cdWtA Jeanne Dubarry^ and a more important work by Mr. Albery, at the Olympic, the 
month is barren of novelty so far as the English stage is concerned. At the Opera Comique a great variety of 
French plays has been given, and Signor Salvini still continues to attract crowds to Dniry Lane. He has 
appeared once or twice as the gladiator in the Italian play of that name, but as it was quickly withdrawn in 
favour of Othello it is to be presumed that the public were not favourably impressed with it The play is 
dull, and contains some unpleasant passages, which the Italian language conveniently ^conceals from the majority 
of English hearers. In this // Gladiotore resembles most of the productions at the Opera Comique, but the 
latter are supposed to be funny, and are therefore enjoyed. Before these lines are in print Salvini will have 
made a bolder experiment in Hamlet y and it -is to be hoped that the critics will not be swayed by the actor's 
popularity in giving a biassed opinion. It is also devoudy to be hoped that the occasion will not be seized 
for the making of comparisons between Salvini and English tragedians, alive or dead. - The weekly journal 
known as the London Figaro has attempted to stir up much strife by violently espousing the claims of Salvini 
as against those of Irving. To such an extremity is this spite carried that the journal in question has, in the 
worst possible taste, begun to make attacks on the body and legs of Mr. Irving. This being the case, we are 
disposed to regard leniently the conduct of those occupants of pit and gallery who have lately on first nights 
shown their resentment by hissing the editor or proprietor of the Figaro, This rough exhibition of popular 
justice cannot be commended, but it is certainly palliated by the provocation given. 

A remarkable change has taken place in the theory of dramatic criticism as expounded by its professors. 
We have before alluded to the fact that the eternal laws of action and re-action are nowhere more marked 
than in connection with the stage, and a great re-action has lately set in. Briefly, expression is now extolled, 
and repression is temporarily in disgrace. W'ho cannot recollect, so short a time ago as to seem but yesterday, 
that a new era of dramatic art was said to have set in, in which everything should be natural, and, above all, 
quiet ? If an actor raised his voice above the level of ordinary conversation he was pronounced a ranter. 
If he waxed ever so slightly energetic in his movements, a shuddering, whisper of " fustian " went round the 
stalls. Shakspeare cannot be acted without some amount of force, and therefore Shakspeare was voted out 
of date. The legitimate school, of which Sadler's Wells was the head quarters, went to (neces, and the 
members became unhappy strollers in' the provinces. The Adelphi, which had force of a certain kind, though 
it was bad enough, heaven knows, became a mark for derision ; but of that we do not complain. In 
short, the type of perfect acting was declared to be the hero of romance as exhibited by Mr. Sothem, 
or the military swell as embodied by Mr. Bancroft. • All these ideas have now vanished, theories are 
exploded, and force, well or ill directed, is the quality most in favour. There is now no fear of good 
acting being called rant and fustian, but there is some danger of the reverse, and of that man being termed 
the best actor who can make the most noise. The re-action may be said to have commenced with Mr. Irving, 
to have gained ground with the revived taste for melodrama, and to have been consummated by Signor 
Salvini. We ourselves are very glad to see it Force in acting b admirable, but it should be accompanied by 
refinement, ia which quality we think Signor Salvini is slightly deficient. The question is how 
long win the re-action last ? To some extent the public is guided by the press, and the 
inconsistency and fickleness of the press is astonishing, no less in dramatic than in other 
matters. The gentlemen who act at the 'theatres for the Daily Telegraph and the C?/'j/y7rr are at present 
spinning out fluent enthusiasm by the yard in favour of robust and vigoious acting. But enthusiasm in favour 
of any particular thing is evanescent, and persons of gushing temperaments are changeable. We cannot 
therefore hope for much from many of the newspapers, and even those which have good and stable critics 
are also encumbered with editors, and between the two arises conflict, which is generally disastrous to the 
aitic. 

Mr. Albery has written a new play for the Olympic, which well deserves the title remarkable. It is 
described as a comedy of adventure in five acts, and it is called Tlie Spendthrift ; or, The Sa-ti^ner^s Daughitr, 
It is not like the Two Roses nor Oriana, to name two very difterent specimens of the author's style, and if it 
can be compared to anything Mr. Albery has written before, it is of the school of the Tivo T?iorns. But if one 
can imagine Mr. Albery to have indulgeid in a long night's reading of the old comedy writers, to have then gone 
to sleep and dreamt a play, the result might be Th^ Spendthrift, The fivt acts might be called fiw^ separate 
farces, rather than one. comedy. The first act might be called The Rescue; or Courtship in a Sedan Chair; 
the second, T/ie Astrologer Hoodwinked; the third, The Jealous Husband^ and so on. Mr. Albery in his play 
is at once original and imitative, ingenious and laborious. The style is saturated with the manner of 
the last century, but there is a want of connection (until the last two acts) which is Mr. Alber/s 
own. •The incidents are at times ingenious, but the sketches of character are pourtrayed with some 
appearance of eflfort For instance, the description of the dramatis personse given in the programme £uls 
to be quaint, and becomes pointless and rather stupid. The plot is too much built up firom casual incidents 
elaborately fitted in. The child's kite,the loss of Mr. Tingle's pocket-book, the hero's affection for " stodc 
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ale and stalled ox" is exemplified by his eating cold beef and drinking a tankard of beer before 
the audience, his assumption of another characters name, and the manner in which all the character^ are set 
to display the peculiarities given to them in the programme, all these' have an appearance of being forced, and 
smell of the lamp. The Spendthrift is clever, funny, yet not a good comedy ; original, yet suggestive of the 17 th 
and 1 8th century dramatists; the dialo«gue spontaneous, and yet laboured. This may be a parodoxical way of 
describing it, but it is the best description we can give. One mistake it has in common with all Mr. Alber/s 
plays ; it contains unpleasant, if covert, sneers against religion and the accepted code of morality. It is well 
acted by the Olympic Company, some of whom are fresh from that very opposite kind of play — The Two 
Orpham. Mr. Neville is ease itself, and Miss Fowler, who improves vastly, is able to show that hard study, 
and an affection for the art of acting, will sometimes take the place of natural talent. Mr. Anson requires 
something rather stronger than the low comedy he has to do in this play. Mr. Harcourt is always good when 
he is not condemned to pathos, and his acting in T/te Spendthrift is the best thing of his we have seen since 
his Young Marlow. Mr, Forbes Robertson, too, albeit a trifle too boisterous, shows to more advantage at the 
Olympic than he has ever done before. The whole company act together with ease and cohesion, only to be 
obtained by good discipline. 

There is no necessity to criticise Mr. Byron's latest production Weak IVoman, It is precisely similar to 
other plays written by the same author for the present Strand 'Company. The characters are fitted to the 
actors in Mr. Byron's pleasant manner, and there is no attempt at any new delineation of character. The 
chief merit of IVeak Woman is the producing a strong situation at the end of the second act which affords 
Mr. Vernon an opportunity of showing that he is a very good actor. Nor can much be said about feanne 
I>ubarry^ produced at the Charing Cross Theatre, the stage of which is very ill-adapted to anything save farce 
and operetta. It may be noticed, however, that Mr. Sidney, an actor of some promise, has much improved 
since he was at the Queen's, under the Hodson-Clifton management. Concerning the future, it is rumoured 
that yet another Italian tragedian, Signor Rossi, is to appear at the Gaiety next year. Mr. Hollingshead has 
had the ill luck, more than once of late, to be a day behind the fair, and it will be unfortunate for him, if, by 
next year, the critics have turned round and declare that the exhibition of strong emotion is vulgar and bad 
style. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



To Our Correspondents and Exchanges. — All lett«rs 
and newspapers should be ^nt to the Editor, care of W. W. 
Moigan, 67 Barbican, and not to any person who is, or is 
supposed to be connected with the Papers. Attention to the 
address would sare the Post Office much trouble. Half of our 
foreign papers come to us addressed^Londoi;i or England only. 



CHESS. 

S. T. (Adelaide). — Yours is literally a ''message from the 
sea**' for it came in the recovered mail bags of the unfortunate 
" Schiller." The omission was entirely unintentional, and it is 
an oversight for which we can only plead chronic hurry in that 
part of our duties. Be assured that it shall be amended. Your 
Froblem is very welcome. It seems fully up to the high standard 
of your last contribution. 

J. A. C. (Philadelphia). — We are much gratified by the 
interest in our Journal you have so kindly expressed, and shall 
certainly adopt your suggestion. You will find an instalment in 
oar present number, and Herr Zukertort's next article we think 
will surpass die " Forty Years " in deserved popularity. 

R. W. J. (Lancaster).— Thanks for the Problems. We arc 
glad to see you again in the ranks of the Reviewers. 

B. S. B. (Brooklyn). — We are much obliged for your kind 
expressions. The Review v& a welcome exchange. Your letter 
was overlooked for two months, owing to some inadvertency at 



the office, and all your copies for April have gone asfcray. Would 
it be troubling you too much to ask you to complete our set ? 
Commend us to Mr. Gilberg, Mr. Perrin, Mr. Delmar, ** the 
Captain," and all our friends in the City-of Churches. 

J. K. (Brunswick).— Letter and three enclosures received, 
and contents noted. We have been much occupied, but shall 
write fully as soon as other matters are out of the way. 

J. W. (Leeds).— Your letter was too late for correction of the 
"Review," but we have noted your supj)lementary solution 
(author's) of No. 648. The game shall appear in our next number. 

W. C. (Cheltenham). — Many thanks for the trouble you have 
taken in our behalf. As for the problems, these crosses are com- 
mon to us alL 

H. J. C. A. — Thanks for the saggesteil amendment of the 
unlucky three mover. Of course Q to Kt 8 was the intended 
coup. 

W. N. (St. Neots).— We shall adopt your suggestion so far as 
a record of the problems solved and problems refuted are con- 
cerned. Any system that provides against injustice to a 
competitor, however remote the probability, shall have our best 
attention. 

G. R. (Philadelphia).— Letter received, and enclosure noted, 

J. B. MUNOZ (Philadelphia)— .We shall be glad to aid in 
such an interesting work, and 1 are announced [it in the Chess. 
World.. 

V. G. (Highbury).— We shall avail ourselves of Dr. Gold'b 
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problems without fail, 
address is noted. 



They arc always welcome. Your 



J. W. (Iluddersfield).-— Many thanks for the correction, which 
we have made. It is understood that there will be no account 
of the 1873 Tourney. We do not attach much importance to 
the fact that the errors in Mr. F.'s problems were overlooked, — 
but we do to the breach of the regulation expressly provided for 
the prevention of such oversights. 

Cantab. — Send your name and address, and your letter shall 
be printed as a matter of course. Otherwise, we have no 
guarantee that you have any better right to assume the title 
tnan those you refer to. 

R. W. J.— We are glad to hear from you again, and cordially 
thank you for the problem. 

W. C. C. — Your last communication has unfortunately been 
mislaid, but we must maintain the accuracy of our analysis if 
the White Queen is posted at Q Kt 2, as you suggested. 
KR2or KRsq is the only safe place for her, that we can 
see. 

T. Hazeon.— Thanks for your communication, and the inte- 
resting position with it The latter can be done in at most 
eight 'moves by — 

1 Kt to Q B 6 5 Kt to Q B 4 

2 K to Q 7 6 Kt to Q 5 

3 Kt to Q 5 7 K to Q B 5 

4 Kt to Q B 7 8 Kt mates accordingly. 

It is possible it can be done in less, as the above was the result 
of a cursory ejuunination, but we have not had time to look into 
it thoroughly. 

J. P.Taylor, Dalstoil. — Send the problems by all means, they 
are always acceptable. Why don't you let us hear something 
of your Club and its doings ? such intelligence is useful not only 
for us, but yourselves also. Thanks for your last communica- 
tion. 

J. A. Miles. — ^Your denunciation of defenceless positions 
would hold true in ordinary end games, but when the con- 
ditions are laid down that mate must be given in a fixed 
number of moves, then it matters little whether Black can 
play a dozen pieces or a single pawn, he is equally defenceless 
beyond a certain point. Surely, therefore, a defence, consisting 
of K moves only, if it prevents mate up to that point, is just as 
good a defence as the moving of Queen, Rooks, Bishops or 
Knights, which can do no more in the way of prolonging 
mate, and give in reality no further strength of position, than a 
mere appearance of such. 

Problems received with thanks from P. Taylor, A. Rosen- 
baum. Dr. Gold, H. J. C. Andrews, S. H. Thomas, and S. 
Tyrell. 



WHIST. 



L. AND ] 



K. {EUcting penaUy for leading out of furn). — A 
leads out of turn. X says to Z, ** You elect the penalty." Z says 
** No, you elect it." Is that a consultation within the meaning 
of the law ? — Ans. It is a consultation. X has told his partner 
it is for the interest of their side that Z should elect the penalty. 
Z says, it is a matter of indifference whether a suit is called or 
not ; each, therefore, affords information to the other. The 
knowledge that a partner is indiffeient, may convey information 
that Y (or Z) has no right to extract — case 10 Cavendish. The 
question should be so framed, if a question is asked at all, that 
A shall convey no information, and it is best to keep to the 
formula, — Will you exact the penalty or shall I ? 

M.P., S.P., and o* hers. —You will find we have fully con- 
sidered your letter en this subject in another part of this number. 
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DOUBLE DUMMY. 

W^ILLIAMS. — Put down the solution of the Double Dummy 
problems, and send them in. You will then for the first tune 
find out how difficult and beautiful they are. Every one appears 
to think they solve the problems, and Imrdly any do so. As to the 
solution, it is qiute correct, but F. J. suggests it would have been 
better had he inserted in the notes, — If Z refuse to trump the 
long Diamond with the Spade Ace, A must ruff it with the 9. 

ECARTE. 

L. — Dealer plays with a card too many. What are the conse- 
quences ? — 

Answer — ** On perd un point quand, aprte donne sur homrt 
on joue avec plus de €in<) cartes et le droit de nuirquer le roi 
est perdu aussL — Academic des Jeux, par Van Tenac, page iio^ 
exam. 50. 

*' If either party have more or less cards than he ought to have, 
and discard for the purpose of exchanging, without acquainting 
his adversary of the circumstance, he loses two points, and like- 
wise the right of making the King, whether it be turned up or in 
hand."— Hoyle's Games, by G. H. 



The same rule appears in the American Hoyle, by Trumps. 

Major A Rules of Ecart^. — " He who either discards or plays 
with more than five cards loses a point, and the right of marking 
the King." 

Cavendish gives the following rules : — " 18. If after the trump 
card is turned up, and before the dealer accepts or refuses (or if 
there is no proposal before he plays), it is discovered that he hns 
dealt himself more than five cards, the non-dealer, after looking 
at his own hand, may stand the deal, or call a fresh one. If he 
stands the deal he may drafw the superfluous card at random, and 
look at them, and then have them placed at the bottom of the 
stock." 

Note. — This rule varies. With many French players the 
law is, that if the dealer gives himself more than five cards his 
-adversary has the further option of a fresh deal and of adding a. 
point to his score. This penalty is excessive^ and in &s 
country the case is generally ruled as stated in Law i8« 

'< 20. If either player has more or leas than five cards in hand 
he is bound to inform his adversary of the error. In the case of 
the non -dealer, before proposing (or if there is no proposal 
before playing) ; in the case of ttie dealer, before ^accepting or 
refusing (or if there is no proposal before playing) . If he fails to 
do so the adversary on discovery of the error is entitled to throw 
up his hand and to mark the vole, and the offender loses Uic 
right of marking the King whether turned up or in hand." 

"35. If after a discard either player has more or less thatk 
five cards in his hand he is bound to inform his adversary of the 
error. In the case of the non-dealer, before proposing again (or 
if there is no second proposal before playing) ; in the case Of 
the dealer, before accepting or refusing again (or if there is no 
second proposal before playing, except as provided in Law 34). 
If he fails to do so, the adversary on discovery of the error is 
entitled to throw up his hand, and to mark the vole, and the 
offender loses the right of nuirking the King if in hand." 

This rule seems to us unreasonable on the face of it, for the 
rule gives the same penalty for holding a card less than he is 
entitled to as for holding a card more. In the one case the 
player having less than his adversary plays to a disadvantage, and 
m tne other he obtains a great benefiC and Cavendish awimls the 
same punishment to each. Do we misunderstand him ? All the 
laws seem to agree that ' if a man plays with more than five cards 
he is liable to a penalty, and, with some, the penalty is one tricky 
and in the others two. We incline to the more merciful view. 
All the books agree that the player in fault cannot mark the 
King. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The past month has been an unusually dull one in Ix)ndon Chess circles. The projected match between 
the old members of the Universities came to nothing after all, and the hopeful branch which sprang from that 
unfortunate tree — a, match, University Players v. City Club — appears to have been nipped where it sprouted, 
in the columns of the Sportsntan. 

Things were looking dull enough, indeed, when the general gloom was deepened by the unexpected 
appearance of an obituary notice of Captain Kennedy, in the Chess column of the Fuld^ and m the same paper 
an announcement of the death of Mr. Thomas Hampton, the Treasurer of the St George's Chess "Club. The 
regret which the latter event occasioned was drowned in the general rejoicing when it became known that, in 
the case of the former, our contemporary was the victim of either a mistake or a hoax. Captain Kennedy^ we 
-are glad to say, and every Chess player will be rejoiced to hear, is in the enjoyment of excellent health, and 
looks a very unlikely subject for the undertaker, or his congener, the obituary writer in search of an " item." 

The annual blindfold show, at the City Club, was held on the 9th ult, and Herr Zukertort performed on 
the occasion. Ten exceptionally strong players opposed the blindfold player, who nevertheless scored 
six games, lost three, and drew one. The ^ames with Major Martin and Dr. Ballard were stubbornly contested, 
and were concluded at an adjourned meeting. Both games terminated in favour of Herr Zukertort. 

Another pleasant meeting of London Chess players took place at the house of Mr. Eckles, on the 17 th ulL 
The event of the evening was the consultation game played between Messrs. Potter and Steinitz on the one 
side, and Messrs. Blackbume and Zukertort on the other. The game, which will be found in another part of 
this number, wasp won by the last-named players. 

At the Halifax Chess Club, a handicap Tourney between twelve of the members, commenced in 
November last, has just terminated. The following are the leading scores : — 

Won Lost . Drawn . 

(Class 3.) E. J. Walker ... ... ... 920- 

(Class I.) T. Francis ... ... ... 830 

(Class 3.) J. Field • ... ... 7 3 » 

The Match bet>veen Messrs. Thorold and Minchin has been concluded in favour of the former, by 
15 games to 11, and we are glad to hear that the combatants have begun another match — the best of 21 
games — the score in which at present stands two all 

Two gentlemen have sent us the correct solution of the Rev. A. C. Pearson's problem, and as there was 
nothing to choose between their criticisms and analyses of the position^ we felt compelled to appeal to Father 
Time, as the arbitrator of all things, to decide in the matter. His judgment is, that as Mr. W. Coates, of 
Cheltenham, forwarded the solution some days earlier than Mr. R. W. Johnson, the prize should be awarded 
to the former. 

Mr. Grimshaw has requested us to publish his competing set on the late British Chess Tourney, which, 
for some reason or other, was disqualified by the judges, although no fault can apparently be found with it. 
We have no wish to prolong this unpleasant subject, but with a view of doing justice, either to the composer 
or the committee, we submit the five problems to our reviewers, and invite their criticisms. At the same time, 
we must state that, as some of the problems have been published elsewhere, and the solutions may, therefore^ 
be known, we exclude the. set from our Solution Tourney. 

Speaking of the Solution Tourney, our correspondents would oblige us if they would kindly write their 
reviews on a sheet of paper by themselves, apart firom the solutions. By so doing, a great deal of labour and 
trouble will be saved, besides rendering it easier for us to compare the manuscripts of the reviews at the end 
of the half-year. 

The following passage, firom Mr. Tennyson's recently published drama, goes far to prove that he must be a 
Chess player of no ordinary merit, or, at least, in the possession of a considerable knowledge of the game. It 
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is by no means the first time that the Poet Laureate has borrowed a metaphor from the " chequered field," as, 
for instance, in " Maud," where he says : — 



' We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower. 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed." 



perfect, as our readers can judge for themselves, 

COURTENAY : 

And the stakes high ? 

NOAILLES : 

But not beyond your means. 

CoURTENAY : 

Well, I'm the first of players. I shall win. 

NOAILLES : 

With our advice, and in our company. 
And so you well attend to the King's moves, 
I think you may. 

• CoURTENAY : 

When do you meet ? 

NOAILLES : 
. To night. 

CoURTENAY [Asu/e] 

I will be there, the fellow's at his tricks, 

Deep. — I shall fathom him. (Alintd) Good morning, 

"^^^ "" " [Exit Courtenay .] 

NOAILLES : 



NuaiUes. 



In " Queen Mary," however, the illustration is simply 

NoAiLLES (French Ambassador) to Courtenay, Earl of Devon 

So you would honour my poor house to night, 
We might enliven you. Divers honest fellows. 
The Duke of SuffoLk lately freed from prison, 
Sir Peter Carew Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Sir Thomas Stafford, and some more— we play. 

Courtenay : 

At what? 

NOAILLES : 

The game of Chess. 

Courtenay : 

The game of Chess ! 

I can play well, and I shall beat you there. 

NOAILLES : 

Ay, but* we play with Henry, King of France, 
And certain of his court. 

His Highness makes his moves across the Channel, 
We answer him with ours, and there are messengers 
That go between us. 

Courtenay : 

Why, such a game, sir, wbere whole years a playing. 

NOAILLES : 

Nay ; not so long I trust. That all depends 
Upon the ^ill and swifbiess of the players. 

Courtenay : 

The King is skilful at it ? 

NOAILLES : 

Very, my lord. 

The News of the Week (Glasgow) makes the following announcement to problem composers and solvers : — 

"^e offer five prizes for competition, which will commence from this date, and end on the 27^1 November this year. 

To the Composers, — ^Three prizes for the three sets which are considered best — first, second, and third — each set to consist of 
four original problems, ordinary mates, one two-mover, and three three-movers in each set. Those \i'e have on hand at present will 
count in this competition if me authors communicate to us during the next fortnight that such is their wish. Ail the sets must 
be in our hands before the end of August (the problems may be sent in singly, but in both cases they must be numbered), llie 
solutions must accompany each. No mottoes need be used, but the names and addresses of the composers must be sent. This is 
not necessary for publication, but for our guidance. 

To the Solvers, — Two prizes are offer^ — ^the first to the solver who scores the highest number of marks for correct solutions 
(variations are taken into account), and the other to the second on the list. - If any unsound problem appear, the solvers who discover 
such and give proof will be credited with double the number of marks allowed for solutions of sound problems. 

Solutions must be sent in not later than ten days after the publication of the problem. 

Note, — The prizes will consist of current Chess magazines sent post firee for twelve months, or books on the game of Chess, 
according to merit. 

The same paper publishes the report of the committee of the Glasgow Chess Club, submitted to the 
members at the annual meeting, in May, from which we learn that the Club has a flourishing balance in hand, 
besides other evidences of continued prosperity. 

La Strat^e announces, this month, the death of two well-known habitues of the Caf^ de la Regence, 
MM. Wiart and Jain. The former was, perhaps, better known in literature than in Chess, and the number 
under notice contains a cordial tribute to his excellence, from the pen of M. Nivemais. 

•Among the other contents we observe a notice of a new monthly Chess magazine, published at Livoume, 
in Italy, under the jomt editorship of Signors Orsini and Seyhieri. The new Chess journal will consist of 
24 pages, and the subscription price is ten francs per annum. As the leading Italian amateurs have promised 
their co-operation, we look forward with much interest to the new venture. 

The most interesting message from America, during the past month, is the new monthly journal, the 
American Chess Magazine^ the first munber of which was published in May. The American Chess Magazine 
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Good day, my Lord. Strange game of Chess, a King, 

That, with her own Pawns, plavs against a Queen. 

Whose pfey is all to find herself a King. 

Ay ; but this fine blue-blooded Courtenay seems 

Too princely for a Pawn. Call him sk Knight 

That with an ass's, not an horse's head. 

Skips every way, from levity, or from fear. 
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>s edited by Messrs. Neill, Orchard, Kunkel, Mason, and Bull, the latter having exclusive charge of the 
problem department. It is admitted that the first number has been brought out somewhat hurriedly, and 
before the editors had completed their arrangements, a circumstance which accounts for the absence of 
original literary matter. . The second number, however, leaves little to be desired in that respect, and, as 
regards games, problems, and diversified intelligence, places the new magazine in the first rank of Chess ^ 
journalism. 

From the Hartford Times we clip the following address of the Executive Committee of the American 
Chess Association : — 

TO THE CHESS PLAYERS OF THE WORLD. 

The Executive Committee of the American Chess Association believe the International Tournament of 1876 will be an event of 
great and lasting importance to the cause of Chess, and not merely a contest for prizes. The duty imposed upon them by the consti- 
tution, of determining certain questions in relation thereto, they are anxious to perform in a manner to meet the ascertained desires 
of the best players of the world, and to publish the result in the call for the tournament ; thus obviating, as far as possible, difficulties 
and disappointments that are always apt to occur in tournaments. The subjects to which the attention of players is invited, and an 
expression of their views requested, for the purpose of change, amendment or final settlement, previous to or during the tournament, 
are, among others, the following : 

1. Amendments to the Constitution or Bye-laws. 

2. Rules of play in tournaments, and in matches by telegraph or correspondence. 

3. Chess definitions and international Chess notations. 

4. Problem tournament — shall one be held or not ? and Problem Code— shall one be adopted as a guide to composers and 
committees ? 

5. Regulations to govern in the rooms of the tournament, during the hours of play. 
& The publication of a book of the tournament. 

7. The organisation of an international Chess Association. 

Chess players everywhere, having information on these or kindred subjects, which they desire to bring to the notice of the 
Committee, or which they deem suitable for the consideration of the Congress, are invited to communicate the same, either by pub- 
lication in any Chess magazine, or by correspondence with the undersigned, before tlie 1st of next September. 

By order of the Executive Committee. T. A. Congdon, Pres. A.C.A. 

Philadelphia, 24th May 1875. J . 

The Times is, as usual, witty and entertaining, but underneath all 
the fun there is evident an earnest desire to advance the interests of the 
game. The problem in the margin is frpm Mr. Belden's Chess column, 
and is t^e work of a boy only thirteen years old, Master Harry Board- 
man, of Melrose, Massachusetts. If Master Harry's precocity is not 
over^'orked, we predict for him a high reputation as a composer of 
problems. The Times records the sudden death of Mr. N. Marache, 
of New York, a prominent player in th^ Morphy era of American Chess. 
The following obituary is from the pen of Mr. Belden, and is extracted 
from the Times ; — 

Napoleon Marache. 

Every Chess player will re^et to learn of the death of Napoleon Marache, once a 
Chess player of note, who died very suddenly, of heart disease, on 'the morning 
of Tu«day, nth May, at his residence in New York city. Mr. Marache was bom 
on the 15th of June 181 5, in Meaux, France, and consequently was, at the time of his 
death, close upon 60 years of age. He came to this country when thirteen ve^tts old. 
He was first shown the moves at Chess when he was twenty -six years of age, and 
made astonishing progress in the mastery of the game. It is related that within three 
weeks after he had received his first lesson he could give the odds of a Rook to his 
teacher, from whom he had so recently taken the odds of the Queen. Shortly, he 
beoune acquainted with a strong player, who gave him first the odds of a Rook, 
next a Knight, and then a Pawn and two moves, imtil at length Mr. Marache was able 
to meet him on even terms. ' 

In the winter of 1855-56 he won the honorary position of champion of the New York Chess Club, together with a silver cup 
offered as apprize in a match between eight of the strongest players of that day, and subsequently,^ the same winter, in a tournament 
of sixteen players, he again won the first prize, a set of Staunton Chess men. In 1857 he participated in the grand tournament of 
the first American Chess Congress, but was defeated in the first round by W. Fiske. Mr. Marache was then labouring from 
indisposition, and had nearly vanquished his opponent, when he was compelled for a time to retire from the lists, and on his return 
suffered a succession of defeats. 



Roberts, Sec. A.C.A. 



Problem I7 Harry Boardman, Melrose, Ifase. 

BLACK. 




White to play and mate in two moves. 



As an editor he has had charge of columns in the New York Clipper, Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, Porter's Spirit, and 
Wilke's Spirit. In October, 1845, ^'^ commenced the publication of the earliest Chess periodical in this country. The Chess 
Palladium and Mathematical Sphinx, which unfortunately only lasted through three numbers. In 1865, he was secured by 
Dick and Fitzgerald to prepare the Chess matter for a new edition of Hoyle, and his work was so well done, that it was subsequently 
given to the public in a separate volume, as Marache's Manual. For the past seven or eight years he has only occasionallv played a 
game with a friend, but latterly his old enthusiasm seemed to be reviving as he frequently visited the Caf($ International, and had 
become a member of the Brooklyn club. 

For the past nineteen years he has occupied a position in the Union bank, and was ever found faithful, efficient, honest and 
true in the discharge of his duties. 

He was an excellent scholar, a fine musician, a thorough gentlemen and an ardent, faithful friend. As a problem composer he* 
deservedly ranked high. His works were " classical," and he took an especial pride in his self-mates, of whicu he had manii£u:tured 
.«pme very elegant and ingenious.positions« Eighty-seven of his problems are given in th^ Chess-Nuts. 
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THE COMPROMISED DEFENCE AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 

By J. H. ZUKERTORT. 

For the sake of clearness I repeBX here the conclusion of the first part of this article from the last number. 
In the second instance it was proposed that White should, after the moves : — 

1 PtoK4 I PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 2 Kt to Q B3 



3 B to B 4 
4PtoQKt4 

5 P to B 3 

6 P to Q 4 

7 Castles 

8 Q to Kt 3 

9 P to K 5 

10 Kt takes P 

11 PtoQR4 



3 B to B 4 

4 B takes P 

5 B to R 4 

6 P takes P 

7 P takes P 

8 Q to B 3 

9 Q to Kt 3 
10 K Kt to K 2 



13 Q to R 4 



Position after Black*! 13th move. 

BLACK. 



prevent the counter Gambit by 1 1 P to Q R 4- 

The Chess column of the Sportsman brought several articles headed 77ie invmtim in the Evans Gawhit on 
this coup,^ illustrating its success by brilliant skirmishes between- anonymous celebrities, and in which both 
parties seem to have conducted the game ad tnajorem Evansis gloriam. I may here pass over the diflferent 
variations proposed by the correspondents of this column, not one of them could survive the first examination 
and all were tacitly given up by the editor himself^ and examine Mr. Wisker's own continuation. 

II B takes Kt 

12 Q takes B 12 Castles 

13 B to Q 3 

At this juncture we may examine two different lines of play, the 
first one being Mr. Wisker's original attack. The variation in question 
was proved to be unsound by Mr. R. H. Ramsey in the Toronto Globe, 
But this refiitation is neither exhaustive nor perfectly correct in all 
IK)ints, 

!• 

14 Kt to Kt 5 14 P to K R 3 

15 Kt to R 7 IS Q takes P 

Mr. Wisker makes Black play 15 R to K sq, and says, after 16 B to 
Kt 2, " how can Black avoid the fatal consequences of Pto K t}" ^ With- 
out further analysing this continuation, as it results fix)m an inferior 
move of Black, I may but mention, that Mr. T. C. Romeyn of Rondont, 
N.Y., points out in a letter, which is before me, that Black can main- 
tain his superiority by 16 Kt to Q 4, 17 Q to B 4 or Q 2, 17 K Kt to 
Kt 5, &a • 

16 Q takes Q (or x, y, z) 16 Kt takes Q 

17 B to B 2 

The Toronto Globe gives here, 17 Kt takes R, 17 Kt takes B, 18 Kt 
takes P, i8BtakesKt, 19 Rto Qsq, 19 B to B4. 

17 R to Q sq 
18 R to K sq 

If i8 B to Kt 2, 18 K Kt to Kt 5 ; if 18 P to B 4, i8 K Kt to B 3 followed up by 19 P to B 4. 




19 R to K 3 

20 P to B 4 



and Black wins easily. 



18 P lo Q 3 

19 P to K B 4 

20 K Kt to B 3 



16 Q to B 2 

Tht Toronto Globe rtmairVs \ "if White does not exchange Queens at move 16, his best place for the 
Queen seems to be B 2 ; at Kt 3, she would be exposed to the attack of Kt at Q 5, and any other place would 



• As P to O R 4 was already played on loth move of this variation of the Evans twenty-four years ago, and again 
on the nth in 1808, by myself and oUiers^ when Anderssen reintroduced the Counter Gambit, the only novelty in connection 
with it is to call it an invention in 1874. 
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alloMT Black to take Q R with safety." The writer evidently overlooks that the Queen at B 2 is still more 
exposed to the attack of tlie Knight and he fails to notice at all the best retreat of the Queen, to R 3. 

16 Kt to Kt 5 
The Globe gives here the inferior move R to K sq with the note, " Black might also play Kt to Q 5, but 
the above seems preferable." 



17 Q to Ktsq 

18 Kt takes R 

If 18 Q takes Kt, 18 R to K sq, 19 B to Q 2, 19 Q to B 4. 

19 Q takes Kt 

20 R to K sq 

21 R to R 2 

22 Q R to K 2 

and Black has a clearly won game. 



17 Kt takes B 



18 Kt takes B 

19 P to Q 4 

20 Q to Q 3 

21 K takes Kt 

22 B to K 3 



16 Q to Kt 3 
' 17 Q to R 2 

K 17 Q to B 4, Black replies 17 P to Q 4. 

18 B to Kt 2 



16 Kt to Q 5 



17 RtoKsq 

18 K Kt to B 3 



and I fail to see how White can prevent the ultimate loss of the Knight ; if ^'.^. 19 B to B 3, 19 Kt to K 7 ch^ 
20 B takes Kt, 20 Q takes Q B, &c. 



16 Q to R 3 

This move does not provide for the Queen an attacking, but a safe square, and forces the gain of the 
exchange, as Black has now no time to play the Rook, e.g.^ 16 R to K sq, 17 B to Kt 2, 17 Kt to Q 5, 18 K R 
to K sq, with an overwhelming attack. 

16 P to Q 3 

17 B toKt2 17 QtoB4 

18 Q takes Q 18 P takes Q 

19 Kt takes R * 19 K takes Kt 

and Black ought to win with three Pawns against the exchange, 

II. (See the preceding Diagram). 
14 BtoKt2 14 KttoQ4 

White has now of course a great number of continuations, but it 
will be found, I tSink, that the really important lines of play are noticed 
in the following variations. 

A. . 

15 P to Q 3 



15 Q to Q 2 

16 B to K 4 (or d) 

If 16 B takes P ch, 16 Q takes B, 17 Q takes Kt, 17 B to K 3 followed 
up by 18 P to Q 4. 



16 Kt to Kt 3 

17 P toQ4 

18 B to K3or B4 

and Black has a safe position and is two Pawns ahead. 

d. 



17 Q R to B sq 

18 B to Q 3 



16 K R to K sq 

17 P takes P 

1 7 B to Kt sq would be met by 17 P to Q 4. 



18 K Kt to Kt 5 



17 Kt takes B 

18 P takes P 

19 B to Kt 5 



Position after Black's Itth move. 

BLACK. 



W4 



A y^M ^m ^m 
^ Um uM ^m 









Ji^.. 






wm 



Q takes Kt 
19 Q takes P 

with the better game. 

B. (See the preceding Diagram). 

15 Q to B 4 

16 B toJ(C4(ore) 

17 P takes P en pass 



IS K Kt to Kt 5 
i6 PtoQ4 
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If 17 B takes P, 17 Kt takes B, 18 Q takes Kt, 18 Bto Kt 5. 

17 P lakes P 
18 Q to B 3 18 P to B 3 

and I fail to see how White will retrieve bis numerical inferiority. 

e. 

16 B to K 2 16 P to Q 4 

17 P takes P en pass 17 P takes P 

18 Q to B 3 18 Q to R 3 
igQRtoQsq i9PtoQ4,&c. 

I may finish the examination of the variations resulting from 1 1 P to Q R 4 with a note of the Toronto 
Globe on it ; '* // prevents effectually the Counter Gambit^ but by 'so doing allotvs Black just the om line which 
was wanting to establish his defaue" To meet the objection of treating the compromised defence with the 
partiality of a hobby I may mention that the strongest lines for the attack were first given in my preceding 
article, and have not been noticed by its assailants. 



To the Editor of 1^^ WESTMINSTER Papers. 

Sir,— I meant to have sent to the Weekly Herald tiftyf lines in reply to your notice of my letter of 22nd ult. in that paper, but 
I took up so much space with an analysis of the Compromised Defence that I could not do so. 

You say I speak with more confidence of the personnel of the London Chess Journals than my knowledge waiTants. I might, 
perhaps, retort on ^'^^i/r knowledge of /«y knowledge, but whatever my knowledge may be, I have not, except in regard to one or 
two names, about which I have no reason to believe my information to be inaccurate, and with which the Westminster Papers 
have nothing to do, spoken from private information at all, but simply from an examination of the contents of the journals them- 
selves, and I think it is quite possible you may underrate the information that may be picked up in this way. 

I differ from you entirely as to the possibility of Chess cliques, editorial or otherwise, at the present day, and your argument on 
this subject, had you been pleading the case of a' client before me as a judge, would not liave made the slightest impression, provided 
I had been able to maintain my judicial gravity, but I regard your assurance that you do not belong to a clique as much more satis- 
factory. After this I should have had no more to say, but I must remind you that I never used the word clique at all. The word 
I used was oligarchy, which simply means a small number of people in power. In those wretched days to which you refer, when 
Chess cliques were rampant, I cannot help remembering that there were two or three Chess clubs in London whose fame reached 
the provinces, and one of these at one period, if I remember aright, was the Westminster. , But now rumour does not bring to 
those far off regions the most distant echo of any name but the City. The oligarchic vice with which I charged you, in common 
with your brother editors, referred to in my letter, was illiberality, and I confess your reply has not quite removed the impression 
from my mind that the charge was not without justification. 

I have, indeed, to thank you for your frank statement that, had my analysis been sent to you in the first instance, it would have 
been inserted of course. This has the right ring, and is even going further in one direction than I should have asked or wished, 
for I cannot imagine you would insert any communication irrespective of its merits, but the qualification shows, at all events, that 
you have not rightly appreciated my complaint.* There is no necessary connection, that I can see, between a variation in a Chess 
Opening and a particular analysis of that variation. In sending my variation to your paper I expressly disclaimed criticism of my 
exposition of it, and stated that what I wished to give publicity to \vas the variation itself. A Chess variation is a matter about 
which a player who has an insight into the game can form his own opinion without seeing an analysis of it, and I wished the players 
of the metropolis to have the opportunity of doing so with mine. My analysis was intended not for them, but for sceptical editors, 
and this was expressly stated on the face of it. The Ghisgo^u Weekly Herald has probably a larger circulation than the \vestmikster 
Papers, notwithstanding the prosperity about which I am delighted to hear you are able to boast, but I do not suppose it professes 
to have so large a circulation among Chess players in the metropolis or the country generally. However, you have decided that 
till Herr Zukertort has leisure formally to criticise my analysis, which was not meant lor criticism, the variation cannot appear, so 
that possibly six months or six years hence the readers of the Westminster Papers may Ise gratified with the intelligence that a 
new variation of the Evans Gambit appeared in the Glasg<no Herald in January 1875. 

I fear I cannot bring home the charge of illiberality, of which I held this decision to be one of the illustrations, without violating 
the rule you have laid down, but I trust you will understand that this being merely a letter addressed to the editor you arc not 
responsible for its contents . The sort of announcement I wished made was of this sort : — The Glasgoiu Weekly Herald of 2nd January 
ana following dates contains an analysis of a new variation of the Evans Gambit, beginning after the first move of the Eraser attack 
(to 2J^2?*)- ^^^ ™°^^ proposed is 11 B takes K B P, followed by 11 K takes B, 12 ki^k'o/b^ * 13 Q to Q B 4. 

' "\'ou and your contemporary, the City 0/ London Magazine, have respectively bestowed on me from ten to twenty times the space 
necessary to make this announcement, without givmg your readers a syllable of information what the bother was about. 

Oh.KScow, 22nd June l%^S» I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Robt. Moifatt. 



* In publishing this letter we have given Mr. Moffatt the opportunity he desired, of informing the Chess playing public that he had 
published in the Glasgffiu Herald an {Analysis of a new variation of the Evans Gambit, and, having done so, we are disposed to 
dismiss the matter without further comment. We desire to say, however, that in our remarks last month, we did not go so far as to 
say that we should publish any communication, irrespective of its merits. What we did say, we say again, that we are at all times 
ready to give publicity to expressions of opinion upon subjects generally interesting to Chess players.— Ed. 
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WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 



Motto. 



PROBLEMS RECEIVED. 
Name of Author. 



Address. 



I. Toujours pret .... 


Richard Babson, B.A. . 


. Brighton. 


2, Pro Rege et Lege . 


H. E. Kid^on . 


. Liverpool. 


3. All intricate, yet each path plain 






to those who know the way . 


C W. M. Dale . . . 


. Westoe, South Shields. 


4. Die Wacht am Rhein 


H. Kehde . 


. London, W. 


5. Morgenrotti .... 


Ditto 


. Ditto. 


6. Heads or tails . . . '. 


A. Cyril Pearson 


. Mitcham, Surrey. 


7. Look upon this picture and on 






this 


J.W.Abbott . . 


. London. 


8. Ad unguem .... 


Withdrawn by the Author 


, 


9. Sub hoc signo Vinces 


H. W. Molson . 


. Belfast. 


ID. From afar . . . , 


D. W. Clark 


. Barnaul, Siberia. 


II. Palmam qui meruit ferat . 


R. W. Johnson . 


. Lancaster. 


12. Non quo sed quo modo . 


W. Coates . 


. Cheltenham. 


13. Look before you leap 


Frank Harper Bennett 


. London. 


14. Chess nuts .... 


C. Callender 


. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


15. Finis Coronat opus . 


H. J. C. Andrews 


. I^ondon. 


16. Errare humanura est 


Paul Loquin 


. Bordeaux. 


1 7. Tempora mutantur . 


Jno. White 


. . Ottawa, Canada. 


18. L'essere sta nelF avere 


G. B. Valle 


. Spetzia, Italy 


19. Combine 


Monsieur Duchateau . 


. k Rozoy-sur-Sesse 


20. Gluckliche Reise ! . . . 


J.Berger . 


. Gratz. 


21. Perhaps a name 


Conrad Bayer . 


. Olmutz. 


22. Bicolor campus 


George Szabo K. K. Haupb 


man . In Novska im Gradiskaner Grena» 
distrikte, Oesterreich. 


23. My house is my castle 


Robert Braune . 


. Czossfisan Kram, Oesterreich. 


24. A bird in the solitude 


Vilhelm Nielsen 


. Copenhagen. 


25. Mes trois demiers . 


M. Grosdemange 


. La Neuse, France. 


26. Quid sum ego . . . 


Withdrawn by the author 


, 


27, Good is good, but better carries it 


Charles Wliite . 


. Krikas, Bombay Presidency. 


28. Alhoa nui Germania . 


H. Schmidt . . 


. Honolulu, H. I. 


2^ Adelaide 


H. Charlick 


. Observer, Adelaide, South Australia, 


30. Nuvul Kurmunook . 


No name in sealed envelope 


• 



THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB. 

« 

This Club, established in 1866, for the promotion of games of skill, ceases to exist on the ist inst. Another 
instance of a Club in flourishing circumstances being broken up by one disagreeable member. We trust that 
this may prove a warning to Whist Clubs, or the persons having the election of members, never to admit a man 
not known to be dubable. A new Whist Club, by name the Junior Portland, is established at No. 4 Adelphi 
Terrace, with increased accommodation, and at the first meeting of the committee, held on Friday last, sufficient 
members were elected to cover the annual expenses. Whist players desiring to join can apply to the secretary. 
The entrance fee is ;^io los, and the subscription ;£"$ 5s ; country members ^3 3s and ^£2 2s. It is 
expected that the new Club will, in a very short time, rival in numbers the best of the London Whist Clubs. 
The Committee hope to keep intact the entrance fees, and, by and bye, to increase these entrance fees, in order 
that larger and more suitable premises may be taken later on. 

We desire to ventilate a subject that is seldom or never mentioned in print. We were on the Committee 
of the old club, as we are on the new. Pending the discussion that took place as to the necessity of breaking 
up the Club, we were incessantly annoye^ by having repeated to us statements alleged to have taken place in 
Committee which had not the shadow of foundation. Occasionally we heard a statement that had a tittle of 
foundation, on which was interwoven a beautiful scries of illusions, as baseless as it was possible to conceive ; 
and members of the pachydermatos breed came to us, and told us these stories, aiid questioned us thereon, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that our mouth was closed, and that we could not explain (if we wished to do so) 
what had taken place in Committee without committing a breach of trust. These men would go from one 
Committeeman to another, and, notwithstanding every hint, no matter how broad, they would go on with their 
stories, and assume, because they were heard in silence, that therefore their stories were true. We do 
not suppose that anything we can say will ever have any eflfect on such as these, but if younger 
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men hear of such doings they may think such things may be done with9Ut committing a breach of 
good manners. What is said and done in Committee is private, and cannot be divulged, except by 
official sanction, and through the Secretary, in proper form. Again, in the new Club, the election is by the 
Committee and by ballot. We have been pestered to death to vote for this man or that Men come 
to uff and say, So and So and So will vote for me, I hope you will. The ballot impHes secret^'. How 
can we have secrecy if A knows that B, C and D will vote for him. A knows, if his name 
is refused, that E or F ' must have blackballed him, and E and F are therefore detested for Hfe. We 
remonstrated against such a proceeding, and answered each man that canvassed us that we thought such conduct 
highly improper, and the mere fact of canvassing the Committee would, in our judgment, justify the member 
being blackballed. What is it that a Committeeman has to do ? He should consider each candidate with an 
impartial and judicial eye. He ought not to think of friendshij^ or kindness to himself. He 
should say, "is it for the good of the Club that this man should be elected or not?" and if, in 
his conscience, he comes to the conclusion that the man would do the Club harm, and, from feelings 
of kindness, or good nature, he still admits the member, then, in our judgment, the Committeeman is a pol- 
troon and unfitted for his post. We do not know whether such things happen to other Committees, and we 
sincerely hope that such is not the case. If any one has anything to say why this man should be elected, and 
that man should not, the information should go to the Committee direct, and let all the members be on the 
same footing. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. C51. 
8«a Probloms Reviewed. 

No. 052. 

WniTB. BliACX. 

lKttoQB2 IP takes Kt 
2QtoQKt6 2K moves 
8 Q mates 

If 1 K moves 

2 Q checks and Kt mates 

No. 663. 
• See Prt)blem« Reviewed. 

No. 654. 
1 Kt to Q 4 IB takes Kt 

2ZR to K 5 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

U 1 Kt takes Kt 
2QtoQ6ch 2KtoB6 
S Q tAkes R mate 

No. 665. 

1 R to K Kt 5 1 Aught 

2 3Iatea acoonlingly 



wpiTB. 
1 QtoKt6 
KttoC 



No. 666. 

BLA.CK. 

1 K takes B 

2 Kt to Q Kt 7 2 Anything » 

3 Q mates accordingly 

If 1 K takes Kt 

2 Q to Q Kt sq 2 Anything 

3 Q mates 

If 1 KtoB8 

2 Anything 



{toQ3 
I mates 



No. 667. 
1 Kt to Q 1 IK takes Kt 

2QtoQB3ch 2K takes Q 
3 Kt mates 

If 1 B to Kt 3 
2QtoR8ch 2P interposes 

; 3 Q takes P mate 

No, 668. 
|lQtoK7 IR takes Q 

I 2 Kt to K 3 ch 2 K moves - 
I 3 B mates 



|4 



No. 659. 
See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 660. 
See Problems Reviewed. 

Nq. 661. 
See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 662. 

WHITI. BLACK. 

StoQBsq lKtoQ4 

to Kt 2 2 K to K 5 

I Q to B 2 ch 3 K moves 

I Q er B mates accordingly 

If 1 PtoK3 
! B to Q R sq dis 

ch 2 K to Kt 6 

I Q to B 3 ch and mates next move 

If 1 P to K 5 
; B to K B 6 2 K moves ' 

Q to B 3 ch and mates next move 

If 1 K to Kt 6 
BtoQB6 2KtoU6 

Q to R 3 3 Anything 

Q to Kt 4 mate 



wniTB. 

1 RtoK4ch 

2 R to B 6 ch 

3 KttoQB4ch 

4 Q to Q Kt 2 ch 



No. 663. 

BLACK. 

1 B takes R 

2 Ki takes R 

3 P takes Kt 

4 R or P interpo- 



6 Qto KR2mate 

If 2 B interposes 
3 R takes B ch 3 Q takes R 
IQtoKRSch 4 Aught 
6 Q mates 
Solution of A. C. Pearson's problem. 

1 Kt to Q B 6 ch IP takes Kt 

2 Q to Q 7 2 P Queens 
6 Ktto K B4 3 Q takes Kt 
4RtoK3ch 4 Aught 

6 Q mates accordingly 

If 2 K takes R 
3QtoKB5ch 3 K takes P 
4QtoQB2ch 4KtoK8 
5 Q to Q sq mate 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 651, by J. W. Abbott. — This problem admits of two 
solutions, as pointed out by W. Nash, R. W. Johnson and J. 
White. H. J. C. A. and J. A. Miles send the author's solution 
qnly. 

No. 652, by G. E. Barrier.—** Neat and pretty," II. J. C. A. 
— ** Very pretty, but very easy," W. Nash. — ** Pretty and well 
constructed, but not difficult." R. W. J.—** Only a puzzle and 
not much of one either," J. A. M.—** Rather neat, but 
easy," J. White. 

No. 653, by C. A. Gilberg.— This problem admits of two 
solutions, as pointed out by H. J. C. A., W. Nash and J. White. 
R. W. J. sends the author's, and J. A. M. the superfluous 
solution. 

No. 654, by T. Tyrkll.—** Elegant and highly finished," 
•H. J. C. A. — ** A good and very correct problem," W. Nash. 
• — ** An ingenious problem, with one or two good variations. 
The first move is well concealed, and the leading idea is very 
^pretty," R. W. J. — ** A very good problem and difficult, with a 
'small dual, however," J. White. 

, No. 655, by J. P. Taylor.— ** The extra Bishop will, no 
doubt, be excommunicated by some critics, but, for my part, 
I prefer such heterodox brilliancy to the most orthodox dullness. 
.The only fault of the problem is the duals, which, however, are 
■condoned by the great l)cauty of the position," II. J. C. A. — 
•*' Very fair, although, by many, the church party maybe thought 
too strong," W. Nash. — ** Very easy, and, apparently, the pro- 
<luction of a young hand;» The two Bishops, on White squares, 
are quite a novelty," J. A. M. — ** Scarcely a Chess problem, but 



easy description. 
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I do not think such positions should be coun- 



tenanced, as it will oftly tend to depreciate the quality of prob* 
lems, for composers will naturally feel inclined to get over any 
difficulty that may present itself by adding an extra piece, as in 
this case," R. W. J. — *'Too many Bishops rather spoil the 
broth," J. White. 

No. 656, by H. J. C. Andrkws.—** Elegant alike in idea 
and con.struction," W. Nash. — ** Elegant and well constructed 
throughout all its variations, with very plausible methods of 
attack," R. \W. J. — ** A problem with which I can find no 
fault," J. White. J. A. M. is wrong, i P to K B 4 dis ch will 
not answer. 

No. 657, by R. W. Johnson. — ** Obvious and inaccurate; 
duals in reply to 5 moves of Black might have been prevented by 
the addition of a Black Pawn at K Kt 4," H. J. C. A.—** Very 
poor, and the dual in the main variation is unpardonable," W. 
Nash. — ** Very poor," J. A. M. — ** Rather easy, and has a bad 
I dual in the main variation," J. White. 

I No. 658, by A. RosKNHALWi. — *' Pretty, l^ut palpable," 
I H.J. C. A.—** Very good, and free from duals," W. Nash.— 
' " The idea is good, but palpable, on account of the position of 
, the piece," R. W. /. — "Possesses some pleasing pomts, rather 
easy, and contains a dual or two," J. White. 

No. 659, by S. H. Thomas.— This problem, unfortunateljT, 
does not admit of a solution, but the anthor has written, informing 
us of his intention of amending it, when we hope again to sub- 
mit it to our reviewers. 

No. 660, by Victor Gorgi.\s. — There is a solution in3 raov^ 
to this problem, as pointed out by W. Nash and J. White. 
No. 661, by J. Menzies. — This problem is also incorrect. 
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having two solutions. H. J. C. A., W. Nash, and J. White 
. send both, R. \V. J. sends author's only. 

No. 662, by G. J. Slater. — ** A very fine and ably con- 
structed problem, ft puzzled me greatly," H. J. C. A. — '*The 
best problem in the number," W. Nash. — ** A capital problem 
of the first class," J. White. — ** This is an excellent specimen of 
its class, being especially puzzling in the defence," R. W.J. 

No. 663, by Dr. Gold. — Very pretty and well constructed, 
although in the old fashioned style of D'Orville and his school," 
H. J. C. A. — "A succession of checks may^orm an interesting 



problem, but never a difficult one, although, sometimes, a solver 
may be thrown off his guard by the improbability of such an 
occurrence," W. Nash. — *'The idea is well conceived, but all 
Black's moves are forced, and the value of the problem conse- 
quently lessened. The problem could not be difficult to construct, 
on that account alone, and I should say half a dozen such might 
be composed in the time taken over one like 656," R. W. J. — 
*' A class of problem generally easy to solve, and the solution of 
this is too palpable. It is not quite perfect in construction either," 
J.White. 



PROBLEMS: 



Problem No. 664. — By W. Grimshaw. 

. BLACK. 



-^l 






ly;.:..,y. A 



k k 






t:.w 



^'^m 

%'y.i 

^i/. 



^;>i;-..^. 






Ji^::./^i^^ 









m^ 



1^/.././.„^ '/ii/y/./.. //-I, ^//////.///y/y, ^yi^/v::y^::i 

w% w% v-n m% 




Z^- ' y/ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 665. — By W. Grimshaw. 

BLACK. 



'/yy^y. y. y. 




















WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 






No. 606.— By W. Gsxmshaw. 

BLICK. 




^ 



M 



i^fe ^J,__fe^ j^y/y4 

^ Vy 



<y.A '. yy^yy^^^- '6../. -^ ^ 



m W w€''''Wi 



feB-' 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in four moyet. 



No. 667.— By W. GaiMSKiw. 

BLAOK. 



^ '^ rgi r"i r'^% 



WSITB: 

White to play and mate in three moyes. 



No. 668.— By W. OsncsnAw. 

BLACK. 



^^ 



¥y, 






O 



im. m 






0:-.^ 
,^/^_ 



* ^^ ^.2;^ tBi ^ 



'M 



)=h)y. W^ yJ^S. ^/yi 

:y<7'Vy . y//7'y/A "^yyyyy i 






i 






WM^f' 



xM. 






WHITB. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Vo. 69.— B7 J. P. Tatkab, of DalstoB. 

BLACK. 




WSITB. 

White to pfaij and mat* in two morm. 



No. 07O.~Q7 CwAmut A. GnuBsaa. 

BLACK. 



No. Vl.^'Bj A. Ctkil Pbabmht. 



1"^'^^ ^^ f^^'^'^J 

F'^'l i ^m ^^^ F?J 



wm 

/,.// 



P„K iitE 



^^/;^ 

^y^/ 



r^;'^ 



Jp p ^"1 r'l 

^-^;? ^^;ii $■-'.'/>'.: ^;ij^<i»i 

■^A ^„y.J \Mi Ud, 

.-''^.x^ L..' !-;.>' ^i^ 



^ 






White to play and mate in three moTes. ^ White to plaj and mate in three moree. 



Vo. i»S.~B7 J. PiBBCB, 1C.A. 

BLACK. 







■ IP ^ 









WHRB. 

White to play and mate in three moTea. 



No. 873.— By J. Scott. 

BLACK. 



r^ 






-1 ?a! 



r'^>?i 1; 



^^ , ^M,_,3/A' 






^' 






la %y.^ 



f.-/d iP wm w:m 

m/' 111 fe;^l Mid , 



WBITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. e74.~Qy GsoBOB J. Slasbb, Bolton. 

BLACK. 




White to play and mate in three mores. 



No. 676.— By D. Clabk, Bamanl, Siberia. 

BLACK. 



M 



im: 






,^. 



'm 



■ ^'^ W; 



WSXTB. 

White to play and compel self mate in fire 
mores. 
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No. 676.— By Dr. Gold. 

BLACK. 






'^mf^y V''^^/^ WM W'^"^^ 

p/4 py}^, €M f/t'^ 

C/i id,i met ^/z 

'm w'% "m ± rn 

0yJ' WA ''^^/yA * W:A 






V//;. 



W'% 



"^ P/^ %W7 %y^ 



White to play and compel self mate in five 
moTSB. 



No. 677.— By Wm . B. Patih. 

BLACK. 




White to play and draw. 
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GAMES. 



GAME 296. 

Pl^yvdon ibe 17th June I87i, at the hoiue of 
Mr. jr. Bcklee. 



Sookch Gmbb. 



S44 



Black. 
W. N. Pome, 

and 
W. SfBivm. 
1 PtoK4 
t Kt to Q B 3 
a PtekeeP 
4 Ki to B S (e) 
ft Kt P tiikee Kt 

6 PtoQ4 

7 BtoKS 
9 CM:les 

9 R to Kt sq (e) 

10 R to K sq ig) 

11 B to B sq (h) 
12KttoQ2 
13PtoQB4 
liPtoQ i 

16 R to Kt a 
MKttoKteq 

17 P to Kt 8 
19 PtoB4(k) 
19 R takes R 
90 takes P 

21 QtoK2 

22 Kt to B 9 

23 BtoKKt2(m) 
S4BtoQ2 

26 QtoBsq 

26 P takes P (o) 

27 R to Kt sq 

28 RtoKsqf 

29 B takes R( 
aoKttoQsqj 
81 K to R sq 
92 KttoK8 
S3QtakeeQBP(s) 
S4Q takesP 

86 Kt to B sq 

96KttoK8 

37PtAkesP 



White. 

J. H. BLA.cKmvmMM 

and 

J. H. ZUKRIOBT. 

1 PtoK4 
9KttoKB3 
9 Pto Q4 
4 KfttakasP 

6 Kt lakes Kt (b) 

• BtoQS 

7 Q to K 2 (c) 

8 Cbsttes 

• BtoKBI (d) 
10 KttoQ2<f) 
UPIOK9 
U KiloKt 9 
iSBtoKtS 
14 PtoQB4 
16 PtoKB4(i) 

16 Q R to K sq 

17 QtoQB2 

18 Kt to Q 2 

19 P takes P en paae 

90 BtakesR(l) 

91 Kt to K 4 
29 K&to Kt9 
23FtoQR9 ~ 
9t B to Q 2 
25 RtoKsq 
9«Pto9Kt4(n) 

97 PtoB6 

98 F takes P 
29 B takes R 
90 P to Kt 6 
31 QtoR2dh 
99QtakesP 

^toKta 

)toR8 

JtakesBeh 
98 QtoB7 
S7FtoB6 (t) 
38 KttakesF 

(a) 4 Q to R 6 (as ^ayed in the London- 
yia&aa nMteh), 4 B to B4, and 4 Kt takes Kt, 
ftdlowed apb76KttoK2and6KttoQBS,aze 
bare the usoai oontinnatioDS. The more in the 
text ia a novelty, and not a bad one, I think. 

<b) Tha bast reply : 6 B to K Kt 6 woold be 
mei by 6 P to K R8, and 6KttoQBSby6B 
toKtl 

(c) niebeetTsjoinder; Pto K6mnatbe post- 
poned as long as possible. 

(d) The proper ooone to proceed with the 
deroopment. The Q Kt can now be posted at 
Q 9 or B 3, according to circomatances, 
without blocking the Btehop, and the latter 
wiU protect at B 4 the K P if adTsnoed to K 6. 

(e) Fkematme, aa it does not prevent the 
fkirtoer development of White's forces, whilst 
it d e p r i ve s Black of a counter attack, ~ 
notah.) 

(f) 10 P to Q Kt.S would be bad on account of 

10 P takes P 

11 B takes P 11 Kt takes B 

12QtakeeKt 12BtoBS 
13BtoK6 
14 RtoKsq 

UPtoKB4 16QtoB4ch 

10 K to R sq 16 B takes B 
17 P takes B 17 P to B 9 

(ff) If 10 R takes P, 11 Kt to Kt 8, winning the 
erenangeu Teiy nnfkvouzable for Black would 
be 

10 P takes P 

11 KttakesF 11 R takes P 
lfllRtoKsq.I2QRtoQsq. 

ISQRtoQsq 12QtoKsq 

19BtoK6 13RtoKt6 

rif 19 R takes R P, 14 Kt takes Ktch, MB 

lakasKt, U^ Q to K4, whining a piece, or 14 

P tAkae Kt, 16B takes K B P» 16 B takes B, 16 

Q to R B, tordng the mate.] 

14 B takesKt 14 B takes B 



(See 



13 QtoK2 

14 RtoKsq 



16 P takes B 
10 PtoKB4 

17 RtoK6 

18 P takes B 
10 K to R sq 
20 K to Kt sq 



Mied by J. H. Zukertort. 

16 Kt takes B oh 
16QtoR6 

17 K R to K sq 

18 B takes R 

19 QtoKt6eh 
90 Q to B 6 ch 
21 RtoK3,Ae. 

(h) The position of Black's Q R now preventa 
the otherwise efPeciive move BtoQS. ir 11 B 
to B 4, 19Kt toKt 3, 12 B to Kt 3, 13 B to K 
Kt6. 

(i) 16Kt to R 6 would be met by 16 R to Kt 
9,andiri6Qto K4,10P to Kt 3, 17 Ktto B6, 
17 B to Q Kt 2. 

(k) Black mast prevent the White Kniffkt from 
oocupying %. 4, and B to Q Kt 2 would be met 
by P to B 6. 

<l) White take with the Bishop, hitending to 
post the Ki at K Kt 3— see White's 9bit and 
23nd moves. 

(m) Black's best ehance was here to foree 
the end game, by giving up the exchange : 
23 to K 6 ch 

24 K to R sq 24 R takes P 

25 Q takes R 25 Q takes B 
This continuation was at the time of the 

game nndeiTalaed by both parties ; but Black 
would, I think, still have to fight for a draw. 
The position is too complicated to admit here a 
thorough analysis: the following variation is 
one of the most likely oontim^ations : 
28QtoKt6 96BtoQ2 

27QtoKt7 97 Q takes BP 

28 Q takes B P 28 Q to Q 4 

29 P to B 6 99 B takes P 
If 29 P takes P, 80 Kt to R5. 30 Bto Kt2 

^ B to K 2. 31 Q to Kt3 ch), 31 B to Q 2. with 
a fine attack.] 

SOKttakesB 90PtakesKt 

31BtoQ2 31PtoB6 

92BtoKt6 92PtoB0 

SSQtoBS 
Threatening 6 to RO, orR or Q takes P. 
(n) A happy rejoinder, which gives White the 
superiority against anv reply, white get rid of 
the only weak point in their position. 

(o) The move in the text providfe the oppo- 
nenta with an easily won game, but neither 26 
K to R sq, nor 26 P to Q R 3 would equalise 
matters^* y.— 

26 KtoRsq 
27 P toKt 6 27 Kt toK2 

(If 27 Kt to Q sq, 28 B to R 5, 28 R to Kt 2, 29 
fi toK4) 



(SOI 



28 B toR6 
28 QtoK2 

30 Kt takes Kt 

31 B takes B 

32 Q toKSeh 
83 QtoQ7 

34 B takes P 
96 B to Q 6, ete. 



27 P to Kt 5 
2S PtakesP 



38 R to Kt 2 
29 Ktto B4 
90 B takes Kt 
81 Q takes B 

32 Qto Bsq 

33 R to Kt sq 
94 RtoBsq 



26 PtoQRS 

97 P takes P 

28 Kt to R 2 



29 P to R 4 followed up by 30 B to R6. 

Better stiU than 27 P to Kt 6 would be : ' 
27KtcoK4 27 PtakesP 

98PtoBS 28RtoKtsq 

29 P takes P 29 K to R sq 

If 29 Kt takes P, 30 Q to Kt 3 oh. 80 K to R 
sq, 81 B takes Kt, 31 P to Q R 4. 32 Qto Q 5. 
SORtoKtsq SORtoRsq 

31QtoR2 

AtlackiDg the Pawn, and threatening 32 Kt to 
Kt6. 

81 B to B 4 
32QtoQ6 82KttoK2 

33QtoKt7 SSQtoQBsq 

If 33PtoB3,31RtoKsq. 
34 Q takes Q 84 R takes Q 

35RtoRsq 86RtoRsq 

36 P to Kt 6, fto. 

(p) If 28 K to R sq. White proceed with : 

29 P to Kt 6 20 Kt to Q sq 

30 PtoBO 30 B toK8 
3lQtoR4 91RtoRsq 
82 Pto Kt 6 S2QtoB4 

99 Q to Q 8 would beaqnaUy met by 
S3 P to Kt 7 83 R to Kt sq 



84RtoQBsq 84QtoKt9 

36BtoR6 96QtoKt7 

S6RtoKtsq 96QtoR7 

37 Q takes Q S7BtokesQ 

38BtakesP 89BtakeaR 

39BtakesKtl 
Queening In two more morea« 
(a) If 29Q takes R.3OPtoKt6,S0KttoK3, 
31QtoR2oh,31KtoRsq,32PtoB6a&d33 
Q takes P. 
(r) 30 Kt to K 2 was a litUe better, 
(s) If 33KttakaaKBP,Whitewinby 
34PtoKt7 34KttakesB 

96 P toKt 8 queening a6QtoB7ch 
36 KtoRsq 
If 88 Kt takes Q BP, White's best oontiaua- 
tionis: 

34PtakesP 94BtoQ2 

86BtoQKt4 
(t) This advanoe whidh was threatened ainie 
White's fifteenth move takes place at last, for- 
cing the game. 

The time limit was 12 moves an hour, with 20 
minutes' graos once during the game. White 
took nearly three hours. Black nearly fbur. 



GAME 297. 

Vienna Game. 
Played on the 9th Jnn^ in the Annnal BUndf oU 
Hatch, at the Oity of London Chess Club with 
nine ether games. 



Black. 
J. H. Ztrxnioif, 



White. 
B. Ym. 



1 PtoK4 
9KttoQB9 

3 PtoB4 

4 Ktto B 8 

5 PtoQ4 

6 PtoK6 

7 B to Kt 6 

8 B takes P 

9 QtakesP 
lOCasUesKR 

11 BtoK Kt6 

12 Ktto K2 

13 Q to Q R 3 
14PtoQKt4 
16 Kt to B 4 

16 BtoB6 

17 QtoQKtS 

18 P to B 8 
10 R to B 2 

20 Kt to Q 3 

21 RtoKt2 

22 BtakesB 
28 F takes Kt 
24QtoB2 
26 RtoKBsq 

26 P to Kt 6 

27 RfrmKtStoKtsq 
28BtoR7(e) 
28KtoRsq 

Resigns. 

(a) Black ^an now safely choose a Musio 
vailation, as his Q P is already played, and 
White's King's Bishop comparatively out of 
action. 

(b) The right rejoinder: protecting the 
attacked piece , and opening tne Knight's file 
fbr the Rook. 

(e) Black's game requires, notwithstanding 
the piece ahead, the utmost care in conducting 
it, on account of ito cramped position. The 
move in the text compels the adverse Bishop, 
either to occupy the square B 6, whers White 
intended to post his Knight, or to retire the 
Bishop to R 4, In the latter case. Black replies 
with advantaffe Kt to B 4. 
(d) \ etter ihan to capture the exchange, as 
lack's pieces would then still remain out of 



1 PtoK4 
2KttoQB9 
3 PtakesP 
4PtoKKt4 
6BtoKt9 
0FtoQ4 
7PtoKt6(a) 
8PtakesX4 
9BtoK8 
10QtoQ9 
11 KKtto K2 
19 OasUes Q R 
18 Bto Bsq (b) 
14RtoKaq 
16PtoKR8(c) 

16 R to Kt sq 

17 Kt to B 4 

18 Ktto KO 
19KttoKt8 

90 B to K B 4 (d) 

91 BtakssKt 

22 KttakesB 

23 Bto Q3 
24KttoQsq 
26 PtoB9 
26PtoB4 
27QtoB9 

28 BtakesPoh 

29 RtoKt4 



Blac: 
action. 



(e) There is nothing to be done, 
ft 9, Black proceeds 
omBaqtoQBsq.» 
30 B to B 4 ch, and 81 P to Q 6. 



If 86 Pto 



«. »., Bhftck proceeds with 28 P takes P, 29 R 
from B sq to Q B sq, 29 P takes P, 80 Q to Kt 3, 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



HAND No. 216. 

PlAyed at the Ruflsel Whist Clnb. 

A'b hand— Spade 10, 9, 6; Diamond King, 
Queen, 10, 7 ; Heart 8, 7, 5, 4, 3. 2. 



Boore 2 all. 
A. 



Z tarns ap Diamond 4. 



,4 M 



X. 




B. 


Z. 


<9 ^ 








^ 












i 




4* 








10 



II 



^2 



^3 



The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 

HAND No. 218. 

Z's hand— Diamond Ace, King, Knave, 9. 2; 
Club Knave, 8, 6 ; Heart Qaeen, 8, 4 ; Spade 10, 2. 

Score 2 all. 

Diamonds Trumps. 



HAND No. 217. 

Score love all. 
Z turns up Heart King. 
















+ ♦ 



9? s? 






4 ♦ 



♦ ♦ 




P^ 


♦ * 




^ 





0^0 


♦ 









^ ^ 


♦ ♦ 




* 


+ ♦ 




♦ 


4» * 




♦ 










m\ 


<? 


IJ^ 


1 


<9 
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NOTES TO HAND No. 213. 

Published in the last Number of the Westminster Papers. 

W^ithout any desire of criticising the play, though erratic in one or two instances, but deservin g praiseworthy and elaborate 
comment as far as X is concerned, I am anxious to draw the attention of scientific Whist players to the original lead here of 
trumps, apparently simply because they were the best suit. Had the strongest plain one, i.e. diamon ds, been led instead, assum- 
ing the hands all jround to have been played in the usual and proper way, A and B would not hav e lost the game, for Z, after 
winning wkh the diamond Ace, would nave led a small trump, to wnich A would have been bound to play his lowest, and Xhis 
Ace, and A and B must thus have made, in the position in which they were placed, their Heart King and King and Queen of trumps. 
Although acknowledged authorities have often laid dowi\ the doctrine, that trumps may, or even ought to be occasionally led, oU 
the above mentioned ground only, I have never yet seen in any of the treatises, or numerous articles o n Whist I have come across, 
any leading rules for our guidance on this head, and for those wishful to ascertain by an inductive process what combination of cards 
justify or demand a lead of this character, this hand is well worth bein^ recorded. According to, my idea, A was much too weak 
iivthe plain suits to venture on such a lead, but there was quite sufficient strength, both in trumps and the other suits, in the very 
next Hand, No. 2^, that would have made it not only justifiable, but even incumbent on A to commence the- game with a low trump 
as being the best suit, if th6 Knave had not been turned up against him by the fourth hand. Of course! lay out of consideration 
throughout these observations ^rtz/ strength in trumps — which are then led upon grounds peculiar to this suit. — E. J., Gordon 
Square. 



HAND 216. 

Notes by E. J. — Trick i . — The orthodox lead. Trick 2. — ^The discard of A showed he had some strength in trumps. 
X, with his magnificent hand, property led a small trump ; at the conclusion of this trick, two by honours were declared against 
him, so that he ought to have reckoned the adversaries at the score of four. Trick 6. — The lead Jof the trump here lost X and Z 
the game. At the end of the previous trick, it being clear his partner had no more trumps (for at trick 3, Z putting on the 7, third 
hand, could not have the 6), X could not resist the temptation of drawing two trumps for one, evidently under the impression that 
by this means he would make the greatest number of tricks in the plain suits, and doubtless having present to his mind the old maxim, 
•* with a fine hand trump out" But he was little aware he was playing the adversaries* game in the only way they could win it. He 
was instrumental in a double process that was unobtrusively working against him. First he kept putting the lead into A*s hand, which 
enabled him to continue his long poor suit, and thus indirectly assisted him in establishing it. Second — By persisting in playing out 
three rounds of trumps, he left the last two in A and B's hands, enabling the latter to ruff the third round of Hearts, which cleared 
his j>artner*s suit, and leaving A with the long trump to bring it in. The following observations of the late Mr. Clay, in his Whist treatise, 
are very applicable to this case : — ** No mistake is more common or more fatal, than that, having seen wth good reason, at the outset of 
a hand, the promise of a great score, the player does not yield soon enough to indications that that promise was fallacious, but 
obstinately pursues his first idea." When X found great strength of trumps against him after the first round, he should have 
desisteil from playing them, and proceeded to make all the winning cards he could in his own and partner's suits, forcing the stroijg 
hand, keeping the command of his adversaries* suit as long as he could, and refusing the force on the Hearts after the third round. 
Had he thus played, he would have made the odd trick, and so saved the game. Thus A, with but four trumps, no card of re-entry 
in the plain suits, with the command of three rounds in his suit against him, which was headed in his own hand by the 8 only, 
actually succeeded in making three tricks in them. — [Trick 3. — We should not have led trump. — Ed.] ' 

HAND 217. 

Notes. — Trick 2.— Z prefers the chance of forcing X to leading trump. Trick 4. — B would have done better to give the third 
Diamond, it might then have been difficult for Z to discard the Spade ; Z, by putting on Spade Ace, makes the discard a certainty, 
always assuming B to have a third Diamond. Trick 8. — It is clear, by discard of b«Jt Diamond by Z, that his five remaining cards 
are trumps. Trick 9. — The lead here should have been the thirteenth Diamond, then if X trump, B passes, and B must l>e led up 
to, as after X plays Heart Ace, Z must be forced on a Spade, but in the event contemplated it would have been very weak play in 
X to trump. 

HAND 218. 

Notes. — Trick 2. — A would have led a trump here, but was intimidated by the fell of .the ten. Query ? as a rule is it advisable 
to signal at all when, in all probability, the adversary has the next lead? Trick 7. — Awkward lead. B is uncertain where the 
nine of Spades is, and gives his partner (a good player) the opportunity of doing what he likes. Trick 13. — It being the 
thiitl game of the rubber, X who had cut Z four times running went home- to bed. When I saw Z two "days after, he was still 
under the impression ne could play Whist, and at large. [We see no reason for Z's Blue Peter. Trick 4. — Why. the 8? 
Trick 8. — ^\^lat is the use of passing winning cards? Are discards -no longer of any consequence? — Ed.] 

Pembridge Club.— I enclose you one of the prettiest specimens of bumble-puppy I have met for some time. I am happy 
to inform you that the perpetrator is a member of the Westminster Chess Club,, though petering, and not leading trumps when 
you get the lead, Is quite a popular mode of play here. 

[The Blue Peter epidemic, increases in intensity every day. We do not know where this is to end, but the peculiar form of the 
disease pointed out bv our correspondent is one of the most impertinent things we have to put up with at Whist. The player tells 
us to sacrifice our nand because he wants trumps out, probably for the sjie of a finesse, and yet when he gets in he does not feel 
strong enough to leads trumps himself. It is high time that we came to some understanding about the signal. We never thought 
the wretched abortion could be put an end to, but now the Blue Peter maniacs seem to force us to refuse to play trumps when they 
ask for them. We are nearly in the same position as r^ards the lead that, we are in when we play with a man who only leads 
trumps when he has a singleton.— Ed. Westminster Papers.] 
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No. 112.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 













4 4* 






By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 




2J I I l*_*l I*^ 1_4lJ L*^ I 



X's Hand. 



B*s Hand. 




9 

9 S? 




S? 9 
9 9 




9 9 
9 9 





O 
o 0[ 
o o 



Z*s Hand. 






♦ » 



Diamonds trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make two by cards. 



[00 
<> 



^0^ 
0^0 



lo^ 



o o 



O 

o o 







SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. in. 



1. A leads Club King ; won by X. 

2. X leads Diamond 7 ; won by Z. 

3. Z leads Heart 4 ; won by X. 

4. X leads Diamond 8 ; won by Z. 

5. Z leads Heart Queen ; won by Z. 

6. Z leads Heart Ace ; won by Z. 

7. Z leads Heart 5 ; A trumps with Club Queen ; won by A.* 

8. A leads Club 9 ; won by A. 

9. X leads Club 8 ; A discards Spade Queen ; won by X. 
lo. X leads Spade 10 ; won by A-f 

Correct solutions received from E. J., Beta, Thatched House, Bessie, G. B. Fraser, Brighton Club, G. (Cheltenham), John 
Davidson, Melrose, Lex, Gambetta, T. R. H., Hob, M. D., June, Delta and R. C. L. All others wrong. Mr. Lewis awards 
the prize for the best solution to Beta. 



11. A leads Diamond Ace ; won by A. 

12. A leads Diamond 6 ; won by X. 

13. X leads Spade Ace ; won by X. 

Notes. 

* This is forced, otherwise the trumps are divided, and X and 
Z easily make ten tricks. 

t If X leads Spade Ace, A and B make four tricks. Club- 
Queen and two'Spades and a Diamond, or Club Queen and three 
Diamonds. 



CAVENDISH'S WHIST HANDS. 

( Continued from p, 40,) 

21. This hand, apparently *^made" (for it is not usual to win two by cards against JCing, Queen, Knave^ 
ten, six, five of trumps in one hand, and nine, eight, seven in another) to illustrate the sort oicoup (refusing 
to overtrump) for which, says Cavendish, " no rule can be laid down in a book." The play is successful, and 
success always hides a multitude of sins at Whist. If your readers will refer to the Westminster Papers for 
May, Hand No. 212, trick 4, they will find a much simpler, and therefore better, illustration of this important 
principle. 

22. Refusing to overtrump. A has 8 Hearts, the odds against such a hand are 77*000 to i. Trick 2.— 
Z has played a high Heart ; it is immaterial to B whether he trumps with the 3 or the lowest of his sequence, 
the 6. Why not the latter? Trick 4. — A has only 3 trumps, why not, therefore, trump the ddubtfiil Diamond? 
the game is very much against him, and he is pia)ring for the odd trick. Trick 5. — B is evidently under the 
impression, firom his partner's refiisal to trump the doubtful card in the previous trick, that he is strong, and 
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leads his best ; this is the only reason I can give for his rashness. 6. — A ought to force out the winning Heart 
before parting witli the command in trumps. 7. — ^Very good, the point of the hand, refusing to overtrump. 
It appears to me, however, that we have now arrived at a stage where we ought to expect superior play to wia 
against superior cards. In the present instance Z Y can win the odd trick, no matter how A 6 play, even 
if the cards were face upwards. 

23. A third illustration of refusing to overtrump " from actual playing." The point of the hand occurs 
^t the loth trick. A can place the cards as follows : — 

Score : A B require 2 more tricks ; Z Y require 3 more. 

6, 8, of Diamonds, 
and 2 Trumps, 



<2ueen. Knave of Clubs, and 2 trumps, 

or 

I trump and the winning Heart. 



Spades trumps 

B A 

Z to lead 



2, 3, 4, Spades 
9, Clubs. 



3 Hearts and i trump, 
or 2 Hearts and 2 trumps. 
Most probably the former. 
Z leads the Planning Diamond, which A trumps, Y refuses to overtrump, because he finds if he has the lead he 
loses the game. A's play, however, is execrable. He only wants two more tricks for game, and by discarding 
a Club, if his partner can make one, he is certain of the other. Anyhow, it is simple madness for A to trump 
with the deuce. Cavendish asks if, at trick 5, Y should not lead a trump? I hardly think he ought. Clubs 
and*Diamonds are already declared against him, and he knows nothing about the position of the King; 
Queen, Knave, 10 of Hearts. 

24. This hand deserves very careful study — it is from actual play—four by cards are made against two 
l>y honours. It also shows how much information, in certain cases, can be obtained by leading the lowest but 
one of a suit containing five or more. At. the end of the 4th trick Y can place the cards as follows : — 

The Manning Club. 
Doubtful Hearts : no trumps. 



King and other Spades, 
No trumps, 
Doubtful Hearts. 



Diamonds trumps 

B A 

Y to lead 



At least 3 Spades 

Queen, 9 of Diamonds 

At ffiost 2 Hearts. 



' Ace, King, Queen, 10, 2 of Hearts. 
King, 10 of Diamonds. 

A B require only one trick for game. The only way to prevent this trick being made, is for Y to throw the 
lead into his partner's hand, and die only way he can do this is to play the smallest Heart. The coup is suc- 
cessful. Z wins the trick with the 9, and thus brings in the Clubs. A is now completely at the mercy of an 
•enemy who will give no quarter. Cavendish says, ^^ if A makes the mistake of trumping it^ AVhether A trumps 
or not, makes not the slighest difference. 

25. A B have 9 trumps — 3 honours — 7 of which are in one hand, and yet they lose the odd trick. The fact 
is, that the Hand is expressly '* made'' to illustrate the method of playing the desperate game described at page 
119, and, says Cavendish, " A plays well throughout, but he cannot prevent the result" I differ from him. 
At trick 7, he ought to have led a trump to force a discard from the adversaries, on the principle of the Vienna 
xaup. Leading the King of Hearts is very bad, for if led up to in that suit he must make game. He had 
better continue the Diamond 

W* B. 
(To be continued,) 
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ECARTE. 

At Ecart<; it is of the utmost importance* to know on what hands to propose. The odds against various hands 
have never, hitherto, been calculated with exactness, probably owing to the great labour of doing so. As the 
game is becoming popular in England, we have thought it worth while to make the calculations, and now give 
the results in all cases where the first hand (the leader) should play without proposing. The usual rule is to 
play when there is 2 to i in the leader's favour, and this is quite correct, except in those cases where he would 
have to give his adversary probably more cards than he could take himself. In such cases the hand should be 
risked when the odds are a little less than 2 to i. These hands, with the odds in the leader's fevour, are given 
in the following tables. 

^^^len we have completed the hands in which the leader should not propose we will give thdse m which 
the dealer should not accept. The calculations are quite different 

The genei^I principles of discarding are to keep trumps and Kings only, and to throw away the rest. 

With three trumps lead one. Lead generally from guarded suits in preference to single cards. An excep- 
tion is pointed out in one of the following hands. Lead the best of the suit. If the third trick is the first you 
have made, and you are left with a trump and another card, lead the trump. If you have t\\'0 tricks up, lead the 
plain card. 

The contractions used in the tables are as follows : — 

L means leader A means any plain suit 

D means dealer B means any other plain suit 

T means trump C means the third plain suit 

Winning card means a card in any plain suit better than the best in the exposed hand, though it may not 
actually win. Low A or B or C means a losing card in the suits respectively. 

After tmmp is turned, and the player's hand seen, there remain 26 out of the 32 original cards unknown. 
These 26 cards may be combined in * V-VV-'s' * =65,780 ways in hands of five cards. Therefore it will be 
seen that in the following calculations the number of hands won by L, added to those won by D, comes to this 
number. We found the only way to avoid error was to calculate both sides. Some of the possible hands for 
D, in which he is made to lose, he might win if he knew the contents of the leader's hand. We have always 
supposed him to play in the best way, taking it for granted he is ignorant of all that he should not know. 

The first table contains the number of hands in which D will hold a given number of cards out of a 
named number. This table is referred to in the calculations. 

Table showing number of hands with from none to five out of from one to eight cards named out of 

26 unknown. 



Number of hands 
with 
Not any 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 


Oat Of one 

53,130 
12,650 


Oat or two 

42,5^4 

21,252 

2,024 


Out of three 

33,649 
26,565 

5,313 
253 


Outof foor 

26,334 

29,260 

9,240 

924 
22 


Oat of five 

20,349 

29,925 

13,300 

2,100 

105 

I 


Oat of Biz 
named carda 

15,504 

29,070 

17,100 

3,800 

300 

6 


Oat ofaeiren 
named carda 

11,628 

27,132 

20,349 

5,985 

665 

21 


Oat of eight 
named caida 

8,568 

24,480 

22,848 

8,568 

1,260 

56 






65,780 


65,780 


65,780 


65,780 


65,780 


65,780 


65,780 


6s,78a 




I.— Three 


trumps, any other two cards. Case calculated 7 8 9 T, 


.7 A, 7 B 


Leads T 9. 


Possible hands for D 








L wins 


No. of hands 


D wins No. of hands 


Three 


or more trumps 


See table 










946 




2T3 


A 




4*S ^ 7*6*6 










210 




2T2 


A I BC 




*?x7xi5 










1,890 


■ 


aTi 


A2BC 




*?X7X'*?* 










4,410 




2T 


3B 




4"8w7-«-5 










210 




2T 


2B1C 


' 


VxVx8 










1,008 




2T 


1B2C 




*?x7xy 










1,176 




2T 


3C 




?x5' 






336 








iT4 


A 




4^ «•« 






140 








1T3 


AiB 
60 




4X^*X7 










980 
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1T3A iC 

IT2 A2B 

I T 2 A I B I C* 
I T 2 A 2 C 
I T I A3B 
I T I A 2 B I C* 
I T I A I B 2 C 
iTi A 3C 
I T4BC 
No tramp 



4xV?x8 
4x7x7* 
4x7x8x7 

4X7X73' 



4X^ 

4x7x7x8 
4x7x7x7 
4X7X'5» 

J. wlA14*181S 
4 A. 2'3-« 

See table 



1,120 

2,352 

2,352 

2,352 

1,568 

5>46o 

26,334 



1,764 
2,352 

980 
2,352 
5,488 



42,014 23,766 

* In these hands the dealer must discard at random when I^ leads trump on the fourth trick. The 
chances, being equal, are divided between the two. 



C 5-4-3 



II. — ^Two tramps and tliree of one suit. 

Possible hands for D 
Three or more tramps 
2T3A 
3T2 Ai BC 
2T1 A2 BC 
2 Tno A 3 B C 
1 T4A 
iT3 A I BC 
1T2 A 2 BC 
iTi A3BC 
iT 4BC 

5A 

4A I BC 

3A2BC 

2 A3BC' 

I A4BC 
5BC 



See table 

*;*xVxi6 

7x5 x'*^^ 



sx7;v 

sxVa'xie 
5x7x'^" 

5x5x^7^" 

A 2.3.4 
6-4-siri 

«-4-5 



Case calculated 7 8 T, 7 8 9 A. Leads 9 A. 

L wins No. of hands D wins No. of hands 

2,206. 
100 
1,600 
6,000 



6-4*8 
2-8 



«-8-4 

X 



16*15 



5*4 V M^'14 
S ^ 1*8 

5V ie'15-14-W 
A 2-8-4 

ie'IS'14*13'lS 
2*3-4*5 



5,600 



14,000 
9,100 



5,600 
9,100 
4,368 

47,768 



25 
800 

6,000 



I 

80 
1,200 



18,012 



III.— Two tramps and King guarded in another suit Case calculated 7 8 T, K 7 A, 7 B, Leads K A, 

then 7 A. 

L wins No. of hands 



Possible hands for D 

Three or more tramps 

2T3A 

2 T 2 A I B or C 

2T I Ai B I C 

2T I A 2 B 

«T I A 2C 



See table 



A 2-3 

x7xis 



7x6x7x8 

7x6x7 

7x6x^^ 



2T 
2T 
2T 
2T 



3B 

2B I C 

I B2C 

3C 



5*4 



v7-e-5 

A 2-8 



7x7x8 
7x7x7 

5*4 w f ro 
2 A 5.3 



1,680 



560 



D wins No. of hands 
2,206 
200 
2,250 
3»36o 
1,260 

350 
1,680 

1,960 
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1T4A S^Vif^ 75 

I T 3 A I B 5 X «* X 7 . 700 

1T3A1C 5X^»Vx8 800 

1T2A2B SxVx»;« 1,575 

iT2ArBiC 5x^x7x8 4,200 

1T2A 2C 5xVxy 2,100 

I T I A only 3 B C 5 x6x'\l*^" 13,65^) 

iTnoA4PC 5X«slV-^« 6,825 

No tnimp See table 20,349 



46,039 19.740 

To be continued. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The present generation may be more sensible or less vigorous than its predecessors, according to opinioni 
in declining to patronise theatres in hot weather. It seems certain that theatres close for the summer earlieV 
than formerly. The last nights have taken place, or are announced, at the Haymarket, Lyceum, Globe, Royalty, 
SL James's, and Princess's, and others, no doubt will shortly follow suit. But the heat, which is opposed to good 
business in town, does not appear to have an* equally deterring effect in the country, for London companies 
are about to set out in great numbers to overrun the provinces. An association is advertised which contains 
the names of Mrs. Vezin, Mr. Compton, and the Chippendales ; and this company will probably please the 
country better than the emasculated troupe which still owes allegiance to Mr. Buckstone. It is said that the 
Haymarket company is to be re-organised, under the rule of Mr. Sothem, but it is to be hoped that the 
re-organization will not be carried on on the principle hitherto dominant at the Haymarket, of eliminating the 
good, and retaining the weak members. The last nights are also advertised of Signor Salvini, who has 
created an excitement in the theatrical system, only equalled by what has been called the f* dramatic 
performances " of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in another sphere. There can be no question as to the success 
X)f Signor Salvini. Whether he has appeared as Othello or Hamlet, Drury Lane has been crammed from floor 
to roof, and the neighbourhood of Russell Street has been blocked with carriages. The actor has a fine and 
stately presence, ease of movement, and a noble voice. But are these, or, perhaps, we should say, ought 
they to be sufficient to rouse the enthusiasm of an audience to nine-tenths of which the actor is speaking in an 
utterly unknown tongue ? It cannot be said that, even with the critics tlirown in, more than ten "per cent of the 
visitors to Drury Lane can follow Signor Salvini without the aid of a book. How then is this excessive praise, 
this undoubted success, to be accounted for ? We confess to an inability to account for it, unless we again 
hint a comparison with Moody and Sankey, and put it down to contagion, or Something in the air. The odd 
part of the matter is that many of our critics cannot praise Salvini without running down or indirectly depre- 
ciating Ir\dng, whom they praised before they saw Salvini. We venture to say that we prefer the Hamlet pf 
Mr, Irving, for two reasons ; first, because he acts it in English, and secondly, because (let it be said with bated 
breath), we think it is the more intelligent impersonation of the two. 

The chief feature of the season just closing is the success of Salvini \ next in importance is the fact 
that, until Mr. Hamilton Aidfe produced A Nine Day^ Wonder at the Court, no new dramatic author had 
sprung up able to hold his -own against the quartet, Messrs. Tom Taylor, Gilbert, Byron and Albery. 
Mr. Albery should perhaps be omitted from the list, as he has failed for some time to make a hit, 
and his place will be occupied by Mr. Aidfe, if he can keep up to the standard of his last 
play, or by Mr. Boucicault, when his next Irish play is brought out at Drury Lane. A new form 
of entertainment has sprung into favoiu-, which may be called musical farce, or burlesque on opera, of which 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan is at present the sole provider. llie ZoOy which has lately been played at the 
St. James's, is bright and tuneful as to its music, and developes unsuspected capabilities of singing in Mr. Bruce; 
but the librettist has done his best to spoil the production, by the insertion of some lines, sung by Miss Hodson, 
which are both silly and offensive. As for Mr. Tom Taylor, tiiough he has writtennothing newsince C7awwrfy, which 
was the best play of 1 874, he is represented at the Olympic by the revived Ticket of Leave Man. It is needless now 
to enter into the old question of Mr. Taylor's failure to distinguish between the titles of author and adapter. 
The Ticket of Leave Man is an adaptation, but it is a perfect adaptation, and is unquestionably one of the most 
effective dramas ever written. Despite Mr. Neville's early efforts to make the Olympic a home for fashionable 
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comedy, it would seem that this theatre is intended for strong domestic drama. The shirt-sleeved and excited 
gallery at the Olympic, thronged, as it is, to the highest point of perspiration, follows the fortunes of Bob Brierley 
with devouring interest Mr. Neville has secured some of the original representatives. Besides his own 
Bob Brierley, the revived drama has the advantage of the acting of Mr. Soutar and Mrs. Stephens ; of 
Miss Farren, who succeeded, but did not make us quite forget Miss Raynham, as Sam Willoughby. Miss Fowler 
would be very good indeed if she could efface the recollection of Miss Lydia Foote as the heroine. But the 
comparison of past with the present is most injurious to the actor who now takes Melter Moss. The acting of 
Mr. Vincent in this character was, allowing for occasional exaggeration, of the very highest order of eccentric 
comedy. Whether his success in his part was too much for his stability, is only known to those conversant 
with the history of behind the scenes. In any case he has nearly faded from the public knowledge, and is now 
taking a subordinate character in the Detective^ at the Mirror. This play has, in the persons of Messrs. Wigan, 
Atkins and Vincent, three of the original performers in the Ticket of Leave Man, of which it is a weak and 
worthless imitation. 

The functions of creation and the functions of criticism are two very different matters, and should not be 
too.rashly combined in the same person. It has fallen to the lot of two gendemen, who are directly or 
indirectly connected with dramatic criticism, to write two of the worst plays that ever escaped just condemna- 
tion. The Detective^ at the Holbom, is translated* or adapted from the French, by Messrs. Manuel and Scott, 
and it is no secret that Mr. Scott is a dramatic critic. Heartsease^ at the Princess's, is also an adaptation from 
the French, by Mr. Mortimer, and it is well known that this gentleman is editor or proprietor of the Figaro, 
What is more, both gentlemen are supposed to advocate high art in the drama ; art into which nothing common, 
low or violent should intrude ; art which should ignore conventionality, and make an especial study of breaches 
of the seventh commandment And yet neither Heartsease nor the Detective are refined or unconventional, or 
sweet in any degree, and, as melodramas, would have disgraced the late Mr. Hazlewood, who used to translate 
this species of play for the Britannia, and other east-end theatres, at the rate of one a fortnight*. As for the 
Detective^ the authors must have had one eye apice on the French original, and the others on the Ticket of Leave 
Man, The detective, who is the hero, is a washed-out copy of Hawkshaw, and takes from the French certain 
m^^terial functions unknown to our police. The villains — one fierce, the other comic — are strictiy modelled 
after Jem Dalton and Melter Moss. On the other hand, the young man, the Bob Brierley of this play, is 
reduced to a shadow, for the well worn reason in such cases that he is not the manager of the theatre, whilst 
the detective is. Between the first act, which is moderately good, and the last act, which, though very bad, has 
some consistency in it, inasmuch as the detective triumphs over the thieves, there are a series of scenes which, 
in their inconsequence, absence of motive, and lack of purpose, it would be hard to surpass. The adapters are - 
evidendy imbued with the stage theory of police action, for although, the detective and his associates have 
every opportunity of catching the thieves, they cannot be allowed to do so until eleven o'clock approaches, 
and the audience would like to go home. The best thing about the Detective is the acting of Miss Emstone, 
who is one those of actresses that never get from the critics the praise they deserve. Her performance of 
Martha in Little Emily^ Grace Roseberry in the Nnv Magdalen^ and Henriette in the Two Orphans ought to 
have placed her in a more prominent position than she now occupies on the stage. But if some excuse can be 
found for the production of the Detective^ in the fact that the Mirror, late the Holbom Theatre, once had a great 
success in melodrama, and that Mr. Wigan, the present manager, is favourably known by a previous imper- 
sonation of a detective, the profoundest research can discover no object for the introduction on the 
stage of Mr. Mortimer's Heartsease, This is a play adapted, by no means translated, from the 
&nious Dame aux Camellias, There are great changes. The scene is in England, the names of the characters 
are English, one gentleman being pleasantly christened Percy Bloodgood, The heroine does not love 
camellias, but pansies ; hence the title Heartsease, not, as some imagine, heart disease, although the lady does 
^ie of that ailment More than all, the motive of the original is entirely lost by converting the heroine 
from what Dumas made her to a virtuous woman. This sweeping alteration will, no doubt, be set down as 
a concession by the reluctant adapter to the unsophisticated taste of the British public. This is all very well, 
but who asked Mr. Mortimer to adapt the play at all ? Not the British public, which has been content to 
leave the story to the operatic stage. If the play were a recent Parisian success, if all the world were talking 
of it, if some actress had made a great hit as the heroine, if the public had shown the slightest wish to have 
the play on the English stage, we could understand that there was some sort of a reason for adapting it. But 
none of these suppositions can hold good in this case, and the only solution of the problem is, that 
Mr. Mortimer was bummg to inflict his handiwork on die town, and, afler long search for a complaisant 
manager, found him in the French gentieman who has been in tenancy of the Princess's. 

A Nine Day^ Wonder^ written by Mr. Hamilton Aidb, and produced at the Court Theatre, is a success, 
in spite of many £iults and blemishes, simply because it is a comedy that has a plot It is not long, is in 
three acts, the incidents are cleverly fitted, so as to lead up to one another, the audience are kept in the dark, 
and taken into confidence at the right moment, and the acting is good. These items ' make up the favour 
with which the play has been received. But when we come to die leading point of the story, we find that it 
is wanting both in seemliness and probability. Not only is the heroine a character entirely unfitted to gain 
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the sympathies of the audience^ but the chief situation is virtually a struggle between a mother and her son 
as to which of them should belong to the family of an unsuspecting gentleman, by means of marriage. The 
situation itself is unsound, for no mother, unless utterly demoralised, would wish to get her son out of the way as 
Mrs. Fitzroy does, and no son, of the solid qualities of Christian Douglas, would give way to his mother's 
culpable weakness, and it is rather odd that the mother should not have noticed her son's affection for the 
daughter of her host, as they had all four lunched together, and lovers as a rule betray themselves. Nor can 
a mother and son, except under very exceptional circumstances of juvenility on the part of the mother, be 
taken for lovers, even by the most innocent ingenue. The inappropriate nature of the tide is explained by 
the fact that Mr. Aidb has also written a novel on the subject, and it is a curious illustration of the difference 
between a novel and a play that a title well fitted to the one will not do for the other, though the theme may 
be the same. But why does Mr. Aid^ use such out of the way names as Fitzroy and Vavasour, and why does 
Mrs. Fitzroy give way to such a gorgeous toilette, when her son informs Mr. Vavasour that he shares his 
allowance as a subaltern with her. The acting is deserving of praise, the least remarkable representation 
(where we usually get the strongest) being that of Mrs. Kendal. Mr. Hare is nature itself, and 
Miss Hollingshead adds another to the list of those who leap at one bound from a subordinate to a leadipg 
position. There are many traces of the French school about Mr. Hare's company at the Court. In Book 
III., chapter i, perhaps, because it is taken from the French, Mr. Clayton adapts a distinctly French style, in 
his manner, gestures, and accentuation ; in fact, he overdoes it just a little. 



BwH. 

On the 24th ult, at Eversleigh House, Highbury New Park, in his 40th year, Frederick Mason, of 
No. 10 Old Jewry Chambers, and 7 Gresham Street, Solicitor, third surviving son of the late Nicholas 
Mason, Esq., of Wood Street, Cheapside. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

W. 15. M. — Thanks for your kind communication, which is 
very interesting, and most acceptable. We hope to hear from 
you frecjuently. 

Victor Gorgias. — We appreciate your efforts on our behal/, 
and beg to thank you for your last batch of problems. Change 
of address is noted. 

R. W. J. — We will make a note of your explanation. The 
problems are very acceptable, and shall receive due honours. 
The three mover sent last month appears to have no solution, if 
in answer to i Q to Q R 2, Black plays i P to K B 5. 

}. Lord. — Good, as usual. Shall appear next month. 
. Pierce.— To hand, with thanks. We trust matters are 
progressing favourably with your undertaking. 

A. E. Studd.— The problems are not quite up to publishing 
standard, but give promise of better things. What they greatly 
lack is the rather undefinable quality of "point," and the ideas 
want a little more depth and concealment about them. We 
shall always be glad to report on any position you may submit lo 
us. Your proposed solution ofMr. Pearson's problem is wrong, as 
Black on the 3rd move plays K to K B 6, and there is no mate 
in 2 more moves. 

W. Nasii. — We do not think the book is a vei7 scarce one, 
but should recommend you to communicate with Mr. Morgan, 
67 Barbican. 

S. H. T. — Your request has been attended to, we extremely 
regret the error was overlooked. 

T. W. A. — Your communication reached us too late for 
publication this month, but shall certainly appear in our next 
number. 

J. P. T. (Dalston). — We are much obliged for the informa- 
tion. Your problems reached their destination, but please 
address future communications to the Editor. 

Problems received with thanks from Dr. Gold, R. Braune, 
J. Scolt, G. J. Slater, J. W. Abbott, W. Grimshaw and others. 

W. G. C. (Finsbury) — The games have not come to our 
hands, but we shall make further enquiries at the printer's. 

J. E. M. (Clifton)— Thanks for the games, they shall appear 
shortly. 

N. W. (Halifax). — We are much obliged for the trouble you 
have taken. 
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J. P. (Duchateau). — We have forwarded the number a«ked for. 

J. T. Palmer (Hull). — We shall not only bo glatl to receive 
and publish accounts of Chess matches in any club, but shall be 
grateful to the senders. 

J. B. (Gratz).— We note the address given. 

"Centennial Gazette," No. 5, ix> hand. — Will the 
Chess Editor favour us with the previous numbers, c ontaining 
Chess matter, to make our set complete. 

WHIST. 

Egrec. — ^A revoke. 
Alexander. — A misdeal.' 

J. AND L. {Tkro7vifig dawn cards and caUing fA^m.) — ^B 
throws down his cards, and says, " Partner, we nave lost the 
game." The opponents throw down their cards, but A did not. 
A is last player. X leads H Knave. A calls from Z a Club, 
wins the trick >vith the H Queen, and leads the l>est trump, which* 
saves the game. Had not A called the Club, Z could have 
trumped and won the game. Z calls this sharp practice. He 
says it may be law, but it is contrary to equity, and an outsider 
remarks that it is contrary to etiquette. Z also says, A had been 
talking in the middle of the hand about B's play, and that as 
this was obviously improper, A ought not to insist on his legal 
rights, but to give up the game. — Ans. Whist is played accord- 
ing to a code of laws agreed upon by us all. >feither B (the 
l>artner), nor X or Z (the adversaries), can insist on A put- 
ting down his cards. Nor need X and Z throw down their cards 
because B does. They can take advantage of his throwii^ 
down the cards, if an advantage is to be gained, but they need 
not hastily throw down their cards and then grumble. What 
took place before in the place of an irregularity in talking, is 
not sufficiently set out, but from the context we assume that the 
offence, if any, was condoned, or not punishable, and, if this iss(^ 
why mix up the two matters perfectly distinct? A. is perfectly 
in order in calling die card. 

Boston, Massachusets. — It is not the etiquette on this 
side the water to give the name of a writer wh« chooses td pob- 
lish under a nomme de plume, we camiot therefore comply with 
your request. 



The Westminster Papers. 



1ST AUGUST 1875. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty buigh." 

JLast month was a season of festivity in London Chess circles. On the loth Mr, Gastineau's garden party for 
Chess players was held at that gentleman's residence, in the pleasant suburb of Peckhara ; the weather, which 
tip to that time was characterised by all the inclemency of a truly English summer, relapsing into sunshine for 
the occasion. On that day the " beneficial sun " sm&ed upon a gathering of some forty Chess players, who. 
after partaking of an excellent dinner, dispersed about the grounds, some to Chess, some to conversation, and 
^ apparently to keen enjoyment of die meeting. Several interesting games were played, notably one between 
Messrs. Chappell and Down in consultation against Dr. Ballard and Mr. Rosenbaum. ** Interesting " is of 
course a word entirely inapplicable to the game played by Messrs. Bird and Macdonnell against Messrs. Wisker 
and LowenthaL The term is so to speak too diminutive for such an encounter, even after dinner. One of 
the players has assured us that it was a very fine game, another is equally certain that it was not Under 
these circumstances we refiain from qualifying it at all. At the dinner, only one toast was given, that of the 
host, which was proposed in eloquent terms, and with characteristic humour, by Mr. Macdonnell, and received 
with the enthusiasm it deserved. 

Mr. Kunwald's party was held at his residence in Burlington Street. A small prize was given by the host 
for a trial of skill between English and Foreign players, the champions of the occasion being Messrs. Black- 
bume and Potter for England, opposed by Messrs. Steinitz and Zukertort for elsewhere. The game, which 
was prolonged to four o'clock in the morning will be found worthy of '' the candle," and is given in another 
part of this number. In the course of the evening a consultation game was played by Dr. Ballard and Mr. Mac- 
donnell in partnership against Messrs. Bird and Hoffer, the latter gentlemen winning it, after a highly spirited 
and amusing contest 

At a meeting of the managing committee of the British Chess Association, held on the 23rd ultimo, the 
manner inr which a deficiency of ^67 is to be met was "under consideration.'' After all, that sort of thing 
calls for very little consideration, for there is only one way of dealing with it ; to call upon the members who 
have not already subscribed to the funds to do so. This course the committee have adopted, and we can only 
hope their call will meet with the desired response. At the same time we may be permitted to point out to 
the committee that the members will be likely enough to enquire if there has been any audit of the expenditure, 
and if so, by whom it has been made ? 

In a communication received from Herr Lowenthal, we are informed that at a general meeting of the 
members of the St George's Chess Club, held on the i6th ultimo, it was resolved, " lliat the members of the 
Club desire to record, with the deepest regret, their sense of the loss they have sustained in the lamented 
death of Mr. Hampton, and also their warmest condolence with Mrs. Hampton and the members of his fiunilyin 
their affliction." The resolution, although expressed in rather slipshod English, is a very just tribute to the late 
Mr. Hampton, who, for many years prior to his death, devoted much time and energy to promoting the interests 
of die St George's Chess Club, and in other ways did good, if unobtrusive service to the progress of Chess 
in this country. At the same meeting Mr. W. A. Lindsay undertook the duties of Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

We have received a communication from Herr Lowenthal, requesting us to give him an opportunity 
of refreshing his memory by a perusal of the letter that we stated in our June number he had addressed to Herr 
Kohtz. The letter in question, it may be remembered, was written in reply to a question having reference to 
the admission of joint compositions in the English problem tourneys. We have not the slightest objection to 
granting this request, and think the best course will be for us to place the letter in the hands of some gentleman 
in whose judgment the Chess world will have confidence. We suggest Mr. Medley, if .that gentleman will 
trouble himself with the matter. 

In contemporaneous criticism the JFiM is making a great effort to keep pace with the times. Our con- 
temporary has recently published an elaborate review, extending over two columns, of Mr. Long's 
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Positions in the Chess Openings and Mr. Cook's Synopsis of the Chess Openings, The former of these works was 
published, if our memory serves us aright, in 1873, ^^^ ^^^ latter has certainly been before the public for the 
best part of the year. In due time, we suppose about 1880, the Chess literateur of the Field, whoever he may 
be, will feel himself equal to tackle with Mr. Wormald's Chess Openings^ or even Mr. Gossip's Manual, 

Mr. Bird's Chess Masterpieces has been issued from the press, and shall be reviewed in our next number. 
The publishers are Dean and Son, 160A Fleet Street, and the price of the work is two shillings and sixpence- 

The following letter on the subject of a problem code is deserving of attention : — 

PROBLEM CODE.— ** SHALL ONE BE ADOPTED AS A GUIDE TO COMPOSERS AND COMMITTEES?" 

To the 'Editor cf 1^^ Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — The necessity of a problem code is; I think, by this time fully established. There ought not to be a dilTerence of opinion 
between composers and committees as to what are the good or bad points of a problem, and yet this is what has actually taken place 
in almost every tourney; Some years ago I construct^ a code, and you were kind enough to publish the leading principles upon 
which itiK'as founded, m your Papers for October 1870. I took the points of a first-class problem to be (i) a natural position, (2) 
economy of pieces, and (3) clever manipulation, combined with (4) beauty, (5) difficulty, and (6) originality, and suggestc^l that marks 
should be given for these points according to their relative importance in problem composition. Since that time several 
composers have expressed their views on the subject, but I have seen nothing to prevent the general applicability of a similar code. 
Mr. Carpenter's "definitions" are simply an exaltation of one point, "manipulation," at the expense of two others, "a natural 
position ' and ** economy of pieces," both which points might oe neglected in the construction of one of his perfect problems. 

Mr. Abbott advocates "difficulty" and "manipulation," and professes not to understand "beauty" and the neccessity for 
m natural arrangement of the men. The working of this system of classification is shown by the late awards in the B. C. Ai 
Tourney. 

M. Barbier, on the other hand, admires '* beauty " and " manipulative excellence," combined with "economy of pieces." 

Mr. Menzies likes "concentrativeness," which is a combination of my second and third points — "economy of pieces" with 
" clever manipulation. " 

Herr Berger does not approve of unnatural positions, and considers quiet moves the top of the art of the present time. These 
quiet moves find their place in my system as " difficulty " arising from the number of moves at the disposal of the attack. 

Other composers have expressed views in accordance With one or other of the above. What is wanted now, is to fix the relativ<^ 
importance of tne various points so that composers and committees may be guided by the same rules. 

Yours truly, E. F. 

A new. West End Club is about to be formed in London. Among the promoters are nearly all the 
leading players, English and Foreign, and report speaks highly of the prospects of the new venture. Mr. A. 
Rosen baum is the Honorary Secretary ^(? tern. 

By the courtesy of Mr. James T. Palmer, Honorary Secretary of the Hull Church Institute Chess Club, we 
are enabled to give the following report of a match between the members of that club and the Chess players of 
Grimsby. 



A friendly Chess tomrney took place in the Chnrch Institote, 
HnU, on Saturday afternoooi 24tiinit., between six members of 
the above Club, and a similar number of Ghessites from Grimsby 
mod neighbonrhood. Flay oommenced at 2.45 p.m., the players 
being paired by baUot, and each pair playing two games in 
acoordanoe with Staunton's rales. Mr. Freeborough speedily 
won two games of Mr. Watson, bnt this score was soon after 
neutralised by Mr. Smith defeating Mr. Dixon in both games. 
The games between Messrs. Farrow and Parker, and Palmer 
and Gnilliatt, were most erenly contested, each player being 
credited with one game. The Bev. A. B. Skipworth and Mr. 
Worrall next succeeded in winning a game each for their le. 
spective sides, and tliis brought the total number of games np 
to fire for each team. Mr. Worrall gained an important adTan- 
tage in his second place with Mr. Johnson, by bringing his 
** clerical piece" en ptiit with his opponent's Queen andXastle, 
ftnd it was patent to the spectators that this profitable exchange 
was qnite sufficient to win Mr. W. the game. Attention was 
now centred upon the final game between the Bev. A. B. 
Skipworth and Mr. Gresham. At this stage of the match the 
play was most exciting, apd was eagerly watched by tbe 
▼ieitors. With a king and four pawns, to his adversary's king 
and five pawns, Mr. Gresham made the most strenuous elTorts 
to elFeot a draw, and thus secure a victory to the Hull team. 
It is almost needless to state that the Bev. gentleman, who is 



a Chess player of repute, was equally diligent, as the slightest 
slip on his part was soffleient to lose the match. After some 
magnificent play on both sides, by a fine combination the Ber. 
gentleman succeeded in winning the game, and thus equalised 
scores : — 



Hull. 




Grixsbi. 




E. Freeborough 


... 2 


H. Watson 





G. Worrall ... 


... 2 


G. Johnson 





G. W. FtoTow 


... 1 


J. Parker 


1 


J. T. Palmer ... 


... 1 


H. GuiUiatt ... 


1 


H. Dixon 


... 


G. Smith 


2 


G. Gresham ... 


... 


A. B. Skipworth ... 


2 



6 



6 



The match being completed, the players adjourned to a com- 
fortable tea, provided by the Hull players. The Bev. A. B. 
Skipworth presided, and on behalf of the Grimsby playera 
thanked the Hull team for their reception, and trusted ere 
long to receive them at Grimsby, in an eqnally liberal manner. 
Tea over, play was resumed, and of 17 additional games the 
home team won eight, lost seven, and two were unfinished, the 
Grimsby players having to leave early. A return match, to 
take place at Grimsby, in Augnst, will most probably hb 
arranged.. 



The programme of the meeting of the Counties Chess Association, appointed to be held at Glasgow, on the 
9nd instant, reached ns too late for notice in our last number. Besides the usual tourney for the champion 
cap, now held by Mr. Bum, of Liverpool, a great number of matches and toumies have been arranged, 
including blindfold and simultaneous games by Herren Steinitz and Zukertort 

Several eminent Metropolitan players have be«i invited, and will probably attend the meeting, which 
promises to be a most successful one m every respect. The Congress will terminate on Saturday, the 7th 
instant, with llie annual meetira; and luncheon, at which Lord Lyttekon is expected to preside. 
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We have been favoured with a prospectus of the new Italian Chess monthly. The magazine will com- 
prise 24 pages of games, ancient and modem, with critical notes, end games problems, Chess bibliography, news 
and correspondence, and will be published at 35 Via Vittorio Emanuelle, Livomo, imder the tide of Nuova 
Rrvista Degli Scacchi, Intending subscribers should communicate with the Editorial Secretary, A, Bronzini, 
4it the above address. We wish the new adventurer a complete success. 

The Dubuque journal for July contains a very good translation of M. Delannoy's article npoa La 
Stratkgie^ the Philosophy of Chess^ a large number of games, and over a score of Problems. 

From the Hartford Times we learn that the championship of Hartford has been decided in favour of 
Captain OTarrell, ^er a brief contest with Mr. Cunningham. The other claimant to the champion's laurd, 
Mr. XJhrich, appears to have enveloped himself in a cloud of transcendentalism where no one can get at him. The 
Times is, as usual, agreeable and clever. The Cenienmal Gazette^ of Philadelphia, has an excellent Chess 
•column, edited by GenL Congdon, and the Globcy an illustrated monthly magazine, published at Buffido, has 
commenced a Chess article. Both journals are very welcome additions to our list of exchanges. 

We have not received the new American Chess Magazine this Month. 

Mr. J. B. Munoz's Alphabet of Problems has come to hand. There are twenty-six diagrams, on 
•one sheet, the position of the pieces in each representing a letter of the Alphabet. We have not had time 
to examine the problems, but we hope to do so before the issue of our next number. In the meanwhile, we 
can assure our readers that the whole forms a picture unique in problem art^ and one which should be 
purchased by every composer and solver. 



JAPANESE CHESS.— By W. B. Mason. 

It never was my good fortune to find, in any Chess libiaiy to which I have had access, any reference to tbe 
ipune as it is pla;^ed in Japan. Chess historians traverse ancient Babylon, India, and China, in their vain 
endeavours to discover the spot that gave it birdi, and though I do not desire to assert that Japan may be 
entitled to the honour, there are a few remarkable facts on the subject worthy of elucidation. The following 
•diagram represents the game oi Shogh or Chess, as played in this country. As the pieces have no definite 
shape, beyond some being larger than others, and principally distinguished by the written characters upoB 
them, I am necessarily obliged to append the names only of the various S?io^-Koma^ or Chess men, in meir 
tespective squares. 



TMi 


Keima 


GHn 


Kin 


Oo 


Kin 


Gin 


Keian 


Tari 




HiahA 












Kakn 




Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Pa 
























































Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fa 


Fb 


Fb 




Kftka 












Hiaha 




Yari 


Kefnia 


CHn 


nn 


Oa 


ran 


Gin 


Keima 


Tari 



It will be first observed, fix>m the above diagram, that the board consists of 8x squares, or 17 more than 
that used in the European g^e. The movements of the pieces are as follow :«- 

Yari^ or spear, moves downward to the end of the file on wl^ich it stands, when, however, it reaches the 
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square of the opposing Fu^ or Pawn, it can become a Kin. 
on the single file. 



Its movements are similar to those of the Rook,. 



Keiffia or Uma, a horse, is identical with the Knight, biit it only moves forward It can also become a Km. 

Gin, or silver, moves one square diagonally at a time, also one square forward. If removed from its original 
position, it can retreat one square diagonally only, and when it takes possession of the ground of an opposing 
yu, it has the option of becoming a Kin. 

The movements of Kin^ or gold, are somewhat like those of Gin. It has, however, the power of moving 
one square on each side of itself, but cannot return diagonally. 

Ou, or King, is in all respects similar to our King, and the object of the game is, of course, otedzume ni 
sum, or to checkmate him. 

On the second line we have two pieces ; Hisha, a chariot, whose movements are the same as those of 
a Rook j and Kaku, a corner or angle, which moves diagonally, like our Bishops. 

Fu, a Pawii or foot-soldier, moves one square forward at a time, and, after attaining the square of the 
opposing Fu, it may likewise claim the rank of a Kin. The operation of capturing a piece by a Fit is not 
done diagonally, as in our game, and as so many pieces are liable to reach a higher grade, the transaction is 
simply made by turning them over, the new title being written on the reverse side. There are other minor 
ramifications of the movements, which it is unnecessary to detail. 

It wilT thus be seen that a wonderful likeness exists between the two varieties of the one game. The 
Japanese system is undoubtedly more elaborate than ours, but whether it admits of greater scientific combina- 
tions I am unable, at present, to determine. The game is regarded by the Japanese as a game of mimic 
warfare, and it is played by all classes ; holding much the same position as Draughts do in Great Britain. On 
the other hand, the game of Go, or Japanese Draughts, is considered much more difficult, and is patronised 
almost exclusively by the upper classes. In fact, with our game of Checkers, there is little comparison, there 
being 361 goishi, or round pieces, employed in playing the Japanese game. But the origin of Japanese Chess 
is an interesting question for investigation. From where and by whom was it introduced into a country 
excluded fi-om all intercourse with the outer world till within the past few years ? 

That it has been an established recreation in Japan for centuries there can be no doubt, but one point is 
worthy of special notice. The absence of a Queen, or a piece endowed with a like power, is a conspicuous 
feature in .the Japanese game. So important is this that, at the first glance, one would imagine to attempt to 
prove an analogy between the European and Japanese games without it would be as efifectual as the Darwin 
theory minus the " missing link." But, in my opinion, that is not so. It is now upwards of a thousand years 
since the Salic law existed in this country, and a Queen not having held the reins of Empire for that period, 
the name has almost become a nonentity. And it is just possible that this fact might have had at one time 
so far modified the aspect of the game. Certainly, the universality of Chess seems to favour the idea that, 
like that of Language, its origin must be traced to one common source. 

Nagasaki, Japan, 27TH March 1875. 



No. 664. 

BLACK. 

lBt(rK6 IP takes B 

S Kt to Kt 6 2 AnytMog 

8 Mates aooordingly 



No. 686. 
lKttoK4 IPtoQBS 



S PtoQ4 

8 K to Kt sq 

4 Mates aooordingly 



8 P takes P en 
passant doable 
check 

3 Anything 



No. 666. 

lBtoB6ch IK takes B 
8Bt(>QKtsq 3B takes B 
SQtoRSch 8 K mores 
4 Mates accordingly 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 
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No. 667. 

BLACK. 

1 Kt to KB 6 1 P takes Kt 
S Ktak.PonB4 8 Anything 
3 Mates accordingly 

See Problems Beviewed. 

No. 668. 

I Q to Q Kt sq 1 Anght 
8 Mates accordingly 

No. 669. 

1 Kt to K B 4 1 Aught 
8 Mates aooordingly 

No. 670. 

lBtoK8 IKtakesR 

2KttogB8q 8 Anything 
3 Kt mates 

IflPtakesP 
8 Ktto Q 3 ch 8 P takes Kt 
3 B to B 4 mates 



No. 671. 



WHTTK. 

1 B to Q Kt 6 



BLACK. 

1 P takes Kt, or B 
takesB 
8 B takes Kt ch 8 K moves 
3 B mates accordingly 

If IBtakeePch 

2 B takes Bch and mates next more 

If 1 Kt takes Kt, or 
BtoB4 
8 B to Kt 7 ch and mates nextmoTO 

• No. 678. 
See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 673. 
IQtoKBsq IBtoQKtsq 
8 B to Q Kt 6 8 Anything 

3 Mates accordingly 

No. 674 

1 QtoBsq 1 PtoB» 

2 Q to B 6 2 Anything 

3 Mates aooordingly 

If 1 K takes Kt 
2QtoB6 8KtoKt6 

3 Q mates 



No. 675. 

1 QtoKBSoh IBtoKKtSoh 
8 Kt to Kt 6 oh 8 Kt takes Kfe 
3 KtoKt8di8ohS Kt to K B K 

doable ch 
4KtoBsq 4PtoQ7 

5KttoQ6 6PtoQKt6dia 

chandmata 



No. 676. 



1 QtoKKtSch 1 K moves 

8BtoKB6oh 8Ktake9Kt 

SBtoQKt4ch 8B tak« B 

4QtoKKt8ch 4KtoKB6 
5 QtoKB3ch - 



6 Q takes Q mftte 



No. 667. 



1 PtoB4 
SPtoBS 
3 B to B 4 ch 
Stale 



1 PtoQKt4 
8 B takes B 
SPtakesB 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 678, DEDICATED 

TO 

THE JUDGES IN THE PROBLEM TOURNEY 

OF THE 




Whike to plAj «nA BMAe ia two mores. 



'Hi 



m 



^m^ M,.. 












^^"0^''^ ^ 



m 









White to play and mate in two moves. 






iii^ 



P^ WM WB ^ if 
y.i'/M ^ ^m^i ^^zm) ^^M ^ 



If P ^^ i^O ^-^^^^ 



mm 



White to play and check mate in two mores. 
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oKe tin\l ^r^"^ ^"' ""^ ^*'^' '* *^ ''^°'"^ ^ ^'''* ^*' movements are similar to those of the Rook^ 
Aa»ta or CTMa, a horse, is identical with the Knight, but it only moves forward. It can also become a iT/V.. 
Gin, or silver, moves one square diagonally at a time, also one square forward. If removed from its orieinal 

^:Th;s\To;trofT:cS| Sr^^ °"''^' ^' ^'^" '' '"^^ p°^^^^^^°" °^ ^'^^ ^'"-^^ °^- °pp--« 

ones?uIrTrSrsi?e^ftsX't^^^^^^^^^ It has, however, the power of moving 

«*«<, or'to'Smate^ii! '"^^'' ''"'^" ^° ""^ ^"*^' *°*^ *^ "^^^""^ °^ ^^ ^^^ '"' °^ *=°""^' "''*''""" ~ 



CHESS CONGRESS IN GLASGOW, 



COMMENCING 2nd AUGUST. 



THE 

GLASGOW DAILY HERALD 



AND THE 



GLASGOW WEEKLY HERALD, 

PRICE ONE PENNY, 

Will contain full reports op the proceedings. 



Subscription for the Weekly Herald, 6s 6d per annum, post tcee. 
LONDON OFFICE: 107 FLEET STREET, E.G. 



No. 665. 



1 KttoK4 
t PtoQ4 



8 KtoKtaq 



1 PtoQBS 

2 P takes P en 

paeaant doable 
check 
8 Anythm jf 



4 Mates aooordisgly 



No. 666. 
lBtoR6oh IK takes B 
2BtoQKtsq 3 R takes B 
8QtoR8oh SKmoTes 
4 Mates BccordJngly 
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1 Q to Q Kt sq 1 Aught 
8 Mates accordingly 

No. 669. 

1 Kt to K B 4 1 Angfat 
3 Mates accordingly 

No. 670. 

IBtoKS IKtakesR 

2 Kt to Q B sq 2 Anythinir 
SKtmates 

IflPtakesP 
8 Ktto Q 8 ch 2 P takes Kt 
8 R to R 4 mates 



« » ^ BtoB4 

2 B to Kt 7 oh and mates next more 
• No. 672. 
See Problems Reviewed. 
, ^ _ No. 678. 

i8?*52"^ IRtoQKtsq 
2 R to Q Kt 6 2 Anything 
8 Mates accordingly 

No. 674. 
IQtoRsq lPtoB» 

2 Q to R 5 3 Anything 

3 Mates accordingly 
• /> * « If 1 K takes Kt 
2QtoB6 2KtoKt6 
3 Q r--"-- 



No. 676. 



1 QtoKKtSch 1 KmoTss 
2BtoKB6oh 8K takasKt 
8RtoQKt4oh 8BtafaMR 
4QtoKKt2ch 4KtoKB6 
5 QtoKBSch 



SQtakesQ 



No. 667. 



1 PtoB4 
8 PtoB6 
8 R to R 4 ch 
Stale mate. 



iPtoQKt4 
2 RtakesB 
8PtakesR 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 678, DEDICATED 

TO 

THE JUDGES IN THE PROBLEM TOURNEY 

OF THE 



Bv J. BERGER. of GRATZ. 



BLACK. 



^■■v."'^p. 



J^A:.y..,l 






'I I- 



w'f '''''"' i""""t '■ 

fii I ^ \ 



m 



i i 



.,,^ fef^/v,/^^'^^ „ ,,^„.^ v./^.//.,.//./,^ ..T^r^,, y^y^'/Zi'/'y/^ 






.rv^'?i):j 



%^.;Jl. 



Lx:..:L 



A 



WHITE. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 079.— B7 •it^ C. Pbaxiov. 

BLACK. 



No. 680.— By G. J. Slatsb, Bolton. 

BLACK. 



No. 681.— By J. P. Tatlob, Dalston. 

BLACK. 




PI ^Sl ^ ^ 

^;>-^;,.: ^/;.>;;,.: ^SJ -'*• ^Z^/.^. ^ 

^-r^-r^ rw^ r'^u'/-'^ • ^''/'<''^ 

^ A If -If ^ (3^§ 






W'^. ^: ^^' 



.-;<5i 



S 



1 i 



•C 






White 10 play anA BMle in two morea. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



White to play and check mate in two moves. 
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Problem No. 682. — By Charles A. Gilberg. 

BLACK. 






f^ 






i # 



i i 



fei^^J 



••^•- 



1 i "■■■ i 






MTHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 683. — By Robert Braune. 

BLACK. 






'A "7A. ^^,.^ 



4 ^:^ 



r/i 



I'-an ^f>m 



^ 



^•^^^ 




; //■/■1?'v^^; 











'mmA.., fe-^-ji^-ii^ 










w,^;/m. 










wm 





WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 684. — By Dr. Gk)LD. 

- BLACK. 



''/^'W^ 



.mm 



^'/A. 



m ^ 



w^m 





















iia 






I i 



-■^yym 






§m 



U^XJ^'A/Z-yf 



^//4i^/A <^.:/,¥^ ^////A 



kX, I 













WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Problem No. 685. — By J. Pierce, M.A. 

BLACK. 






li r¥ B 

\7M wrn -^» M^ jv.-;^ 

t.iv.'i.^ ^^.^y.'i 4..<:^y<>i ^-^ k;>^//ii 




^'^^ 









fe^..^i^.e5.,,-^^.^-<.:^;^ 



" '» 1 , 



'"'^ 



^ ^. 










WHITE. 

^Vhite to play and mate in four moves. 
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GAME 298. 

Svan's (9amblt DeoUned. 

Pb^yed in Hr. Knnwald's house, on the 
2«ShJu]y. 



White. 

J. H. BLxcKtvmm 

and 
W. N. PonsB. 

1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 
»PtoQR4 

• P to B 8 (a) 
7QtoKa 

8 PtoQS 

• Kt to R S 

10 Castles 

11 K to R sq 

U KttoKKtsq (d)' 
18 B to K 3 (e) 
UPtoBS (f) 

15 PtoKtS 

16 B to B 3 (g) 

17 K B to Q sq 

18 PtoKtS 

19 KttoBS 
SOBtoBsq 
81 B takes B 
8SPtoQB4 (k) 

83 RtoBsq 

84 QtoKt3 

86 B to Q 3 (d) 
aSQRtoKiiq 

87 Kt to K R I (o) 
83 KttoB3 
88RtoKa 

30 BtoKKtsq 

31 Kt to K B 8 
33 Q to B sq 
S8PtoKt4(p) 
34BfrKt8qtoKt8 
33 Kt to B 2 

38 P takes P (q) 

37KttoKKt4 

38 Q takes Kt 

38KtoKtBq 

iOBtoKsq 

«1 PtoRS 

4BQtoBsq 

4BBtoR3 

MQtoKta 

46 Kt to R sq 
48KttoKt3 

47 KttoBsq 
48KttoB3 
43 Kt to K 3 
30 KtoRsq 
61 Kt to Kt sq 

Given up 



Black. 

W. BTsnrxtx 
and 

J. H. ZOKSSTOST. 

lPtoK4 
8 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 B to Kt 3 
6 PtoQR3 
6 Kt to B 3 
7PtoQ8 (b) 

8 BtoK8 

9 KttoK3 

10 P to B 8 

11 PtoRS (c) 

12 P to Kt 4 

13 B to B 2 

14 KttoKtS 

16 P to Q 4 
lOOMtles 

17 PtoQS4 (h) 

18 Q to K a 

19 P to B 4 
30 PtoQ6 
21 Q takes B 
88PtoKt8 0) 
83 KtoKt3 (m) 
24KttoR2 

26 P to B 4 
3«QRtoKBq 

37 P to B 6 
88 Kt to B 3 
39KtoB3 

80 RtoKRsq 

81 Q R to K Kt sq 

82 KtoKsq 

38 Kt to B sq 
84PtoR4 
85 Kt to Kt 8 
80 Kt to R 6 

37 Kt takes R 

38 Kt takes RP (r) 
39BtoQsq 
40KttoB8(8) 

41 KtoB3 (t) 

48RtoR4 

48 RfrKtsqtoRsq 

44RfrRsqtoR8 

45BtoB8 

46 QtoBsq 

47QtoKR8q 

48RtoR5 

49KtoK2 (u) 

60RtoKt2 



•8 a draw (v). 



(a) Choosing an old Giuoco Piano Taxiatibn. 

(b) After 7 Castles, 8PtoQ8, 8PtoQ4, 
P takes P, 9 Kt takes P, 10 Castles, the nro- 
teetlon of Black's K P would become difflcmt. 

(c) To prevent the continuation IS Kt to K 
Kt 6 and 13 P to B 4, which would increase the 
advantage of the first players. 



(d)Il 
18 BtakesB 
18 Kt to B 4 
14 P to Q 4 
16 Kt takes P. Ac. 



18 P takes B 

13 B to B 8 

14 P takes P 



(e) The eatchsiwe of Bishops, followed up by 
theadrsnoe ofChe Q P,wou1dnow simplify matters 
Tsry much, but its ultimate result was £ftyour< 
i^ble to Black, «.^.— 

13BtakasB ISPtakeeB 

14PtoQ4 14Pt»kesP 

. P to K 6 16 P takes K P 

16QtakesP 16KtoB3 



GAMES. 

JVoted by J. H. Zukertort. 



17 Kt to B 4 

18 Q takes QP 

19 P takes Q 

20 KttoBS 



17 BtoB2 

18 Q takes Q 

19 KttoKtS 

20 Q R to Q sq, &c. 



(0 To advance the Q P without exposing the 
K P to capture. If instead 14 B takes B. 14 P 
takes B. 16 P to Q 4, the game would proceed as 
follows :— 



16 Q to R 5 ch 

17 V takes P 



16 Kt takes P 

16 K to Q 2 

17 P to Q 4 



oontin n ation is 8^B R takes P, which wins easily 

__ 38RtakesP 
89 Kt takes Kt ch (or A) 30 Q takes Kt 
40 QtoKt4(orB) " 



(g) White does not take the P. as Black would 
retake with great advantage with the Knight. 

(h) This move, in couoection with the 18th 
and I9th of Black, constitutes the turning point 
in t e game. White ought to have played 17 1 
P to R 5, and would then maintBin the ad van- ' 
tage on the Queen's flank and in the centre. 

(i) Intending to bring tho Bishop to Q R8. 
and the Knight over K 8 to K B 6. 

(k) White has now no prospect to win the 
game; the Queen's side is shut up. and the 
position of the Kiug's flank is clearly in Black's 
iavour. 

G) To bring matters to a perfect block on this 
side, before beginning the storm against the 
adverse King's quarters. 

(m) If 28 Kt to K sq at once, White could 
reply 24 P to R 4. 



(n) If:-^ 

26 PtoB4 

26 P takes P 

27 P takes Kt P (or x) 

28 P takes R P ch 
20 R takes R ch 
30 P takes P best 



25 K P Ukes P 

26 PtoB4 

27 P takes K P 

28 K to R sq 

29 R takes R^ 
80 R to K Kt sq 



and Black's attack is hresistible. 



27 PtoK6 
29 PtakesP 



27 KtoRsq 

28 K^ takes KP.Jkc. 



(0) Intending to exchange Pawns, and to 
post the Knight at K 4. 

(p) 111 advised ; this move ikusilitates Black's 
operations, and enables them to proceed at once 
withtheKRP. 

(q) The sacrifice of the exchange was the 
best resource which White had. If 36 Kt to 
K so, Black could either bring mere forces in 
the field or at once sacrifice the Knight at B 6 
with advantage, as the following variations 
may show .— 

86KttnKsq 36KttoR6 

87 R toKtsq 87 Kt takes B P 

88 Kt takes Kt 38 P takes P 

39 Kt from B 2 takes P 

[If 89 Kt to K sq. 39 P to Kt 6, 40 Kt to B 8, 
40 P takes Kt, 41 B takes P, 41 P to Kt 5. Ao.l 
89 Kt takes Kt 

40 RfTomK2toKt2 40KttakesRP 

41 R takes Kt (or s) 41 P to Kt 6 
48KttoR4 42PtoKt6 
48 RtoR3 

rif43 Q to R 8. 48 Q takesQ, 44RtakesQ. 
44 B to Q sq. and Black regain the piece, and 
are two passed Pawxui ahead.] 

43QtoKt6 

B. 

41 Kt takes Kt 41 P to Kt 6 

48BtoKsq 48QtoB3 

43RtoQ2 4SPtoKt6 

44 RrromKtsqtoKt2 44 BtoQsq 
46QtoKtsq 46BtoR6 

FoUowed up by 46 K to B 2 

(r) Black overlooks here that the strongest 



41 Q to B 8 oh 

42 R to Kt 2 

48 Q to B6ch (forced) 

44 P takes Q 

45 Kt to K sq 

46 P takr» P 

47 P to Kt 5 

48 B takes B 



And Black wins. 



40 R from Kt sq to 

41 BtoQsq 
42QtoR3 
43 Q takes Q 
44RtoR6 

45 P to Kt 6 

46 BtoR5 

47 BtakesKt 

48 R takes Q P 



40 QtoBsq 

41 R to Kt 2 
48 QtoKtsq 
48 Kt to K sq 



40 R from Kt sq to 

Rsq 

41 Q to R 3 
48 RtoR6 
48 B to Q sq 



And White has no means to prevent the advance 
of Black's attack. 



39 QtoKtsq 

40 R to Kt 2 

41 KttoKsq 

42 P takes Kt 

43 B to B sq 

44 RtoKB8 
46RtakesR 

46 Q takes Q 

47 K to Kt sq best 

48 K to B sq 

4eKtake8Q 



89 R flrom Kt sq to 

Rsq 
40RtoR6 
41 Kt takes Kt 
48QtoR8 

43 PtoB6 

44 R takes R P ch 
46 Q tAkes R ch 

46 R takes Q oh 

47 P to B 7 ch 

48 P takes Kt 
Queening ch 

49 B to Q sq. Ac. 

(s) The doubling of the Rooks, followed up 
by Kt to B S. would have again won for Black, 
as the following continuation may show :— 

40 RtoR2 



41 PtoR3 



41 R flrom Kt sq to 
Rsq 

42 Kt to B 8 
48 Kt takes Kt 
44Qtake8KtP 
45RtakesR 



42 Q to B sq 
48 RtoR2 
44 B P takes Kt 
46 P takes Q 
46 Q to Kt 2 best 

CIf46QtoB8,46R from R sq to R 6. 47Qto 
Qsq,47PtoB6.Jto.] ' ^ 

46 R takes Q ch 
47KtakesR 47PtoB6oh 

48KtoKt3 48RtoR8 

And Black must win. 

(t) The King was played to protect the Queen, 
and BO to prevent the continuation Kt takes Kt. 
B takes Kt. Q to Kt 4. The King ought to have 
been played, however, to Q2, which would have 
given Black the chance to win the game still :— 



48 QtoBsq 
43RtoR2 

44 Q to Kt2 
45BPtakesKt 
46 Q to Kt 3 best 



41 K to Q 8 

42 RtoR3 

43 R from Kt sq to 

Rsq 
41 Kt takes Kt 
45PtoB6 



[If 46 Q takes P, 48 Rto K B 2, 47 Q to K 2, 47 
B from RsqtoBsq,48BtoB2, 48QtoB 3. 49 
Kt to K sq, 40 Q to B 5, Ac] 

46RtoBsq 
47 B to B 8 47 Q to B 8, Ac. 

(n) Preventing the intended move of tho 
advene King to B sq. If now.— 

SOKtoBsq 60PtoKt6 

61 B P takes P 61 P to B 6 

68 Q takes P 62 R to B 2 

FoUowed up by 63 Kt takes P 



(v) Time limit : 10 moves in an hour, 
tion of the game over 9 hours. 
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GAME 299. 

TLe notes to the three following games marked 
with flgurea are by Mr. Minchln, thoee with let- 
lere by J. H. Znkertort. 



Irregular Opening. 


Vhite. 


Black. 


Mr. MnroHur. 


Mr. Tkosou>. 


1 PtoQB4 
SPtoK3 


1 PtoK3 


2 P to K B 4 (a) 


SPtoKKtS (b) 


3KKttoB3 


4BtoKt3 


4BtoK3 


e Q Kt to B 3 
6KKttoK2 


6 PtoBS 


6 PtoQ4 


7PtakeaP 


7 K P takes P 


8 P to Kt 8 


6 Kt to Q 2 


• Costies 


9 KttoB4 


10 P to Q 3 

11 PtoKRS 


10Pt)KR4(c) 


11 PtoKKt4 


la B to Ki 2 


12 B t.. K 8 (d) 


18 P to Q Kt i- 


13 Kt 10 R 3 


14 Kt to Q 4 


1 1 Q to Q 2 


16 P to Kt 6 


16 Kt to B 2 


16 P rakes P 


16 P Uiles P 


17 QtoR4(l) 
ISQRtoKtaq 
19 Ktt.kos B (e) 


17 Q R to Kt aq 


18 KttoKt4 


19 Q takof* Kt 


» Kt takes Kt 


20 Ptak BKt (2) 


31 B takf 6 Kt (f) 


21 P takes Q (3) 


32 RtakesRch 


22 K to H 2 


33 B takes R 


23 F to R 5 


34RtoKt4 


24 K to Kt 3 


36 B takes P 


25 Q to B sq 
26PtakesP 


S6BtoQ4 


37PtakesP 


87 Qto^B2 


38BtoK6 


38QtoB7 


fOBtoQ4 


39 QtoK7 


80BtoQ8 


31 Q R tskAB P 

t3 R to B e ch and wini 


81 BtakesP 


Kk) 



GAME 300. 

Irregular Opening. 

White. Black. 

Mb. Mikcsik. Mm.THomoLn. 



1 PtoQB4 

2 PtoKS 

8 P to K Kt 8 

4 B to Kt 2 
6 Kt to K 2 

6 P takes P 

7 Castles 

8 Q Kt to B 3 

9 P to Kt 8 

10 B to Kt 2 

11 PtoQ8(l) 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 QtoQ2 

14 Q R to Q ftq 
16 K P takes P 

16 Kt to K 4 

17 Q takes P 

18 QtoBS 

19 QtoB4ch 

20 KttoKte 

21 BtoK6 

22 B to K 4 (d) 
28 B takes B 

24 B to Q 3 (e) 

25 Q to K 4 

26 Q takes R 

27 Q takes B 

28 K R to K sq 

29 RtoK4 

80 RtoKR4 

81 QtoQ4(f) 

82 R to Kt 4 

83 Pto KR4 

84 R to K sq 
36 RtoK6 

) 86 KtoR3 
87 R tks Kt and wins. 



1 PtoK8 

2 PtoKB4 
8 KKttoBS 
4 Bto K3 

6 PtoQ4 
6KttakesP(a) 

7 Castles 

8 PtoB8 

9 PtoK4 

10 PtoK6(b) 

11 Kt takes Kt 

12 P takes P 

13 KttoR3 

14 PtoB6(2) (c) 
16 B to K B 4 

16 QtoB2(d) 

17 Q RtoQsri 

18 BtoQKtS 

19 K to R sq 

20 BtoQ7 

21 QtoK8 

22 PtoKRS 

23 P takes Kt 

24 P takes P 

25 R takes B 

26 Q takes B 

27 Pto B 6 

28 Q to K R 4 

29 KtoKtsq 

80 tn Kt 3 

81 Kt to B 2 

82 QtoR8 

33 KttoQ4 

34 P to Q Kt8 
86QtoB8oh(f) 
36 Kt to B 8 (g) 



Mr» MxvcHiif's Nons. 

(1) White has now a rwy flue game. 

(2) liking with Rook islees disastrous! though 
it at once loses the Q R P. in which case the past 
Q R P would bo very formidable. 

(3) If Black retakes the B, he loses two Pawns 
at least, with a hopeless game. 

J. H. ZvKsnoBT's Nona. 

(a) The advanoe of the K B P on the first or 
second move In close openings, which oame 
in Yogue through Morphy, is now considered 
by the majority of the strongest players as in- 
ferior to the old established ways of derelopiBg 
the game. 



weaki 

King's Fianolietto, ho should not have playod 

theKPatall. 



(b) P to K 8, followed uj 
:ens the positiou. If 



P to K Kt 8, 

Intended the 



(0) Prematures Blaok should derelope his 
pieeea and secure his own position before going 
fi» attack. 

(d) Worse than useless; the Q B ought to be 
left on his own square, cr played to Q 3. 

(•) 19 Kt takes P would win a Pawn after a 



19 Q takes Kt 

20 Q tokes Kt 

21 R takes Q 

22 R takes R 



of ezchangea, #.0.-^ 
19 Kt takes P 

30 Kt takes Kt 

31 Q takes Q 
83 B takes Kt 

SS B takes B, eto. 



(f) White oonduota now the.game in a rtry 
Tigorous style, whatever the opponent may 
reply, the more In the text carries tne battle. 

(g) White oatea in four mores. 
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GAME 301. 

Irregular Opening. 
White. Black. 



Mr. MxvcHXv. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 Kt to K B 8 
3PtoK8 
4PtoQ4 

6 Pto Q 4 

6 BtoK2 

7 PtoQKt8 (b) 

8 B to Kt 2 

9 KttoK6 (c) 

10 P to K B 3 

11 PtoKt3 
13 P takes Kt 

13 KtoBsq 

14 P takes Kt 
16 F to B 4 

16 B to K B 8 



17 K to Kt 8 (3) 

18 Q Kt to B 3 

19 Kt to K 2 

20 Kt takes B 

21 K takes P (f) 

22 P takes Q P 
28 P takes P 
24 KtoB3 
26 BtakesBOr) 



26 K to B sq ( 

27 QtoK2 



28 R to R 8 (b) 

29 R to Q sq (i) 
80 R to Q 3 

31 B takes R 
82 KtoB8 
88 KtoBS 
84 K toK8 
36 K to Q 4 

86 KtoB4 

87 Q to K Kt 3 



(«) 



Mr. Tromold. 

1 P to Q Kt 8 
8BtoKt2 

8 PtoKS 

4 PtoKB4(a) 
SKttoKBS 
6Bto K 8 
7KttoK6 
8PtoQ4 

9 Kt to Q 3 

10 BtoB6eh(l)(d) 

11 Kt takes P 
13 B takea P ch 
13 Kt takea Kt 
14PtoKR4 
UPtoKKtS 

16 Q to Q 3 (3) 

17 P to K R 6 

18 Castles Q R 

19 Q to K 3 (e) 

20 P takes Kt 

21 PtoKKt4(4> 
82P4akesPob 
33KBtoKtch 
34 BtakesP 

36 QtoB4ch 
86 RtakesB 

37 QtoBS 

28 RtoB4 

29 RtoQB7 

80 R takes B (7) 

81 QtoBS oh 
S3 QtoKtSoh 

33 QtoKt6oh 

34 Q takes B oh 
86 BtoQsqdh 
96QtoR8(8) 

37 QtoQB 8 oh and 
Black mates in five 
more moves . 



Mr. Mikcrik's Notss. 

(1) U P to K B 3 seems sounder play. 

(2) This attempt to guard the advanced Pawn 
is ill considered. 



(3) This finally wins the exchange, but it, 
would have been even more effective at the { 
preceding move. 

(4) 36 Kt to K B 3 is followed by R to K B 4, 
waning the KB P. 



J. H. ZrKXBTOBT's NOTBS. 



(n) Block retitkes with the Knight, as he in- 
tends to advance his K P. 



(b) (Certainly premature : 10 B to B 3 ^as 
much bottor. 



•r) Incomprehenflible : why not simply 14 Kt 
to K 5 ? ifftlifn 16 P to Q R 8, 16 Kt to B 7, if 16 
BtoRS, 16QtoR4. 



(d) 16 Kt to B i wuiiUl b3 met uf course by 17 
Q toB8. 



Mr. Morcxxir's Nons. 

(1) A brilliant, but not apparently a sound 
sacrifice. The whole game is in Mr. ThoroVa 
finest style. 

(2) 16 Q to K 2 would hava saved a move. 

(3) The natural course, but wrong. 17 Kt 
to Q B 3. followed by Q to K 3. Q R to Q, was 
the best chance of escaping rain. 

(4) White is beset with dangera. Heoaoiiiat 
change B's, or take the Kt P without immediate 
destruction; perhaps Q to K 2 was the best 
reaooroeleft. 

(6) Apparently best, if Q or B interpoaea. 
Black wins by onecking at Q B 7, or taking the 
K B according to White's p^y. 

(6) An error that loses the game. B to Q 4 
was the only move to save the piece. If then 

39RtoB7 
80QtoB8 30Qtol^t4oh 

81 K to K sq 81 K to Q Kt sq 

32 Q R sq to Q. and though the White King i 
exposed, ne nught scramble out of his dilBonl- 
ties. 

(7) To whioh there is no reply, if 

81 R to Q 8 ch (beat) 81 Btakea R 

SSQtakaaB SSQtoK6 

33QtoBsq SS&toKtsq 

34QtoKS 84QtoKt7ch 

36KtoKsq 86QtoQB7 

SORtoKtS SSRtoQsqaad wina 

(8) Fordng tha nwte. 



(e) Much stronger was 21 B to Kt sq, threat- 
ening immediate destruction by 26 Q to K 4 
orBl 



(0 The simplest course was 81 Q to Q 8. 
(g) If 36 R to B 2, White forces the matt by 
37 B to K 8 ch. 37 K to R 2, 88Q to K 4 oh« 



J. H. ZunifOBv'B Nona. 

(a) I do not think that this move waa here 
reoommendable. 

(b) 7 Kt toBS was certainly prefetalile. 

(c) A pranafeure aftraiioa. 
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(d) Going in for a showy a^taok ; the follow- 
tag saorifloe is oertaiiily ansoand. 

(e) Threatening 20 P to R 6 ch. and if 31 K 
B,aiQtoa86h,Ae. 

(0 Ver7 iDjndioions ; the Black Pawn was a 
protection for the White King. 

(g) Again improving the chanoes of the ad. 
Tersaiy ; whj not simpIySS R to Q B sq ? 

(h) Hnch better was 28 B to R 2. 

(i) Bven now R to R 2 woold hare prevented 
the disaster, 29 B to Q 4, as proposed by 
afr. ICinchin, wonld allow Black to draw the 
game by 80 R to B 7, SO Q to B 3. 30 R to B 8 ch, 
fl Rtakes B,31 Q takes R oh, 82 K to K 2, 32 
Q to B 7 ch, te. 



GAME 302. 

Game played, by Correspondence, between 
WUliam Nash, St. Neote, and WUliam Coates, 
Cheltenham. 



Buy Lopez. 
White. 
WzLLixic Nash. 



1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Kt 6 
4BtoR4 
6 Castles 

6 Pto Q4 

7 PtoK6 

8 Kt takes P 

9 Kt to B 6 
to QtoKt4 

11 B takes Kt 

12 B to R 6 (d) 

13 Kt takes P (e) 

14 B takes B 

15 B takes Q (f) 

16 B takes P 



Black. 

WlLLIjllC COATBS. 



1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 
8 P to Q R 3 
4 Kt to B 3 

6 B to K 2 

6 P takes P 

7 Kt to K 6 

8 Kt to B 4 (a) 
Castlea (b) 

10 Kt to K 3 

11 KtP takes B (c) 

12 B to Kt 4 

13 Kt takes Kt 

14 P to Q 4 
Ifi B takes Q 

Resigns (g) 



(a) 8 Kt takes Kt is the correct move. 

(b) If Kt takes B, White forces the game by 

10 Kt takes P ch, 10 K to B sq, 11 B toR6, 

11 K to Kt sq, 12 Q to Kt 4. 

(c) If 11 Q P takes B, White proceeds with 

12 R to Q sq, 12 Q to K sq, 13 B to R 0, winning 
the exchange. 

(d) The first eleven moves of this game are 
identical with a game between Messrs. Gocher 
and Gossip, pablished in the WssniiHSTBa 
PA.PBBS for December 1872. The move in the 
text is fkr superior to Kt to B 3, the move 
chosen by Mr. Gocher. 

(e) The deciding conp. 

(f) Better than 16 Q to R 4, 15 Q to Q 1(, 
16 B to B 6, 16 Q to Kt 5. 

1(g) The numerical superiority most be 
decisive in a game played by correspondence. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 664, by W. G&IMSHAW. — ** Ingenious, but not at all diffi- 
cult. »Tlie position of the Black Q and K B is some drawback. 
Although wanted to prevent * cooks,' it is rather disappointing 
to find that they otherwise exercise so little influence upon the 
actual solution,^' H. J. C. A.—" Neat, but rather trivial for a 
tourney problem," W. Nash. — ** Excellent, the first move is 
especially well concealed," R. W. J. 

No. 66s, hy W. Grimshaw. — **The main solution is very 
pretty, though not hard to discover. Jhe variation arising from 
Black's playmg i q tooas could, and should, I think, have been 
either improved upon or stopped out altogether, as White has 
three ways of proceeding on move 2, viz. by 2 Q to K B 7 ch, 
« Q to Q 5 or Q to Kt 2,^ H. J. C, A.—" One of the two varia- 
tions of this problem contains a very bad dual. The solution is 
obvious," W. Nash.—" The author gives Kt to K4 as the first 
move in this problem, whilst all our solvers send I Kt to Kt 4. 
Wc believe either move is effective, and this fault was probably 
the cause of the set being disqualified," Ed. W. P. 

No. 666, by W. Grimshaw. — ** A very good problem, cer- 
tainly one of the best in this set," H. J. C. A. — "Exceedingly 
elegant, and the best problem of the set," W. Nash.—" An m- 
geniotts stratagem, in which the first move does not contain all the 
difficulty," R. W. J. 

No. 667, by W. Grimshaw.—" If corrected by Black P at 
K B 6. There is a strong family likeness between this and 665. 
Apart from duals, I prefer the latter, although the three-mover 
is undeniable pretty,^ H. T. C. A.—" A Black Pawn at K B 6 
was, unfortunately, omitted from this position," Ed. W. P. 

No. 668, by W. Grimshaw. — "A capital two-mover. The 
first move is subtle, and the construction highly finished and mas- 
terly," H. J. C. A.— "Good, and by no means easy to see 
through," K. W. J. — " Inferior to the problem immediately 
following," W. Nash. 

Remarks on the Set. — ^Apart from' the rather serious blot 
pointed oat in No. 665, thb set is certainly commendable for 
boiuty, and, in many respects, good construction. It is not 
10 remarkable for depth or difficulty, while in four of the five 
positions the Black Queen is so much out of play at the outset 
«5 scarcely to take any effective part in the fray. — H.J. C. A. 

No. 669, by J; P. Taylor.— "Neat and pretty,;' H. J. C. A. 
—"A most beautiful two-mover," W. Nash.— " Very good 
indeed, aii improvement on the general plan, the Black King 
being ranarkaoly firee," R. W. J. — "A rather good two-mover, 
and appears correct," J. White. 

No. 670^ by C. A. GiLBERO.— " Elegantly designed, though 
simple," H. J. C. A. — "Exceedingly neat and ingenious, but 
rather barren of variation," W. Nash.—" The idea isvery difficult 
to dtscoTcr, the point not being in (he first move alone, but in the 



first two taken together ; there are many plausible and deceptive 
methods of attaci," R. W. J.— "Good, one of the best in the 
set," J. White. 

No. 671, by A. C. Pearson. — "Very good, the best^three- 
mover on the page," H. J. C. A. — " Trie opposite of 670," 
W. Nash. — "A very deceptive position, well constructed and 
worked out throughout all the variations," R. W. J.— "Possess- 
ing some interesting points, though ratl^er an easy problem," 
J. White. 

No. 672. — "This problem admits of two solutions, as pointed 
out by the author, (wno proposes to amend it with a Black Bishop 
at K B sq,) and Mr. Andrews. The other reviewers send the 
author's own solution," Ed. W. P. 

No. 673, by J. Scott.— "For the juveniles," H. J. C. A. 
— " Simple," W. Nash.—" Very obvious and easy," R. W. J. 
— "Good, as illustrating a lesson for banners only," J. 
White. 

No. 674, by G. J. Slater.— "Good in the main, but rather 
weak in the minor variations," H. J. C. A. — "Contains one 
exceedingly beautiful variation, which fully compensates for the 
common-place character of the others," W. Nash. — "The best 
three -mover in the number. I had almost given it up after find- 
ing the first move, the correct attack after Black's i P to B 5 being 
very puzzling," R. W. J. — " Contains the best idea of any in the 
set. The ruse to draw P to B 5 is very good," J. White. 

No. 675, by D. Clarke. — "Ingeniously conceived, and ably 
carried out. By far the best problem by this composer that has 
come under review," H. J. C. A. — " Very good, the construction 
being admirable," W. Nash. — "G«od, but very straightforward ; 
it is hardly possible to go wrong ; the mate is managed very 
nicely," R. W. J. — " Very easy of solution, and simple in con- 
struction," J. White. 

No. 676, by Dr. Gold. — "Dr. Gold has given us so many 
beautiful problems that he must not be surprised if some of his 
critics, thus rendered fastidious, pronounce this self-mate con- 
siderably below the ^clden standard of the past ! " H . J. C. A. 
—"Somewhat obvious, but very pretty," W. Nash. — "An 
improvement on the precceding position, as the idea of the mate 
is not at all obvious on account of so many displacements of the 
pieces," R. W. J. — " Much ^ber in style than many of its 
class, and rather mteresting. l^e difference in choosing one of 
two adjacent squares is forcibly shown," J. White. 

Na 677, by W. S. Pavitt. — "A pleasing and instmctiTe 
end-game," H.J. C. A.—" A very poor affiiir," W. Nash,— 
" Very ingenious and well constructed. This position puzzled 
me for a considerable time," R. W. J. — " Interesting, but 
scarcely deep enouf^h to rank high. Its effect is nevertheless 
very pleasing^" J.^Vhite. 
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A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



WHIST. 



The card with tlie double rim wins, 
card is the next one lead. 



and the card below the rimmed 



HAND 219.^ 

Beore lore all. 
S fturned np Diamond e. 
X. B. 

Chalmers. Belaieff. F. 



HAND 220. 

Score love all. 

Z tamed np Heart King. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Solomon. Chalmere. Kosel. Sir A. Webster. 




Kr. 





HAND 


221. 




Played at the Junior Portland Qub. 


A. 


X. 


B. 


Z. 


Hllsen. 


C.Moeeop. Mr.Kusel. 


lir.Kjuine. 



10 



II 







VI 

4% 






♦ ♦ 




1 " 


♦ <> 



© 


*3 



♦ ♦ 


♦ 


♦♦♦ 






♦ 


♦a* 










9 ^ 



001 
o o 






<? <? 



9 9 
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HAND No. 2ao. 
Notes.— Trick i.— An eccentric lead. Trick 2.— X plays to bring in the Diamond suit. Trick 8.— A plays to force his 
partner. Trick 9. — Having believed, a second ago, that his partner had a trump, now he thinks he cannot have one. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 113. 






an 









4- ♦ 



S? 
Is? S?| 









i 



s?^s? 



S? 9? 

9 y 



© 



By Mr. T. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 



s? s? 



9 9 
19 <P 



9 

9 

JL 



X's Hand. 



S? 9 



9 9 



B*8 Hand. 



S? 
S? 9 






•:- 



■ 



Zs Hand. 









sn 






O 
O 



o 



o 
o 
o 



Which 
pfoblem. 



Diamonds trumps. A to lead, 
side makes the odd trick, and how? The Editor will present Mr. Clay's book on Whist for the best sohition of this 



Q 



9 
9 



® 



9^9 
9«,9 
S2I2 






WHIST CURIOSITY.— No. 114. 

A's Hand. 



1 



9 

9 
9 91 









9 9 
9 9 
9 9 



4^ 



ill 



^ 

4^*+ 



0_ 






o ♦ 






"□ 



X's Hand. 



O 
O 
O 









B's Hand. 



1*1*1 I I I I F**i F*i p**i nn r+n 

li^ I I L ! li^ lt-±l l*»*! L±J I *J 



Z's Hand. 



T9 91 M^ I . 
^^$1 b 9 9 

19 9I to 9l 



HcwtB tmmps. A had the lead, and A and B made a slanu It was not at Double Dummy.— From *' FhUadorian." 
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SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 112. 

leads Heart 2 ; won by X. 8. B leads Diamond Queen ; won by Z. 

2. X leads Spade K ; won bj A. ^ 9. Z lea ds Club 2 ; won by A. 

3. A leads Heart 3 ; worn by B. ,^ ^ 1^^^ „^^ j^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^j^^ . ^^^ ^^ ^ 



II. Z leads Club 3 ; won by B. 



4. B leads Diamond ; won by A. 

5. A leads Heart Knave ; B discards Spade ; won by Z. 

6. Z leads Spade Queen ; won by Z. "• ^ ^'^^ ^^'»°°'l 5 ; won by B 

7. Z leads Spade 10 ; won by B . '3-8 leads Diamond 6 ; won by B, 



WHIST JOTTINGS. 



" A LITTLE learning is a dangerous thing," says the proverb, and notwithstanding that we believe a little learning 
is better than no learning at all, the proverb remains true. We were looking on at Whist, as is our wont, 
yesterday, when the truth of this was brought home to us. Score 3 all. A led the King of Clubs, which won, 
followed by the Queen, which won, and Z dropped the Knave. Leader continued with Ace, 
and X trumped with the 8, and led the 9, covered with 10; Z had -King, Queen and two 
other trumps ; he put on the Queen, which won, and he returned the little one. His partner had no more. 
At the end of the hand, a bystander said to Z, that he, Z, ought not to have returned trumps, but opened his 
strong suit, to which he replied, " I have always been taught that when my partner trumps, and leads trumps, 
he is very strong," at which there was general laughter. TTiis gentlemen has played Whist for the last twenty- 
five years, and played successfully, yet he failed to see that X trumped the Club to save Z's hand. That X 
thereby showed excessive weakness, instead of great strength. The rule, perfectly sound in itself, that a partner 
is strong if he trumps and lead trumps, was simply mis-applied or mis-undeVstood, and the litde knowledge 
proved a dangerous thing. Independently of the obvious reason why Z should know that the lead was fi^om 
weakness, the cards, the 8 and 9, should show something to an observant player, but no ; having a rule in his 
head, he relies on this broken reed, and abandons what, by courtesy, we call his intelligence. Whist teachers 
certainly have a nice occupation when they get pupils as dense as this. It is very remarkable to see how 
difficult it is to make some men see the difference between a strong and a weak lead. Yet herein consists one 
of the most important elements in the game, and one would think it worth while to watch some good players, 
and try for a few days to master this point. A pupil can have no better lesson, and if he would concentrate 
his attention on this, as he easily can do when sitting out, he would learn more by this means than almost any 
other. To do this with effect, he must fi)llow the thread of the game. If he cannot do that, he can never be 
a Whist player, and he must ask one of the players, who is a good player, and not of a hasty 
disposition (if such a combination be possible), or a good looker on, how to know whether 
the lead is from strength or weakness whenever he fails to see the reason himself In the 
case just quoted, a Whist player should know that the 9 was the best card in X's hand. A 9 is nearly 
always a doubtful card, but when tl.e 10 is in your own hand, or has been played on the table, the doubt is 
converted into certainty. We remember playing with one gentleman for a partner to whom we led the King, 
and he played the Ace, and he gave as a reason for so doing, that it was the rule for third player to play his 
highest. Again, a very good rule, but not of universal application ; and on another occasion we led an Ace, 
and our partner trumped it He said it was a rule for the third player to win the trick if he could do so, 
perhaps he had Cavendish's witticism in his mind. Placed in a difficult position. Cavendish did not lead 
out an Ace when he should have done. His partner began to scold for not leading the best Diamond. 
Cavendish said, he did not know the Ace was the best, on which the bystanders laughed, and 
the row was stopped. One scarcely expected any fun from such a solemn writer. This is the only 
joke that he has ever been guilty of, and it is to be hoped that the howling critics will take it to 
heart,'and if they will have reasons for not playing the correct cards always, which no player, living or dead, has 
ever succeeded in accomplishing, then the reason why we did not lead the Ace is, that we did not know it was 
the best. We are almost sorry for the joke, because it shows that other ears hear the noise and wrangling that we 
hear with so much disgust- Whatever else Whist players may be, we can safely say they are not stoics ; they fret 
and fume at the smallest provocation. I'hey quarrel as if their education had been finished under Billingsgate 
fish wives. They hav^ no control over their manners or their tongues ; and what is the use of such talk. Ate 
angry men good guides or critics ? Is there any man who would listen to their counsel ? and if the counsel were 
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good, the mistdce is made. " All the Queen's horses, and all the Queen's men couldn't put Humpty Dumpty 
up again." They cry over spilt milk, a course of proceeding hardly to be commended. They 
lose their temper, and lower themselves in the eyes of their fellows, and if they but reflect they must 
feel contempt for themselves. It seems useless to write, useless to speak or argue on the subject. There is 
but one course left, and this must be tried. One of the offenders must be brought before a club committee, and 
an example made of him. We believe that if one man is thrown overboard, the shi[) may be savccl, and we 
strongly urge on Whist players to have the courage of their opinions, and bring the jfirsl offender to book 
without more ado ; and we urge on committees that leniency has been fr.ed, and failed, and we come to them 
for succour as a last resource. If the conmiittee have power to expel, ^^ e trust they will do so ; and if not, we' 
ask them to call a general meeting of their club, to consider the propriety of expelling some roarer (naming 
him) for conduct unbecoming a gentleman. One letter sent out to the members of any club, stating the object 
of the meeting, will deter all other offenders from pursuing this abominable practice. The end of punish- 
ment is not to hurt or injure an offender, but to deter others from committing like crimes. What club will 
immortalize itself by throwing over Jonah? It is not one crew, but all the Whist crews in the world will 
benefit by this one little sacrifice. 



(£>l»tnarfi- 



WILLIAM ADAM MUNDELL. 

Mr- MundelL, son of Sir Walter Scott's friend and legal adviser, commenced his legal education in 
the office of Messrs. Bemdge and Morris, Solicitors^ at Leicester. Passed his examination as an 
attorney, and in 1847 was called to the Bar. Made Q.C and Bencher of the Middle Temple in 
1866, Died isth ult., aged 60. He soon gave up Circuit, and devoted his talents to Parliamentary 
practice. In choosing this branch of the profession he did wisely. His commanding presence, his 
apparent age, bald head, and solemn manner made him better suited to the more refined committees 
than a common jury. His simple and straightforward statement of his cases did more for his 
dients than the impassioned speeches and greater eloquence we formerly heard. Suddenly, three or four 
years ago, his health gave way. An operation of a painful nature was successful^ Imt only for a time. He 
returned to practice, but his health gave way again and again, and at last he succumbed. He lived an unwholesome 
kind of life. Took Utile exercise, and an excessive amount of bed. These are not the causes of his death set 
out in the medical certificate, but these were the reasons why he did not live to good old age. We knew him 
best as the Shilling Whist player. Both here and on Circuit he was always successful. At Chess, 
although an enthusiast, he never became more than a Knight player. But in the Old Divan days 
Chess was not the solemn matter that it is now. We had fun and frolic then, and a good talker, like Mundellj 
was appreciated. In private life he was the j oiliest companion, and the last time he was out (ihen how thin 
and emaciated) we saw him keep a goodly circle tn roars of laughter. He certainly lived every day of his 60 
years. He was a boy to the last — boy in feelings and tastes, and few would suspect that the bald-headed man 
in the old fashioned costume which shirt frills denote, who looked so grey and solemn, would enter with zest 
and gusto into every boyish pastime, or would indulge with the children in jam and pastn^, and all those things 
which children and ostriches alone can digest. He could talk as few of the present day' can talk, and the bulk 
of his ^ends knew that a supper at which Mundell was to be present would be enjoyable* He was brother- 
in-law of the late Chief Justice Jervis, and he possessed' that learned Judge's library, now in the markeL 
May we 'suggest to the Corporations of Assize Towns that this is a chance that seldom occurs. It is no 
great credit to possess a good law library, but it is a disgrace to be without one, 

ROBERT MARKES. 

Robert Markes was an Artist by profession. To the Whist world he was known as the founder of the 
Hollywood Club, now upwards of 40 years of age. The club consisted of about ten members. It met at 
each member's house in rotation, at seven o'clock on a given evening, and broke up at twelve. The points 
are 1 s, and no bets. This is the model on which country clubs should be formed. The winner of a rubber 
paid 6d, which was applied to fee the servants, and the surplus f>aid for a dinner to the ladies at Greenwich 
or Richmond, It was the President alone who prevented members and their visitors breaking the rules all 
these years. He died on the 26th ult., aged 73. He was also a member of the Socials, which meet at 
Clunnes, a dub that has always consisted of a set of very good fellows. 
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VINGT ET UN. 

In consequence of a remark of Mr. Proctor, in the Mechanic* s Magazine^ 29th May, we have calculated the 
exact chances by which the first player at Vingt-et-un should be guided. We do not think that Mr. Proctor 
fully realised the complexity of the problem. The following tables are required rightly to form a conclusion. 
The first shows the number of hands possible to dealer, omitting naturals, when the players are not given die 
chance of drawing, and if he makes up his mind to draw under 17 the number of times he will overdraw and 
reach the various scores. The other tables give the number of hands in which he arrives at any point between 
17 and 21 when he draws more than once. 

Table I.— -Result of First Drawing. 

overdrawn 21 20 19 18 17 

20 136 All the figures in this and the three following tables to the right of the 

19 80 first two colamDs are maltiplied by 13 to aroid firactions. The division is 

18 86 made afterwards. 

17 96 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 

16 102 816 102 102 102 102 102 

15 112 784 112 112 112 112 112 112 

14 118 708 118 118 118 118 118 118 118 

13 128 640 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 

12 118 472 118 118 118 118 118 118 118 118 118 

11 64 256 64 G4 64 64 64 64 64 64 64 

10 51 54 216 54 64 54 54 54 54 64 54 

948 48 192 4848484848484848 

988 38 162 388838 88 88388838 

7 32 32 128 32 82 32 32 32 32 32 32 

6 28 88 88 22 28 22 22 22 22 22 22 

6 16 16 64 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 

4 R t\ 24 (% fi t% Aft A AIS 

3420 888 906 926 928 932 816 692 544 398 280 162 114 76 44 22 6 

Table II. — Result of Second Drawing. 

Overdrawn 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 ' 10 9 8 

16 816 50215 62-77 6277 6277 6277 62-77 

16 692 872*62 58'23 58*28 68*28 53*28 58*88 53*83 

14 544 251-07 41*85 41*85 41*85 41*85 41*85 41*85 41*85 

13 398 15307 30*62 80*62 30*62 80.62 30*62 30*62 30*62 80*62 

12 280 8615 21*54 21*54 2154 21*54 21*54 21*54 21*54 2154 21*54 

11 162 49*86 12-46 1246 12*46 12*46 12*46 12*46 12*46 12*46 12*46 

10 114 8*77 85*07 8*77 8*77 8*77 8*77 8*77 8*77 8*77 8*77 

9 76 6*86 28*38 5*85 5*85 5*85 585 5*85 6-85 6*86 5*85 

8 44 8-88 13*54 8.38 8*38 3-38 8*38 8*88 3*38 3*88 8*88 

7 22 1*70 6*77 1*70 1*70 1*70 1*70 1*70 1*70 170 1*70 

6 6 47 1*85 47 47 47 -47 -47 47 47 47 

1864-07 868*68 264*98 858 862*3 247*7 181*23 126*62 8477 5415 82*62 1188 6*54 215 47 



Table III.— Result of Third Drawing. 
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Overdrawn 


81 


20 


19 


18 


17 


16 


15 


14 


13 


12 


11 


16 


181*28 


111-53 


13*84 


13*94 


13*94 


18*94 


13-94 














16 


126-62 


6818 


9*74 


9*74 


9*74 


9*74 


9-74 


9-74 












14 


84-77 


89*18 


6*52 


6-52 


6*52 


6*52 


6*62 


6*58 


6*58 










13 


6415 


80-88 


4*17 


4*17 


4-17 


4*17 


4*17 


417 


4-17 


4*17 








12 


3262 


10*00 


2-50 


2*60 


2*50 


2-50 


2*50 


2*50 


2*50 


2*60 








11 


11-38 




3-30 


88 


•88 


*88 


•88 


•88 


•88 


*88 


•88 






10 


5*54 




*42 


1*70 


•42 


-42 


*42 


•42 


•42 


*42 


•42 


•42 




! 9 


2*16 






*19 


•65 


•16 


•16 


*16 


16 


-16 


•16 


16 


•16 


8 


•47 








04 


•16 


•04 


*04 


04 


•04 


•04 


•04 


•04 


i . 

! 




849*66 


42*75. 


39*18 


38-37 
«K1« TV 


38-37 


38*87 

,lf r.f IT 


24*43 


14*67 


4*00 


150 


•67 


•20 



10 9 8 
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Nnerdrawn 


21 


20 


19 


18 


17 


16 


24-43 


14-04 


1*88 


1*88 


1-88 


1*88 


1-88 


15 


14*67 


7*90 


113 


118 


1*18 


1*18 


1-18 


14 


4-00 


186 


'81 


•81 


•81 


•81 


•81 


18 


1*50 


57 


•11 


-11 


•11 


•11 


•U 


12 


•57 


18 


•04 


•04 


•04 


•04 


•04 






24-55 


416 


3*17 


347 


8*47 


847 
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Overdrawn 


21 


20 


19 


18 


17 


iBt table 3420 


888 


906 


926 


928 


932 


2Dd table 1864-07 


268-62 


264-92 


258 


252-3 


247-7 


3rd table 249*66 


42-76 


89-18 


88-37 


38-37 


38-37 


401 table 24-55 


416 


847 


3-47 


3-47 


3-47 


Total 6068-28 


1206-61 


1218-45 


1226-84 


1222-14 


1221-54 


Diridedby 13 889-1 


92-7 


93-34 


94-3 


94 


94 



We must now add together the totals under the various columns, and divide, by 13, as under : — 
Table V. — Final result when dealer draws below 1 7. 

result of fiist di-awing. 

result of st'cond drawing. 

resnit of thii*d drawing. 

resnlt of fonrth drawing. 

ultimate result of drawing below 17. ^ 

out of all the hands made by first two oaros below 17. 

We must now add the numbers of the hands from the first table, in wliich the dealer stands on his first 
two cards, which will give us the total number of hands the dealer will hold in each series of 1,326 hands, 
omitting the naturals. Disregarding the fractions, he will have overdrawn 389 times ; he will draw twenty-one 
93 times, twenty 230 times, nineteen 174 times, eighteen 180 times, seventeen 190 times, making in all 1256, 
or all the possible hands, naturals omitted. 

We have now the preliminary information which must guide the first player as to whether he will draw 
or not If he stands under eighteen, he must pay the dealer whenever the latter does not overdraw. His 
chance by standing is, therefore, tWt* ^^ about 5 to 2 against him. If he draw at 15, the chances are as 
foUows : — 

7 out of each 13 cards will make him overdrawn and in 93 cases he must pay double for 21, only in the 
cases he does not overdraw. When the player gets to 2 1 we have taken account of his double chance. 



Overdrawn 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 





For dealer 


7x1256 


8792 


867 + 93 to 389 


960 


867 + 93 to 389 


960 


677 + 93 to 389 + 190 


770 


497 + 93 to 389 + 190+ 180 


590 


328 + 98 to 389 + 190 + 180+ 174 


416 


93 to 2 + 1163 


93 



12581 



For player 



889 
679 
769 
938 
2826 

5375 



This chance, is as nearly as possible -3, while the chance of standing is •51. 
practical consequence whether the player does or does not draw at 15. 



It is, therefore, of little 



ECARTE. 

Our series of articles will be continued next month. In answer to several correspondents, we reply generally. 
The table is to be read in this way. In the first case calculated the leader has three trumps, and one is turned. 
To find in how many hands D will have one, two, three or all four trumps you» must look to the table in the 
cx)lumn " out of four named cards,'' namely, the four trumps left. He will have all four, according to the table 
22 times and 3 — 924 times. Now these added together make 946, as we have given it in the hne. Three or 
more trumps (see table). 

The last line gives the number of hands in which he has no trump directly from this column of the table. 
In the other cases, where leader has only two trumps, there are five among the imknown cards, and you must 
take Uie next column of the table and add together the number of times when he will have three trumps or 
four or all five . — 

5 Trumps i , 

4 Trumps 105 

3 Trumps 2100 



aao6 



This gives the number opposite the line " 3 or more trumps " (see^able) in all cases where the leader has 
two trumps. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We again request out correspondents and exchanges to address 
the Editor, care of W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican, London, and 
not elsewhere, or to any one supposed to be connected with the 
Papers. 

CHESS. 

J. P. (Bedford) — The composer named is known to us through 
his problems. Some of his compositions are remarkably fine. 
We are gla# to learn that your work is progressing so well. The 
correction you point out has been made. 

B. B. Barrett .(Brooklyn). — Accept our best thanks for 
your kind letter, and the problem accompanying it. The 
missing copies have not come 10 hand . 

E. F. (Hull).— Thanks for your letter. The problems are 
held over as desired. 

J. B. (Gratz). — We have complied with your request. Thanks 
for your good wishes. 

G. B. VALI.E (Spezia). — We have sent your letter in explana- 
tion through the post. 

R. W. J. (Lancaster). — Thanks for the problem. Time deals 
hardly with most of us, but there does seem a special hardship in 
the case you point out. We shall not forget it. 

W. T. C. — Owing to our absence from town, the game has 
been overlooked. It shall appear next month. 

R. W. J. — Both your last problems appear incorrect, the 5 
mover having a solution as follows : — 

1 Kt to Q 5 dis ch I K to Q 3 best 
2BloQKt4ch 2 KtakesP 

3 Q to R 6 ch 3 Aught 

4 Mates 

And the 4 mover, aftcrthe first move, can proceed : — 

2 O takes Kt ch 2 Q takes Q 

3 kt mates 

J. Scott.— Your 5 mover can be solved thus : — 

1 K to K R 4 I P to Q B 4 

2 B takes P 2 P'ioKR4 
3BtogB4 3PtoKR3 

4 Kt to K 2 4 P Queens 

5 Kt mates 

Your own solution is very clever, and we shall be glad to see ' 
it perfected. 1 

S. H. T. — Th.'inks for problem, which shall have due honours. | 
It seems all right now, at least so far as we have had time to. 
examine it. 

WHIST. 

J. P. (Somerset Club, Boston, U.S.)— If we had fc»ur trumps 

and three suits of three, each headed by the Queen, we should 1 

lead a trump. • | 

, Leger. — The person you name is a commor. informer. I 

O. E. C. — We know nothing about it, rxcept what we saw 
in the IVorU. He may have lost ^^30, 000, and ii is probable that 
something of the sort took place, for the Pa/I Mali indulged in 
an occasional note on the subject on the 8th ul . Why should 
we say anything about a loss at cards, when we could not write of 
a loss on the stock exchange ? 

J. — You are quite at liberty to explain your part in the trans- 
action if you played any- our columns are open to you. We 
'have nothing to retract. Wc think a lie is a lie ; and a lie that 
is half a truth is the blackest of lies ! Yours was not the black- 
est of lies, on this principle, — because it did not contain half a 
troth. 

A.— The average points of rubbers is 5*44, according to Pn - | 
Insor Pole. 

Student. — ^The article by Kummens, and those by ** A Md- 
twiian,". which appeared in ihe Pii:lidou&n, were written by*; 
Mr. Geo. Walker, the emimn' Chess player, and the author of j 
works on Cribbage an I Don.i loes. 
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W. D. R. (Liverpool) Exposed Cards; playing several ceu^ds 
without waiting for others to play. — Is a player who plays oat 
4 or 5 cards consecutively (the said cards being winnmg cards, 
in the order played), without waiting for the others to play, 
absolved from the penalty of having the said cards called, whidi 
he would undoubtedly have exposed himself to had he laid the 
said 4 or 5 cards on the table? If so, how is the decision 
reconciled with the rule which distinctly states that the 
remainder of the cards so played are exposed cards, and most 
be left on the table? — Ans, The case seems provided for bf 
law 57. If the cards are all winning cards, there is no penalty. 
No harm is done, but if the player's partner can win any one of 
the tricks he can be called upon to do so. Thus, if all the 
trumps are out but one, and that is in the partner's hand, and 
the leader plays out Ace, King, Queen, Knave of a plain suit, 
the partner can be called on to win the first trick to which be 
does not follow suit by trumping, and the cards then left on 
the table are exposed cards. 

A. W. K. {Revoke— Cards thrown down). — A and B pl»y 
against X and Z. The former are at the score of 2. Thej 
have 5 tricks up, and they have shown 2 by honours ; Z throws 
down his hand. None of the others do. A leads Spade 10^ X 
plays Diamond 9 (trump), B plays and calls one of Uie exposed 
cards from Z. X says to Z, " Oh ! of course if you will play 
like that, we must lose the game." Basks X to gather and 
turn his trick, and instead of doing so he throws down his cards, 
when it is found he has a Spade. B claims a revoke. Z says, 
" You cannot have a revoke, I have eiven up the game." X 
says, " I have never heard of such a uing, I only played the 
Diamond 9 to show that I had the best trump left.'' How is 
this ? — Ans. Z cannot prevent X firom revoking by throwing 
down his cards. He cannot abandon the game. He cannot 
force X to put down his cards. As to X we cannot accept his 
answer. Another time he had better not phiy the best trump 
to show that he has it. He has not followed suit when he 
could have done so, and he has subseouently thrown down hit 
cards, and it was his lead. The throwmg down the cards has 
for many years been held to be an act of puiy, and the combina- 
tion completes a revoke. We must judge men by their acts, and 
not by their intentions. 

A Moderate Player (Junior Portland). — ^The points are 
5s. Table bet £2, Other bets optional. It is desired to keep 
the betting moderate, both in the interest of the individual 
member and of the Club itself. High letting always means 
ruin to a Club. The committee cannot treat the members as 
babies, and forbid them to do this and that. All that can be 
done is to appeal to the individual members to be moderate, not 
for themselves alone, but to save other and poorer men being 
drawn into the vortex and ruined. 

J. (Union Q\\3\i) Hunt^s Playing Card Manufacturing Com^ 
pany Limited. — No shares have been offered to the public. No 
prospectus was issued. Shares will »»o doubt come into the 
market, from one cause or another, and we shall probably hear 
sooner than any one else what shares there are for sale. If you 
or any of our friends like to give us an order to buy, we will 
ketji a list of such proposed buyers, and send notice to each 
person on the list of any shares for sale. £,% per share has 
been paid, and the nominal value is /'20. 

ecarte. 

Max. — Is there any penalty for exposing a card at Ecaxt^? 
—Ans. We think not ; Ecart6 is not a game of surprise. The 
opponent is not injured by seeing one of your cards, on the ooo- ^ 
trary, he his benefitted by it 

S.— A proposes, B accepts and throws oat 4 cards for his 
discard. He gives his adversary the cards asked for, takes 
in his own, and then looks at his own cards, and finds he has by 
mistake thrown out the trump 10 and kept a small card in a 
plain suit. He looks at his discasd, and proposes to take faadL 
the trump 10. Can he do so?— i^Mj. The cards pnt oat cannot 
be looked at. The mistake cannot be rectified, and Bohn says 
the cards must be played face upwards. 



The Westminster Papers. 

1ST SEPTEMBER 1875. 

THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The Congress of Chess players, under the auspices of the Counties' Chess Association, was opened at Glasgow 
on the 2nd ultimo, and terminated on the following Saturday. The week's play comprised a contest for the 
provincial championship, symbolised by a silver cup ; a Handicap tourney, open to all comers ; an International 
match, England (excluding London) v. Scotland, besides the usual toumies for amateurs of the second and 
third classes. A liberal expenditure of money by the Glasgow Chess Club, and the hospitality of individual 
members, secured the attendance of several leading London players to take part in the Handicap Tourney, 
and the entries for the Challenge Cup of the Association included the names of most of the leading provincial 
amateurs: 

The Challenge Cup Tourney terminated in the victory of Mr. B. W. Fisher of Cheltenham, who carried 
off the honours without losing a game. The following is the full score. Drawn games count a half to each 
player. 

Mr. Fisher 

Mr. Bum 

Mr. ArchdaU 

Mr. Jenkins 

Mr. Minchin 

Mr. Ranken 

The Handicap Tourney was not plajred out. Messrs. Bum and Blackbume divided the first and second, 
and Messrs. Ranken and ArchdaU the third and fourth prizes. 

In the course of the week, Messrs. Steinitz and Zukertort displayed their powers in blindfold play against 
each other, and a game for a small prize was arranged between Messrs. Bird, Blackbume and Macdonnell on 
the one side, and Messrs. Steinitz, Zukertort and Bum on the other. 

This game, which was won by the last-named players, appears in another part of the present number. 

The following report of the annual dinner is taken from the Glasgow Wedily News : — 

On Friday evening the members of the Association and a number of invited guests met in the Waverley Hotel, Sauchiehall 
Street — Sheriff Spens presiding. After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, ** Prosperity to 
the British Counties' Chess A^ociation," coupled with the name of Mr. Skipworth, said he was sure they all regretted the absa)ce 
from the chair on that occasion of the president of the Association, Lord Lyttelton— a most eminent and distinguished nobleman. 
(Hear, hear.) After paying a tribute to Lord Lyttelton as a master of Chess and as a scholar, the Chairman procMded to say that at 
the present meeting one or two new features had been introduced which he had no doubt would prove of advantage to the British 
Counties' Chess Association. One of these features was the International match between Scotland and England ; and while some 
of the Scotch players had not shown so brilliantly as it was believed they would, still they had so far redeemed themselves as 
to beat England — to use a common expression — by the skin of their teeth. (laughter and applause.) He coupled the name of the 
toast with the name of Mr. Skipworth — one of the most distinguished members of the club, and a gentleman to whom they were 
indebted, perhaps more than to any other, for the origination of the idea and the carrying on the work of the Association for a number 
of years. (Applause.) Mr. Skipworth having msde an appropriate response, a number of other toasts were drunk, and the 
proceedings terminated by a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

We have received the following letter from Mr, Abbott : — 

To the Editor of TniL Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In reference to my assertion, in my letter in the June number of The Westminster Papers, that so far as I was personally 
aware the set *' £s est ja so schwer " was never submitted to the judges, I b^ to state that I have now every reason to believe that 
they were shown in Committee, although it has entirely escaped my memory. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. W, Abbott. 

We are induced to publish the above letter from our esteem for the writer, and not from any belief that it will 
have the slightest interest for the public. Whether the manager of the Association did or did not " 5how " the 
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pioblems in Committee, does not affect the question of their rejection, and that is the act of which the author 
and his friends complain. 

A correspondent, under the initials J. M. C, asks us to give '' in our next number, an account of the origin 
of Chess. Any one who knows of the Uiousand and one guesses at the origin of Chess, will be amused, as we 
are, at a request to settle such a point in an off-hand paragraph. As our correspondent seems in earnest^ 
however, we recommend him to read Dr. Forbes' work on the subject. He will there learn that the invention 
of Chess has been claimed for the Egyptians, Persians, Arabians, Hindus, Americans, Irish and Welsh. For 
Queen Semiramis of Babylon; and forZenobia, Queen of Palmyra; for Xerxes, a philosopher ; Palamedes, a 
prince ; and for a nameless shepherd of Scythia, besides a host of others. 

For the following account of Chess in Hull we are indebted to a correspondent : — 

The Chess players of Hull have been unusually quiet dumg the past month, in consequence of the many counter attractions: 
of Cricketi Sea-side visits, &c., &c. 

Mr. G. W. Farrow, an enthusiastic and distinguished lover of the Royal Game, engaged to play eight members of the Church 
Institute Chess Club simultaneously. The contest took place in the Chess room of the Club, at Albion House, on the 6th ulL 
Messrs. D. Little and H . Stonehouse, won their respective games, Messrs. J. Crake 4ind D. Sargent each drew a game, and 
Messrs. W. W. Bean, D. Herman, H. Q. Mills, and J. T. Palmer, succumbed to their chivalrous adversary. The result — ^4 won« 
Z drawn, and 2 lost, was very good, considering that the above was Mr. Farrow's first attempt at "simultaneous " plaving. Other 
aRmuhaneoOs matches iiili be arranged at intervals, and in addition to the ordinary matches, Mr. T. Wisker, of London (who was- 
tanght Chess by a member of theabove Club), has kindly consented to play 20 members of the Church Institute Club, during his 
expected visit to Hull this month, and the Rev. A. B. Shipworth, Homcastle, will probably play 12 members simultaneously 
daring the cofning winter. The return match between 12 members of the Church institute Club, and 12 players of Grimsby and 
Jneighbomrhood, mis been arranged to take place in Grimsby on the 4th Inst. 

The Oiampiornship Chess Totimament at the Young People's Institute, is progressing very satis&ctoriljr. Twenty-four players 
entered, and wene paired by ballot. The first round was very rapidly gone through, and was devoid of brilliant skirmisoes, as- 
most of the winners met with easy opponents. In the second round, four weak players were, by a strange fatality, paired with 
kroft^ players, and the consequence was that Messrs. R. H. Philip, W. Steventon, G. Thorpe, and T. W. Walton, won two games- 
each. Messrs. H. Stonehouse, and J. Gregson have not yet played their games, and Messrs. G. Gretham and J. T. Palmer 
liave played two gatnes, each of v^ch lasted over 100 moves, and eventually ended in a draw, so that they have once more to test 
Iheir calculathig and stratagetical powers. 

The Hull Chess Club commence their Winter session about the 13th inst. Some little, difficulty is being experienced in pro- 
curing a suitable room for the members of this club to practise in. 

On the 4th ultimo, Herr Hoffer conducted eighteen games, against that number of players, simnl- 
taneously, at the tooms of the City of London Chess Club. Herr Hoffer won fourteen games, lost three, to 
Messrs. Bussy, Herzfeld, and Mbrian, and drew against Mr. Israel 

A correspondent informs us that the second friendly match between Messrs. Minchin and Thorold 
was concluded cm the iist ultimo, at the Clifton Chess Club, the result being, Thorold 11, Minchin 5, 
and no drawn games. 

The Huddcrsficld College Magazine contains a characteristic letter of Alexandre, the compiler of the 
^* Beauties of Chess," and several other works. It is amusing to note that the compiler appears to have 
considered the Knight's Tour one of the chief ** beauties " of the book. 

iThe Nordisk Skaktidende comes as a double number for July and August, and is fully up to the usual 
standard of that ably conducted journal 

Chess players on this side of the Atlantic are beginning to entertain the gloomiest forebodings on the 
subject of the proposed Centennial Tournament at Philadelphia, next year. It is feared that the <Ufferences 
loiown to exist between the management of the National Association and the members of the Philadelphia 
Chess Club are becoming chronic, and an impression prevails that an International Congress at Philadel- 
phia without the co-operation of the Philadelphia Club is an impossible undertaking. Their misgivings are 
natural, und will be confirmed by an announcement from the governing body of the Philadelphia Chess 
Club, that they propose to oi^niEe a Centenniid tourney, to be conducted during the period of the 
Exhibftioti. We diah not presume to offer advice to our American brethren, but we sincerely hope some 
scheme may be devised which shall secure the co-operation of all American Chess players. 

The Lhibuque Journal^ a double number for August and September, is at hand. It contains a bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. Loyd, the eminent Problem composer. The following extract will be interesting 
to EngKA composers : — 

Samuel Loyd was bom in Philadelphia, on the 30th day of January 1 841. He is now living in Florence, NJ., having passed 
the greater part of his days, so far, in various country places, principally within the State of New Jersey. During the Morphy 
excitcmcnt he resided in New York city. 

Mr. Loyd belongs to a family of Chess-plSyers ; an elder brother, Mr. Thomas Loyd, was a fine player, and Mr. Isaac S. 
Loyd jun. Is aproblematistof some skill. Samuel obtained his first knowledge of the game at Bordentown, N.J. when quite young r 
indeed, a Chess board is almost the first thing of which he has any very distinct remembrance. He began the composition or 
problems at the age of fourteen, his first position appearing in the N. Y. Saturday Courier for 14th April 1^5. He has composed 
in all nearly three hundred probldns, most of whicn may be found in the book — American Chess- Nuts. 

Many of his problems were originally published under ;r^mj deplume, of which Mr. L. has employed some dozen or more. In 
addition, a large number of positioas publi^ed anonymously, or under the names of other composers, have been so amended and 
alterei by Ivim, as to belong more to bim than to any body else. 

Mr. Loyd has been very successful in all the Problem Totlmeys he has entered ; carrying off the prizes in thfc Sdhtrday 

%2 
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Comrier^ February 1856,— (only prize) Frank LeslU's First (Fuller's) Tourney, 1856 (first and second ^rax&\-^Chess Monlhly 
Tourney, 1857 (first and second prizes). — Second Albion Tourney, 1858, (only prize). — American Union' Touraay, 1858 (first and 
second prizes). — He also won the second prize at the Paris Chess Congress Tournament in 1867. 

The problem department of the Nno York Chess Monthly during the first and last years of its existence was under his super. 
vision ; and he had cnarge of the same department in the short-lived Gambit* 

At one time he commenced to give anonymously, in the Saturday Press, weekly criticisms upon the pioblems appearing in other 
papers ; but the peculiar manner in whiph he was obliged to notice his own productions soon led to the discovery of the critic, upon 
which the series were discontinued , 

In February 1852, he begun a Chess' Column in the N, K Musical IVorU, which lasted until the discontinuance of that paper. 
He has since edited columns in the N. Y. Illustrated Newt, the Household Journal, and Portals Spirit of the Times ; but he appears 
now, we r^ret to say, to have abandoned Chess altogether. 

The position in the margin is extracted from the ever fresh Chess 
column of the Hartford Times, It represents the end of a correspond- 
•encc game between Mrs. Gilbert of Hartford, and Mr. Berry, at a point 
where the lady announced a mate in nineteen moves! We desire to 
signalize this remarkable performance, by offering a copy of Mr. Bird's 
" Chess Masterpieces " for the best analysis of the position. 

The problem tournament of the Toronto Globe has been brought to 
a conclusion, and the judges, Mr. Charles A. Gilberg, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. E. B. Cook, have awarded the prizes in the following order : — 
ist Mr. J. A. Russell, 2nd F. X J., 3rd R. O. B. T. It is worth 
noting that this is, so far as we are aware, the first occasion on which 
prizes have been awarded to anonymous competitors in a problem 
tourney. 

The August number of the Globe, ^n illustrated monthly, published 
at Buffalo, announces the conclusion of the Buffalo Tourney, in which 
there were twenty competitors. The first prize was won by Mr. Enson 

Adelaide Chess is in a bad way this winter. The South Austra- 
Man Chronicle thus describes CaiSSa's shrine in that city : — 




Mm. GILBBBT. 



ADELAIDE CHESS CLUB. 



** I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry." 

The members of the above-mentioned lively institution still make no sign, although the annoajr tournament should liave been 
arranged before this, if only on account of the champion cup which is connected with it. Even anything like regular practice there 
has been none for some time past. Indeed, players' visits to the Qub are so few and far between that it can hardly be wondered 
at if the purpose for which the room is supposed to be set apart should be sometimes lost sight of, as in a recent instance, when the 
nervous susceptibilitv of a member received a rather severe shods, in this wise. Finding, himself in somewhat of a combative 
hamoar, he wended his way to the Club, in the forlorn hope that some one would turn up for a game. Finding the room enveloped 
in customary obscuritv, he proceeded to light up the gas, when his astonished gaze fell nix>n an uncouth figure, lying on the floor^ 
sormomnted by a heacl of Etniopian duskiness. 

The brow was swart ; the eyes beneath 
Gleamed white, and whiter gleamed the teeth ; 
And plaintively half said, hidf sung, 
The accents of an unkno^m tongue — 

" HI WS felhi." 

** Angels and ministers of grace defend us," gasped the startled worshi];^r at Calssa's shrine ; *•'' the abominatkMi of desolation 
has sorely taken possession of me sacred place." Need we add that the sacred visitor stood not upon the order of his going, but 
-straightway departed, his tlu>u|^ curiously reverting to the wierdly suggestive quotation whidi senrves as a sort of text t^ 
these fines. 

In Melbourne things are more satisfactory, and the Cup Tournament is making fair progress; 
In Sydney the players are lamenting the lack of enterprize in Adelaide which deprived themofthek 
annual match on the Queen's birthday. 



THE LIONS AND THE B0RE3. 



BY A BLtGHTED CCUPOSDR. 



PrrY a poor composer's grief. 
Whose heart is very sore ; 

Where'er I roam, what e'er perfoFm^ 
I feel myself a bore. 



Some little problems I have made, 
Some others keep in store, 

Bat -dare not, at the -chib, display, 
Le?t ftngry lions rou-. 
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Mir problems — Blazes vows arc ** bosh," 

My notions arrant ''stuff," 
(Great Blazes, famed for mineled feats 

Of Chess and bUnd man's buff !) 

Strange, that such difference should be 

Betwixt Caissa'f scions ! 
That while composers all are bores. 

The players all are lions. 

Oh happy band of lions tame. 
That ne'er each other mangle. 

But. live in perfect unity, 
Nor quarrel know nor wrangle t 

A roar from you is music's self, 

Most leonine of friskers I 
Tis but in sport you wag your tails, 

And bristle manes or whiskers. 

Men welcome you to festive boards, 

But wish me at the d 1 ; 

You are perfection, I, at best, 

** A necessary evil. " 

Oh ! if kind fate had fashioned me 

One of that lion tribe, 
I should have 'scaped profound remorse 

And many a cruel gibe. 

Last night a vision haunted me, 

I dreamed a fearful dream ! 
My hair still stands straight up on end 

As I recall the theme. 



Methought new problems I set up 
(Ensconced in club's warm nooks). 

And Blazes chased me out from thence. 
And pelted me with Rooks. 

My life's a weary burden now, 

I dare not show my nose 
In Doctor's Commons, all the clubs 

Their doors to me will close. 

I think of hiring a balloon. 

For change of air and diet. 
Perchance a journey to the moon 

May yield me piece and quiet. 

But, hold ! Suppose " the man " up there 
Should happen Chess to play, 

And hlmdfold me, when I arrive, 
** Heaven's gambits " to essay. 

Oh dreadful thought ! No ! Let me bear 

With patience my sad fate, 
Nor seek in air, or ocean's depths, 

A suicidal mate. 

Pky a poor composer's grief. 

Whose heart is very sore ; 
Where'er I roam, what e'er perform, 

I feel myself a bore. 



TUSCARORA, 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 678, by J. Berger.— " A very beautiful problem, worthy 
of the composer and the occasion. The escapes from other 
solutions are instructive and entertaining," H.J. C. A. — "The 
best problem in the number, difficult, el^pant, and well con- 
structed, and possesses unusual variety, R. W. J. — ** A 
beautiful and difficult problem. The rendering the Knights 
effective by sacrificing the Queen is exquisitely conceived and 
carried out," W. Nash. — Messrs. Andrews and Johnson, 
however, appear to have made a serious mistake in the 
main solution, as they propose the following continuation of 
the attack after the defence of x K takes P, viz., 2 Kt to 
K B 6 ch, 2 Q to Q 5, 3 Kt takes Q B P ch, upon which if . 
3 B takes Kt, we see no mate next move, Ed. W. P. 

No. 679, by A. C. Pearson. — "Good and accurate," 
H. J. C. A.—" Very fair, but easy," R. W. J.—" Very pretty 
and ingenious," W. Nash. 

No. 680, by G. J. Slater.— A capital two mover. Black 
has 16 replies, and for 15 of these Wnite might have as effec- 
tively commenced by starting his Rook elsewhere (to R 2 in 
lieu of R sq). This circumstance makes White's 1st move 
rather hard to discover," H. J. C. A. — "The best two 
mover, a capital attempt to improve upon the general style, 
viz., of havinga White piece guarding every Black piece r^y 
to mate if the Black piece stirs," R. W. J.—*' Very cleverly con- 
structed," W. Nash. 

but the threatened 
it 



Taylor.—" Pretty, 



No. 681, by T. P. 
check of the Black Bishop should have been avoided, as 



84 



renders White's course x>f action too palpable," H. J. C. A.— 
*' Easy, on account of the threatened check with Black Bishop," 
R. W. J. — "Rather feeble in comparison with the two pre- 
ceding positions," W. Nash. 

No. 682, by Charles A. Gilberg.— "In all respects a 
masterly stratagem. It ma^ be easy to see that the White Bishop 
should depart on a mission somewhere, but whether or not 
to distant climes is by no means so evident," H.J.C.A. — This 
problem does not admit of a solution if Black plays i Kt to B 2, 
as pointed out by Messrs. Nash and Johnson, Ed. W. P. 

No. 683, by Robert Braune.— "An attractive position, 
with a very el^jant and symmetrical solution," H.J.C.A.— 
"Poor, and wanting variation," R.W.J. — " ExccecU.igly 
pretty," W. Nash. 

Na 684, by Dr. Gold.— The White Queen at K R sq 
should have 4}«en a Black one ; an unfortunate misprint, which 
mars a very elegant problem, Ed. W. P. 

No. 685, J. Pierce. — "The main solution is pretty and in- 
genious, andf, from the open character of the position and the 
many possibilities of attack, may uuzzle some of its solvers," 
H.J.C.A. — " A good problem, with plenty of variation, and in 
which the niodus operandi y&noX at all obvious; next in rank to 
678, though I had preferred 682 had it been correct," R. W.J.— 
" Very ingenious, but the attack is too^ monotonous to be 
pleasing," W. Nash. 
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Problem No. 686. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 




fr^^My 
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'•( ^. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 687. — By A. Cyril Pearson. 

BLACK. 






i 5 *.-. 



.., ...j^^ 
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Wk ^i 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 688. — By Geo. E. Carpenter. 

BLACK. 



i 




'# 


■ 







. .rm* 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. 689. — By S. H. Thomas. 

BLACK. 



* 






# 


\ 




\^i'l ':: 


,„,^IW'' 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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No. 680.— By T. W. ICAiTmsALi. 

BLACK. 



m hWM Wk 



^y^M/-i ,,.''r./)'' -^ 









m 






Jt 









i •.;/::■: ^^d' ^^/^ 



1^^^ 



^^ 



2^ r?,-:^ ;;:.^;' ^m 



V.HITK. 

White to-play nnd mate in two moves. 



No. eei.-By W. T. PnBMi. 

BLACK. 



WffA "" 









4 k^n fep^fev^ 



WHITX. 

White to play and m&te in two moves. 



No. 6M.— ^y Dr. Gold. 

BLA.CK. 



m 



ai 



i ^ 



■SS'^. 



i"^ 



^-^'v-; 






^. 



WHXTX. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 093.— By P. RicHiausox, Williamsburg, U.S. 

BLACK. 



■■■ ■'' ^//^ i->/'| K'f; 

"V///. — — — . 






. v,f^://- 






^'M ^t-v' 61 




WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 601— By GxoKOB J. Blateb. 

BLACK. 



'&/ mi 



r 



I 



I 



M .11 



^^-T^v-vJ 



WHITV. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 696.— By Robbst Bbaubb. 

BLACK. 






»^ I E^ ^ 



f^m^ 



J/,t:y:-.,, &/i^. 



wm 'wm. um mm *,' 

M xm m m ^ 



^^^'^^^. 






WBITB. 

White to play and mate in four mores. 



No. 096.— By H. Jaicss. 

BLACK. 



I ~WT 



/■.y/ .'-M 

■^'/A 



W///'^' Vy'/'/ 



W7^ 



t 



mp. '^ '"-n -K-^^v mm 
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WHITK. 

White to play and mn'-c in fo :r moves. 
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No. 097.— By Jaueh Pixbce. 

BLACK. 



^U/:J- 



'm m 









W/- "ic^ 






WBITB. 

W^ite to play and mote in four moves. 



No. «8.— By R. W. Johvbok. 

BLACK. 



Y4 



.'/± 



ix^y 



w^"^ r^M ^^^ s^^j A 
^;^ ^^ %./j w.f ^ 
] "^-^ A «1 



t fe^l p^ V^ll M 






White to play and compel self mate in seven 
moves. 
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GAME 803. 

Brans Ovnbit. 

Pkij«d in the Corpomtion <H1lerieft, Qlugow, 
the 6tti ±ngtut 1876. 



White. 

Bvav, Bcmmx 

sad 

ZvnnoBT. 

lPtoK4 

9 Kt to K B 9 

t BtoB4 

4PtoQKt4 

f PtoBS 

• Osst'es 

7PtoQ4 

SPtMkesP 

t Kt to B 3 
lOBtoQKtfi 
11 BtoKS 
UKtoRsq 
19PtoK6 
14PtoQB4 
U Kt to K 8 
ltKKttoKt8q(d) 

17 Rto Q B sq 

18 PtoBS 
J»QioQ8 
S0KttoB4 
tl KKttoBS 

at Kt tskee Kt oh 

» Kt to Kt 6 

a4BtoB8(f) 

If BtoQS 

aSQtoB4 

VKRtoKsq 

ISKttokeeBch 

SRtoQKtsq 

aOQtoQS 

nKBtoQBsq 

nOtoBSO) 

»PtoB4 

94 P to B 3 (m) 

aSBtoKS 

86BtoKt4 

VBtoKS 

98QtoBS(ii) 

3»RtoB8 

«>RfrKt8qtoQBsq 

41 Q to K sq 

4SBtoKt5 

48 BtoR6 

44 B takes P 

45 Q to Kt 3 (q) 
4B B tek^s Kt 

47 B to Kt 6 

48 P takes B 
48 P tn B 6 (s) 

80 P takes P 

81 Qtr^KtS 

n Q takes Q oh 

SSRtoQS 

84 RfromBsqtoQsq 

m P takes P 

88 R takes P ch 

87 P to Kt 6 
18 R to Q 7 

88 R takes R at B 7 



Black. 

BiBD, Blagkbvsvi 

sad 

llAcnoinriLL. 

1 PtoK4 

8 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 B takeik Kt P 

6 BtoB4 
8 PtoQ3 

7 P takes P 

8 BtoKt3 

9 B to Kt 5 

10 K to B sq^ 

11 KKtto K9 

18 PtoQ4 

13 Q to Q 2 (a) 

14 PtoQR4(b) 

15 K<^ to Kt 3 (o) 

16 P to R 4 

17 K Kt f« K 8 (e) 
IR B to K B 4 

19 Q to B sq 

80 KttoQBq 

81 KttoKS 
83 B takes Kt 
88 PtoR6 
U PtoQBS 
86 Kt to B 4 

98 B to Q eq (g) 

87Rtoft? 

88 Q takes Kt (h) 

88PtoQKt3(i) 

80 R to Kt sq 

81 KtoKt8q(k) 
88 Kt to K 8 

S3 P to Kt 3 
34 K to Kt 8 
86 KRtoRsq 
38PtoKB4 

37 KtoB8 

38 RtoR8 

39 QtoQ8 

40 K to B sq (o) 

41 KttoKtsq 
48 KttoKS 

43 R to B 8 (p) 

44 KtoK 3 

46 K to B 8 (r) 
48 B takes B 

47 BtoB4 

48 PtakesB 

49 QtoKS 

60 9 to Kt 6 

61 QtoK8(t) 
68 K takes Q 

63 KtoKS 

64 P to Kt 4 

65 KtakesP 

66 KtoB6 

67 R from R 2 to K 8 

68 K toKtO 
Resign. 

mores an hour. 



Time limit, fifteen 

(a) A bad square for the Queen. Q to B sq 
was prefbrable. 

(b) P to Q R 3 was better. The move in the 
text weakens the Queen's flank. 

(e) 16 B takes Kr would not improre Black's 
pvovpects, but the more in the text in certainly 
loss of time, as the Knight must return to K 2, 
to reUere the Queen fh>m guarding the Q Kt. 

(d) A rm important move. White may now 
direct his Mkaok on either side, without having 
towateh Ibr all the consequences which conid 
arise hy the capture of the Knight at a later 
pan of the game. 

(o) Compare note c. | 



GAMES. 

JSTo^rd by J. H. Zukertort. 

(f ) To open the diagonal for the Queen and . 
aroid the exchange of the Bishop against the I 
adrerse Knight, when at B 4. 

(g) Hack ought to have played for a draw, 
as tneir numerical superiority is amply matched 
br the position of their adversaries. 26 Kt to 
Kt 6 oh wuuld lead to a drawn game, probably, 



27 B tAke«i Kt best 
88 P to R H 
29 R to Q Kt sq 
80 K R to Q «q 



26 Kt to Kt 6 ch 

27 P takes B 
2S QtoQS 
29 B to R a 

3U B to Q Kt sq, Ac. 



GAME 304. 

Bvans Gambit 

Played in the Corporatioa Q ilicries, Glasgow, 
the ith August 187u. 



00 P takes Kt was prefisrable. 

(t) If 89 Q R to R 8 or Kt sq. Whits woald 
ibrce the advance of this Pawn by doubling the 
Rooks in the Knight's file. 

(k) ir 31 B to K X with the view of establish- 
big the BiPhop at Kt 6, White would Ibrce the 
game in grand style by :— 

38 Q takes P 32 P takes Q 

33 R takss R oh 33 B to Q sq 

•34 R takes B oh 34 K to K 8 

36 R to Q Kt 8 36 Kt to Kt 6 ch 

or X 
36KtoKt«q 36QtoR3 

37 R fW)m B !*q to Kt sq 

X. 

35 P to B 3 
86RtoKsq 36QorKtoQ2 

87 R from K sq to Q Kt sq 

0) The game was at this point adjourned, 
having lasted four hours. It is already clearly 
in White's favour; Black's pieces are in a 
cramped position, and their Pawns very weak 
on both flanks. 

(m) The first move of a little manoeuvre, 
(brcing the advance of the adverse K B P, 
which weakens Blaoks' game and blocks the 
only available square for their BInight. 

(n) Preparinir the attack against ths adverse 
K R P, whilst keeping the storm sgsinst the 
Queen's flank, white's play ir^m the 30th 
move to the end is distinguished by great pre- 
cision. 

(o) There is no satisfkotory defence. If 40 B 
to B 8, White proceed with 



41 Q to K sq 

42 B to Kt 6, Ao. 



41QBtoKRsq 



(p) If 43RtoQRBq,44BtoQS. 

(q) This move brings to an end a hard fought 
batt'e ; whatever Black may reply the loss of a 
second Pawn is inevitable. 

(r) If 45 Q to K sq, WMte win by :— 
46BtnkesKt 46KRtakesB 

(46 K ttkes B. 47 R to Kt 6. If 46 B takes B, 
White equally reply: — 

47 Rtakes P ch 47 R takes R 

4S R takes R ch 48 Q takes R 

Of 4S K to Q 8, 40 R to Q 6 ch, 48 K to B 2, 
60 Q to Q B 3 cb, Ac. If 48 K to B 2, 49 Q takes 
P ch. 49 K to B ftq, 60 R to B 6 ch, GO R to B 8, 
51 B to Kt 5, 51 Q to K 2, 68 R to K 6.) 

49 Q takes P oh 40 K to Q 2 

60 B to Kt 6 

(s) Tf 49 B P takes P. Black would nply 
^ to B 5. 



White. 

J. H. ZUXSKTOBT, 

blindibld. 

1 PtoKt 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 lltoB4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

5 P toBS 

6 Casties 

7 Pto Q4 

8 P takes P (b) 

9 PtoQ6 

10 B to K Kt 8 

11 QtoBsq 

18 PtoKR3(o) 

13 B takes Kt 

14 QtoRe 

15 Q Kt to Q 8 

16 QRtoQsq 

17 B to Kt 3 

18 Kt to Q 4 

19 P takes P (e) 

20 Q takes Q 

21 PtoKKt4 

22 Kt to B 4 
2M Kt takes B 
2i KtoR2 
85 R to Q 3 
26 P to B 3 
87KttoK3(h) 
28KttoB8 

29 Kt t^i Q 4 

30 R takes B 

31 RtoK4 
38 K to Kt 9 
38 R to Q sq 

;34 KRtoQ4 
85 R to R 4 (k) 
,38 Bio B 8 

137 KtoBSO) 

1 38 K R to Kt 4 
isO RtoR4 
|40 KRtoQ4 

41 B to R 4 

42 B to Q sq 

43 BtoR4(m) 

: 44 R takes P (n) 
145 R takes Kt 
.46 Rto Q 4 oh 

47 K to K 3 

4S KtoBS 



6(0 _ 



Black. 
W. GftKurm, 
blindfold. 
1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to Q B 3 
8 B to B 4 
4 B takes Kt P 
6 BloR4 

6 KttoRS (a) 

7 PtakesP 

8 Casles 

9 KttoKS 

10 P to Q 8 

11 Kt to Kt 5 

18 KttoKBS 

13 PtakoftB 

14 KttoKtS 

15 KtoR.sq 

16 RtolCKt sq(d> 

17 R to K^. 2 
IS Pto KB 4 

19 Qtd R6(r) 

20 Kt takts Q 

21 B takes V(g) 

22 J) to Kt 5\ 

23 Kt takes Kt / K 

24 KtoK 2 ^ K 
26 P to ™ 4 '^ 

26 RtoKBsq 

27 P to B 6 

28 BtoB4 

29 B takes Kt 

30 KttoKtS 

31 KttoK4 

32 P to K R 4 

33 P to R 6 (i) 
S4KRtoB8 
86 PtoRS 

36 K to Kt 8 

37 KtoR 3 

38 P to Kt 3 
89 PtoR4 

40 KtoKt4 

41 RtoKS 

42 Q R to B 8 

43 RtoKtS / 

44 Kt to Q 6 9aiLSA^ 

46 K tokes R^^*^ 
48 K toK4 

47 K to B 3 dis oh 

48 KtoK 4(0) 

a draw. 



»^ 



(t) If MQ to K 6, White proceed with 

62QtoB6oh 68KtoKsq best 

63 Q takes P ch 63 K to B sq 

64 Q to Kt 3 

And if then &1 R fr B 8 to K Kt 8 

66 PtoB7 



Given up as 

(a) A novelty which cannot be recommended. 

(b) White omits to take advantage of Black's 
unsound continuation ; with 8 B to K Kt 6, he 
would obtain decisive superiority, as the follow- 
ing variation may show :« 

8BtoKKt6 SKttoKSbest 

OQtoKtS 9PtoKBSbest 
(ir 9 Castles, 10 Q to R 8) 

10 Btakes Kt 10 P takes B 

11 B to B 7 oh 11 KtoBsq 
12PtoK6 ISBPtakMP 
13 Kt takes P 13 P to Q 4 
UPtakMP.Ao. 



, (c) If 18 Pto K 6, Blaok could safbly replv, 
12 Pto K B 3. 12 P takes P wouldlead; of 
course, to the loss of a piece, by 13 Q to R S. 

(d) Preparing the advance of the K B P. 
which, made at once, could be met by Kt to 
Kt 6. 

(0) White ooold not venture 19 Kt tAkes P, as 
, after 19 Btakes Kt. 90 P takes li, 20 Q to R 5, 
21 Q takes Q, 81 Kt takes Q, 88 P to K KtS 
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aSB takes Kt, 23K to Bsq, 28 Kt to B 6, Ac. 
Black wins the exchange. 

(f) If 10 Kt to R 6, White would rejoin trith 
SOPtoBe. 

(g) Kt takes P i^as prefsrable. 

(h) Quardiiig the Br ok, and intending, if 
Black does not advance, to captore the Fkwn 
with the Knight, and so to obtain an end-game 
with Bishops of diifcrcnt colours. 

(i) This adynnce is weak. 



(k) The first move of a frood 
which forces aU the Pawns of Black's Queen's 
flank to advar.cc on Black s<inares, and, there- 
fore, incrcnitcs much the power of the White 
Bishop. 

(1) If now. or later on, Q R to Kt 4, Black 
rejoins with Kt to Q 2. 

(m) Intending, if 13 Kt to Kt 3. to reply 44 B 
toK8. 

(n) The sncriflce of the oxchan);;e turns com- 
pletely the feature of the game. Until the pre- 
ceding move Wb^to was flighting for a draw, 
whilst now Black, with a clear exchange ahead, 
is threatened to lose the game. 

(o) Black must pi-event the advance of White's 
B P, which would win the frame. Blade's Rooks 
ore in a sin^^ularly helpleHs i>osition. 



GAME 305. 

Played in tlic Handicap of the Coiintiee Chess 
Association. 

Remove White's K B P. 

White. Black. 



Mr. Mi5CMrT. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoKS 

4 P to Q B 3 (a) 
6 BtoQS 

6 Caotles 



Mr. Fzssn. 

1 PtoKS 

2 PtoQ4 

3 PtoQB4 
ft KttoKBS 
5 Kt to B 3 

f{ B to Q 3 



7 Q Kt to Q 8 

8 P to K 4 (b) 
e B P takes P 

10 Kt takes P 

11 B takes Ki 

12 P to Q Kt 3 

15 B to Kt 2 
14 B takes Kt 

16 R to Q B sq 

16 Kt to K 6 

17 P takes B 

18 B to 9 R 3 (e) 

19 Q to Q 4 

20 HtoKt4<f) 

21 B to B 6 

22 PtoR4 
83 RtoKBS 
24 KRtoQBS 
26 BtoRS 

26 R takes R 

27 R to B sq 

28 Q to Ktl (g) 
20 BteQ6 

SO P to K 6 (h) 
31 Q takes Kt P 



7 QtoB2 

8 PtakesQP 
8 PtakeaP 

10 Kt takes Kt 

U KttoK8(c) 

12BtoQ2 

13Ktto<)4 

UPtakesB 

16 Q to Q sq 

16 B takes Kt 

17BtoKS(d) 

ISRtoQBsq 

IdQtoQRY 

80 O to Kt S 

81 Q to Kt 4 

82 Q takes Kt P 
83QtoR7 

24 P to Q Kt 3 
26 R takes R 

26 Q to K 7 

27 QtoK6 

28 Q takes R P 

29 BtoQ8 
90 B takes P 
31 KtoQ2 



White mates in three moves (i). 



(a) I preflBr 4 B to Q 8. 

(b) This adTanoe gives freedom to White's 
piec««, but it endangers the position of his 
Pawns. 



(c) Losing time to no purpose. 



(d) Neglecting the last chance of Ininging the 
King into safety by castling. 



(e) Cutting off the means of escape. 

(0 Well played ; if 80 Q takes P. White forces 
the game by 21 R takes Rch and 22 Q to B 6. 

(g) Threatening 29 Q to Kt 6 cb. 

(h) A capital move, deciding tne game in any 



(i) The end is beautiful. The final position 
has all the requiiemente of a problem. 



GAME 806. 

Played at Berlin in the year I860. 

Svana Gambit. 
White. Black. 



J. H. ZmcnxoM. 

1 PtoK4 

8 KttoKB8 

9 BtoB4 
4PtoQKt4 
6PtoB8 
6CaBttM 

7 PtoQ4 

8 P takes P 

9 PtoQ6 

10 B to Kt 8 

11 B to Q 3 

12 KttoBS 

13 Kt to K 8 

14 Q to Q a 
16 Kt to Kt 3 

16 Q B takes P (c) 

17 to R 6 

18 Kt to R 6 

19 Kt takes P ch 
80 Kt to Kt 6 

21 B takes R 
82 Q R to Q sq 

23 R takes P 

24 R to K Kt S 
86 PtoB4 

86 PtoB6 

87 PtakesKt 

88 Kt takes P 

89 R takes Ktch 



W. BcHVLrajr. 

1 PtoK4 
8 KttoQB3 
3 BtoB4 
4BtakesP 

6 BtoB4 
6PtoQS 

7 PtakeaP 

8 B to Kt S 
8 KttoR4 

10 Kt to K 8 

11 CasUes 

18 Kt to Kt 3 

13 P to Q B 4 

14 B to B 8 (a) 
16 P to B 6 (b) 

16 P takes B (d) 

17 P to B 3 <e) 

18 R to B 8 if) 

19 R takes Kt 

80 Kt to B sq 

81 QtoOa 

88 Kt to B 6 (g) 

83 Kt to K 4 

84 Q Kt to Kt 8 

86 P to Kt 3 
86BtoR8 

87 Kt takes P 

88 Q takes Kt 
Resigns. 



(a) 14 P to B 8 is the usual and best move. 

(b) Not advisable, as the simple rejoinder 
i6BtoB8 16PtoB3 

17 Kt to Q 4 
procures White the snperior game. 

(c) Tfae course proposed in the preceding noti 
was the safer one. 

(d) Of course Black cannot take the Q B, on 
account of 

16 K takes B 
17 Kt to R 6 ch 17 K to R sq 

18QtoR6 ISRtoKiasq 

19 Kt to Kt 5 and wins. 

(e) Absolutely necessary, to prevent 18 Kt ta 
Kt6. 

(f) 18 Qto K 2 was far better, and I donbt 
whether White would then have a winning 
attack. 

(g) Black's game is now past redemption; 
whatever he may pUy. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 

WHRI. 
1 QtuKtt 
8 Q to Q B 4 ch 
S KttoKB6ch 
4 KttoK6mate 
If 
8 QtoQOch 
3 Kt to K 6 ch 



4 Kt mates 

a QtoQ6ch 

3 KttoK6ch 

4 Kt mates 



If 



If 



2 Kt takes BPch 

3 Kt to Q B 6 ch 

move. 

If 

2 QtakesQBP 

3 Kt to K B 6 ch 

4 Kt maUB 



67S. 

BLACK. 

1 K cakes P 
8 Kt takes Q 
3 K moves 

1 B takes P 
8 B lakcB Q 
3 K moved 

1 KttoQ I 

2 B or Ki takes Q 

3 K moves 

1 P to K Kt 4 

2 K takes P 

and Q i;uitcs next 



1 Kt to Q 1 

2 K takes P 

3 Kmovci 
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No. 679. 

WRITS. BLACK. 

1 B to Q B 6 and mates next move. 

No. 680. 
1 R to K R sq and mates next move. 

No. 681. 
1 Q to Q Kt sq and mates next move. 

No. 682. 
See problems Reviewed. 



No. 683. 

WHITE. BLJLCK. 

lKttoK7 IKR takes P 

8 KttoQB6ch 8 KtoB6 
3 KttoKR6mate 

If 1 QRtakesP 
8 KttoKKtech 8 KtoQ6 
3 Kt to K 6 mate 



No. 084. 

1 R to K 3 IP takes R 

a R to K 4 8 Aught 

8 Mates accordingly. 

Bee Problems Reviewed. 



No. 085. 



1 PtakeiP 
8 Kt to B 3 oh 

3 RtoQ2ch 

4 B mates 



1 B takes P 

2 B takes Kt 

3 K to K 6 



If 1 RtakesB 

2RtoQ6ch 2KtoB6 

3 Kt to Kt sq ch 3 K to B 6 

4 Kt mates 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimnied 
card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 222. 

Seojre 3 all. Diamond 8 trump card. 

Z*B hand— SpiMto A, 10 ; Club Q. 9, 4 ; nitnond 
A, Q, 6, 4 ; Hearts 9. 7, 6, 2. 



JO 



XI 



12 



»3 



9 

9 







9 

9 
9 9 




i 




9^9 
9 9 

9^9 




9 



9 9 



O 



HANB No. 223. 

The same hare cooked in another wa3^ 



* * 



10 



II 



12 



^3 



HAND No. 224, 

Played at the Junior Portland Clnb. 
Score A B 1, X Z 4. 
Z toras ap Heoart 7. 
A X. B. Z. 

Belaieff. Kisitalf. F^ H. Lervrli. Kuod. 
9 
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HANDS No. 222 AND 223. 

Notes. ->The interest in the hand rests with Z at trick 4. The only card that can lose the game is the one the player chose 
the first case. It is quite clear that X has something in Hearts ; we prefer to play for the certainty, raUier than lead Iroma 
suit alone, about which we know nothing. 9. Z urows away the Queen to clear his partner's suit. 

HAND No. 224. 

Notes. — Trick 3. — Z Should have discarded a Club. A having no suit of his own, continues, with third round, to 
leave the lead with B. Trick 8.~This play makes it clear that X cannot have both Knave and Queen of Diamonds, or he would 
luiTe cleared that suit before continuing Clubs, of which his partner cannot have Queen. Trick ii. — Throwing the lead into A's- 
hukd, to play through ; X thus winning the game. 




SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 113. 



1. A leads Diamond 4 ; won by B. 

2. B leads Diamond Ace ; A discards Club ; won by B. 

3. B leads Diamond Queen ; A discards Heart ; won by X. 

4. X leads Heart 4 ; won by A. 

5. A leads Club 3 ; won by B. 

6. B leads Diamond 9 ; A discards Heart ; won by B. 

7. B leads Spade 8 ; Z covers ; A passes; X plays Spade King $ 

won by X. 

8. X leads Club King ; won by X. 



9. X leads Heart Ace; won by X. 

10. X leads Diamond 8 ; A discards Club ; won by X. 

11. X leads Heart 8; won by A. 

12. A leads Spade 7 ; won by Z. 

13. Z leads Spade Ace ; won by Z. 

And X and Z get the odd trick. 

7. — If X does not head his partner's 9, he loses the odd tricky 
as the lead can be thrown afterwards into his hand. 10. — If A 
discards Heart, Z has best ; if A discards Spade, Z makes st 
tricks in it. 



Correct Solution of Double Dummy Problem, No. 113, received from Bumble Bee, and A. W., Rockville House. All others, 
wrong. What are our Solvers about? We hope to hear again from North Lincoln. Mr. Lewis awards the prize to Bumble Bee. 



HONOURS— DEALER v. NON-DEALER. 

To the Editor of Thb Westminster Papers. 

SiR> — Having seen some of your Papers recently, and been much interested in them, I avail myself of this 
steamer to chat with you on the game of Whist, and I submit you a calculation of what are the trump-holding 
chances of a dealing compared with a non-dealing hand at Whist ? 

The cards are cut, and in the dealer^s hand — now since the bottom card of the pack is a trump, and the 
dealer's — ^give the dealer that bottom card at once — this leaves 51 cards, and of them 12 trumps in the pad^ 
— Whence the first card dealt out in the round is if a trump, and the chances or chance of the next — ^and eveij 
subsequent — card of that 51 to be a trump is evidently just the same as that first card so dealt ; but in the 
dealing round of diese 51 cards the dealer gets 12, and each non-dealing hand 13. Therefore we have, for 
the dealer's trump-holding chances, i x 12 x ^ and for a non-dealing hand's trump-holding chances, ij'^K 
but V^H'*"(V'*-H)^iWy"''*"V **■!+• That is to say, the trump-holding chances of the dealing hand is 
equal to the trump-holding chances of a non-dealing hand, and 25 per cent, in addition thereto. 

Again, let x'-the number of trumps to be held by a non-dealing hand in one^ or any number of deals. 
Then x + |=the dealing hand's trumps, and x+x+ ^-"trumps of dealer and his partner, and 2 » trumps of the 
adversaries ; but, 4 + 4+i:2X«9:8. Therefore, that is to say, dealer and his partner will hold 9 trumps ta 
the adversaries' 8, and since only trumps are honours and all honours trumps, the former will hold 9 honoucs 
to latter's 8. The last conclusion is logical. The same result will come from mathematical calculation ; for 
the cut card (bottom card, sure trump) b evidently -^ an honour, and every one of the winning 51 cards is 
^ X ^♦j an honour. Then we have 

In dealer's hand — ^honours In non-dealing hand — ^honours 

ButTV+V>*H>^A+V><H><T*.:2(Vx^fx^«9:8. 
That is to say the dealer and his partner will hold 9 honours to the adversaries' 8. 

So far, you will doubtless say, this talk has come to nothing disputed or new. It is believed, however^ 
io be preparatory to novd results. Is, for instance, the answer to this question not new? How many times 
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will the dealing side, that is to say, the dealer and his partner, count by honours as against the counts by 
honours (of 2 or 4) of the two (3) adversaries or non-dealing side ? 

I make it 59 times t6 43 times. 

Do you wish the calculation? And will a side count 4 by honours once, while it counts 2 by honours 
4 times? 

Again the given calculations will if followed up, I think, show that if a hand (or all the hands in the 
average, on long run) is not suited as unevenly, at least, as 4, 4, 4 and i on each suit then as to that deal the 
dealer has not his proper proportion of trump-holding chances ; to wit, 25 per cent over non-dealing hand* 
The suiting of the hands as they are effected by poor or thorough shuffling is, I think, interesting matter to 
discuss if such discussion would be novel ; if old, of course it would not be desirable. 

These are points on which I will be happy to send you additional calculations, if they will interest you. 

To explain fully what I mean by evenly-suited hand, I would say that 4, 3, 3 and 3 on a suit is the most 
evenly-suited which is possible, and a hand is unevenly suited in proportion as one or some of the suits in it 
are long and others, of course, short. 

Pernambuco, 29th July 1875. J. W. S. 

This letter came by the ill-fated " Boyne."— Ed. 

Our correspondent's mode of calculation cannot lead to correct results. In one of our back volumes we 
gave a number of calculations on the chances of holding trumps. 
The chances of holding honours are as follow : — 
In 43i336 hands 

The dealer scores four by honours 3»oio times 

„ „ two by honours 12,168 times 

Honours are divided 16,900 times 

Non-dealer scores two by honours 9^464 times 

„ „ four by honours i>794 times 

43»336 
When an honour is turned, out of 1 3,348 hands 

The dealer scores four by honours 1,492 times 

„ „ two by honours . . . . . . . . 4,992 times 

Honours are divided 5i2oo times 

Non-dealer scores two by honours 1,664 times 

i3»348 
When an honour is not turned, out of 29,988 hands 

The dealer scores four by honours 1,518 times 

„ „ two by honours . " 7>i76 times 

Honours are divided 11,700 times 

Non-dealer scores two by honours 7,800 times 

„ „ four by honours i,794 times 

29,988 
An honour is turned four times out of thirteen. The numbers taken (13,348 and 29,988) are in the 
proportion of four to nine. The general calculation, as given first, is found by adding the last two together. 

We do not go into the details of the calculation, for we have had, lately, rather more than our due propor- 
tion of articles on odds, but we give some of the formula below. 

When an honour is turned, the dealer and his partner's hands will be as follow : — 
Number of hands, with other three honours VS' x ^?'^— S= 
„ „ „ two honours '?x*J?i**— 5= 



another honour 3 x *Vr3®- 



23 

"84 — 



„ „ only the honour turned ^^i^ — S= 

When an honour is not turned, the fractions are : — 

Dealer and partner with four honours ^'^l x ""'^^—^^ 
„ three honours ^?x«;«?'-g= 
„ two honours ^^'x",?,*'— g= 
„ „ „ one honour 4X*',t3'^-— 5!= 

„ „ „ no honour 'r?"f~a = 

Our correspondent makes the chance of scoring honours (two or four), on the dealer's side, 59 to 43. 
This is not far from the truth. It ought to be 59 to 44, as will be seen by reducing the numbers we have given 
above.— Ed. W. P. 
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REVIEW.— THE WAY WE LIVE NOW, 

By a. Trollops. 

It is a remarkable fact that whilst we have about 100 papers which devote some portion of their space to 
Chess, we have none that write on Whist or cards except Beirs Ufe^ Wilkes Spirit of the Times^ Hie Fidd^ 
mid the Englishman (India). The two former give answers to correspondents, whilst the last gives only 
our Whist hands and D. D. Problems. We think the card players equal In numbers the Chess players. 
That there is room for writing on card games seems clear. That good writers can make the subject 
]nteresting,«is beyond doubt, witness Lord Lytton's description of Whist, in "My Novel," and many 
extracts that can be found in the writings of Lever. From some circumstance unknown to us, the Times has 
.taken up the subject In an article on the nth ult, the leading journal gave us all a lecture on our extrava- 
gance, an extract from which, so far as it relates to cards, is as follows : — 

' We believe that there never was so much card playing for high stakes as there is now, and that not among millionaiies, for 
these are far too careful of their money to expose it to the chances of a race, or a hand of csupds, but in classes where a night's bod 
luck may easily be a life's ruin, and where the impulse is, not that the gamblers have money, but that they want it, and 
cannot get it by other means. Yet there are those who wUl play with them to reap a harvest out of misery and ruin. 

The article was probably suggested by a book recently published by Mr, A. TroUope, called, "The way 
we live now,** in which the card world is painted in no flattering colours. As we understand Mr. Trollope,. 
there exists, or rather existed, until the end of the novel, a club, at which men played all night, for high stakes, 
until all their money was gone, and then they went on playing for I.O.U.'s, with the fact staring them in the 
fiice that those I.O.U.'s would never be redeemed. Who is the writer for the Times we do not pretend to know, 
but we are inclined to think neither that writer nor Mr. A. Trollope know much about cards or gambling. 
We speak from no knowledge on the point, except what can be learned from the internal evidences of the book 
and the article. If a known card player alleges that there never was so much card playing for high stakes as 
there is now, we take his opinion for what it is worth, having regard to our knowledge of the judgment and 
good sense of the player, and the means he has at his disposal to acquire the truth. When a writer, however 
able, unknown to the card world, makes such an assertion, he should supply some evidence to support hi& 
statement. I'he Times says " there are those who will play .... to reap a harvest out of misery and ruin." 
This is as much as to say men will take bills they know to be bad. They will stake their money against the 
credit of a man they bebeve will not pay. The idea seems so absurd that we cannot realize it. Does the 
man exist who seeks misery and ruin ? We are fond of luxuries and display — too fond, says Mr. Trollope, and 
we agree with him — but no man seeks poverty and misery. We may play with a man that we do not suspect 
of poverty, but that we will play with one who we know to be unable to pay, seems, to us, too ridiculous to 
require an answer. The Time^ writer makes use of the expression : ' a hand of cards,' and Mr. Trollope, 
p. 221, ' suppose we have a rubber of Whist' These two phrases are sufficient to satisfy a card player that 
neither of the writers are card players. Did any card player ever say "a hand of cards," or in any 
card room in tiie world did any one ever ask any body else " to play a rubber of WhistJ' We have been 
so much accustomed to believe in Mr. Trollope's good sense, and to believe that he writes on subjects that 
he understands, that we are lost in amazement at the curious ideas of the world at large, and of the card 
world in particular, that he describes in this book. It is not saraism. It is worse than caricature, and cari- 
cature, to be of avail, must have some resemblance to the original. On those subjects, of which we know 
nothing, we detect no flaws, but in those subjects which we possess some knowledge, we see in this book 
blunders in abundance. When the author describes Mr. Alf, the bitter critic, and Mr. Broune, the good- 
natured critic, and other critics, we presume that the author knows the characters he describes, and we are pre- 
pared to believe anything bad of the press and its satellites. 

The great Financier, Mr. Melnotte, is a mixture of George Hudson, Sadleir, and those modem financial 
genii, Bischofisheim, Hartmont and Guterrez. This is not the place to treat of the subject, yet one scarcely 
fails to notice that if Hudson is the leading figure, then Mrs. Hudson and Miss Hudson are villainously treated. 
The former was an uneducated, but a good kind-hearted woman, and no one ever said anything to the prejudice 
of the daughter. Hudson alone, so far as we can recall, received Princes, Dukes and Duchesses at his house ; 
but Dukes and Duchesses sought him to obtain part of the wealth that he was enabled to shower upon them 
by the allotment of shares. Melnotte, according to Mr. TroUope, buys an estate of Longstaff*, and of some one 
else land and houses in the East End. He obtains possession of the deeds ; and, by means of a forged letter 
of the tenant in tail in the one case, and the freeholder in the other ; he mortgages both estates, and gets the 
money. The forgery in neither case is a forgery of the conveyance, but of a letter. Mr. Trollope must have 
very little knowledge of his subject if he thinks a man can mortgage an estate before it is conveyed to him. 

In Mr. TroUope's world men play with other men who they have detected in the act of cheating. 
This is as if we played at the three card trick. We know that it is a. cheat, and that we must lose^ 
and yet we go on playing. There are few card clubs in London (if any) where strangers are permitted to 
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piay. There are few Whist Clubs (if any) where games of chance are permitted. Yet in Mr. Trollope's 
world they play Loo at a Whist Club. They play when there is no money to pay with, i.e. for I.O.U.'s, past 
redemption. They admit strangers, and go on playing with a man after seeing 3 Aces up his sleeve. At Loo, 
an Ace is a useful adjunct Fancy a cheat always using for the purpose of his swindle an Ace. Does 
Mr. Trollope suppose that no one ever remembers any card that has been played, and does he suppose 
that an Ace at Loo is always Trumps. A Trump is better than an Ace except the Trump Ace, and even the 
cheat that Mr. Trollope describes could hardly be such a fool as always to use an Ace with which to cheat, and 
Dolly Longstaff can hardly be considered a fair specimen of the world at large, who will refuse to believe 
without looking, and without enquiring whether a man would cheat in such a barefaced manner. The world 
we live in nou» are much more inclined to believe in every kind of rascality. Suggest that a man cheats, or 
that a woman in a high position in life is a prostitute, and that this Earl habitually steals his neighbour's 
spoons, and that this Prince always tries to protect men liable to punishment for social crimes, or that this 
Judge has been bought, and all believe the statement, or if they do not do so they do what is worse, they repeat 
the story as if it were true. Mr. Trollope might assume that some players could remember hands that 
have been played. This, however, is the way we live now. We are very dissatisfied as to the 
way in which we live now. We cannot say that the vein in which Mr. Trollope writes is likely 
to produce the desired reform. Sarcasm — quite new in Mr. Trollope — certainly a useful weapon — is 
of no avail unless founded on some facts, and to our thinking the facts are against our author. We 
do not believe that men play for more money than formerly. The points are higher (as they should be), 
but the bets are less. We do not believe men play to produce misery. They play for money against 
money. No misery, no high fainting. They do not play for LO.U.'s, and they do not knowingly play with 
cheats. If Mr. Trollope or the I^mes can shew anything to the contrary, we should be glad to see the 
evidence. Mr. Trollope can answer for himself, but until he produces some evidence on the subject, we 
arc bound to believe that this book in no way represents the way we now live. It is not our habit to 
review novels in these columns, and it may be that we owe an apology to our readers for so doing now, 
but the book contains so much about cards and the card world that we should scarcely shew the courage of 
our opinions if we failed to notice it The book is written by one of the most popular writers of our day. 
Hitherto he has never written anything of which any one need be ashamed. His books are descriptions of life 
as he has seen it No book of Mr. Trollope's describes such a variety of characters as this, but the characters 
are repulsive. No book of his contains so much wit. We prefer the innocence if the wit cannot be obtained 
without so much that is tainted. Mr. Trollope has a character, and we have hitherto trusted him to say 
nothing to bring a blush to a woman's cheek. Any of his works could safely be laid on any drawing-room 
table. Without being purists, we should prefer that our belongings should not read this book. 



PIQUET. 

The following, from the pen of Cavendish, has already appeared in the Field : — 

Two cases of Piquet have lately been referred to me which present some difficulty. I give them, with my decisions, which are 
approved by a member of the Piquet Laws Committee. 

1. A (elder hand), in drawing the stock to him, separates four cards instead of five. He has not taken up any card, when B 
takes up the top card of the stock {ue. the 6fth card, which A should have taken), and looks at it, but does not mix it with his 
hand. What is the penalty ? 

I decided, though I did not like to do so, as I think the penalty very severe, that, as A has not taken in any of his cards (see 
the wording of law 30, Club Code), but merely separated some, B loses the game. 

Thus we have the old trap of drawing to you the wrong number of cards, in hopes that the adversary may take up one of yours 
(which Uie Piquet Laws Committee specially l^;islated against), revived.* All that a dishonest player has to do is to draw four 
ounds to him, not to look at them, but to wait quietly, when, if the younger hand takes up the top card of the parcel left (a most 
natural thing to do), he loses the game. The only remedy, if dishonesty is suspected, is not to play any more ; but if carelessness 
is the cause, as I have reason to know was the case here, the careless player gains a great advantage by his own wrongdoing. 
Players should invariably count that the right number of cards is left before taking any up ; but it is as much use preaching this as it 
is to tdl Whist players sdways to count their cards before playing to the first trick. Many will not do it, notwithstanding the severe 
penalties attached to pla^ng with too few cards, if the other players have their right number. 

2. B has shown a poi^t in Hearts. During the play of tne hand, A asks, "How many Hearts have you ? '' B replies, ** Five,'' 
having really six, all of which he has shown. The consequence is that A loses the cards, which he would have won but for B's 
misinformation. A then marks up his game, and after having done so he discovers that B has misinformed him. Has A any 
remedy? 

I decided that A, havine scored his game, has condoned the offence. He is now too late to raise the question ; marking the 
game being an act which connrms the result of the hand. Had A not done such an act, he might have required all cards played 
after the mistake to be played over again, in accordance with the analogy of law 61, par iv., Club Code. It will be observed that 
law 62 (Club Code) does not provide what is to be done in case of mis-information, but merely states that the information must 
be given. 

We give the opinion of Cavendish for what it is worth, merely expressing our own, that although his 
decisions may be good, according to the Portland law, they are utterly unsound as regards the game of Piquet 

• See pages 43-44, Vol. 3, of these Papers. 
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played elsewhere. This is the best commentary on the Piquet Code that we have yet seen. We noticed the 
first point in our number for June 1873, p. 37. 

The Portland Committee professed to give us a Code founded on the laws as they then existed Caven* 
dish, the compiler of that Code, now admits that they did nothing of the sort We said, in our review of the 
Code, that the laws were made for sharpers. Cavendish now admits that this is their effect 



ECARTE 

Calculation for Leader — continued. 
IV. — Two trumps, Queen guarded, and one of another suit Case calculated 7 8 T, Q 7 A, 7 B. Leads B ?• 

L wins D wins 

2,206 

350 
2,940 

«,37o 

780 

800 

100 

1,400 

175 
2,275 

1^365 
1,050 



Possible hands for D 


, 




Three or more trumps 




See table 


2T3B 




••4 ^ r«-$ 


2T2B1 AC 




1 X 1 X 14 


2T1B2 AC 




■yxyx'^" 


2T KA2AC 




"i'xix'V* 


2 T 2 A excluding K i 


C 


VxVx8 


2 T 3 A excluding K 




Vx'J? 


2 T I A excluding K 2 


C 


%*xsx7 


2T 3 


C 


5*4 w8T« 

a ^ ra 


1T4B 




5 ^ M-4 


1T3BKA 




5x'?/xi 


iT3BiACex.KA 




5x'«xi3 


1T2BKA1 ACex. 


KA 


5x7x1x13 


I T 2 B 2 A excluding 


KA 


^ w re V B*4 
5X a X ji 


I T 2 B I Aex. K I C 




Sx'i'xsxS 


1T2B2C 




Sx7x^/ 


iTi BKA2AC 




5X7Xix^V* 


I T I B 3 A excluding 


K 


SX7x'^ff 


I T 1 B 2 A ex. K I C 




5x7x^x8 


I T I B I A ex. K 2 C 




5x7x5x7 


iTiB 3C 




SX7X»J? 


iTnoB4 AC 




SX 2a-4 


No trump 







4,200 
2,940 



4,900 

1,960 

S»<x)5 

20,349 



2,730 

350 

2^00 



43,764 a2,oi6 

This hand is so ver^ nearly 2 to i that it should be played. With an 8 in place of 7 B the odds are 
much more than 2 to i m LViavour. Observe that this is an exception to the usual rule at Ecart£ of I^i£flg 
from guarded suits. Most uninstructed players would commence with Q A, and by this means lose in the 
3,800 hands in which D has x T, no B, and K guarded in A. By leaditig B 7, L wins all these handSi for 
with K and another in A, £> is sure to lead his K after being forced in B. L sJbK> wins in the 2,9oo fcaiid% 
where D has one B, and K^ guarded in A without trump, which he would lose by leading Q A, and' 1^ 
examining the list of hands given above, it will be seen that in no case does L lose by leading B 7 where. he 
would have won by the l^iid oif the Q A. 

V.^Two trumps, two of a suit, and King of anothen Case calculated 7 8 T, 7 3 A, K fi. • Leads 8 & 

Possible hands for D L wins D wins 

Three or more truBftps See table 9|2o6 

aT3A Vx%* 200 

^TaAtBC Vx^xis . 2,250 

aTiA2BC '^Jxex-i" 6,300 
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2T 3BC 
1T4A 
iTsAiBC 
1T2 A2BC 
1 Ti A3BC 
1 T 4BC 
No tramp 



S>4 V 15141* 
^ 1*4 

e. w U14*U-11 
5X J. J. 4 

See table 



VI. — ^Two tramps, 8 and 9 of a suit, Queen of another. 
Possible hands for D 
Tliree or more tramps 
9 T 3 A (excluding the 7) 
a T 2 A (ex. 7) i of 16 cards (7 A any B or C) 
s T I A (ex. 7) 2 of above 16 cards 
9 T K B 2 of 15 cards (7 A B [ex. K] any C) 
2 T 3 of above 15 cards 
I T 4 A (ex. 7) 

I T 3 A (ex. 7) I of 16 cards (7 A any B or C) 
I T 2 A (ex. 7) 2 of above 16 cards 
1 T I A (ex. 7) K B 2 of IS cards (7 A B [ex. K] any C) 
I T I A (ex. 7) 3 of above 15 cards 
1 T 4 of 16 cards (7 A any B or C) 

S A (ex. 7) 

4 A (ex. 7) KB 

4 A (ex. 7) I of 15 cards (7 A B [ex. K] any C) 

3 A (ex. 7) K B I of above 15 cards 

3 A (ex. 7) 2 of above 15 cards 

2 A (ex. 7) K B 2 of above 15 cards 

2 A (ex. 7) 3 of above 15 cards 

I A (ex. 7) 4 of 16 cards (7 A any B or C) 

5 of above 16 cards 



4,550 



13,650 
6,825 

go,349 

4Si374 

Case calculated 7 

See table 

6-4 w 6-4'8 

a X rs 

VxVxi6 

Vx5xV 
Vxix"?* 



75 
1,500 

7,875 



20,406 
8 T, 8 9 A, Q B. Leads 9 A. 



L wins 



Vx 



U'MIS 



^ r»-4 

SX*JI?xi6 
SxVx'^ 
5 X 5 X I X "i" 
5X5X»?*? 

X ,.,.4 

5'4-Wl 

ttri'B 

"SrVxi 

VJTxis 
"ffxixis 



B-4-S V 

w X 



15*14 

S 



Vxix'V* 

B'4 V U'14'IS 

in8*i4-u-ii 

9'S'4*B 



4,550 



",375 

9,100 

J 

75 
1,050 

4,550 

9; 1 00 

4,368 

44,169 



D wins 
2,206 
100 
1,600 
6,000 
1,050 

25 

800 

6,000 

2,625 



5 

150 

1,050 

21,611 



Ta be continued. 



NAPOLEON. 

This game can be played by any number of players up to six. The best number is five. The first six 
payers in ^e room form a coniplete table. If there be six players the dealer takes no hand^ but he pays or 
receives the same as the other players. The dealer is chosen by lot, usually by turning up tiie cards in 
rotation until a knave comes, llie pack is an ordinary Whist pack of 52 cards, and the cards retain the 
same value as at Whist. Two packs of cards are used. Every player can shuffle, but the dealer shuffles last, 
the player to his right cuts. He deals, in order, one card at a time, until all the players have five cards each. 
If, in dealing, a card is exposed, or if the cards are misdealt, there must be a firesh deal. The first player 
looks at his hand, and he can stand or not, at his discreti(Hi. If he stands, he annoimces the number of 
tricks he will pkiy for. Thus, he says : i 2 3 4 or 5. Five is Napoleon. Suppose the first player says '' one^" 
the next player looks at his hand, and, if he choose to do so, he says, 2 3 4, or Napoleon, and so on, round the 
table. The player who declares to play for the highest number of tricks, stands against all the rest When a 
player, in his tvun, calls Napoleon, no one else can do so. llie player standing has the lead. The first card 
played makes the trump. If no one declares to play, the kist hand must play for one trick, Le. must defend the 
pool. The stakes being agreed on, say is, the player Ending leads, and tries to obtain the number of tricks he 
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has declared for, and each of the other players try to prevent his getting that number. If he gets the declared 
number, he wins ; if he does not, he loses. In the former case, all the players pay so many shillings as he 
declared to win tricks, and in the latter case the dealer pays all the players the same amount. Every one 
must follow suit They are not bound to head the trick or to trump. The player sitting second to the left 
of the dealer is pone, and collects the cards. The deal passes to the player sitting to the last dealer's left. 
The player declaring Napoleon receives, but does not pay, double stakes. A player revoking pays three to 
the stand hand, and the cards are re-played. If the stand hand is Napoleon, the revoker pays double. The 
revoker, even if he wins, does not receive his stake. Any player playing out of turn, or who exposes a card, 
forfeits one to the stand hand for each offence. Any player may ask for htyw many tricks the stand hand is 
playing, and how many tricks he has got or requires to win ; and all the players can see the card played. 
There are other ways of betting, but they are not germane to the game. Some bet with one another about 
particular combinations of cards, thus they arrange to pay 5s each every time one of the players holds two 
Aces, or los if he holds three, and they also arrange to pay higher stakes on getting a given number of tricks, 
say so much for four, and so much for Napoleon. All these things are merely for gambHng, and to increase the 
stakes. It is a nice lively game, and requires attention and quickness in paying and receiving, and in deciding 
the number of tricks to go for. Attention to these little matters are of importance, for one slow player may 
destroy the pleasure of all. 

As there are no authoritative laws for the game, it is necessary for the Host to state the rules before sitting 
down, and it is to avoid this trouble that we have written the above. It shoulci be observed that in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire the rules are much more stringent than we have made them ; th«s, for playing out of turn, or 
revoking, the offender there is made to pay all stakes. This seems to us nnreasonably severe, but a punishment 
of some kind is absolutely necessary. We would advise players to keep the stakes low, for a very small stake 
may run to a great deal of money. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

Problems received, with thanks, from J. W. Abbott, W. T, 
Pierce, J. Pierce, G. E. Carpenter, R. W. Johnson, G. J. 
Slater, H. James, S. H. Thomas, V. Richardson, and others. 

W. T. Pierce. — We intend to communicate to you by letter, 
regarding the publication of problems from your forthcoming 
book. 

F. W. Lord. — Your last problem appears to have been mis- 
laid. Kindly send us another copy. 

B. S. Barrett. — There seems ** another way" of .solving 
your problem, by I Kt takes R. The idea, however, is scarcely 
worth amending. 

R. W. Johnson. — The 3 mover is wrong yet. If Black play 
I P takes Kt, 2 Q takes R, 2 Kt takes B, where do you mate 
next move ? The others we have not had time to examine. 

G. C. M. (Calcutta). — We are exceedingly obliged for the 
packet of games. We shall always be glad to hear from you 
whenever there is anything to communicate respecting Indian 
Chess. 

New Zealand. — Can any of our correspondents inform us 
if there be any Chess players in Auckland. 

S. H. T. (Barnes). — We are much indebted to you for your 
complete analysis of Herr Berger's problem. 

II. J. C. A. — You shall hear from us on the subject of these 
problems through the post. 

W. N. (St. Neot's). — Letter received and noted. Be assured 
the matter shall have our best attention. 

J. N, K. (Cambridge). — Thanks for the problem. We are 
glad to hear from you again. 

J. P. T. (Dalston). — The problem came too late for this 
number, but it shall have due honours in our next. We shall be 
glad to hear from you on the subject of the ** Problem Code." 

D. C. (Barnaul, Siberia). — Your letter and budget problems 
are very welcome. We have not destroyed the diagram, and 
can, therefore, make the desired correction. 

G. E. C. (Tarrytown). — Many thanks for the problems and 
your good wishes, which are cordially reciprocated. 

G. A. R. AND S. M. D. (Sydney).— It should be taken 
that A bad the move in the seventh game, and, consequently, 
that B is entitled to the move in the eighth. 

P. D. P. (Melbourne). — We are extremely sorry that your 
communication was overlooked, and somewhat angry with our- 
selves into the bargain for not recording the intelligence you so 
kindly forwarded to us. We shall take care it does not occur 
again. 
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WHIST. 

H. C. — Your initials are quite sufficient. 

Delta.— Quite right. It can only be done by horrible play. 
Why not crack the other nut ? 

J. W. S. (Pemambuco).— We shall be glad to hear from you 
again. 

PIQUET. 

S. AND L.— There is no penalty for the Junior hand placing 
all, or any, of his cards on the table. JJ he has six cards, and he 
puts them do^ii and says, six and a quart, the Elder hand is not 
relieved from any responsibility. He must still call his cards in 
order, and if he doesno^^y that he has six cards and a better or 
equal quart, then the six cards on the table and the quart must be 
held to be good. Directly the Elder hand says three Aces, the 
point and quart are good. The Elder hand cannot go back and 
say my six cards are better than yours, or are equal, or I have a 
better quart. The Elder hand must call in order, and he is not 
relieved from this responsibility by the irregularity of his 
adversary. We do not see how a younger hand can obtain a 
benefit by putting his cards on the table. We should consider it 
an advantage for our opponent to do so, and it cei^ainly would 
not enter into our brain to allow six cards because he called them 
or put them on the table if those six cards were not good. 

ecarte. 

S. and C. — The tricks are seldom turned, and if they are, 
the players usually have the right to see them . At Nice the 
players turn their tricks, and this seems the proper way. 
The law seems to be in doubt on the point, and should be 
agreed on before sitting down. The Cavendish laws are 
silent on the subject, so are Bohn's laws, but Major A inflicts 
a penalty for looking at your adversaries* turned tricks. Wc 
recommend the tricks being turned and not looked at as the 
most likely way to prevent disputes. 

M. — There is no penalty for the dealer turning up one of his 
own cards in dealing. — Why should there be ? You play with the 
knowledge of one of his cards. How can you be injured by that ? 

S. — If the dealer gives fllGre cards than the non-dealer asks 
for, the non-dealer may play the hand or not. If he elect to 
play, he throws out the superfluous cards. If he elect not to 
play, he marks the point. 

B- — If a player marks the King when he has it not, the adver- 
^sary may elect to have the hand re-played and the score counted, 
or he can mark the point. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The most casual observer of the course of events in London Chess circles during the past half-year must 
have been struck with the pitiful lack of enterprise among its leading practitioners. In a city which can boast 
of an array of Chess talent such as no other city in the world presents, it would appear that the highest 
ambition of our masters is to play nineteen or twenty indifferent games simultaneously. It is lamentable to 
see Chess genius devoted to performances that can be accomplished under similar conditions by mediocre 
players. It is all the more to be regretted when we reflect that one day's play between the masters of Chess 
would be more instructive to the amateurs that witness it, and would do more for the progress of the game than 
forty score of the lifeless things called simultaneous games. Doubdess these serve a useful purpose, in attract- 
ing youthful players to a Chess Club, or in gratifying such as are already there, with a contest against a 
celebrated player ; but when they threaten to become the staple product of first-class Chess, it is time to cry out 
against them. A praiseworthy effort has lately been made to relieve us all from the monotonous dulness we 
complain of by promoting a tournament between the first-class players that congregate at Simpsons' Divan, but 
it has resulted in ludicrous failure, owing, it is said, to the absence of large money prizes. No one, of course, 
can have anything to say against a man putting a price upon his abilities, and refusing to exercise them unless 
it is paid. The doctrines of political economy are accepted in other things, and who shall gainsay them in 
Chess. Without attempting to do so, it may, nevertheless, be asked, if the principles of commerce are to be 
applied to the practice of Chess ; what is to become of the boasted chivalry of the game ? And, we may add, 
of the numberless hero-worshippers who have never thought of associating the Chess champion's crown 
with a pedler's pack. They will, of course, have to reconcile themselves to the spirit of the age they Hve in, 
as the gentlemen appear to have done who have just subscribed a fund of ;£'i2o for a match between 
Mr. Steinitz and Mr. Blackburne, at ;^6o a side. The announcement of this match, on the 25th ult, was a 
genuine surprise to most people, but we need hardly say that it gave general satisfaction. The match will come 
off in January next, the winner of the 6rst seven games to be the victor. 

The new West-end Chess Club has now been fairly organised, and the first meeting of the members will be 
held to-day, in the rooms of the Club, at No. 8 Coventry-street. The annual subscription has been fixed at 
<me guinea, and all members elected after the ist of January next will be required to pay an entrance fee of 
half a guinea. The new Club enters upon its career with every prospect of success, and if the plans of its 
promoter, Mr. Potter, are carried out in their entirety, it cannot fail to deserve it 

The Collection of English Chess Problems, edited by Messrs. James biack. 

and W. T. Pierce, is now in the press, and will be published about the 
end of the year. The work will consist of nearly 600 problems, con- 
tributed by English authors, and will be divided into three parts. 
Part I. will comprise the best productions of living composers ; Part II. 
of those lately deceased, such as Bolton, Bone, J. B., T. Smith, &c. ; 
and Part III. will be devoted to original problems, specially composed 
for the work. From personal knowledge of the care and pains 
expended on the preparation of the book, we can recommend it to our 
readers. It may be worth adding that subscribers will obtain their 
copies at nine shillings ; after pubHcation the price of the book will be 
twelve shillings and sixpence. Names of subscribers should be sent 
to James Pierce, M.A., Copthill House, Bedford, or to W. T. 
Pierce, Terrace Villa, Roehampton. The problem in the margin, by 
Mr. Abbott, is a specimen from Part I. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that Captain Kennedy's IVdi/s 
and Strays^ chiefly from the Chess Board, will be issued in the course 
of a few weeks. It will be. published by Morgan, 67 Barbican, and will 
comprise, in some three or four hundred pages, all the productions of the author down to the present time. 
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The following excerpt will amuse our readers, and serve to give them an idea of Captain Kennedy's humorous 
style : — 

attack of his own, but I shall double my Rooks notwithstanding. 
We're not to be frightened by straws in that fashion. 

Mr. White. Check ! 

Mr. Black {after a pause of dismay). By Jove, what's this? 
Why 1 must lose my Queen, or be mated in two moves. Ass ! 
dolt I beast that I was not to have seen it ! And yet I did see 
it, and forgot it again. To have thrown away such a game by 
sheer carelessness ! 

Mr. White. Excuse me, but I really cannot see that you 
had a good game. 

Mr. Black. Not good? That Rook's Pawn pushed oae 
square would have given me a dead win. It 's really too in- 
famous. You have the greatest luck of any man I ever played 
with. Not good, indeed ! 

Mr. White. Nay, the Rook's Pawn one would have availed 
you nothing, for, in reply, I check with Knight, and mate next 
move with Queen. 

Mr. Black. It 's very extraordinary ; I am quite certain that 
I am a very much stronger player than you are, and yet I always 
let you win of nie. I must force myself to take more pains. 

Mr. White [smiling). Well, I won't dispute about who is 
the stronger player, so long as you allow me to score a majority 
of games. 

Simpson {to Mr. Black). Did you order two teas, sir? 

Mr. Black {scwagely). Confound you — ^no ! Get away ! 

Simpson. B^ pardon, sir. Didn't mean for to teaze you. 

[Simpson, who evidently knows his man, departs 
grinning. 

Bystander {to Mr. Black). May I trouble you for another 
light to my cigar, sir ? 

Mr. Black. No, sir ! Light your cigar elsewhere, sir. You 
ought never to interrupt a game by speaking, sir. I have played 
shamefully ill to-day. 1 've a great mind to give up Chess. 

Bystander. That is a resolution, sir, which you will pardon 
my recommending you to adhere to, at all events, until you have 
learned to keep your temper a little more under control, than 
you seem able to do at present. 

[An approving laugh from the gallery, which dis- 
perses to other tables. 



SCENE IN RIES'S DIVAN. 

Mr. White. Mr. Black. Bystander. 

Simpson, the Waiter, 

' Mr. White and Mr. Black are engaged in playing a 
game of Chess* 

Mr. Black. Simpson, my worthy fellow, a cigar, if 
please. 

Simpson. A cigar, sir ? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Black. I think your last move was decidedly weak, and 
yet you took time enough to it in all conscience. I shall give a 
check. 

Mr. White (pondering. That's a little awkward. 

Mr. Black. Yes ; you present, just now, my dear sir, a 
spectacle which the gods themselves behold with approval — a 
good man struggling with difficulty. 

Mr. White. My position is rather a cramped one, certainly, 
but I can't see anything bad in it. I shall soon be able to 
liberate my pieces, I imagine. 

Mr. Black. / should call it an everlasting fix ; but that's a 
mere matter of opinion. What a pretty game Chess is ! Its 
rather an interesting combination this — 

{Sings) " I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls." 

Bystander {to Mr. Black). Will you oblige me with a 
light to my cigar, sir ? 

Mr. Black. With the greatest pleasure. Allow me to knock 
off the ash first. 

Mr. White. Well, I go there with my Knight. 

Mr. Black {pufing a volume of smoke oi'er the board). He 
goes there with his Knight ! Excellent ! The gentleman is 
becoming desperate ! I believe, though, you will soon be a 
dead man. Hum — himi — surely I have got a mate — 

{Sings) ** That you loved me still the same, 

You loved me, you loved me sti r" 

{Perpetratisig a roulade not to be found in Balfis score) 

" iU the same." 

I declare the gentleman is positively getting up a small counter- 



A remarkable set of Chess pieces, the work of the famous wood carver, Oestergren, will be exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition to be held at Philadelphia next year. The pieces are symbolical of the present 
struggle between Ultramontanism and the modem spirit in Germany. The White pieces comprise efHgies of 
the Emperor and Empress as King and Queen, and Bismarck and Falk as Bishops ; the Knights are repre- 
sented by Prussian Uhlans, and the Pawns as foot soldiers. On the other side Pius IX. appears as King^ the 
Queen is an Abbess, bearing a waxen taper nearly burned out. The Bishops are cardinals^ the Knights are ' 
monks riding on asses, and the Pawns are monks on foot The last performance of this kind was a set of 
Chess pieces representing the prominent personages of the Franco-German War, a description of which will 
be found in The Westminster Papers, Vol. IV. p 172. 

An interesting Chess Match took place at Grimsby, on Saturday, between ten members of the Hull Church 
Institute Club, assisted by a member of the Hull Chess Club, and ten members of Grimsby and neighbour- 
hood. The Hull team left the Corporation Pier at i p.m., and on their journey played several consultation 
games. On their arrival at Grimsby, they were met by a deputation of the Grimsby players, who escorted 
Siem to the Mechanics' Institute, where a commodious room had been prepared for the contest. Play com- 
menced as soon as the players had been paired by ballot. Appended we give the pairing and results : — 



Won 

o .. 

.. 

1 .. 

I .. 

1 .. 

2 .. 
I .. 

1 .. 

2 .. 
I .. 
I .. 



HULL CHURCH INSTITUTE 

J. Crake 

H. Dixon 

J. Dixon 

W. Drury 

G. W. Farrow 

E. Freeborough 

J. Holmes ... 

J. T. Palmer (Sec) 

W. H. Penny, H.C.C 

R. H. PhUlip 

D. Sargent 



Drawn 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
I 
o 



GRIMSBY 

J. Lowenthal, London 
Rev. A. B. Skipworth 

R.T. lies 

R. Mason 

Rev. J. Seller ... 

H. Watson 

T. Parker (Sec.) ... 

T. Hill , 

C. Johnston .:'. 

H. Guilliatt 

G. Smith 



Woft 

% 
a 
I 
I 
I 
o 
o 
I 



II 
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The Hull team thus won by two games. Mr. Hill scored the first game in the match, and Mr. Holmes 
secured the final aijd winning game — a game that was watched with intense interest by all the players who were 
present. The match concluded at 5 p.m., and shortly afterwards upwards of forty players and friends sat 
down to an exceUent tea, provided by the Grimsby players. Justice having been done to the tea, Mr. J. Dixon 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Grimsby players for the cordial manner in which ihey received their Hull 
friends, and for the bountiful supply of mental and bodily food. The vote of thanks having been carried with 
acclamation, Mr. Skipworth spoke at length on his Chess experiences, and on the rapid progress and flourishing 
state of this royal game. Several other interesting games were played, bu t as they formed no part of the 
match, a record is not given. Hearty cheers for ^e visitors terminated the evening's entertainment, and 
shortly after the Hull players were en route for Hull, busily engaged in consultation and other games, and 
highly delighted with the hearty reception accorded to them at Grimsby. 

As the days get shorter the various Chess rooms are more frequented, and tourneys and other interesting 
features are loommg in the distance. The " Young People's Institute " Championship Chess Tournament 
has not made any progress since our last report No attention appears to be paid to the Tourney rules and 
dates, so that it is difficult to say when the Tourney will be finished. The Hull Chess Club commenced their 
winter session on 6th September, at the Station Hotel, and the meeting was very well attended. 

The award in the Problem Solution Tourney in connection with the Huddersfield College Ma^zine will be 
made next month. 

There has been a great gathering of French Chess players at the Chess Club of Lisieux, a town in Nor- 
mandy, under the presidency of M. TAbbe Durand, the well-known author of many interesting articles on 
Chess and Draughts contributed to La Sirategie. M. Rosenthal, accompanied by a number of amateurs from 
Paris, attended the meeting, and the former gave an exhibition of blindfold play. 

We are glad to observe that the Problem Tournament of La Strat^gie -promises to be a great success. 
Already twelve sets of Problems have been received bearing the foUoinnng mottoes : — 

1. Audaces fortuna I 7. Timeo mulierum 

2. In God is all 8. Deux Jumeaux 



3. On fait ce que Ton pent 

4. Allons enfants 

5. Omnibus 



9. Mclioria Sequor 

10. Ris^uons tout 

11. Novissimadie 



6. Great expectations 1 12. Nicodemus 

Italy, so long unrepresented in the literature of Chess, has now an orgpi, which promises to be worthy 
of the countiy of Puttino and Boi, and to Livorno belongs the credit of reUeving the land of song from the 
reproach of seeming mdifference to Caissa. There has never been any lack of fine players in Italy, but the 
peculiarities of the national game have proved insuperable bars to Italian masters attaining more than local 
celebrity. The average amateur of Chess knows nothing of the niceties of " free castling," and is somewhat 
foggy on thepassar baitaglia question, so that the best productions of the Italian players have been left to the 
appreciation of a school instead of the world at large. The remark is true, even of such players as Dubois, 
St. Bon, and Discart, who, notwithstanding their successes in the ordinary European game, always acknow 
ledged that they played at a disadvantage when they adopted it. The editors of the new Chess periodical 
are not unmindful of these facts, and therefore give games played according to both methods, copiously and 
learnedly annotated. The first number also contains an article by Signor Dubois upon the Evans Gambit, 
Chess news, and twelve Problems by Italian composers. We cordially recommend it to our readers, and 
intending subscribers should address, Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi, 35 Via Vittoria Emmanuele, Livorno. 

The Leipsic Schachzeitufig has not reached us for the past two months, and we are at a loss to understand 
its disappearance. Will Herr Minckwitz either send it or explain ? 

From America we learn that the new American Chess Magazine has come to an untimely end, the imme- 
diate .cause of death being what the physicians call " defective circulation." We are very sorry for Uie collapse 
of a very promising venture, and heartily sympathise with Mr. Kunkel, who, it is said, has lost over two 
hundred dollars in the enterprise. The Maryland Chess Review comes as a double number for July and 
August, and contains over forty Problems, and a large number of games. We suppose it is due to the " heated 
term " that the literary contents are stale to English readers ; it is, at all events, an unusual occurrence with 
this ably conducted magazine. 

From the Hartford Times we learn tliat a new Chess Club was inaugurated a few weeks ago in Mexico, 
and that the members propose to organise a National Tournament immediately. Mr. Belden also announces 
that Mr. T. D. S. Moore, favourably known to readers of The Westminster Papers, as the editor of a 
Chess colunrn published in London (Ontario), proposes to start a Chess magazine on a novel plan. The new 
. monthly will be devoted to Problems, whether before published or not, and to Problems only, giving fifty 
diagrams in each number, at a subscription price of two dollars per annum. Mr. Moore's purpose is, no 
•doubt, a useful one, for it will provide composers with a special publication in which to collect their ProblemS| 
more especially such as may appear in some Chess columns, where their life can hardly be considered longer 
than the duration of the day of issue. 
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None of our analysts appear to have tackled the position given in our last number from the game between 
Mrs. Gilbert, of Hartford, and Mr. Berry, no doubt because the modus operandi^ in nineteen moves, first given 
by the accomplished lady-player, had abeady appeared in some of our contemporaries. Mrs. Gilbert has 
herself come to the rescue, however, and has furnished to the Nnv York Clipper an analysis, showing that the 
mate can be given in eighteen moves by the following line of play ; — 



White. 
R takes P 
Q takes P ch 2 
QtoKtSch 
Q to Q 7 ch 
Btakes P 
Q to Kt 5 ch 
RtoRsq 
R takes B 
Q takes Q 



BUck. 

10 K to Q 3 

11 RtoQBa 

12 K R to Kt 3 

13 R takes P 

14 P to K 6 6 

15 R to Q 3 

16 K to K sq 

17 Any move 



Black. WhHe. 

P takes R 10 R to R 7 

KtoKtsq II QtoKt 5 ch 

K to B sq 12 P to Q 5 

K to Kt sq 13 P takes R ch 

P takes B 14 Kt to K 4 

K to B sq 15 Q to Q 5 ch 

B to R 6 16 Q takes R ch 

Q to Kt 8 ch 17 Q takes B P 

R takes P 18 Mates 

The Lebanon Herald (Tenessee) contams a lively and enterprising 
Chess column. The record of events in the Southern Chess world is 
smartly and humorously written, and the handsome prizes offered 'in 
the problem solution tourney betoken the editor's liberality and earnest- 
ness in his work. We have selected the problem in the margin from 
the Hercdd^ because it is said to be the production of a " Georgia Girl," 
and we think " girl graduates " should be welcomed in problem art 

The Turf^ Fidd and Farm announces that Mr. Ensor, of the 
Buffelo Chess Club, has challenged Mr. T. M. Brown, the distinguished 
problem composer, to play a match for two hundred dollars. As both 
gentlemen are very strong players, the match, should it ever come off, 
will excite much interest in American Chess circles. 

The final stage of the Melbourne Challenge Cup tourney had been 
reached at the date of our last advices, and Messrs. Bums and Sedgefield, 
of the first class, and Mr. Lulman, of the third, were then the survivors. 
The two former were drawn against each other, and the first game in the 
match was scored by Mr, Sedgefield, after a struggle prolong^ to nearly 
fifty moves. This game, which, with copious notes, appears in the 
Town and Country Journal^ of Sidney, we have marked for insertion in our next number. The next two gamesr 
of the match were won by Mr. Bums, who had then to encounter Mr. Lulman at the odds of a Knight, the 
victor securing the first honours and die silver cup. 

In Sydney, a match is being played between Mr. Russell and Mr. Lea, and a meeting of the members of 
the Sydney Club had been called for the 31st of July, for the purpose of initiating a handicap tournament 

In Adelaide, matters do not appear to have improved, and dulness prevails, except, let us hasten to say, 
in the entertaining Chess columns of the Observer and the Weekly Mail. 




wxna. 
White to plaj and mate in three moTOS. 



REVIEW— CHESS MASTERPIECES.* 

Ir it was our cue to be critical it would be easy to find fault with this little volume, whose title conveys to 
the mind an idea of vastness out of all proportion to the intent of the author or the scope of his work. It is 
very doubtful if a collection of Chess Masterpieces, worthy of the name, would meet with much public favour; 
sufficient, at all events, to adequately reward the special and rare qualities required in the compiler. The 
compiler of Chess Masterpieces must necessarily be a skilful player, that he may discem the masterpiece when 
he meets with it ; and he must possess critical faculties of the highest order, that he may distinguish betweea 
mere brilliancy and genuine Chess power. His acquaintance with the literature of Chess must be extensive 
and profound, that he may know where to look for his materials; and he should be gifted with a power of patient 
industiy which, if it is not genius, is nearly akin to it. A man so qualified might, after some years of kibour, 
produce a collection of Chess Masterpieces, ranging from Philidor to Steinitz, worthy of the subject and of our 
age, and we may be morally certain that he would be very poorly rewarded for his pains. Probably no one 
knows this better than Mr. Bird, and whatever may be that gentleman's qualifications for the task — we think 
they are indisputable— -it is clear that he had no mind to exercise them on 'this occasion. Indeed, after his 
assurance, in the prefoce, that before he undertook to prepare this book for the press, only a few months ago^ 



• Chess Masterpieces, by H. E. Bird. London : Dean and Son, Fleet-street. 
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nearly all Ander$sen's games and those of Morphy were new to him, it is impossible to misunderstand his 
very moderate aims and aspirations. A perusal of the work only serves to strengthen the conviction that the 
modest pretensions of the compiler have been most inaptly described in the too comprehensive title of his 
book. Throughout, there is scarcely any effort to be either explanatory or instructive, and most of the notes 
appended to the games resemble the bald soliloquies of a reader more than the weighty judgment of a critic 

We are not however inclined to place much stress upon the tendency to commonplace so conspicuous 
here. Mr. Bird may have considered that the conventionalities which shock the critic may chann the amateur, 
just as the dish which displeases the epicure may be grateful food to simpler stomachs. It is only when 
we regard the book as a collection of Chess Masterpieces that the critical spirit becomes dominant. Any one 
who considers it from that standpoint will be apt to complain when he discovers it does not contain a single 
game played in the International Tournaments of Paris and Baden, nor a solitary specimen from any one of 
thirteen German toumies. He will be confounded at the absence of such names as Campbell, Mackenzie, 
Medley,* Lange, PetrofF, Suhle, and VVinawer, and may possibly wonder why such players as Barnes, Brien, 
Wormald, Dubois^ Dufresne, and Jaenisch should be represented by their defeats alone. But reviewing 
the book as a collection of games by the best players, there is so much in it deserving of praise that 
it would be ungracious, as well as ungenerous, to dwell upon its (;iults. Most of these are the inevitable 
result of haste in the preparation of the work, and they are all such as can be easily amended in future 
editions. To that end, and with the view of assisting the compiler, we shall proceed to point out such as we 
conceive most requires correction. First as regards the notes to the games. 

In Game 10 the compiler, in note E, is, we think, mistaken in stating that the first player cannot afford to 
exchange Queens. We believe, on the contrar}', that that line of play would have given him a drawn game, e^, — 
«o l'^^^^ -- llt^ " ^^^'p ^3 -^^^r ^4 ^-^-^. and the game should be drawn. 

In Game 14 the note C is evidently wrong, as in reply to the proposed move P takes B, White can 
capture Kt with Q mating. 

In Game 21 the move recommended in note A, P to Q R 4> is no better than the move in the text The 
game is lost in any case, but P to Q R 4 loses at once, e.g,—\Z |-^|v^ 19 ^^^^^ ^ for if 19 Kt to K 2, 
<»• Kt 5, or Q B takes P, Black's answer is 19 B takes P ch, and if 20 Kt takes B, 20 Q Ukes Kt ch, &c. therefore 

,« 50 KtoKgqbet QtoBBqorQ2 „nd wins 

"9 PtalmBch *^ FtoKT ^' B takes P , ana wms. 

In Game No. 33, note E, the move made by Anderssen is not so forcible as Kt to R 7 ch, which forces 
the mate in 1 1 moves. 

In Game No. 38 Black, at move 33, plays B to Kt 3, leaving the Kt en prise, Wliy it was not taken we 
cannot see, and we think the following a stronger line of play than that adopted :— 33 KtakeaKtch 34 Bte to*iS<^ 



«>•> lEttoRSch 



36 



KtoKtS 



&c^. At move 54 Black might have drawn the game by R to B 4 ch. 



RtoR7ch' 

The note E to Game No. 39 must have been made overlooking that if Black played Q takes Kt, as 
suggested, White captures the Q with R. 

In Game No. 47 it is curious to find Mr. Bird, both as player and annotator, failing to see that at move 
26 White could have won a piece and the game by R to R 4- 



1 
t 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 



White. 

Hb. K0L19CH. 

PtoK4 
I PtoKB4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoB4 
P to Q 4 
PtoKB4 
. P takes P 
8 B takes B 
9QtoQ3 
10 P to K 5 
XI K B takes P 

12 Q to B 7 ch 

13 Q to B 5 ch 

14 Kt takes P 
16 B Ukes P 

16 Q to B 4 

17 KttoB7ch 



• The following Game should not have been omitted from Mr. Bird's Collection. 

Black. 
Ms. Medlgt. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 P to K Kt 4 

4 B to Kt 2 

5 P to Q 8 

6 P to K B 3 

7 P takes P 

8 B takes B 

9 K to B sq 

10 Kt to Q B 3 

11 K takes B 

12 B to Kt 2 

13 K to B sq 

14 Itt to K B 3 

15 B to Kt 5 

16 Kt takes Q P 

17 K to Kt sq 



White. 


B'Qck. 


Mr. Kolisch. 


Kb. Mbdlit. 


18 Kt to B 6 oh 


18 B takes Kt 


19 P takes B 


19 Q to K sq ch 


20 K to B sq 


20 Q toK7ch 


21 K to Kt sq 


21 Q Kt to K B 4 


22 Q to Kt 6 oh 


22 KtoB2 


23 Kt to Q B 3 


23 K to K Kt sq 


24 Kt takes Q 


24 B takes Q 


25 B takes B 


25 B takes Kt 


26 B toBsq 


' 26 B to Q Kt 4 


27 B takes Kt 


27 Kt takes B 


28 B to K 7 oh 


28 K takes P 


29 B takes P 


29 B to B 3 


so P to Q 4 


30 Kt to B 4 


81 P to K Kt 4 


81 PtoB3 


32 P to B 6 


82 P to Q 4 


33 P to Kt 5 


88 B takes P 


34 B takes P 


84 Kt to Q 3 


Aadaftirallvir 
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In Game No. 63, note A, the proposed move Q Kt to Q R 4 is not a good one. White could then 



KttiOcMP 



, &c. 



proceed as follows :-|,i2^ |^JL 

In Game No. 78 the compiler, in note D, asks why not R to Q square ? We believe the answer is that in 
reply to that move Black can play 31 Q takes B P, and on White playing 32 Q to Q 2 then Q to B 4, &c 

In Game No. 141 we think the move proposed in note B loses even more speedily than the move in the 
text Suppose x8 5,^^, 19 f^f *o |^i* .1 ^-"-o.&c 

As regards the games, there is of course much room for difference of opinion upon the question of their 
merits as specimens of the several players* peculiar genius. It would be a wonderful thing if Mr. Bird, or any 
other man indeed, succeeded in satisfying all his readers on such a point as that. We do not ask for so much^ 
but for other reasons we have no hesitation in recommending the exclusion of softie of the games which appear 
in the collection from future editions. 

Game No. 8 is an excellent example of Kieseritzky's capacity for blundering in a match game, but it is not 
a fair specimen of his skill. He conducts the opening indifferently^ and on the 1 7th move makes a blunder 
which loses a piece, whereupon he resigns. Nos. 15, 16, and 17 are very badly played by Herr Lowenthal, 
and if no better examples of his powers exist he should have no place among the masters. No. 20 is a 
deplorable specimen of Mayet's play. Scores of such games have been played against this much overrated 
amateur by Anderssen, Dufresne, Hirschfeld, Neumann, and Suhle, and the following we think is a better one 
than that selected by Mr. Bird : — 



White. 
Mr. Matvt. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 
8 B to Kt 5 

4 PtoBS 
6 B takes Kt 
6 Castles 



Blaok. 

Mr. AMDEBSSJiN. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 B toB4 

4 Kt to B 8 

^ Q P takes B 
6 B to K Kt 6 



White. 
Mr. Mayet. 

7 PtoKE3 

8 P takes B 

9 Kt takes P 

10 P to Q 4 

11 QtoKt4 

12 Q takes Kt 



Blaok. 
Mr. Andebsskn. 

7 PtoKB4 

8 P takes P 

9 P to Kt 6 

10 Kt takes P ' 

11 B takes P 

Block mates in five moves. 



No. 44 is the only one of the series of games played by the compiler and Mr. Boden that lacks interest ; 
indeed, the chief value of the book is in diese games, and it is for them that it will be prized, alike by the 
amateur and the expert. 

No. 70 is tedious and utterly pointless. At the 28th move. White has an end game, with a piece and a 
Pawn advantage, yet the game is prolonged for 30 moves more. Nos. 94 and 95 are inexpressibly dull, and 
as regards the latter, Herr LowenthaFs ridiculous blunder, or, as Mr. Bird euphemistically describes it, ** impor- 
tant mistake," at the 26th move, whereby he gives away a piece, ought to have secured for it the oblivion it 
deserves. 

Notwithstanding all its faults, however, the " Masterpieces " is an excellent compilation, and Chess players 
should be grateful to Mr. Bird for procuring them such a collection of games in a cheap and popular form. 



JAPANESE CHESS. 

The late eminent Oriental scholar. Professor Duncan Forbes, in the preface to his admirable History of the 
** most excellent game that the >vit of man has yet devised," remarks, " For obvious reasons, I have been unable 
to procure any reliable description of the game (Chess) as now played in the Japanese Empire . . . Such 
deficiences, however, maybe supplied in the course of time, especially those regarding the Japanese game, now 
that we have establislied a friendly intercourse with the government and people of that interesting country.*' 
This conjecture of the learned Professor is now in course of being realised. The paper of Mr. W. B. Mason, 
on Chess in Japan, printed in the August number of the Westminster Papers, contains the first instalment of 
information respecting the game in that region which has as yet reached the outer world, and is the precursor, 
it is to be hoped, of more ample details. 

Mr. Mason is evidently unac(]iiainted with Professor Forbes's book, otherwise he would not have expressed 
any doubt as to the country from \\ hich Chess is derived. It is proved to demonstration that it originated in 
India, and nowhere else. In its primaeval form of C/taturanga^ it is continually mentioned in the Hindoo 
PuranaSy a huge collection of poems, partly theological, partly historical, and dating at least three thousand 
years B.C. From India, as a centre, the game of Chess has spread itself over a great portion of the world 
Westward of India, it was brought to Persia in the sixth century of our era. There it became known to the 
Arabs, who took it with thenv and planted it in the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. From thence it 
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passed to Syria and the Byzantines of the lower empire, who received it in the seventh century. From Con- 
stantinople it was, by various channels, gradually diffused over Europe, and carried by the Varangians, the 
disbanded body guards of the Byzantine Emperors, to Scandinavia and the peoples of the North. From the land 
of its birth. Chess found its way Eastward to Burmah, Tibet, Siam, Cochin China, and China proper ; South East- 
ward to Malacca, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 

From their proximity to China, I can hardly doubt that the Japanese, by some means or other, obtained 
the game from the Celestials, but at what period it is, of course, impossible to sAy — probably a very remote 
one. The Chinese have ahrays been ^reat cultivators of Chess, and theirs is one of the seven countries for 
which the inception of it was claimed, a claim which has been effectually disposed of by the facts, and indisputable 
reasoning of Professor Forbes. There appears to me to be a few points of resemblance between Chinese and 
Japanese Chess, which are worthy of note. Mr. Mason informs us that the Japanese regard it as a game of 
mimic warfare. It is called by the Chinese, Captain Hiram Cox states,* Choke-choo-hong-ki^ literally, " the play of 
the science of war." The two games have a feature in common which distinguishes them from all other 
varieties. The rank immediately in front of the pieces, where the Pawns are usually posted, is occupied by only 
two pieces, called Paoo^ or Rocket boys, on the Chinese board, and HisJia a. chariot, and Kaku, a corner, on that 
of Japan. t Again, there are two pieces stationed on either side of the Chinese King, named Sou, or " men 
of great experience in war." These are supposed to give counsel and support to the King, in fact joindy to 
perform the duty imposed on the Ferz, or Visir, of the Persian Shatranj^ who was. the equivalent of the modem 
Queen. The two Japanese pieces Kin^ seem to me to occupy the same position in the game as the Chinese 
Sou. Why the Japanese should have enlarged their Chess board from sixty-four to eighty-one squares is at 
present a mystery to us. A people so intelligent, however, must surely possess some books or treatises on the 
game which may hereafter afford a clue to it. 

Mr. Mason is at a loss to account for the absence of a Queen on the Japanese ^oard, and thinks that the 
existence of the Salique law in that country may possibly have something to do with it. But if there is anything 
in my supposition, drawn from the analogy of the Chinese game, the two pieces Kin may be the substitutes 
for the Ferz. I do not say Queen, because that name was absolutely unknown in Ea tern Chess. It was not 
until the Shatranj^ or mediaeval form of Chess, developed into the modem phase of the game, that the Ferz 
became the Queen, and from the rank of a minor piece was elevated into the most potent on the board, com- 
bining in her own person the powers of Rook and Bishop. On the introduction of Chess into France, I may 
add, m the reign of King Pepin, the term Fers^ by a curious philological blunder, caused, no doubt, by 
similarity of sound, was corrupted in viergiy from which it was subsequently transmuted into ia dame^ a 
designation retained by the Queen on the French Chess board to the present day. 

The unhappy Earl of Surrey wrote a graceful little poem, called " The Lady that scorned her Lover," 
which turns on the similarity between the game of Chess and that of life. It contains these lines : — 

** I rede ye take good heed, 
And mark this foolish verse, 
For I will so provide, 

That I will have your ferse. 
And when your ferse is had. 
And all your war is done ; 
Then shall yourself be glad, 
To end that you begun." 

Reading, i6th September 1875. H. A. KENNEDY. 



No.< 



1 RtoKsg 

8 Q 10 K Kt 8 

S Mates accordingly 



1 BtoKB sq 
8 Anght 



No. 687. 

IBtoQBS IPt^kMB 

SKttoQS 8 ADght 

8 Kates accordingly 

No. 688. 

IKttoQBS IKUkviB 

8QtoKB4oh 8 K takes Q 

SKttoQSdiach SK moves 
4 Bmates 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 689. 

WHITI. BLA-CK. 

IKtoEtS lKtoQB4 

2 Ki to Q 7 ch 2 K t.1 Q 4 
SKtoQ8 SKtoQS 
4 K to Q 6 mnte 

If 1 K to K 4 
2KttoQ7ch aKtKBS 

3 B to R 6 3 K takoa P 

4 B to K B 5 mate 



No. 680. 
See Problems Beviewed. 



No. 681. 



1 KtakssB 



2 ^ 68 accordingly 



1 Aught 



No. 602. 



WHITB. 

1 KttoK4 



a Mates accordingly 



BLA.CX. 

1 Anght 



1 Q to Q Kt 8 

2 Q10KB8 



No. 683. 

1 EtoKS 

2 Aughi. 
3 Ma«es accorJinffly 

If 1 KtoQB4 
2 Q to Q B 7 oh, at d B mat s 

It 1 P to K 6 
2 Q to Q Kt 6 ch, and ma es next 
move 

No. 69L 

lKttoKB4 IPtak'^sKt 

2 Q to K 4 2 Aught 

3 Hates acoordicgly 



No. 686. 

BtiACX. 

1 BtoKKt6dl8ch 1 KtKS 
2QioQ6ch 2 K takes Q 

S B takes P ch 3 K moves 
4 Mates accordinirly 

If 1 Kto64 
2QtoB4cb 2K takes Q 

3 B tak'. s P ch 3 K moves 

4 Mutes aceordir:giy 

No. 686. 

Bee ProbWms Beviewed. 

No. 687. 

1 Kt takes P IB takes Kt 

2 B takes P 2 B t kea B 

3 Kt to K 7 3 Aaght 

4 Kt mates 
N .689. 

See Problems Beviewed. 



• Vide his interesting paper on Chess in Burmah and China. 
t See Mr. Mason's diagram. 



Asiatic Researches, vol. VII. p 489. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 699. — By Dr. Gold. 

BLACK. 



%,/-yA 



1^ 






''Wfh 






'V/'^'" 



*1 






\ 3 






' / 



mi/ yA 




. '''^' 






t^W 









'm 



// ^ ^ > 

V'/ZZ/.i V// /, / 









W/' I 



A 













V// / /A 



WHITE. 

AVhite to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 700. — By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 



^>1 Ki 






V '- /y "5 










WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 701. — By R. Ormond. 

BLACK. 



jrrr^^ 



fm- 



m.-;A 



^^*l 






'-^T 









r 



WM.<^r.\ 



WHITE, 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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Problem No. 702. — By G. J. Slater. 

BLACK. 
















<^..^ 



iii 






■y:'4\ 






\:M^ 



i 



i^zM///3, .„,,„., 







# 















.J ^Sii^^. 






T"'^ 






m m im m 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 703.— By D. W. CulMK, of Siberia. 

BLACK. 



No. 704.— By O. E. Babbixb. 

BLAOX. 




White to pUty and mate in two moyes. 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in two mores. 



No. 


706.— By J. P. Tatlob. 
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WHITB. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. TOe.— Bj F. W. ITABTIirDALB. 
BLACX. 




wsm. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. TOT.—By A. Ctbil Pbabsob. 

BLACX. 
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WVITB. 

White to play and mate in lihree moves. 



No. 708.— By W. Cokm, 

BLACX. 
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Wliite to play and mate in four moves. 



No. TO*.— 5y J. PiBBCB. 

BLACX. 
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White to p'jky and mate in fonr moves. 



No. 710.— By G«o. B. Cakkktek. 

BLACK. 
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Whit* io plaj and compel Black to mate in eight Whit* to plaj and compel Black to mate in eiAht 
moves. . mufmB. 
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GAME 107. 

Tbo followinir five ganu» were played in the 
Cup Tourney of tbe GounUee Chess Associa- 
tion. 

Bishop's Qjme. 



White. Black. 

Mr. R. FisKEB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 B to .* 4 
;$ PtoQS 
4 Kt U) Q B 3 
6 Q to K 2 (a) 

6 B to Kt 3 

7 P t;) Q R 4 

8 Kt to Q »q 

9 B takes B 

10 Q to R 6 eh 

11 QtoR3 
18 Kt to K R 3 

13 B to Kt 6 

14 Kt to K 3 
Ifi Kt to B 4 
1« B to K 3 
17 Q Kt takes K P 

15 B takes B 
10 CanUcs K R 

20 Kt to Q 2 

21 QtoK3(n 
88 K Kt to B 3 

23 Kt takes BP 23 Q to Q 3 

24QKttoK6 24PtoKt4 

26 Kt to Kt 4 25 Q to K 2 (h) 

a« P to K Kt 3 26 P to R I 

87 Q Kt to K 5 27 P to Kt 6 (i) 

28 P takes Kt 29 P takes Kt 
20 Q takes K B P Resigns 

( ) A goo 1 n-.ov.^ : it enables White to pro- 
crertwithPtoKB4. 

(b) Thid advance on the Queen's flank ia 
worse tlian useless, it weakens Black's game 
very much. 

(0) 11 Q to K 2 was prefer ible. 

(d) 14 B takes Kt was not very satisflu^tory, 
but stiU better. 

(e) The loss of a Pawn is now inevi'able, 
whatever Blsck may play. 

(f) If 21 Kt takte B P, Black would reply, 
81QtoQ? 



Mr. RiXKiy. 

1 PtoK4 

2 BtoB4 

3 PtoQ3 

4 PtoQ BS 

6 P 'o Q Ki 4 (b) 
PtogR4 

7 P to Kt 5 

8 BtaKS 

9 P taken B 

10 P to Kt 3 

11 Q to B 3 (c) 

12 KttoQR3 

13 Q to B 2 

It KttoB3(d) 
16 Kt to B 8 

16 Cannes K R (e) 

17 Q to K sg 

18 P takes B 

19 Ktt.)R4 

20 Q to Q sq 

21 Ki to B 6 

22 Q to K 2 (g) 

23 Q to C ^ 



lu) Sacrj 



ra Fawn to no purpo-e. 



K 5. snd 27 Kt to B 6 ch. 


(1) If 27KttoR6ch, 
be:— 

28KtoKt2 


the oontinuation would 


28 PtoKtS 


20 Kt to R 4, &c. 




GAME 108. 


French Opening. 


White. 


B!ack. 


Mr. Sniotivv Spairs. 


Mr. Abchball. 


IPtoK4 


1 PtoK3 


8PtoQ4 


2 Pt Q4 
8 P to Q H 4 


3 P to K 6 (a) 
4KttoKB3 


4 Kt to Q B 3 


5 B to Kt 6 


6 g to Kt 3 
6 P t: kee B 


6 B takes Kt ch 


7 Citsttes 


7 P tnkes P (b) 


8 KttakesP 


8BtoB4(c) 


PtogB3 


0KttoK8 


10 Kt to Kt 3 (d) 


10 B to R 3 


11 Kttftke^B 


11 B takes R 


12 P to Q Kt 4 

13 Q to R 6 


18 B to B 6 


13 KttoKt3 


14 BtoK3 


14 Q to B 2 
16 Castles K R 


16 BtoQ4 


16 P to Kt 3 


16 PtoQB4 

17 BtoKt4 


17 KttoQ2 

18 P to Q R 4 


18 P takes P 


lOPta esP 


19 K R to Kt sq (e) 


80 P takes B 


20 R takes R 


81 B takes R 


81 RtakesP 


82 BtoB3(0 

83 B takes P 


2aPtog6 


83 RtakesP 


8lKttoR6(g) 
86 Kt takes R 


84QU>Q8 


8ftQt kesB 


86 Kt takes P 


86 g takes Kt 


87 Q to B 3 


27 PtoKRS 


Dn 


iwn. 



GAMES. 

JVb^ed by J. H. Zukertort. 

fa) An inferior ontinuation. 
lb) 7 P to B 3 was very promising. 
:c) I prefer Kt to K 2, followed by Kt to 
Kt3. 

g) This move loses the excha-^pre. 10 P to 
1 4. and if 10 B takes Kt, 11 g tdkes B was 
e better course. 

( -) An nuAo.in I sacrifice, why not 19 B to R3, 
maintaininsf the numerical superiorly ? 

(ff 22 Kt to g 3 would have secured Black 
the superior game. 

(g) Showy: 21 Kt to B 3 was the proper 
rejoinder. 



^ GAME 109. 



French Opening. 



White. 
Mr. Airosaws. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Ptog4 

3 Kt to g B 3 
4Pt -kcuP 

6 Btogs 

6 Kt o K B 3 

7 Caiftl'^s 

8 BtoK3 

9 Kt to K 2 

10 Kt to Kt 3 

11 gtog2 

12 B P takes B 

13 P takes P (b) 

14 g R to K Ml 
16 g takes Kt 

16 Kt to g 4 

17 Kt to B 6 

18 Kt og4(c) 

19 B to B 4 

20 Kt to R 3 

21 KtLoQ4 

22 P to B 3 
83 Kt to B a 
24 KttoRS (e) 
26 gtoB3 

26 RtoBsq 

27 g to K 3 

28 g to K sq 

29 RtoKB 2 

30 R takes R ch 

31 g to K 7 

32 gtogo 

83 R to B B'l 
34 K to R B<i 

86 gtoK 7 
36 P takes B 

87 R to g sq 

38 gtog6 

39 g to g 7 

40 g to g 8 ch 

41 g to g Kt 8 



48 g to Kt 3 

48 gto 



g Kt 3 ch 

And White Resigns. 



Black. 
Mr JaKcrirn. 

1 P to K ;» 

2 P t-D g 4 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 P tnkf 8 P 
h Btog3 

6 Ca»t1fs 

7 B to K 3 

H P to B 3 (a) 
9 g to B 2 

10 gKtt<jg2 

11 BtakeaKt 

12 PtoB4 
1.^ Kt kikes P 
14 KttHkesB 
i5 Pt«gKt3 
1(( Kt to K o 

17 gto g 3 

18 g R to B sri 
10 R to B .5 

20 P to 1> 3 

21 BtoB2 

22 K R to g B sq 

23 Kttak»sBP(d) 

24 BtoKtS 
26 RtoR6 

26 BtoK6 

27 P to g 6 (f) 

28 B to Kt 8 
20 Kt tak >s P 

30 g takes R 

31 P to g 6 

32 Kt o B 8 

S3 Kt to K 7 ch 
34 R tog 5 
36 Kt takes B 

36 R rakes P (g) 

37 R to K 6 
."IS g to B 4 

39 B to B 4 

40 KtoB8 

41 P to g 7 

42 gto B8 

43 BtoKa 
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(a) I prefer 8 Kt to B 3. 

(b) It • • ■ ■ 



. , is quee ionable whether, in this par- 
ticui r posi- on, 13 P to B 3 wa^ not preferu>le. 
The move in the text (the ri»ht on j, so Ik - as it 
concerns the position of Pawns) oives gieat 
free'iom of action to the adverpe Knights. 

(c) 18 P to K Kt 4 was better, I think. 

(d) Thiscflpture would avai nought against 
best play. 

(e) Overlooking the much stronger move, 
24 Kt to K 3, which would load, after 84 B to 
Kt 3, 26 g to g 2, 26 Kt to K 6, 86 g takes P oh, 
to about an even game. 

(f ) If 27 Kt takes P, White would wm a piece 
by 28 R taikos R ch, 28 g takes R, 29 g U\ Kt 3. 
The game throughout ia played by Mi'. Jenkins 
with remarkable judgment. 

(g) Theshortestway to victory wsat^ 

86Ptog7 
87 g to K 2 
rS7 R to g sq, 37 R to K 6.1 

37QtoB8 
SSRtogtq 38QtakeaRch 

39 g takes 39 B to R 4 



GAME 110. 
Frendh Opening. 



Black. 
Mr. AacHDALi.. 

1 PtoK3 

2 Ptog4 

3 P tokcs P 

4 Btogs 

6 Kt to K B 8 
6 Castles 



7 P to B 3 (a) 

8 B to K Kt 6 ( 

9 gtoB2 



White. 
Rev. A. B. Skipwobtv. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Ptog4 

3 P tak s P 

4 Btog3 
6 Kt to K B 3 

6 OasUes 

7 Kt to g B 3 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 Kt to Kt 3 

10 B to K 3 

11 P to B 3 (c) 

12 B to g 2 (d) 

13 BtoK2 

14 P to B 4 
16 RtogB^q 

16 B takes B 

17 g take > Kt 

18 g to B 2 
10 R takes B 

20 P takes P 

21 Kt takes P 

22 Kt to K 3 

23 g to Kt 3 
3M P to K R 3 

26 g CO R 4 

24 g to g Kt 3 

27 R to g sq 

And after manr more moves the game wm 
ultimately drawn. 

(a) Kt to B 3 is preferable. 

(b) A wijak C'mtinnation. 

(c) I fail to see the object of this move. 

(d) A- a n, a rojsterious prooeedir g. 

(0) 14 P to B 5 was here better. It wonW 
ibrce ihe White Kuight to R sq, as 

15 Kt takes Kt lo P takes Kt 

16 Kt to K sq 16 W takes B 
ngtaklsB 17PtoB6 

glv.^s Black an overwhelming attack. 
(0 I prefer P to B 5. 
(g) R to g B sq was, perhaps, better. 



10 g Kt uj g 2 

11 gRt»Ksq 

12 Kt to K 6 

13 P to K B 4 

14 t'togKt3(e) 

15 B takes K Kt 

16 Kt takes B 

17 B to B 6 

18 B takes R 

19 g to g 3 (f ) 

20 P takes P 

21 gto K 3 

22 Kt to B 3 

23 R to g sq (g) 
2t K RtoKsq 

26 gtog2 

2^ Kt to K u 



GAME 111. 

French Oi)cning. 



White. 

Mr. MivcKix. 

1 PtoK4 
8 P to g 4 

3 P tnkes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

6 Btogs 

6 Castles 

7 PtoB3(a) 

8 R to K sq ch 

9 gKttog2 

10 Kt to K 6 

11 P to K B 4 (<l) 

12 P takes P 

13 gKttoB3 
11 KtoRsq 
16 P to K Kt 4 

16 P to B 6 

17 B to K 3 (g) 

18 R to K 2 

19 R to B 8 
80 R to Kt sq 

21 R to Kt 3 

22 B takes Kt 

23 Kt to B 4 

24 KtfromB3toQa 
26 Kt takes B 

26 RtakesP 

27 Kt to Kt 8 

28 BtoB2 

29 B to Kt 3 

80 Kt to R 6 (k) 

31 Kt takes B 

32 R to B 6 



Black. 
Mr. Fishes. 

1 P to K 3 

2 Ptog4 

3 PtakesP 

4 KttoKB3 
6 B to OS 

6 Kt to B 8 

7 PtoKRa(b) 

8 KttoKS 

9 Cm lee 

10 PtoB4(c} 

11 Ptokes P 

12 g to Kt 3 

13 KttoB4 

14 B to K 3 (el 
13 KttoK8(n 

16 B to B sq^ 

17 g takes Kt P 
H g toB6 

19 gtoR6 

80KttoK6(h) 

2lQtoR4 

88PtakesB 

88 QtoQ4 

84Btoga 

86 g cakes Kt 

26 BtoR6 

27 Kt to g 4 

28 BtoBd 

29 KttoBSO) 
aoBtakesR 
81 gioQ4 

3:2 gttkesKt 
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SS B takes Kt 
34RtoB7 
S5 RtoBS 
9« RtoB2 

37 QtaKS 

: 39 Q UkoB Q 

38 K to Kltq 

40 BtoBsq 

41 K to U tci 
48 PtoB6 

45 K toB2 
4i PioB4 
4ft B takes F 

46 RtoBl 

Black mates 
(a) Weak: TKttoB 
tkm. 



SS KRtoKsq 
84 QtoQ4 

35 Q takes R P 

36 Qt'>Kt6 

37 Q to B 6 ch 
88 P takes Q 
a9 RtoKft 

40 RUkesKtPch 

41 R takes P 

42 P to Kt 4 
48 RtoQ6 
4i P takes P 
46 RtoKsq 

in two moves. 

3 is the proi)er continua- 



WbiU 



1) Loss of timo, as B to Kt 5 would avail 
Ite nouffht. 

(c) A favonrite move, but of doubtful wisdom, 
as the simple- answer, P takes P, lenis to an 
isolated Pawn. 
((I) P takei P was preferable. 

(e) A very w. ak move, whic . throws away 
the advantage already obtainod. 

(f) If now B takes Kt. White obviously 
answers 16 P takes Kt, winnln;^: a piece. 

(g) The position does r.ol jUAttf j the sacrifice 
of a Pawn. 17 P to K R 3, or R to Q Kt sti. was 
a s mpio and Kooii continuation. 

(h) I would hero prefer Kt to B 3. 

(I) A move of remarkable depth, which seems 



to lose a piece, but, in flict, secures the gain of 
the exchange, 
(k) IfSOB takes Kt, Black proceeds with t 
SOPtoK6disob 

31 KtoKtsq 31 Q takes B 

32 R to K 7 

(32 R takes B, 82 Q toB 7 ch and 33 P to K 7) 
82 KRtoKsq 
SSRtakesRch 83 R takes R 

31 KttoBft 
m Qto K 2, 31 Q to K 6, 35 Q t) Kt 3. Q takes 
Q ch, &c.) 

34 P to K 7 
35 R takes P 36 Q takes Kt F ch 

80KtoB2 30QtoB6ch 

87 K to K sq 37 Q to U 8 cl| 

38KtoQ2 88 Q takes Q oh 

89 K take4 Q 39 B to B 6 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 686, by J. W. Abbott.— "This looks very easy, but 
it is a deceptive position, and cost me some trouble to uni-avel," 
H, J. C. A.— ** k to K sq. Good ; I did not readily hit on the 
first move, as 1 tried every piece before the Rook," Wm. Coates. 
— "The mate with the Rook is pretty, but the other variations 
are spoilt by duals on the third move," J. N. K. — "A good 
probkm, and very deceptive in the attack, the first move being 
very unusual. There arc many more plausible methods of attack, 
which almost solve the problem," R. W. Johnson. — " Neat, but 
easy," W.Nash. 

No. 687, by A. Cyril Pearson. — " Perhaps the chief merit 
of this problem consists in the way in which other solutions arc 
prevented. One of the three variations contains a dual on the 
second move," J. N. K. — "Very pretty, and it is easy for a 
solver to go wrong here, as Kt to Q 5 so nearly answers," 
H. J. C. A.r-"R to Q B 5. Pretty, anci piquant, but not very 
-difficult," Wm. Coates. — " A very fair problem ; second solu- 
tions are skilfully avoided," W. Nash. — " Eas)', and wanting 
variation. The first move is very obvious," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 688, by Geo. E. Carpenter.—" Kt to Q li 5. A fine 
firoblem, perhaps the best in the number ; the Queen can be 
left €rt prise if Kt to K B 8 or Kt to Q B 5, strange to say these 
were the only first moves I tried," Wm. Coates. —"The best 
problem in the number. The sacrifice of the Queen is par- 
ticularly elegant, and by no means obvious," J. N. K. — "The 
main play is full of beauty. In the variation wherein Black 
plays I R takes Kt there appear however to be two distinct 
solutions," H. J. C A. — " Well constructed, and elegantly 
worked out, one of the best in the number ; the idea is rather 
4 la Berger, the principal pieces are sacrificed, and the minor 
ones do the work, R. W. Joha<;on. — " Very good in the main 
variation ; it, however, contains a bad dual after i R takes Kt," 
W. Nash. 

No. 689, by S. H. Thomas.— "Ingenious, and well con- 
structed, but rather of the puzzle type of problem, as it is pretty 
evident the Knight has a good share of the work," R. W. John- 
son. — " A beautiful little problem ; it gave me more trouble 
than all the rest put together," W, Nash. — "A ver}' fiue 
problem, undoubtedly the best on the page," H. J. C. A. — 
•• Kt to Q Kt 8. Beautiful ; the Pawns on K R file however 
show that the Kt moves first," Wm. Coates. — " Of consi<lcrable 
beauty. While has choice of several mOves on his second move 
in both variations ; but this may well be pardoned in a position 
of this kind, "J. N. K. 

No. 690, by T. W. Marti NDALK.— This docs not adn:it of 
ibe author^s solution, but affords one by i Kt takes P ch, as 
pointed out by W. Nash and R. W. T. H. J. C. A. simply 
shows the author's solution is untenable, and J. N. K. and 
W. Coates send the author's, without noticing its impracticability, 
Ed. W. P. 

No. 691, by W. T. Pierce.—" K takes B. The best two 
mover," Wm. Coates. — "Of only average merit," J. N. K. — 
" Highly ingeniouis, and perfect in construction, the duals being 
confined to a choice of mates with the Kt, and being also 
unavoidable," H. J, C. A.-^"Not a pleasing problem, though 
it possesses considerable merit," W. Nash. — " A very fair two 
mover, the first move is rather unusual, and a very unlikely 
method of attack," R. W. J. 



No. 692, by Dr. Gold.— "Very good," W. Nash.— "The 
best of the two movers, as all Black s pieces are at lil^erty till 
the first move of White," R. W. J.— "Kt to K 4, Fair, but 
not equal to the preceding in beauty or varletv," Wm. Coates. — 
" Wanting invariety, and not free from duals,' J. N. K. — "White 
begins by threatening, on move 2, to mate with Q at B 5. If 
Black prevent this by i R to K Kt 4, White can mate with 
either Q, B or B P. The quadruple, triple and dual mates 
arising from other moves of this Black Rook are according to 
present custom in Germany, and may even l>e deemed oma* 
mental by some high art critics," II. J. C. A. 

No. 693, by P. Richardson. —" Q to Q Kt 8. A charming 
problem, considering the simplicity of the position," Wm. Coates. 
— " Very pretty and ingenious, a first rate specimen of its 
class. The correct square for the Queen is not easy to discover," 
R. W. J.— "A most ingenious little stratagem," W. Nash. 
— " Very good. The Queen on the top of the hill is monarch 
of all she surveys, and makes a right royal and victorious pro- 
P^ess through the enemy's country," H. J. C. A. — "Excellent 
m all respects. I rank this problem ne.\t to 688. England is 
certainly no match for .\mericalhis month," J. N. IC. 

No. 694, by George J. Slater.— " Very fair," W. Na.sh., 
— " Ingenious, though perhaps rather easier than usual with 
this composer," H. J. C. A. — "A good problem. The Blade 
King must feel very much gratified by the presence of his 
Queen and Rook on the board,*' J. N. K. — "The idea is very 
pretty, but not difficult, as the Knight is evidently the leader 
of the attack," R. W. J.—" Kt to K B 4. Of average merit," 
Wm. Coates. 

No. 695, by Robert Braunk. — "A delightful problem, one, 
indeed, that gives almost unmixed pleasure in solving, so bcauti* . 
ful, ably constructeil, and highly finislied are all the variations," 
II. J. C. A. — "A most excellent problem, and the best in the 
number ; the sacrifice of the Q, to bring about the mating 
position, is admirably managed," W. Nash. — ^The sacrifice of 
the Queen is pretty, and perhaps compensates for the predomi- 
nance of checks," J. N. K.— "This and 688 are the two best 
problems in the numl)er. The oi>ening move is very unusual, 
and the after play is very ingenious. This problem also reminds 
me of Berger,^' R. W.J.—" R to K Kt 6. The commencing 
move is somewhat obvious, but otherwise an excellent problem," 
Wm. Coates. 

No. 696, by H. James.— This problem can be solved in 
three moves, as shown by II. J. C. A., W. Nash, and R. W. J. % 
J. N. K. and W. Coates give the author's, in four moves, Ed. 
W. P. 

No. 697, by James Pierck.—" Rather a lifeless position," 
W. Nash. — " Good in the mam play, but imperfect in an 
important variation, there being two courses open to White if 
Black play i R to K 2," H. J. C. A.— "A difficult position, 
though rather dry and monotonous ; the princii)al idea is ingeni* 
ously worked out, " R . W. J. — " Accurate and good. The way in 
which all the White pieces are brought into play in turn is 
admirable," J. N. K.— "Kt takes P. The diversity of attack 
is somewhat limited by the confined position of the Wnite pieces, 
but a good problem withal," Wm, Coates. — All our reviewei^ 
point out that this problem cannot be solved if Black play, on 
his fourth move, Q to Q B 5, Ed. W. P. 
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WHIST. 



A und B play against X and Z. A leads. 



HAND 225. 

Played at the Junior Portland Club. 
Score love all. Clubs trumps. 



10 



II 



12 



»3 




^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 







The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one lead. 



HAND 226. 

Score love all. 
Z tamed up Heart 8. 
B. 
Mossop. 
" O 



A. 




X. 


L. 


Dr. Lyne 


^>JRj 







^M 







1^ 








z. 

Kusel. 



HAND 227. 

Played at the Grosvenor Club, in match witk 
Chelfloa Club, 82nd September 1875. 

Score A B 5, X Z 4. Z turns up Spade 9. 
A. X. B. Z, 



O 
0% 







/ 



r 
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HAND No. 227. 

Note to Trick 2. — ^The play is eccentric, but the result seems as good as could be obtained by more ordinary play. It is a maxim 
with Whist players, that you are never too weak to force. It would be quite orthodox to proceed with the Club Queen here. It is not 
common to lead from Ace Queen of trumps alone, unless forced to do so ; and it is not usual to lead the Queen from Ace Queen. 
The players, all round, in omer respects, play very accurately. 



0^0 
0^0 



o o 


O 



O 

o o 



o o 

0^0 



No. 1.15.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

IJy Mr. F. H. Lkwis. 



O O 



o o 

o 
o o 



F5^ 



o 
o 
o 



A's Hand. 










X's Hand. 



@ 



4 



9 <? 



B's Hand. 












Z's Hand. 



4 4 



4 ♦ 



W^ 



w » 



9^9 

9 9 

9 9 
9 9 



9 
9 9 

9 
9 9 



"9^ 
-9 

9 '9 

9 
9 9 



9 9 *J2 
99'^ 
9 9 ^ 






9 <9 51 
9__9j ^ 


SB * ♦ 




1 iflfe 




4 ♦ 


9 ♦ 
9 
9 ♦ 




+ 



Hearts trumps. X to lead, and A and B to make four by cards. 



WHIST JOTTINGS— INATTENTION. 

No observant player can have failed to notice the loss he suffers by momentarily taking his eye off the 
Table. He may be in time to save himself from actual loss, by asking to have the cards placed, but in the 
meantime he has caused delay and inconvenience to the other players by his inattention. Mr. Clay said the 
cards speak, but it is useless to speak to a man quite deaf. The partially deaf man in conversation suffers in- 
convenience. He misses a word here, and a word there, and proceeds to argue on the assumption that the 
words he has heard is the substance of a proposition. The words not heard probably modified this. The 
player who does not notice every card played, but misses a card here or there, or places the cards in wrong 
order, is in the same predicament as the partially deaf man ; the difference being, that over the infirmity we have 
no control, whilst the carelessness and inattention is our own. The same inattention a little later makes us ask 
to see the last trick, and hence more delay. The game is sufficiently difficult without making it more so by 
our own carelessness. If the language is not easy of comprehension, what shall we say of the learner who wishes 
to read the hand, and who begins by skipping a word or a sentence every now and then ? Can any imperfect reader 
of imperfect writmg expect to succeed under such circumstances? One player has said, by his cards, one things 
and another has told us something else» and the unobservant players do not know whether it be friend or 
enemy, right hand or lefl that has given the information. The tale that one hand can tell is full of blanks, and 
the reaiding of all four is necessarily disconnected. For inattention such as we have hitherto spoken of the player 
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suffers in purse. The only other person aggrieved is his partner, and as we have two adversaries who profit bjr 
tfie mistakeSy and the public at large or outside backers are of no consequence, we can afford to go on being 
inattentive. It is a free country, and why should we be bothered by attending to the work before us. Whist, 
after all, is but a game of skittles, and why should we not enjoy ourselves whilst we are at play. An Act of 
Parliament cannot make men attentive, nor can we. If the love of gain and our partner will not cause 
players to concentrate their thoughts on the subject in hand, argument and ridicule will glide over their heads 
as water from a duck's back. There are some faults that we constantly see at the Whist table that might be 
mended. If we take another man's cards, or place the collected pack in a wrong position, this must arise from 
inattention. If we deal out of turn, or permit another to do so, this must be inattention. The laws of Whist 
are silent on the subject, because the moral law necessarily overrules Wliist law. The Whist legislature does 
not say, thou shalt not steal, and it provides no punishment for the act of stealing another's deal We presume 
it was some such ground as this that prevented our rulers from inflicting a punishment for this offence. It may 
be that it was thought that as there must be two players in fault — the right dealer and the wrong — the cutter 
and dealer — no punishment was necessary. The offence was sufficiently guarded against. We never heard 
the subject discussed, but in our opinion there should be a punishment inflicted on the active sinner. The 
cards are placed to be cut, and (he act of cutting is mechanically performed. The active and passive de- 
linquents are not in our judgment on an equality. If a player leads out of turn he is punished, but the second 
player following suit has done no wrong. The second player is supposed to play mechanically, although he 
should not do so. He is pardoned because he is led into error by the first player. The distinction is clear 
in law, and right in theory. The law does not assume malice prepense in the case of leading out of turn, and 
yet the law inflicts a severe penalty. So, again, if a player accidentally drops a card he must suffer for the 
mishap, and by analogy we see no reason why a player who takes another's, deal should not suffer some 
penal^. We throw out the hint for the use of future law-makers. We suggest that it is competent for the 
Committees of Clubs to make a bye-law on the subject We are averse to bye-laws governing games ; but 
we are inclined to think that this might be an exception to the rule, because whether the player who commits 
the blunder is a member or stranger he would not be incommoded by such a law. Wherever he has played it 
was his duty to deal in turn, and it would be the same whether the rule were enforced by a penalty or not If 
the cards have not been touched or seen, a Hair penalty would be to have a firesh deal firom the 
right player, provided no card has been played; and if a card has been seen, the proper dealer 
should score a point We have, however, digressed from our point Such errors as these can only 
arise fi'om inattention. In claiming honours, a moment's reflection would tell any player whether he and 
his partner had honours or not Why, therefore, not reflect before making the claim ? Why give your 
adversaries the trouble to correct you ? Why run the risk of gaining by your own wrong ? It is not uncom- 
mon to see players draw out one card, and then another. If the player be the leader, the habit is tiresome, and 
nothing can be said further on the subject ; but if the player is not the leader, and he draw out one card, and 
puts it back, and plays another, and at last he follows suit, he has told his partner that he has another of the 
suit There is no punishment for this, but the offence looked upon from any point of view is very gross. 
Attention would rectify this error. Although we all play too fast, it cannot be necessary for any one to draw his 
card before his turn, and a player who does so, as third or fourth player, is sure to cause a wrangle. Inattention 
makes us forget the trump card, and who dealt, and therefore who led. To forget the trump card often loses 
the game, and this absence of knowledge constantly makes the lead incomprehensible. Whist skill is only 
developed by the observation of a number of little things, and the combination of all these makes one grand 
whole. He who \vill play Whist well, must attend to little things. In Whist, as in the world, our watchword 
should be, " Attention." 



WHIST MATCH— GROSVENOR CLUB v. CHELSEA CLUB. 

In a place so dull and so much behind the age as Chelsea — a place rendered uninhabitable by the 
stench of gas by night, and the mismanagement of the gas officials by day — it is something to know that 
a Club is in existence which can boast of 600 members. This Club challenged the Grosvenor, which 
consists of about i,ooq members, to play ^ match at Whist The Grosvenor has admirable premises in 
Buckingham Palace-road. The challenge was accepted, and the combatants subscribed for a handsome cup 
as the emblem of victory. The game played was long Whist, and instead of cutting at the commencement 
of each nibber, the deal went in regular rotation round the table to the end^ of the match. Two members 
fiom each Club occupied five tables, and the winner was that side who gained the largest number of rubbers. 
At each table play was continued until one side won two rubbers out of three. The stake was love. The 
first match took place last July, and the following was the score : — 
1 10 
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Grosvenor, 
Isaacs 

Painter 

Coxale 

Goodman ... 
Graff 

Longest 

Dark 

Roy 

Herbert 

O'Mahoney 

Number of rubbers won by Grosvenor 9, Chelsea 5. 



Chelsea. 

Maurice 

Chalieu 

Carlos 

Radland 

Green 

C.P.Smith. 

^^^ C Grosvenor i, Chelsea 2. 

J ones ) ' 

Jfewtor'l Grosvenor ..Chelsea I. 
Matches, Chelsea i, Grosvenor 4. 



I Grosvenor 2. 

Grosvenor 2, Chelsea i. 
Grosvenor 2, Chelsea i. 



The second match was played on the 22nd ult The Chairman invited us to be present to settle any dis- 
pute that might arise ; but happily there was no occasion for our serviqes. The rubbers were played in perfect 
<iuiet — a hint to some other clubs. All seemed thcwoughly to enjoy themselves, and the players went about 
their work in a business-like manner. Their whole hearts seemed to be in their work, and they played with 
energy and zeal. In the end there was room for excitement, for the result was a tie, aud the players of the last 
rubber had to play another rubber for victory, and this again gave room for excitement, for one side won one 
^ame and the other the second, and in the last game the score became nine all, so that nothing could be 
more evenly balanced. The following is the score : — 



Grosvenor. 
Dark 

Longest . . . 
Goodman ... 
Graff 

Herbert ... 
Painter 
Roy 

O'Mahoney 
Isaacs 
Newton . . . 



Chelsea. 



{ Grosvenor 2, Chelsea i. 



Smith 

Chalieu 

Maurice 

Banks 

Carlos 

Wright 

Barls 

Newton 



Grosvoior I, Chelsea 2. 
Grosvenor 2, Chelsea i. 
> Chelsea 2, 



Total, Grosvenor 7, Chelsea 6. Matches, Grosvenor 3, Chelsea a* 



On the style of play there is little to be said. There were no book players, and therefore no book 
leads. The popular lead was the singleton, and next to this two of a suit, but this was not always so. Some 
players stuck to the good old rule, and led from their longest suits, except that none would lead from that suit 
when it contained Ace Queen. The small cards were dealt with in a very reckless fashion, eights and nines 
were thrown away where twos and threes would have equally answered. Our friends would hardly pay 8d when 
2d would equally answer the purpose. Lavish expenditure is not to be encouraged. Whist should teach 
economy, not extravagance. There was also carelessness about the deal. We saw the same player deal twice 
in succession more that once. We saw the deal pass to the right and we saw the cards cut by the left hand 
player. These are details of little consequence, except so far as they exhibit carelessness. With trifling exceptions, 
such as these, the play generally was so good as to astonish us. The Blue Peter was happily unknown, but we 
heard one wretch explaining it to another. He said, if you have two of a suit, and you lead the highest, that 
is a Peter. What was to follow after that we shudder to think of. Hoyle is the authority, but Hoyle says lead 
from strong, not weak suits. One gentleman assured us that the Vienna Coup took him but fifteen minutes to 
solve. We shall be glad to receive from him correct solutions of Mr. Lewis's problems, but we hope he will 
examine the problem a second time before sending in the solution. Pegs and a cribbage board were used for 
scoring. We hope our host will forgive us, but without his knowledge we obtained from the waiter 
a brandy and soda, in no way inferior to the mixture of that name usually supplied at Clubs. The 
charge here was 4|d — committees and managers please mark this. We sincerely, trust that we shall have 
many more such meetings, and we can assure our readers that we never witnessed a more pleasant social Whist 
gathering. 

The tables were ordinary oblong tables that are used for the other purposes of the Club. On this was a good 
square piece of wood covered with green baize, which fitted on to the table, and was quite firm. The players sat at 
the comers of the square, and their tables seemed quite as comfortable as those we are in the habit of using. 
The cost of these could be but a few shillings. We mention this because this is sometimes one of the dife- 
culties in the introduction of Whist into poor Clubs. The cards used in the Club are paid for by the Club, 
not by the players. 

Ill 
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LEADS. 



The following, from the pen of Cavendish, has appeared 

One would suppose that scarcely anything fresh could be 
said about leads at this period of the existence of Whist ; all the 
various leads having been worked out, and the results given in 
printed tables. 

The first lead to which I would draw attention is that from 
mce, king, queen, knave. The lead usually given in the books 
is king, then queen in plain suits ; knave, then queen in trumps. 

Now in the case of the plain suit lead, if it is trumped, or not 
persevered with after the second round, partner knows nothing 
of the position of the knave. By leading first king and then 
knave, he learns the position of the queen as well as of the ace, 
and is thus informed of one more card in the leader's hand. 

King, then knave, is also led by some players from tierce to a 
king and one small card. But this ought not to be done, as the 
lead of the queen after the king equally gives the position of the 
knave ; for if knave were not in the leader's hand he would 
continue with a small one. 

There is no mistaking the lead of king, then knave. It must 
be from a quart major ; turn it about how you will, you can 
make nothing else of it ; and by adopting this way of leading, 
partner is informed of one more card m the hand of the second 
round than by the ordinary method. 

Of course, I am referring to original leads only. When the 
hand has advanced, king, knave may be led as strengthening 
cards. A similar remark applies to almost every book lead. 

I would not advise any one to try the experiment of king, 
then knave, except with a good t'is-d.-zns, unless he particularly 
wants the knave trumped by his partner. 

In trumps, the best way of leading from a quart major is 
knave, then ace. The lead of the knave, which wins, enables 
partner to put king, queen in the leader's hand ; the lead of the 
ace completes the information. The reason the knave is not the 
best card to lead first in plain suits is that it may be trumped 
the first round, and the leader's partner cannot tell whether the 
lead is from quart major, tierce to a king, or tierce to a knave. 
Also ace is sometimes held up in trumps, but rarely in plain 
«ttits ; consequently, knave of trumps, followed by queen, Doth 
being suffered to win, does not show four by honours so conclusively 
as knave then ace. From a quint major in trumps lead ten, 
then ace. 

The usual lead from ace, aueen, knave, ten is ace, then queen. 
Iliis, however, is wrong, as it is not the ^;ame for partner to put 
king on queen led after ace, he having king and two small ones 



in the FtWtf, 

originally. • He therefore blocks the suit on the thiiti round. The 
proper lead from ace, <]ueen, knave, ten, with or without small 
ones, is ace, then ten. The same in trumps with a good partner, 
but not with an indifferent one. In trumj^s, the ten is led merely 
to give information as to the other two cards held by the leader, 
and not to get king played on ten, as the trump suit cannot be 
blocked. If ace, then queen is led from ace, queen, knave, and 
ace, then ten from ace, queen, knave, ten, it follows that the 
leader of ace, then queen, cannot hold the ten. 

The partner of the player who leads ace, then in plain 
suits should put the king on the ten if he had but three originally, 
but not if be had four, as with four he can get out of the leader's 
way on the third round. Hence, by leading in the way proposed, 
the third player's hand, ^lUMif the number he has of the suit led, 
can be counted whenever he has the king, if the proposed lead 
is made, but not if the ordinary lead is mtule. 

From queen, knave, ten, &c., the recognised lead is queen, 
then knave. This is undoubtedly right, if the tierce is accom- 
panied by only one small card ; but from queen, knave, ten, 
and more than one small card, I contend that the lead should be 
queen, then ten. The reason is clear. If the leader's partner 
has the king (ace having come out first round), or ace (king 
having similarly come out), his play is directed by the lead ot 
the ten. For he certainly will not put his ace or king on the 
knave, lead in the second round ; but he would put it on the ten, 
if he had only the honour and one small card of the suit remain- 
ing, his object being to get rid of the command of the suit of which 
his partner held originally queen, knave, ten, and at least two 
small ones. 

The collateral advantage of leading as proposed is, that it 
enables the partners to count each other's hands. Queen, 
followed by knave, indicates a lead from a suit of four cards, 
one of which is the ten. Queen, followed by ten, similarly 
indicates a lead from a suit of more than four cards, one of them 
being the knave. Also, the play of the leader's partner enables 
his hand to be counted, king or ace put on ten showing that he 
could only have held, at most, three of the suit originally, ten 
winning the trick, showing that the leader's partner has king ©r 
ace, and that he held at least four originally. 

In short, this lead is only the principle commonly applied to 
king, queen, knave, and one small one, and king, queen, knave» 
and more than one small one, carried a step furUier down. 



• We do not agree— Ed. W.P. 



AT BILLIARDS- 



The hand that she played with is whiter 

Than ivory sprinkled with snow ; 
And I'm but a faint-hearted fighter 

With such a redoubtable foe. 
The balls that for me are unruly. 

Roll as if sped by a charm. 
Praeneste's divinity duly 

Has aided that exquisite arm I 

With cool disregard of the angles, 
She plays for impossible "breaks," 

My heart more completely entangles 
By making seductive mistakes. 



The balls fly in every direction ; 

My mind mathematical mourns ; 
The angle that's caU'd *' of reflection " 

The *' angle of incident " scorns ! 

I smile on their motions erratic ; 

I'm bland about *' fluking " to-night ; 
I call up a look quite ecstatic 

When calmly ^e pockets the white 
I win when a loser ! Ah, sweetest ! 

You play with the daintiest heart ; 
That's game I My defeat's the completest. 

And here is the stake, dear — my heart ! 

J/. SavUle Ctarkcy in Belg»tnna, 



PIQUET PROBLEM. 

What is the highest score that can be obtained by both parties in one hand at Piquet ; Elder and Younger 
Hand to obtain the same number of points? Vol. VIII. of the Westminster Papers will be sent to the 
first correct solver. 
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ECARTE 

Calculation for Leader — continued. 
VII. — Two trumps^ 9 and 10 of a suit, Knave of another. 



4. ♦ 






1 






^ 



Case calculated 
Clubs trump 

Possible hands for D 

Three or more trumps 

2 T 3 honours in A 

a T 2 honours in A i of 17 cards (small A any B or C) 

2 T I honour in A 2 of above 17 cards 

2 T K and Q B I of 15 cards (small A small B any C) 

2TKorQB2of above 15 cards 

2 T 3 of above 15 cards 

I T 4 honours in A 

I T 3 honours in A i of 17 cards (small A any B or C) 

I T 2 honours in A 2 of above 17 cards 

1 T X honour in A K and Q B i of 15 cards (small A or B 

anyC) 
I T I honouf in A K or Q B 2 of above 15 cards 
X T I honour in A 3 of above 15 cards 
I T K and Q B 2 of above 15 cards 
I T K or Q B 3 of above 15 cards 
I T 4 of above 15 cards 

4 honours in A K or Q B 

4 honoiu^ in A i of above 15 cards 
3 honours inAKorQB lof above 15 cards 
3 honours in A K and QB 

3 honours in A 2 of above 15 cards 

2 honours in A K and Q B i of above 15 cards 
2 honours in A K or Q B 2 of above 15 cards 
2 honours in A 3 of above 15 cards 

I honour in A K and Q B 2 of above 15 cards 
I honour in A K or Q B 3 of above 15 cards 
I honour in A 4 of above 15 cards 

5 of 17 cards (small A any B any C) 



■ 



Leads 



See table 



V> 



•?' 



c*?xi7 

1 4 X '7« 

ft'4 X IS'14'U 
5 «-8-4 

5x*Jj«xi7 
5x*;»xny« 



5^4 



cV^iS 



5X4X2X«J* 



X VM-U 

X ^.j 



5^4 

5 X 2 X » j*;w 



ri y U'I4 



' 2-S-4 



X2 



4*«^1 
S-S-4 

W4 ^ ^S 
*2»X2XI5 

4'a-l X 15'14 

«x«xi5 



X 2 X 



IS'U 

s 



1514*18 
8*8 

ri X U'l 
8 '^ 8 



9 

4" 

. X IS'M'IS-IS 
4 8-8'4 

17-10-U-1418 
3 S'4-5 



L wins 



4,550 



To be caniiniud. 



9,100 

4,550 
6,«25 

15 



420 



2,730 

3,640 
5,460 
6,iB8 

43,478 






D wins 
2,206 
40 
1,020 
5,440 
150 
2,100 

5 

340 

4,080 

300 
4,200 

5»5 



120 
4 

90 
1,260 

420 



22,302 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

It is not often that the end of September sees the world of the stage in full life and vigour. But this year th6 
theatres, which closed unusually early in the summer, have opened unusually early in die autumn. The quieC 
interval or recess was marked by the annual visit to town of Mdlle. Beatrice and her company, whose regular 
season is in the country. The pleasure which is, as a rule, felt in the performances of this well-trained trouft 
iras this year marred by the production of the exceedingly dull and verbose Monsieur Alphonse of Aleixander 
Dumas. The translator might have given a new title to his play, in which all the characters vie with one 
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another in the art of lying. The lies are set in endless and prolix conversations, and the task of giving 
utterance to them appeared so uncongenial to Mdlle. Beatrice and her companions that they gabbled through 
the play at a great pace. The acting was of course good, and Mdlle. Beatrice would confer a boon on London 
by leaving behind her Messrs. Wenman and Harvey, the latter of whom has few superiors in strong juvenile parts. 
The departure of this company was the signal for the resumption of activity at the theatres, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Court and Criterion, and those bad bargains, the Queen's, the Royalty, and the St. James's, are all open, 
and offering various attractions, with apparently good results in a pecuniary way. The so-called national theatre, 
Drury Lane, has turned from Sir Walter and Mr. Halliday to Mr. Dion Boucicault, whose Shaughraun is well 
worth a visit, for several reasons. The visitor's attention is retained without effort, there is no wearisome 
delay between the acts, and the play is over by half-past ten. It is needless to say that the story includes the 
rebel, the spy, the English officer, and the priest, all of them old friends in Irish dramas. Our sympathies are 
sought to be enlisted on behalf of Irish disaffection, but at the same time it is found useful to employ the 
English language, and we shall not be persuaded that Irishmen are genuine haters of the Saxon until 
Mr. Boucicault writes and produces his play in the Celtic. In that case, perhaps, so large a theatre as Drury 
Lane would not be required, although vast audiences were attracted to hear Shakspeare degraded into Italian. 

In looking at the prospects of the present season, the first thing that strikes the observer is, as we have 
just said, that theatres seem to be prosperous, and this without the customary amount of puffing and adver- 
tising. We have now the theatre in London proper, in the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, and in the pro- 
vinces, which are richly fed with the plays and players of London. Both the suburbs and the country absorb 
many of the best actors who have no London engagement, and yet there are plenty left for the cockneys by 
no means devoid of merit. But when the observer proceeds to examine the entertainment provided for the 
London stage, he must feel mingled satisfaction and disappointment. He is pleased to see that tragedy and 
comedy, — that is to say, high art so called, are not wanting. Of comedy, there is both ancient and modern ; 
but there is no modern tragedy, unless Mr. Tennyson's lengthy Queen Mary will be accepted as a specimen. 
Drama and melodrama also, which are very good in their way, flourish at Drury I^ne, the Adelphi, and the 
Olympic, and there is excellent opera in English at the Princess's. But, amidst all this, there is, 
as yet, nothing new, except a drama called Self, which we have not yet seen. The excellence of the 
wares may be admitted, but they are all old stock. Mr. Boucicault's Shaughraun is no more new than 
a coat made from the remnants of an old suit of clothes may be pronounced new ; a little play of an 
hour's length at the Globe, called Talbofs Trust, is too insignificant, besides being also suggestive of 
old materials, to be taken into account ; and My Awful Dad, at the Gaiety, is simply Mr. Matthews At Home. 
The Lyceum and the Prince of Wales's, which are now the leading theatres in tragedy and comedy, are giving, 
the one Macbeth, the other Money, Twenty years ago the Haymarket and Sadler's Wells/which then occupied 
similar positions, provided no lack of new plays. It is true that few, if any, of those plays have survived to 
the present date, but the fact remains that there were dramatists to write, and managers to accept plays. And 
now, to digress for a moment, Sadler's Wells is put up for sale, but nobody wiirt>uy it, and the Haymarket is, 
— alas, what is the Haymarket at the time we write, with a playbill made up of Among the Breakers, Red Tape^ 
and Fox and Goose? It is now some years ago since we had occasion to remark on the antiquated and worn 
out companies of the Adelphi and the Haymarket, and to wonder at the red-cloaked fossils of Mr. Buckstone's 
dress circle, and the gin-drinking old women of Mr. Webster's pit Under good management the Aldelphi 
has reformed itself, and the caste of Nicholas Nickleby will bear comparison with the staff of most other theatres. 
But at the Haymarket the strong old members have been cast out, and the weak ones retained. What must be 
the feelings of Messrs. Howe, Rogers, and Clark, the three seniors of the company, for Mr. Walter Gordon is 
comparatively a recent comer, at being reduced to play "utility" parts in Fox ami Goose and Red Tape? It 
is an odd reflection to think that Lord Dundreary and Major de Boots, unapproachable though their imper- 
sonators may be in these characters, have destroyed the position of the Haymarket as the comedy theatre. 
With regard to the dearth of new plays, it is customary to say that demand will create supply. But here is a 
public eager for novelty, and none is forthcoming. Nor can it be said that actors are wanted, for many new 
actors, and a few new actresses, have pushed their way to the front in the past two or three years. In fact, 
a playgoer does not require to be tlderly, but only middle-aged, to see those who have given him intense 
pleasure being rapidly pushed out of their places by younger rivals. Mr. Webster has wisely retired, and 
Mrs. Mellon, the famous boy of the Flowers of the Forest, is now Mrs. Squeers. Mr. Buckstone has been 
nearly snuffed out by Mr. Sothem, Mr. Phelps is only to be seen at a morning performance, and Mr. Charles 
Matthews, who has never had a rival, is fain to excite applause by writing and acting in a play which is all 
^bout his apparent youth but actual old age. The lesser lights, the Ryders, Lacys, Vinings, Howes, and others, 
are failing or extinguished. Nay, even Marie Wilton, the original antl never to be approaiched boy of bur- 
lesque, has become Lady Franklin in Money, and Miss Oliver has developed into Mrs. Candour in the Schcd 
for Scandal. 

Amongst the first productions of the young season were several specimens of opera bouffe, and this has 
given rise to fears in some quarters, and to hopes in others, that opera bouffe is to resume its interrupted sway^ 
and to be the feature of the year. It is inevitable that every form of entertainment, even the most debasedl, 
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should find a place on the stage of an enormous city like London, but a very brief examination of theatrical 
programmes will show that opera bouffe does not flourish to any great extent Take Mr. Chatterton's three 
theatres, the Lyceum, Prince of Wales's, Vaudeville, Olympic, Gaiety, and HaymarkeL Neither opera bouffe 
nor anything resembling it is to be had at any one of these, which are all well established. On the other 
hand, what is the character of the Globe, the Opera Comique, the Charing Cross, and the Philharmonic, which 
are, or have been, feasting the eyes and ears of a certain section of the public with the attraction of opera 
bouffe ? None of these theatres can be said to have a very good certificate of character, even from a com- 
mercial point of view. They pass quickly from the hands of one manager to that of another, and their doom 
are very often shut. At the same time the fact that no sooner is one manager exhausted than another takes 
his place, might be regarded as a proof that opera bouffe has its supporters. But opera bouffe, which, regarded by 
itself, is an enlivening and enjqyable entertainment, only lends its name as a cloak to something very different 
Offenbach and Lecocq are secondary considerations, and their melodies are chosen haphazard, and attached to a 
miserable attempt at a plot, merely to form the framework to an exhibition of women in Various stages of undress. 
Disguise it as managers may, ignore it as do the critics, the sole object of opera bouffe at the theatres we* have 
mentioned is the pandering to the basest tastes, and the deification of all that is vulgar and vile. The trade 
is not very successful, and does not leaven the whole mass of the theatres, as the detractors of the stage falsely 
assert, but it flourishes in a measure, and has extended from London to the* provinces. Large bodies of 
women, whom to call actresses is an insult to the profession, are paraded about the country, cheek by jowl with 
Mrs. Vezin, Mrs. Kendal, the Addisons and other ladies, and imbue our rural cousins with the idea that 
the old legends about the painted J ezabels of London players are absolute truth. A sense of shame is as utterly 
wanting to these women, and to those that take tliem about, as common intelligence ; and it is not sur- 
prising that at the Charing Cross Theatre the fact of a lady thinking it worth while to defend her virtue, was 
turned into open and public ridicule. Perhaps the reader may say that this miist be rather exaggerated 
censure, as the critics of the daily and weekly press have not pointed out and condemned these supposed 
evils, but have, on the contrary, given faint praise and encouragement to the theatre we have mentioned. We 
reply that on this subject nine-tenths of the critics are utterly callous, and the remaining fraction has its hands 
tied- Now and then a letter is written, an editor gets up a show of indignation, and there is a brief fit of 
energy on the part of the critic In this way poor Miss Sheridan, who was no worse than a dozen others, was 
snuffed out. Who ever heard of the iniquities of Lefevre ancl his companions, or of the rottenness of certain 
speculations until the Foreign Loan Committee issued its report? And yet it was all well known before to the 
moralising journalist.. The truth is that the major part of (humatic criticism is either unsound or moonshine. 
Take, for instance, the daily critic who writes as a matter of business, and consequently as a rule praises, with- 
out a thought of the influence of the drama on public morals, and of his own functions between the two ; or of 
the weekly critic whose ideal, in drama is the writing of the younger Dumas, and in farce the acting of Didier 
andSchey; or of occasional monthly critics, whose theatre going began the year before last, and who pen 
pages of vapid twaddle about high art, and the poetical drama. We look in vain for criticism, at once elevated 
and practical, but common sense and enlightened judgment rarely run together. 

In reviving Macbeth^ the Lyceum management has, in our opinion, made a false step. The awakened 
taste for Shakespeare should not be too soon jarred upon by choosing a play which contains all that ^ legitimate 
business'' which has been ridiculed and made commonplace by burlesque. We do not aspire to criticise the 
play, nor compare commentators, but there is no doubt that Macbeth is characterised by excessive thunder and 
lightning, by awkward supernumeraries with helmets and broadswords, by wearisome trumpets and drums. The 
opening of the gate of Macbeth's castle is attended by that long drawn-out clanking of chains on the floor 
which always excites laughter. And Mr. Irving, when, in the last act, he declares that he will die with harness 
on his back, makes his exit with exactly the same sliding motion of the feet which has never failed to be 
ridiculed when done by those actors of the older school who are now declared to have been utterly irncompetent 
We confess to a sympathy with those whose delicate nerves are irritated by this noise and clamour, and as, in 
spite of elaborate scenery and effects, there is now at the Lyceum nothing like the smoothness apparent in the 
production of Hamldy the objectionable features are doubly obtrusive. We have mentioned these things, as, 
though insignificant in themselves, they seem to us to account in a great measure for the partial failure which 
must undoubtedly be the verdict on Mr. Irving's Macbeth. Noise and bustle, alarums and excursions 
are not the proper accompaniments for Mr. Irving's talent, and to those who have watched 
his career without malice on the one part, or blind enthusiasm on the other, the announce- 
ment of his intention to play Macbeth was from the first a disappointment At the same time 
it would be unfair to ignore, as do some hasty or malicious critics, the industry, energy, and ability with 
which the actor has striven to realise the conception thought out by himself. The Macbeth of Mr. Irving, 
though it is to our mind inferior to that of Mr. Phelps, who himself never excelled in this character, is not to 
be rudely classed with that of any *' rumbustuous " actor who may elect to play it. The truth is that the 
sudden rising of Mr. Irving has unhinged the minds of playgoers and critics. He has created that constant 
dream of the actor, a personal following in the pubHc, who, wherever he goes and whatever he does will, for 
the rest of his career, applaud him with hats and hands, irrespective of criticism. This may be foolish, but it 
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18 more pleasant to regard than the groundless and malevolent spite which certain of those who profess to be 
saperior to the common herd feel towards Mr. Irving. This feeling culminated in the revolting snobbishness, 
a trait not uncommon in the world of literature and art, which found food for criticism in Mr. Irving's legs. 
The general acting in Madfeth, at the Lyceum, is even less satisfactory than that of the principal character. 
Oa the second night it went flady, and no recall followed the sleep-walking scene of Lady Macbeth^ although 
it was at the end of the fourth act, and not at the beginning of the fifth. Miss Bateman had none of the 
intensity she has shown in Medea and Leah, and appeared to have no heart in her work. Of the rest there 
«re none that can be mentioned with praise, save Mr. Forrester as Banquo, and Mr. Mead as one of the 
aritches. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



All letters and exchanges should be sent ot the Editor, care 
of W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican. No letter should be addressed 
to any one that is, or is supposed to be, connected with the 
Papers. We cannot undertake to reply by posL 

CHESS. 

W. C. jun. — We should be glad to receive specimens of 
Colonial games as well as problems. They will be printed 
if up to our standard. Number sent as requested. Thanks for 
the compliment. 

G. W. (Brighton). — Thanks for the trouble you have taken. 
We received me problem direct from Mr. Richardson, and with- 
out any intimation that it had been published before, so you are 
probably mistaken. 

J. T. (Dalston). — We shall use it next month, when we pro- 
pose to deal with the subject at some length. The Committee 
never promulgated any decision in respect of ** dual moves," and 
if it did, a man must have been asleep diuing the last nine 
months to suppose its judgment would now have any influence. 

J. M. C. (Ringsend). — ^We had no intention of being satirical. 
Mr. Wormald's Openings is the best work on the subject for 
English readers. You can procure it of Morgan, 67 Barbican. 

R. W. J.— Both the Problems marked A and B appear to be 
wrong, the former having no solution if Black play I P takes Kt, 
followed by 2 Kt takes B, the latter liaving two otlier solutions 
besides your own, by either R takes B or P to Q6. Those 
JEnarked C and D are still under examination. 

G. E. C. (Tanytown). — Your four mover can be solved thus :— 
IRtoKBS IK moved 

2BtoQ2ch 8KtoK6orK6 

8BtoKBSorKB5 3K moves 

8 tt mates 

J. N. K. — We see [no solution to your Problem if Black play 
I Kt to K Kt 7. It is a very el^nt and attractive position, 
axid well worthy of some little trouble to correct it. 

Sigma (St. George's). — We quite agree with you, and can 
only regret that such displays of erudition are, at best, but 
"desert flowers." 

H. James (Brompton).— The journal that originated the 
system continues it, but we believe that another column which 
borrowed the idea does not find it work successfidly. 

WHIST. 

C. K. {Playing out of tum).—\{ the 3rd hand play before 
the 2nd, the 4th hand may play before his i>artner. It follows, 
we think, that in this position the 2nd player may request the 
4th player to play before him. 

M. M. O. — There is no penalty for .saying you have the 
game in your hand. It is very unwise to say anything of the 
sort, because it always leads to a wrangle. 

S. H. H. — A revoke ; we have answered the question dozens 
of times. 

L.— A, leader, instead of leading i card, leads 2 ; some- 
thing takes place between X and Z (the adversaries) that, in the 
opinion of a referee, amounts to a consultation. On this A 
claims to play the card he pleases, and to take up the other. 
Is this so? — Am, A consultation causes loss of the right to 
demand any penalty. A can therefore play one of the exposed 
cards and take up the other. The decision has been approved of 
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by Cavendish, to whom the matter was referred, we having a 
bet on the point. 

DOUBLE DUMMY. 

J. A. DE M. — D. D. Solution, No. 113, received after we 
went to press. Write earlier, please. 

Delta. — Your solution gives the odd trick to A and B instead 
of to X and Z. This result you arrive at principally by allowing 
X, at trick 2, to take the H with hLs Ace. It he passes it the 
first time you will see how wrong you are. We shall always be 
glad of your assistance, and hope to And you more successful 
next time. 

PIQUET. 

M. D. IN Q. (Cavendish Club).— I am Elder Hand ; I pby aa 
Ace, which is the only trick I make. When we come to the 
end of the hand, I find I have discarded one card too few, 
consequently I have been playing with thirteen cards. As a 
matter of course I know that I cannot score anything. My 
opponent scores all he has in hand, and claims the Capei like- 
wise, which I dispute ? — Am. Ask your opponent what a Capot 
is. To make the Capot we fancy he must win every trick, and 
with an Ace led by the Elder Hand we fail to see how the 
trick could be taken. 

B AND K. {Playing with 13 Cards), --Am, No. The Elder 
Hand can count nuthine; ; but his six cards (being good) prevent 
the Younger Hand msLking the Repique. There is no doubt 
that the penalty is sometimes insufficient, and it might give rise 
to frauds, but this is a matter for law makers. 

ECARTE. 

R . B.-^What is the rule atEcart^ about a pUiyer, with the lead, 
throwing down on the table two or more canis together, ^thont 
remark : can the adversary treat which card he pleases as the 
one first led ? The case chanced thus : — 
A*s Hand — King and another Diamond, Knave ten trumps 

(Spades), ten of Clubs. 
B's Hand — King and another Heart, Ace and small trump. 

Knave of Clubs. 
A leads King of Diamonds ; B trumps. 
B leads King of Hearts ; A trumps. 
A leads Knave of trumps ; B plays Ace trumps. Thus far A 

has 2 tricks, B i trick. Hereon A throws down his two 

remaining cards, small Diamond and ten of Clubs, with ne 

remarA, and proceeds to score the trick. 
B covers* the Club, and, winning this, leads his Heart, and claims 
the trick. A maintains that B, living no Diamond and no trump, 
the trick must be his, as, of course, he would lead the Diamond. 
B holds that allowance must be made for possible errore. 
A mi^kt have led the Club, which would have lost him the 
trick ; and, any how, A having played two cards together, 
with no remark, B may consider whichever he pleases as the 
card led. — Am. By proceeding to mark the trick, A makes it 
clear what his intentions were. He knows that B has no D 
from the first trick, and he meant to play D. In our judgment 
there is no penalty, but, as we say so often, the men who are i« 
such a hurry that they cannot play two cards corsccutively, 
waste more time than the more methodical players. 
Delta. — You are fongiven. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The past month has been neither so meagre of incident nor so barren of promise for the future as its immediate 
predecessor in the calendar. The opening of the new West End Chess Club was marked by the secession of 
two respected members of the London Chess circle ; the event has since been signalised by the customary 
banquet, and it is to be still further commemorated in the course of the present month by a friendly match 
between Mr. Potter and Herr Zukertort 

The resignation of Messrs. Gastineau and Rabbeth from a club, to the formation of which they have 
devoted mudi of their time during the last two or three months, will be universally regretted. As members 
of the provisional committee, their names were at least as influential as any others on the roll, and when they 
allowed themselves to be nominated for office it certainly had all the appearance of an affiront to exclude them 
from the management of the new association. The " bore of the matter " appears to be a veiy small one, but 
if it is true, as is roundly asserted, that the rejection of these gentlemen has been brought about m resentment of 
their action in respect of the " honorary member" question at the City Club such a piece of petty vengeance 
could not be too strongly condemned. A " wire pulling " regime would be disastrous to the new association, 
for it would be destructive of the frankness of intercourse which should exist between the members of a Chess 
club ; we shall therefore hope that that part of the story is founded on a mistake. 

The inauguration banquet took place on the 21st ult, at the Club-rooms in Coventry-street, under the 
presidency of Mr. Eccles. We have been assured that every clime was laid under contribution, and all the 
elements, earth, air and water, ransacked to provide materials for the cook, and, crowning glory of the feast, 
that every guest was in that state of grace which is secured by the possession of a good appetite. The 
speeches are said to have been distinguished by brevity and smartness, flavoured equally by the cloves of the 
Malaccas and the pepper of Java, and that even the '' capers of Barbary " were not eaten in vain. 

The match between Mr. Potter and Herr Zukertort, although it will be contested for a stake of j£40f 
and with a time limit, is altogether a friendly one. So far as we can learn there has been no higgling over the 
stakes or the number of moves to be played in an hour, a modem realism that burlesques the chivaJry of the 
Chess champion as he shines in the pages of the old writers. The negociations on this occasion, indeed, call 
to mind the picture of the S)rracusan champion gracefully beseeching Leonardo " for a trial of skill, that it may 
be proved which is the better master of this most honorable pastime. " In this " trial of skill," it is agreed that 
the winner of five games shall be the victor, and that drawn games shall not count for either side unless in the 
course of the match they exceed five in number. If that, unlooked for event should come to pass, then drawn 
games shall count a half game to each player. 

The novelty of the counter-attractions at the new establishment in Coventry-street has drawn away a 
goodly number of the fraternity from the Divan, but as nearly all the English players are still true to the old 
shrine in the Strand, there will be no lack of first class play for our country cousins when they visit us. Bird, 
Boden, Macdonnell and Wormald are constant visitors at Simpson's, waging battle with each other in default of 
weaker adversaries, while, in other respects, the defections we have referred to have served to increase the com- 
fort of the faithful few. 

The City Club appears to be directing much of its old earnestness to a question about which there ought 
not to be two opinions among business men, viz. : Whether honorary members should or should not be disquali- 
fied from serving on the Managing Committee. As " honorary members " contribute nothing to the funds of 
the Association, they have no claim to assume control of its expenditure, and we suppose that outside of a 
Chess club they would never have been invited to place themselves in such a false position. The City Club 
will have to look to its laurels if the members would not have it become like the lehabod of the Jews, a place 
from whence the glory has for ever departed. 
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The first match of the season between the Endeavour Club, of Brixton, and Excelsior, of Camberwell, was 
pla)ed at the rooms of the latter club on the i6th ultimo. From the following score it will be seen that the 
Brixton players won by two games : — 

ENDEAVOUR. EXCELSIOR. 

Won Lo«t Drawn Won Lost Dmwn 

Mr. Koenigs 01 I Mr. WiLion 10 I 

Mr. V. C. Pcyer 10 o Mr. Beer 01 o 

Mr. E. E. Peyer 02 o Mr. Gortley 20 o 

Mr. Icard .'. I I o Mr. Smith I i o 

Mr. keene * ... 2 o o Mr. Bott 02 o 

Mr. Hodge 20 o Mr. Hopper 02 o 

Total 6 4 I Total 4 6 i 

The Endeavour Club was also victorious in its match against the Bedford players on the 23rd ult 

At the meeting of the Bristol and Clifton Chess Association, held on the 22nd September last, it was an- 
nounced that two tournaments will be contested by the members during the current season ; one for the silver 
cup presented by the President, the Rev. J. Greene, the other a handicap. 

With the October number of the Huddersfield College Magazine commenced tlie fourth volume, and Mr. 
Watkinson opens the campaign with one of Mr. Frank Healey's prettiest three movers, from Messrs. Pierce's 
forthcoming collection of English Chess Problems. In the new solution tourney, a copy of Mr. Bird's Master- 
pieces will l^ given to every subscriber who solves the entire series of problems appearing in the current volume, 
and to each of the next three on the list a copy of the Glasgotv Herald for six months. The subscription to 
the Huddersfield College Magazine is only three shillings per annum, and the Chess department is in the 
" front rank." 

The Glasgou* Herald announces that steps have been taken to establish a Chess Club at the West End of 
Glasgow. A committee has been appointed to draw up rules, and the new club is expected to obtain the 
suffrages of residents at the West End of the City and also of gentlemen connected with the University. 

The lists of the problem tourney in connection with La Stategie closed with twenty-nine competitors. The 
publication of the competing problems commence with the November number, and will be continued at the 
rate of three sets per month, until such problems as pass the preliminary examination shall have been published. 
The October number of La Statkgie has another of M. Delannoy's amusing articles upon London Chess and 
Chess players. The serious recital of Mr. Macdonnell's humorous account of his surroundings during the 
progress of his match with Mr. Wisker is not the. least amusing part of the article, and we were parriculariy 
struck with the indictment against the harmless, necessary tea. The cup which neither cheers nor inebriates, 
19, as every one knows, the favourite ** tipple " of the pensive Chess player, and we really do not see how 
Chess matches are to be played without it. 

A little journal has just made its appearance in connection with an industrial exhibition of the South 
Kensington kind now being held at Paris. One of the numbers of the Feisthanul contains a Chess ardde,. 
devoted curiously enough to a descriprion of the London Chess Clubs. The St George's, we are informed, is 
the favourite lounge of the nobility in general, and more particularly of that remarkable peer Z^</ Disraeli, llie 
Westminster is said to be the resort of the learned professions, and the City Club is the place of all others 
where bankers and merchant princes most do congregate. We believe that a brace of Peers may be seen 
occasionally at the St. George's, and although among the Premier's many attainments, natural and acquired, 
we have never heard either of his nobility or his attachment to Chess, it is certain that he could readily 
obtain a patent for the first, and it is at least possible that a very little patronage would soon purchase a 
reputation for the other. In the Westminster, we had at one time a great many " learned friends," but we 
have long since rendered to that society what the old poet called *' the sad civility of an epitaph," and our 
"learned friends " have betaken themselves to a haven where ihey devote themselves exclusively to counting 
tricks before honours, a pastime which, it is unnecessaiy to say, has ne\ er found favour among Chess players. 
If we were to assert that we never met a banker or a merchant prince at the City Club, we might be doing 
a great injustice to the Feisthamely as well as the Club, and, besides, we can confidently affirm that we never 
SJtw a check or a draught dishonoured there, whatever inconvenience the presentation of cither might 
occasion to the drawee. 

The second number of the Nuova Rivista is fully equal in merit to the first. There is an interesting article 
upon the ending Rook and Pa^n against Bishop, by Signor Centurini; games, news, and fourteen problems. 

The September number of the Deutsche Schachzeitung contains an article, by Herr Meyer, upon problems, 
for the most part illustrative of dual moves. As might be expected from a composer of Herr Meyers ex- 
perience, he afiimis that dual moves diminish the worth of any problem in which they occur, and that they 
should be condoned only in cases where the merits of the conception or construction outweigh the default 
of the composer in respect of them. It was this test that the judges applied to the problems in the late 
Westminster Club Touniey, and since the publication of their award some of the most prominent English 
composers have formally assented to the principle in a communicarion lately printed in the Chess column 
of the New York Clipper, We also agree with Herr Meyer's renuurk, that " Variations increase the worth of a 
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problem, and all the more the nearer they lie to the first move," but with this modification, that we should 
not prize them for themselves alone. Hen Meyer is too skilfiil a composer of problems to require any warn- 
ing on such a point, but the tyro may be told that variations brought about by the introduction of pieces or 
Pawns on either side for that 'purpose have no value. Such a process produces, not a variation of that 
which has gone before, but something entirely different, and therefore irrelevant ; if, on the other hand, only 
such pieces as are necessary in the leader are employed in the variations, these will spring naturally from the 
theme, and will serve to illustrate and enrich it. 

The American Chess Association, if it is has not been killed, has been apparently scotched in the city of 
brotherly love. The Detroit Free Press^ which contains a capitally conducted Chess column, points out that 
the election of the Association's officers for one year having taken place in July 1874, their term of office has 
now expired, and as no steps have been taken for their replacement, it is only fair to conclude that the Associa- 
tion is no more. It is difficult to reconcile this opinion of our contemporary with the rumours current in 
London, that General Congdon has recently expressed confidence in the ultimate success of the Jjucrnational 
Congress, under the auspices of the Association, proposed to be held in Philadelphia next year. \Ve hope 
the latter reports may prove to be well founded, but if General Congdon, and those with whom he acts, really 
desires to secure the attendance of European players, the sooner the programme of the tourney is published 
the better. 

Mr. Horner, of Brooklyn, has made his award upon the merits of the problems contributed to Miron's 
tourney in the New York Clipper^ assigning both first and second honours to the compositions of Mr. Townshend, 
of Newport. Special commendation is conferred upon the problems of Mr. Teed and Mr. Gilberg, and 
honourable mention is made of those contributed by Mr. T. M. Brown and Colonel Huggins. The conditions 
of this tourney were entirely novel, viz : that Black should move first, and effect mate in any number of moves 
at the option of the composer, and that the Black King should be in check at the start Through the courtesy 
of Miron we are enabled to place both of the prize problems before our readers. 



First Prize, 
« Ffydd a Gobaith.'^ 

WHITE. 



Second Prize, 
" Fy merch Gwenddolen." 

WHITE. 
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BLACK. 

Black to play and mate in ten moves. 



BLACK. 

Black to play and mate in three moves. 



In the match between Mr. Ensor of Buffalo, and Mr. T. M. Brown, announced in our last number, the 
former has scored a victory in the proportion of seven to five. This is by no means an inglorious defeat, more 
especially as Mr. Brown is known to be a sufferer at all times from very delicate health. 

The Hartford Times announces the formation of a Chess Association for the State of Connecticut 
At a meeting held at Hartford, on the ist ult, temporary officers, with Captain O'Farrell as president, were 
empowered to make arrangements for the immediate inauguration of a State Chess Congress, in which the 
leading players of Connecticut will contend for a challenge cup and purse. The " Magic Chessmen/' is a 
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capital little stor}-, in the Mortimer Collins line, and we suppose (except the verses) is original. The verses, 
so far as we know, first appeared over the signature " Carrera," in the Chess Player's Chronicle for July 185 1. 
The last one, which is omitted in the story seems to fix the date of publication, it runs as follows : — 

"Be Wiseman's insiilt, Pusey's sophistry, * 

And Bennet's mummeries from our thoughts ; 
The wine flask lies upon the turf, and we, withdrawn, 
Play Chess upon the lawn." 

It is possible that the verses appeared before that date. The above has always appeared to us out 
of harmony with the three which precede it, for in it we suddenly tumble down from Arabian odours and 
magic squares to the atmosphere of Fleet-street and the newspaper controversies about the papal aggression 
which then engaged the public mind. 

We look anxiously for the solution of that wonderful nine-pin problem, by Mr. Waterbury, in the 
Hartford Times, We have tried to mate these nine Queens simultaneously in eleven moves, and have failed 
i.fi:nominiously. That may be our fault to be sure, and not Mr. Waterbury's, nevertheless, we watch, wait, and 
even fiope. 

The end game in the margin is submitted to the readers of The • 
Westviinster Papers at the special request of the author, Mr. John A. black. 

Douglas, conveyed to us through " Miron." We shall be glad to hear 
from our friends upon the subject, but we may say here that Herr Zu- 
kertort, who has given some time to its examination, expresses his belief 
that the end game can be won by White, and only in the way proposed 
by the author. 

A correspondent of the New York Clipper has discovered one of 
that race of " faultless monsters which the world never saw," a Chess- 
player capable of playing four and twenty games of Chess, simultaneously 
without sight of the board, content to hide his light from the world for 
as many years. Seneca Falls, where the games are said to have been 
played, is the name of a small summer resort in northern New York, 
and it does surprise us that five and twenty Chess-players have ever con- 
gregated witliin its precints. The name of the blindfold player is Mr. 
W. H. Mundy, and the games are said to have been played at the house 
of Judge Josiah T. Miller. 

The Detroit Evening Neics reports favourably of the prospects of 
Chess in the State of Michigan. In Detroit a Committee has been 
appointed for the purpose of selecting rooms for the coming winter 
session, and in the meantime temporary accommodation has been provided for the players of the district. 

The editor of the Chess department in the Lebanon Herald offers a silver cup, suitably inscribed, for the 
best two move problem contributed to that journal, on or before the 25th of December next. The composer 
of the second-best problem will receive a copy of each issue of the Lebanon Herald, post free for one year, 
and to the authors of such as are deemed worthy of " Honourable Mention," will be given a handsomely 
printed certificate of that fact The conditions of the tourney are as follows : — 

I. — Problems offered for competition in this Tourney must be original, and in two moves, the only stipulation allowed being, 
** White to play and mate in two moves." The author's solution must be on the t^vtrse of the paper containmg the problem. 

2 — Problems must reach us on or before 25th December 1875. 

3. —Each problem must be designated by a motto, and accompanied by a sealed envelope superscribed with the motto and con- 
taining the author's name and address. 

4.— Competition open to the world. Every composer may of coui-se, submit as many problems as he desires. 




White to play and win. 



Address 



CHESS EDITOR. HERALD, 

P, O, Lock Box No I, 

Lebanon, Tenn., U.S.A. 



The Herald is a highly respectable journal, published at I^ebanon, Tennessee, and the Chess column, 
being evidently in good hands, is destined to achieve more than a local reputation. 

Mr. W. H. Hotchkin, of the Waiertown Reunion^ in concert with the Chess editor of the Toronto Globe, has 
undertaken to organise a postal card tourney between the Chess players of the Dominion and the United 
States. The project seems fairly started, and we wish it every suftess. 

In Australia the attention of Chess players throughout the several colonies was concentrated upon the 
final stage of the Melbourne Cup Tourney. The struggle to determine who should contest with Mr. Gold- 
smith, for the possession of the Silver Challenge Cup, rested between Mr. Burns and Mr. Lulman, the former 
giving the odds of a Knight, and ended in a victory for the latter, who scored three to Mr. Bums* two. The 
match between the victor and Mr. Goldsmith was commenced without delay, and at the date of our latest 
advices (28th August) Mr. Goldsmith had scored the first game, in " splendid style." 
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METAMORPHOSE, A NOVELTY IN CHESS. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Out of the infinitude of suggested reforms in Chess how few survive ! In Geology, to know who 
tenanted our Planet myriads of ages ago, but examine the sand-rock, and the footprints plainly tell Were there 
then no Chess-reforms in the past century ? if so, what trace have they left upon the board. 

Additional squares to the board, extra Pawns, transposed pieces, are but the wreck-drift of radicalism in 
Chess, apparently doomed to be borne down by the sluggish current of conventionalism. Unquestionably, the 
fact of the mere suggestions of the various modifications, is an incontestible proof of a desire for change. For 
reasons, perhaps only too obvious, there is, on the part of players possessing, in a large degree, the faculty 
of originality combined with ingenuity, a disrelish to compete with players who have digested, if not swallowed, 
the standard tomes of the great Masters, and satiated their minds with the master-pieces of every finished 
executant from Philidor to Morphy. Undoubtedly most, if not all, of the many attempts to afford a more ex- 
tended scope for original variety have been set on foot with a desire to counteract what is regarded as the 
worst features of the cramming system. A mental joust at Chess should be each combatant deploying his 
own forces, unaided by supplementary assistance. 

Yet one player, by reason of his want of leisure or disinclination for study, although of a temperament 
affording vivid conception, keen penetration, profound analysis, and brilliant daring, would withal be ill-matched 
to combat with one who has at his mental beck, and is, as it were, in physcological communication with the 
combined hosts of Philidor, Ponziano, Greco, Salvio, Ia Bourdonnais, M'Donnell, Lewis, Walker, Staunton, 
Jaenisch, Paulsen, Anderssen, Lowenthal and Morphy. 

The standard players of to-day can without a doubt hold their own under any equitable test, and I believe 
they will do wisely to encourage any slight modifications which tend to banish that lethargic uniformity which 
is now well-nigh encrusted with medievalism. If persistent and unreasoning opposition is resorted to, I can 
only hope that the very abundance of Chess literature will involve its disciples in an inextricable fog of volumi- 
nousness ; and trust that those who rely upon it will, like the warriors of old, perish by the weight of their 
own armour. 

The question then is, can an antidote be effectually applied to the universal bane of bookishness ? 
I believe it can, and with advantage. I do not propose to alter the board, nor the pieces ; but simply to amend 
one of the rules of Chess. The present law allows only three modes of escape from check, viz., to interpose, 
to capture the checking piece, or to move the King. In the case of a Knight's check, only the two latter forms 
are available. 

The proposed modification, which would have considerable influence on the game, consists in permitting 
an additional means of escape from check, by wording the rule somewhat as follows : " The King is only 
in check when attacked by a piece, which (if the King were prizable) could capture it without the attacking 
piece uncovering check upon his own King." Thus a King would remain in check so long, and only so long, 
as the attacking piece was immovable by reason of discovering check upon his own monarch. The subjoined 
diagram, with a few remarks, will be sufficiently explanatory. 

The King is now in check, and, by the old code, must move, but black. 

by the new rule, as suggested, White can cover by Queen to Q B 4, 
because the Knight could not capture without discovering check upon 
his own King. If following this move B checks at B 4 Queen cannot 
capture, as it would leave the King in check. If B checks at B 5 
the Queen cannot capture for the same reason, but the King can then 
take, as his condition is relatively the same : and lastly, if Black, instead 
of mo\'ing his B on the second move, play K to any square but B 2, the 
conditions are altered, the White King is really in check, and the King 
must move or the Knight be taken. 

This, then, is the central idea, and one which, if fairly tested by 
actual play, and impartially considered, will, I believe, go ^r towards 
achieving the desiderated reform. 

To those who have devoted many years to the assiduous study 
of Chess lore, it would appear a very Machiavelian policy to contrive to 
.nnnul the knowledge they have carefully garnered so many years. But 

in every public interest, private interests must suffer. And I believe whot. 

there is a spirit of patriotic devotedness to Chess animating our best players sufficient for them to abandon, 
if needs be, any individual excellence they possess by the retention of the present system, if Chess can be 
])larcd on a footing where mind can grapple with mind, and the balance can no longer be swayed by the 
pressure of past centuries. 
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When an Indian warrior dies, his confreres, to mark their respect, each take a small stone, and marching^ 
single file, throw them one by one, until a goodly mound attests the performance of this simple, if rude, rite. 
Thus, if the bookishness of these latter<lays has rung the knell of originality, I trust it may not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous if, in admiration of its many brilliant qualities, I cast my pebble on the pile. 

City of London Chess Club. S. J. Stevbns. 



MY CONQUEROR. 



O, WICKED suggestion of malice. 

You know that I cannot reliise \ 
And yet when I play with you, Alice, 

My fate, from the first, is to lose. 
'Tis not that you scheme like a German, 

Or wonderful tactics display ; 
Your eyes so decree in a firman, 

My heart is compelled to obey. 

Then who can withstand the confusion 
You always contrive to create ? 

Your King and my Queen in collusion, 
Soon manage to settle her fate. 



Your Knights, without pang or compunction. 
At pleasure assume to be Rooks ; 

Your Pawns, with a Bishop-like unction, 
Make moves never taught in the books. 

Your Queen thinks her foes too enraptured 

To harm her wherever she moves ; 
And coolly declines to be captured. 

When daring unfortunate proves. 
With triumph and victory laden. 

Their efforts she treats with disdain ; 
Ah, say is she not like the maiden 

My heart has been suing in vain ? 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 699, by Dr. Gold.— "Not up to the author's best 
standard, though rather pretty," H. J. C. A.— "Avery neat 
little problem, though rather easy," W. Nash.— "Very ably 
constructeil. The escape from a solution by I Kt to K 7 >« 
instnictive," J. N. K.— "Good, and well constructed. The 
first move is deceptive," R. W. J. 

No. 700, by R. B. Wormald.— " A pretty little puzzle for 
the juveniles," W. Nash .— * ' Very pretty. There is, however, a 
choice of moves for the White King (on move 2) which would 
be obviated by adding a Black Bishop at K Kt 3," H. J. C. A. 
— *• Easy, with a dud on second .move," R. W. J. 

No. 701, by R. OR>fOND.— ** The main solution is beautiful, 
but the variation arising from i pukMK produces a triple result, 
much to the detriment of the problem," H. J. C. A. — 
" A capital problem, the first move being very subtle, and 
the after-play interesting," W. Nash. — " The main idea is 
excellent, but the only variation is crowded with duals," 
R. W. J. 

No. 702, by G. J. Slater.— "The idea of this is ingenious, 
and the position is cleverly constructed. It is, however, somewhat 
easy of solution," H. J. C. A.—" Very good. White's second 
move is by no means easy to discover," J. N. K. — "Another 
excellent problem. Although containing but one variation, it is, 
perhaps, Uie most difficult of the ordinary mates in the number. 
It is a sequence of moves, each one of which might form the 
key move of a fair problem," W. Nash.— "The best in the 
number of the rqnilar problems ; elegantly worked out and 
difficult of solution/' R. W. J. 

No. 703, by D. W. Clark.— " Poor," T. N.K.- 
H. J. C. A.—" The best of the two movers, W. Nash. 
of the ordinary type," R. W. J. 



* Fair," 
-"Fair, 



No. 704, by G. E. Barbirr.— " A little game," H. J. C. A. 

•• The best of the two movers, but that is not saying much," 

J. N. K.--"Well constructed, but poor in other respects," 
W. Nash.— "Easy, but pretty ; the best two mover," R. W. J. 

No. 705, by J. P. Taylor.— " Poor," J. N. K.— " An ex- 
cellent problem,'^' W. Nash.— "A commendable point in this is 
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the unusual freedom of the Black King. The White forces are, 
however, far too numerous. Such extreme disparity should be- 
carefully eschewed, for it is artistically bad," H. J. C. A. — 
" A pair with 703," R. W. J. 

No. 706, by F. W. Martindale.—" Barren of idea," 
W. Nash.— "Weak and uninteresting," J. N. K.— "Mediocre,"^ 
H. J. C. A.-" Simple and lifeless," R. W. J.— None of our 
Reviewers appear to have noticed the double solution to thlb 
problem, all sending one by I K to Kt 6, the author's being 
iQtoQS, Ed. W.P. 

No. 707, by A. Cyril Pbarson.— " A daintr device, not 
specially difficult, but undeniably pleasant to solves '' H. J. C. A. 
— " Elegant symmetry," J. N. K. — "Very neat and pleasing," 
W. Nash. — " Pretty, but easy on account of its symmetry," 
R. W. J. 

No. 708, byW. Coaxes.— "A good study for young com- 
posers, many squares being carried or controlled in a masterly 
way with but few pieces, although beginning with a check ; 
this puzzled me," H.J. C. A. — "Very neat, but not so interest- 
ing as this composers productions usually are," J. N. K. — 
" A capital problem of its class," W. Nash. — " Excellent of 
its class," R. W. J. 

No. 709, by J. Pierce.— " The first move is very deceptive, 
but the after-play is plain sailing," W. Nash. — "A well con- 
structed problem, with a rather unexpected solution," J. N. K. 
— "Ineenious," H. T. C. A. — "Very good, the Bishop does 
his work well. The first move is rather puzzling," R. W. J. 

Na 710, by Geo. E. Carpenter. — " Although consisting 
entirely of checks, I found this extremely difficult. The finish 
is undoubtedly beautiful," H. J. C. A. 

No. 711, by S. H. T110.MAS. — " Another very hard nut, naas- 
terly alike in idea and construction," H. J. C. A. — "A most 
ingenious and difficult study," W. Nash. 

We regret to find that we made a mistake last month in 
quoting J. N. K.'s review of Mr. Thomas's problem, which 
was based on an incorrect solution. There axe no duals or choice 
of moves for White whatever. 
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Problem No. 712.— By J. N. Keynes. 

BLACK. 







^.A///^. 



V/y. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 713. — ^By F. W. Lord. 

BLACK. 



>5:^1 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 714. — By F. W. Martindale. 

BLACK. 



ifm 



'-''^" ^,v^^- ^-/--'^•?!5^''^'^''^f':j^^^ 















i 

i 
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WHITE. 

>Vhite to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 715. — By W. T. Pierce, 

BLACK. 



'C^ 















til 



IMA 



n 



5^7^ 
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.^ 



^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS, 



N . 718. -D, C. CiLLAlTDEB. 
BLACK. 




WHITK. 

NVhito to play nnd mute in two moree. 



No. 717.— B.V G. J. Slatm. 

BLACK. 






m i m m m 









iC 









VHITB. 

White to play and mate in two movec. 



No. 718.— By J. W. Abbott. 

BL4CK. 



fiM 



^^... ._...^: 



W'' fef^ 



1 






A .1 



m \ 






\;A 1"^ 
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WHITK. 

White to play and mate in three iiio?es. 



N<. 719.— By A. Cvkil Pkaksox. 

BLACK. 



■ ~^- W"^'' ^ — ^p 

\ v-//-- V^y"- ''^Wa 



$^-^ 






f^>? 






?^'^ 



' ^. .^; 
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Wbite to play and mate in three mored. 



No. 720.- By 8. H. Thomas. 

BLACK. 




'A,,^' "" '-}.... 






1 








UJ' 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three move^. 



No. 721.-By D. W. Clakk, of Siberia. 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three mores. 



No. 722.— By Wm. Coateh, 

BLACK. 




Whit* to play and mate in foiir xatts-v^, 
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No. 723.— By C. A. Gilbebo. 

BLACK. 



^^^\.,^.^.M^;'i ,,„, WM ii^^ 



t".'''% i ';'Hk h ptl ''■ '■' 






Hft 



^^ 



'.^:i^^^,.„^/ 



w-^ 



'/ :a 



W: WM W^ i't 



White to play and mate in four moTes. 



No. 724.— By J. Mbkeibs. 

BLACK. 



\^wm' 












WHITB 

White to play and mate in four mores. 
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GAME 112. 

STans Gambit. 

The flzBt game of two, played nmnltaseooalT, 
hy oorresjDondenoe, betwen *'Ajtaa'* (a Braa- 
min) and^'Marwaree'* (an Englishman), and 
published in the 2)aii§ EngliAman, Calcutta. 
1 'ommenced in Febroarr aud ended in June 1876. 
—The seoond game, a Bnj Lopei, was won by 
" Aryan." 



White. 

MxawABU. 

1 PtoK4 
:s Kt to K B 3 
:) B to B 4 
t P to Q Kt 4 

5 P to B 3 

6 PtoQ4 

7 Castles 

8 Q to Kt 3 
• PtoK6 

10 Kt takes P 

11 KttoKS 
IS B to Q 3 

15 QtoKt2 
14 Kt to B 4 

16 B takes Kt 

16 Q takes P 

17 QtoBS 

18 QtoBS 

19 BtoQS 
XOQBtoQsq 
21 B to Kt sq 
S8 BtoB3 

23 Kt to Q 4 (c) 
21 PtoB3 
U KtoRsq 
26 Kt to B 6 
S7 Kt takes Kt P 
29 Kt to B 5 

29 BtoQ2 

30 Kt takes P ch 

31 Kt to Kt 4 
23 QtoQ3 
33 B to R 6 ch 
3i Kt taves R 

jtoR7ch 

[t)Kt8ch 
:t7 Kt to B ft eh (k) 
3s Q takes Rch 
39 B takes Q 
10 RtoQKtsqO) 

41 R takes B 

42 R t>j B 2 
Vl PtoKti 
\\ l't<»K R4 
t» Pt«) R5 
V) P t4> R 6 
47 P to Q R 4 
M Rt'^QKta 
li< BtoQ7 
do P t ikes P 
.'•l P to Kt 6 
^1 K to Kt 2 
.'*:; n to Kt 6 
.'>•• BtsikosP 
5-> n to Kt sq (m) 

;u; B t > R 3 

57 K uvkes B 

58 R UkCH P 
69 R to ti 7 
9^ P u> Kt 7 and wins 



:iJ Qtc 
:»', Qt] 
:t7 it f 



Black. 
AsTJur. 
1 PtoK4 

5 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Bt^B4 

4 B takes Kt P 

6 BtoR4 

6 P takes P 

7 PUkesP 

8 QtoB3 

9 Q to Kt 3 

10 K Kt to K a 

11 P to Kt 4 
13 Qt.K3 

13 Kt to Kt 3 

14 Kt takes Kt 
16 P to K R 3 

16 Q R to Kt sq 

17 R to Kt 7 (a) 

18 RtoQKtaq 

19 B to Kt 3 (b) 

aoBtoKts 

21 P to Q R 4 

22 Kt to Kt 6 

23 Q to Kt 6 (d) 
34QtoB5 

25 Castles 

36QRtoQ8q<e) 

J7|ttoQ4% 

28 KRtoKsq 

29 Q takes KP 
SO K to Kt 2 

31 QtoK2 

32 R to K R sq (ff) 
83 RtakesB(h) 
34QtoB3(i) 

36 KtoBsq 
36 KtoK2 
87 Q takes Kt 

38 K takes Q 

39 KttoKB3 
40BtoQ4 

41 P takes R 

42 BtoB6 

43 P to Q 4 
toK2 



44 K 

46 K to R sq 

46 K to Kt sq 

47 Kt to K sq 

48 Kt to Q 3 
40PtoKt4 
60PtoQ6 

61 B to O 4 

62 PtoQ6 
53 KttoKt2 
64PtoR6 

65 PtoB3 

66 B takes B 
57 K to R a 

63 Kt takes P 
60 Kt to B 4 

Resigns. 

(a) 17 R to Kt 6 was the proper course; the 
nxjTe in the text loses more time than this 
opening permits. 

(b) Why not the simple continuation 19 B 
take4 B. io Kt takes B, 20 Q to K 2, 21 Q to B 3, 

21 Castles P 

(c) It is evident that, after 23 B takes Kt, 
23 P takes B. White dare not take the Pawn on 
accoQut of 34 B tekes Kt, threatening 26 B 
takesPch. 

(d) A. efaowy attack 1 White baa already a 
manifest superiority. 

(e) Amistake; but the better more, K B to Q 
•q, wae t^ bo rneena ntieflietory. 



GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. Zukertort. 

(f) If27 K takes Kt, asp to K 8 disch, followed 
up by 28 P to K 7. 

(g) There is nothing to be done, if 33 Kt to B 
3.33BteB3. 

(h) IfSSKtoKt sq, White proceeds with 34 
Q to B 6. 

0) If 34 K takes Kt, TSTiitc mates in 4 moves. 

(k) 37 K R to K sq. 37 K to Q 3. 33 Kt take« 
P ch was stronger. 

0) The immediate advance of the Kt and R 
Pawns wa3 the shortest rotd to victory. White's 
play in the end gamo is very inferior to the skill 
exhibited in the middle. 

(m) 66 B to K 4 wins at onoe. 

GAME lis. 

Giuoco Piano. 
Played between Mr. L. C. Flenry and the 
Brahmin, Anund Chnnder Bhnttachaijee, on the 
8th January 1875. 

Black. 
Ajruim CxpirnjiB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 
4Ktt.)B3 
6 P takes P 

6 BtoKt3 

7 Castles 

8 PtoQ3 

9 PtoQRS 

10 Q to K sq (b) 

11 BtoR4 

12 B to Kt 3 

13 P takes P 

14 Kt takes P 
16 Kt takes Kt oh 

16 Q to B 3 

17 Kt takes B 

18 QioKt4 
19Kto 



White. 
Mr. L. C. Flsvbt. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoB4 
4PtoB3 
6 PtoQ4 

6 P tiikes P 

7 Kt to B 3 (a) 

8 Castles 
9PtoKR3 

10 B to K Kt 6 

11 P to Q R 3 (c) 

12 PtoQKt4 

13 P to K 6 (d) 

14 P takes P 
16 RtoKsq 

16 Q takes Kt 

17 B to Q 5 

18 Kt takes Kt 

19 RtoK5 

20 BtoB6 

21 B to K 7 
aa B takes R 
33 Q to R 6 (e) 
21 Kt to K 7 (f } 

25 R to K 2 

26 Q takes Q 

27 QtoK4 

28 P to B 4 

29 Kt to B 6 
30KtoR2 

31 KttoK3 

32 QtoB3 

33 QtoK4 
31 PtoB6 
36 Kt takes P 

36 QtoKB4 

37 Q takes B 

38 Q to Kt 4 ch 

39 QtoB8oh 

40 Q to Kt 4 cU 

41 Q to B 8 ch 



Rsq 
30 QtoB3 

21 BtoK3 

22 R takes B 

23 BtoQ6 

24 QtoB7 
26 QtakesR 

26 B takes R 

27 PtoQ B8 

28 BtoB3 

29 RtoQsq 

30 P to K Kt 3 

31 R to Q 6 

32 RtoQ9 

33 R takes P 
34PtakssP 
36 RtoR7 

36 B takes Kt 

37 KtoKt2 

38 KtoBsq 
39KtoKt2 

40 KtoBsq 

41 K to Kt 2 



Both parties persisting in t&e same moves, 
the game was given up as drawn (g). 

(a) The strongest continuation is here 7 P 
I toQ6. 

I (b) K to B sq was preferable. 

(c) A curious continuation, which Black 
meeta by a still more eccentric reply. 

(d) This sacrifice of a Pawn provides White 
with a fine attack, which he conducts vigor- 
onslj'. 

(e) Premature; 23 Q R to K sq would give 
White a fine game. 

(f) Threatening mate in two moves, by 
Q takes R P oh. 

(g) Both partiee, I think, are compelled to 
repeat their m3ves, as any other oodtm woald 
^e favonnOde to the opponent. 



GAME 114. 

Played in the final pool of the Helboumc Choi- 
lenge Oup. 



White. 
Mb. SsnaaFxaLD. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 PtoQB4 

3 Q Kt to B 8 

4 P to K 3 (a) 

5 PtoQR3 

6 Kt to B 3 

7 P to Q Kt 4 (c) 

8 P to Q 6 (d) 

9 BtoK2 
10 Castles 

Kt3 
P 



11 Qto 

12 Ptal 



Black. 

Mb. Brsas. 

I PtoKB4 
2KKttoBS 
3PtoK3 
4PtoQKt8 

6 B to Kt 2 
6BtoQ3(b) 

7 Castles 
8PtoK4(o) 
9PtoB3 

10 Kt to R 3 

11 P takes P 

12 Kt to B 2 

13 P to K 6 (f) 

14 Kt to K sq 

15 Kt takes Kt 

16 B to K 4 

17 PtoQRS 

18 Q to « 3 (h) 

19 B to Q 3 

aoQtoBa 

21 B takes Kt 

22 P to Q 3 

23 Kt to B 3 

24 KRtoQBsq 
26RtoB2 

26 P to Q R 4 

27 Q R to Q B sq 

28 RtoB4(m) 

29 Kt takes P 
SOKRtoBS 
31 R to Q 2 
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18 R to Q Bf i 
14 Kt to Q 4 
16 K Kt to Kt 6 (g) 

16 Kt takes Kt 

17 RtoR2 

18 Kt to Q 4 

19 Kt to B 6 (i) 

20 B to Kt 2 

21 Kt to K 5 
23 B takes B 
23 BtoRsq 
24PtoQR4 0) 
a6QRtoQa 
36 P to Kt 6 
27 B to Kt a 
98 PtoKB4 
39 QtoR3 
30BtoQ4 
31 Q takes P 
33 QtoR3 

33 BtoK6 

34 Q to Kt 3 
36 BtoB4 
36 Qto R3 oh 
87 Q to Kt 2 

35 B to Q 4 

39 B to Kt 7 

40 BtoR6 

41 Q to Kt 3 

42 R takes Kt (s) 

43 R to K 6 ch 
41 R takes Q R ch 
46 B takes Q 

46 B to Kt 5 ch 

47 R to K 7 

48 R takes R ch 

49 B to Kt 8, and wins 

(a) 4 P to Q R 3 is the proper continuation. 

(b) Not wrong in principle, although eccen- 
trio, ir Black intended to poet the KB at Q S, 
he should prooeed with P to Q B 4 first. 

(c) The right retjoinder. 

(d) Premature : 8 B to Kt a wae indispensable 
at this juncture. 

(e) Black does not take advantage of the 
opponent's unsound advance. 8 P to Q R 4 
would give Black the superior game. 

(f) Wone than a bhmder, a fault Black let^ 
the adven^e Knight in. opens the riiagonal for 
the hostile Q B, and all this to weaken his own 
centre. Q to K sq, or K to Rsq, was the proper 
oourse. 

(g) 15 B to Kt a, fbllowed up by the move im 
the taxt, would save time. 

(h) Agahi iniiMing the opportunity to play 
KtoRsq. 

(i) Taking the proper advantage of the peti- 
tion of the adverse King. 

(k) White omitted this move on two previous 
occasions where it ought to have been done ; at 
this moment it was preferable to play, first, 
Q R to Q 2. 

(I) All this is very weU played by White. This 
advance sscnres for the K fi the passed Q B 4, 
and weakena the advene Queen's flank still 
more. 



to Kt 3 (n) 

toBa(o) 

toBsq 

35 Q R to Q sq 

36 K to K sq (p) 

37 P to Kt 3 (q) 
.88QtoK3 

30 QtoKa 
40QtoB3 

41 Q to B 6 (r) 

42 Q takes Q 

43 RtoKa 
41 K takes R 

45 R to Q 2 

46 KtoBa 

47 K to Q 3 
48KtakesR 
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(m) III adviMd ; Kt to Q S, followed up liy 
Kt to B 4, waa the proper One, and would hare 
probably made a draw. 

(n) Threatening 83 Kt takea B P, and 34 P to 
K 6; bnt waa it jadicioaB to tarv a trap of .tbU 



kixui at^Rinet an' opponent 
Mr. SedgefleldP 



the ekill of 



(o) P to R 3, opening R a for the King, was 
here advisable. 

(p) 16 Q to K 2 would lose a Pawn after a 
senea of exchangee, but not imperil the game, 
aa Bishops of diilerent colours would remain on 
the board. 

(q) Suicidal: 87 K to B sq was the proper 
move. 

(r) This loses a piece, bnt Black has no 
saving move. 

(s) Certainly good enough to win, but not the 
stongost line of play, which consisted in : 



48 Q takes Q 
43 P to B 7 eh 



42 Kt takes Q 

43 K takes B best 



If 43 R takes B, 44 R takes R ch, 44 K to K2, 
45 B to Kt ff ch. Jkc. 



44 R takes R ch 
46 R takes R ch 
46 R takes B 



44 R takes R 

45 K moves 



GAME 115. 

Chess in Ola«gow. 

Game played 9th August 187fi, in a little 
match now peading between Mr. Hunter, of 
Glasgow, ana Mr. Jenkins, of Helensburgh. 

Roy Lopes. 

White. Black. 



Mri HUHTBB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 8 

5 B to Kt 5 
4BtoR4 

6 Castles 

6 P to Q 4 (b) 
7QtoK8 

8 Kt takes P 

9 Kt takes Kt (d) 

10 P to K B 3 

11 R to K sq 

12 B to K Kt 5 

13 B takes B 

14 Q to Q 8 
16 QtoK3 

16 Kt to B 3 

17 B takes Kt 

18 P takes Q B P 

19 Q to B 4 

20 Kt to K 4 

21 Kt to Q 

22 P takes B 

23 R to K 7 

24 Q R to K sq 



Mr. jBjrxtirB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 
H P to Q R 3 
4 KttuB3 

6 B to K 2 (a) 

6 Kt takes K P (c) 

7 P to Q 4 

8 B ti> Q 2 

9 P takes Kt 

10 Kt to B 3 (e) 

11 K to B sq 

12 P to B 4 (0 
18 Q takes B 
14 P to B 6 

16 Q R to Kt sq (a) 

16 P to B 4 (h) 

17 B takes B 

18 P to Q 5 

19 R takes P 

20 BtoK2 

21 B takes Kt 

22 R to Q Kt 4 

23 QtoB4 
Resigns (i) 



(a) 6 Kt takes P is preferred by the nu^oriiy 
of strong players. 



B 3 is here the best continuation. 



rb) « Kt to 



(c) A mistake, 6 P takes P was the riglit 
reply j which equalises the game very soon. 

(d) 9 Kt takes P, 9 K takes Kt, 10 Q to R 5 
oh would be nnsound, on account of the answer, 
10 K to B sq. If 10 K to K 3, White would win 
the game In grand ptyle by 

UKttoBS 11 Kt takes Kt 

12 R to K sq ch 12 Kt to K 5 

13 R takes Kt ch 13 P takes R 

14 B to Kt 3 ch, &c. 

(e) Kt to Q 3 was much better; if then 11 B 
to K sq,ll Kt to Kt 4, 12 P to B8, 12 B to R 3. 

(f) Carelessly played : 12 P to R 8 was the 
right rejoinder. 

(g) 15 P to R 3 was again preferable. 

(h) This premature advance seals the fate of 
the contest. 

(i) If 21 P to Kt 4, White forces the game I7 
25 Q takes QP 26PtoB3 

26PtoQ7 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS, 



No. 099. 
White. Black. 

lBtoQR7 1 Anything 

2 Kt to Q Kt 6 3 Anything 

3 Mates accordingly 

No. TOO. 
lKtoQB2 IPtakesRoh 

2KtoQKtsq 2 Anything 
8 Mates accordingly 

No. 701. 

1 Q to K Kt 7 1 Q takes Q 
2BtoK6 2PtakeaR 

3 Kt to Q B sq 8 Anything 

4 Ktmatos 

If 1 P takes R 

2 Q to K 7 ob 2 K moves, &c, 

Mr. Andrews points out a dual 
here, as 1 Q to Kt 6 will answer 
e^inaily well. 



White. 

1 Kt to K 2 

2 RtoQ7 

3 KttoB7 



No. 702. 

Black. 

1 P takes Kt 

2 B takes R 

3 Aught 



4 B or Kt mates 

No. 703. 
1 Kt to Q 4, and mates accordingly 

No. 704. 
1 Ktto K Kt3, and mates accord- 
ingly 

No. 706. 
1 Kt to K Kt 8, and mates accord- 
ingly 

No. 706. 

See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 707. 

1 R takes Q P IP takes R 

2 B to K 5 2 Anything 

3 'Mates accordingly 



No. 708. 
White. Black. 

1 B to Q Kt 8 ch 1 K takes P 
2KttoKR4 2KtoK4 
SBtoKBS 3K moves 
4 Mates acconlingly 

in K to Q Kt 4 

2 BtoQ8 2 KtoQ3 

8 Kt to K 5 ch, and mate follows 



No. 709. 
lBtoKB2 lRtoKR4 

2BtoK8 2RtoKKt4 

3 Kt to Q 5 :3 R to K Kt 2 or 

4 R or B mates takes Kt 

If 1 RtoQRSch 
2KtoQKt2 2RtoQKt8or 
R7ch 

3 Kt takes R 3 Aught 

4 B mates 



No. 710. 
White. Black. 

1 B to Kt 2 ch 1 Kt takea B 
2QtoK2ch 2KtoB5 

3 B to Kt 3 ch 3 Kt takes B 

4 R to K B sq ch 4 Kt takes R 
6 Kt bO g 5 ch 6 K to B 4 



Q to K 6 ch 
7 Q te R 5 ch 
6 Kt to B 4 ch 



6 K to Kt 8 

7 K takes Q 

8 Kt takes Kb 

mates 



No. 711. 

1 BtoKtsq 1 BtoKtsqlWK 

2QtoR8ch 2B interposes 

3 RatKtsqtoKt23 KttoB7 

4 B to R2 ch 4 K takes R 



o R to R 4 ch 

6 QtoQ8 

7 QtoK7 

H Kt takeia P 



5 KtoB4 

6 B to Kt sq 

7 B interposes 

8 B takes Q mate^ 



OUR PROBLEM SOLUTION TOURNEY. 

In our next number we shall allot the prizes for the Solutions and Reviews of the last six months. The use- 
fidness and popularity of these Reviews having been clearly demonstrated, we propose to continue them, and 
we now offer similar prizes for a competition extending over the next six months, beginning with the problems 
in the present number. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 228. 

Plajed at Che Gbunorgan Clnb, Cardiff. 
_ ISth October 1875. 

A'ft haad—Diamonds Kv, 10, 7,4,9; Hearts 5: 
Spade Kff, 8. 6; Cluhe to, 9, 6. 3. 

Score lore all. Z tome up Diamond 0. 



ID 



It 



12 



13 



A. 




X. 


i 


i 






<9 f 




'9-<!> 


^ ^ 




<?'9 



^-51 



© 



ill 



♦^ 



♦ » 



4-1) 1*^* 



o o 
o o 






1_^ 



9 9 



9 9 



HAND No. 239. 

X's hand— Hearts 10, 6, 2; Spade A, 9, 6, 2; 
Diamond A, 8, 7 ; Clab A. 9, 6. 

Score lore all. Hearts tramps. 
A X. B. Z. 

Maior Major 

Kialtaff. F.H. Lewis. Kusel. Lawne. 



S? <5> 



10 



II 



12 



13 




s? 







5 2 




HAND No. 230. 

Played at the F&lmouth Club. 
A*s band— Hearts Q, Kv, 7 ; Clab A, Q; Spade 
A, 10, 3, 2; Diamond Eg, 6, 6, 4. 
Score love all. 
Z turns up Spade 4. 
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12 
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NOTES TO HANDS Nos. 225 and 226. 
Published in the last Ncmber of the Westminster Papers, by E. J., Gordon Square. 

Trick i. — X trumping so readily a non-winning card with a low trump, and then, at trick 2, leading a higher one, especially as A 
has none, ought to have been credited with at least six trumps. Trick 3. — Z ought to have lead Diamond 10, which, if his partner's 
suit, woiiid have been a great strengthening card, and if he were weak in them nothing could have been lost by this mode of play. 
The game would have bwn thus won more scientifically, but there are cases where the game must be won any how, and this is one 
of them. 



HAND No. 226. 

er than take the force B discards 
'etum them. Trick 5. — X should 
nifide his Club Queen 



Trick 2. -^Sooner than take the force B discards a hic:h Spade. A plays well to play trumps, but at trick 4 Z plays his 
adversaries' game to return them. Trick 5. — X should have forced B with the Diamond Queen, had he done so he would have 



HAND No. 228. 

Notes. — W. C. C. writes as follows :— I saw the hand played, and at once took it down, so can vouch for its being bon&fitU, 
I do not feel competent to offer you any Notes on the play, but I said, when appealed to last night, that I thought that A ou^ht to 
have originally led a small Club instead of a trump, on the principle of ** first save the game," and that B's discard of the Spade 
Knave was wrong (as indeed the result showed), and that he should have discarded a small Club. I was, and am, of opinion 
that X's play, at trick 6, in leading up to the presumable weak Clubs, B having discarded Spades, and X holding a major tenace 
in Spades, he (X) also trying to place the lead m Z's hand, for him to draw the losing trump, was good. A said he led the Knaz>e 
of trumps because the 9 was turned up, and that he trumped the small Heart at trick 3 because he had no discard, and because 
he had the best remaining trump. 

Notes by the Editor. 

Trick I.— We do not object to the lead. ITie player shows that he is influenced, as he should be, by the trump card, and he 
plays trumps, having five, because he knows that there are a great many young men of respectable parentage walking barefooted oa 
the Continent at the present time simply because they wouhl not lead tnimps from five. Trick 3.— We should not have trumped a 
doubtful card. So far from agreeing • with A that he has no good discard, he seems to us to have no bad one. The l«ui from five 
tnimps, with no suit, is justified, because, with this strength you find out your partner's suit, and play for that suit. Hence, when you 
do not know his suit, by a lead or a discard you must give your partner ^ chance in every suit, and the more often he is 4th 
player the better. The fall of Uie lO, third hand, is no justification, in our opinion, for trumpine. Trick 6. — X knew that his 
)>artner had the best trump and three Hearts. It is chance that A has the Club Ace. We should have played the Heart King in 
the belief that, with the aid of the long trump, partner would have brought in two Hearts ; he would not nave done so, but we can- 
not play by results. Trick 7.— Even now we do not think we would play for game. There has been no evidence of strength on the 
part of X as yet. The discard of Spade Knave, by B, is sheer madness. He has already twice told his partner that Spades is not his 
jfBtty why tell him a third time. 

HAND No. 229. 

Trick 2.— A sliould here have played the Kin^, with only two Clubs. Trick 5. — The play of the tnuxm here won the game. 
B could not possibly have another ; the lead being thrown into A's hand, he must proceed with Spade King. For third trick, 2 was 
probably void, as was the fact, thus leaving the best with X. Mr. Belaieff thought thatB ought to have discarded Spade 8, 
thus showing strenjjih in Clubs and Diamonds ; B wished, however, to show his suit. Trick 9. — By the discard of the Diamond in 
the preceding trick, Z could almost with certainty finesse the Knave. The game afterwards is a matter of course, but considering 
that there w.is no really bad play on the part of A and B, the result of five by cards was remarkable. 

HAND No. 230. 
NOTIS.— Trick 4.— We prefer to lead Hearts Ace, King, here. Trick 7.— A must place the Diamond 10 in B's hand. 



solution to double dummy problem, No. 115. 



It X leads Club Knave ; ^ron by A. 

«. A leads Heart 6, and puts on K, B the Q ; won by X. 

3. X leads Club 9 ; won by B. 

4. B leads Heart 2 ; won by A. 

5. A leads Heart Knave ; won by A. 

6. A leads Heart Ace ; won by A. . 

7. A leads Spade 10 ; won by X. 

S. X leads Club 8 ; won by B. 

9. B leads Club 7 ; A discards Diamond 9 ; won by B. 

All the solutions sent are wrong. This is very extraordinary, for every one whom we meet, who do not send solutioiiSy. always 
assure us that they solve the problems. 
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10. B leads Diamond ; won by A. 

1 1 . A leads Spade Knave ; won by X. 

12. X leads Spade 2 ; won by A. 

13. A leads Diamond Ace ; won by A. 

I. — If 13 wins trick instead of A, A cannot afterwards get 
discard of Diamond. 

7. — If Spade be not played at this point, X wiU make a 
Diamond. 
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WHIST IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — During a recent visit to Central Africa I had the good fortune to meet a native tribe who played Whist 

A rAnglaise. If you think the manners and customs of the natives in those parts likely to interest your readers 

I shall be glad. I took down the remarks as they were uttered, and you may rely on the translation being 

literal; I may not have always caught the words of the chief Jacoppolu (literal translation, Major, a nondescript 

officer who commands the canoes), for B, the character in our conversation, rather mumbled his words, owing^ 

I think, to the prevailing habit of smokihg a large pipe and chewing simultaneously. I have more notes of 

his sayings, but I do not wish to lower the race in the eyes of Europeans, which I might do if I gave all tha^ 

Jacoppolu said. _ ^. 

^ ^^ I am Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Carlos Govilla. 



A and B are partners against X and Z. 
A, dealing out of turp, takes up his hand, and re- 
members what he has done. 

C. I was sorry to see you dealing out of turn. 

A. Why did you not say so ? 

B. I did not see it in time. Game lost. 

A. It served us right. Waiter, bring new cards^ 
I will not play with cards that I have obtained by theft. 
[The natives here thmk taking another's deal is 
Akishshui — ^literal, stealing. — C. G.] 

B. I am sorry you changed the cards, they were 
going very well for us. 

A. Why do you go on like that? I am more 
sorry than you ; besides, you saw what I was do- 
ing and did not stop me, whilst, any way, I was 
innocent. Bystander: Gentlemen, gentlemen. 

A. I do wish people would put the cards in the 
right place. 

X and Z. (Simultaneously) I never touched the 
cards, your partner put them there. 

B. Oh, yes, of course I did it ! I suppose I dealt 
the cards as well. 

A. If you had attended to my discard we saved 
the game, I discarded the Diamond and you must lead 
Diamond. 

B. No you didn't, you discarded a Heart 

A. I tell you I disouxled a Diamond. 

B. No, you didn't I 

A. I appeal to the table. Chorus : certainly ; you 
discarded a Diamond. 

B. Oh, well, I thought from the way you played 
you must have someUiing in both suits. Fresh deal. 

B. Oh, partner ! how could you throw away a 
Heart? 

A. I could not unguard my King of Diamonds. 

B. Oh, yes, you must do il ! You must credit me 
with all the Hearts. 

A. Well, any way, I suppose I can play as I like. 
I do not wish to be taught Whist by a young 
Koohti. [A lower race. — C G.] I shall always keep a 
King guarded until some one better than you teaches 
me to the contrary. 

B. Oh ! of course you will play as you please, and 
lose the gaipe. 

A. How can you talk such nonsense? lose the 
gair.e, indeed ! The game was saved. 



B. But we might have won the ^ame. 
A. Certainly — wanting every tnck, and the long 
trump against us. Oh ! do shut up. 
Bystander : Gentlemen, gentlemen. 

A. Well, such remarks would not be permitted in 
any camp that I have hitherto visited. 

X. And in any decent hunting ground B would 
be knocked on head. (Addressing B), You are a com- 
plete nuisance with your talkee, Ulkee, and it would 
serve you right if A fastened you to a pole. In my 
father's time he would have taken your scalp. This is 
what comes of civilisation. 

B. And what have you got to do with it ? Perhaps 
.you will try to take my scalp ? 

Stranger from another tribe : Gentlemen, I have 
heard of a place called Kurpolu (Billingsgate), may 
I ask if I am there by mistake. 

Bystander: Certainly, Sir, this is BiUingsgate, and 
those are two of the chief fish-wives. 

B. Well, I will bring A before the chief. 

A. And so will I, B. 

General chorus : Hear, hear. Fresh hand. 

B. Confound it ! I Petered ; did I not Uke your 
Knave with the Ace and return the queen ? And of 
course you would not give me a trump. 

A. Oh ! That was a Peter, was it ? I did not 
know it. 

B. Didn't know ! I should like to know what you 
do know. 

A. Rather more than you can teach. 

Player in next tent : Do for goodness sake let us 
have a little less noise. We can't hear ourselves 
speak. 

B. Well, really you seem to make as much noise 
as we do. 

Stranger : Gentlemen, I regret to say that I am 
obliged to retire ; in our poor dessert we are not 
accustomed to such scenes, and the noise makes my 
head ache. 

Chorus : Oh, don't go. 

Stranger: Really, gendemen, I am very sorry, but 
we cannot touch pitch without being defiled. I wish 
you all a very good day. 

A leads a losing Diamond. 

B, void of the suit, passes it. 

A looks daggers. 
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B. There is no occasion to frown like that It is 
unfiadr. I know what I am about. 
Z takes trick. 
B's face shows a sickly smile. 

A. Don't talk tome about being tm&ir ; I played 
the Diamond on purpose that you should trump and 
save the game, and you deliberately throw away the 
game ; that is hir, 1 suppose? 

B. I foigot it 

A. Then why not say so like a man, and don't 
make believe that you were doing something clever. 

B. Oh, yes ! Some people are so very clever, 
I suppose you never made a mistake ? 

A. Well, that is a treble is it not ? 

X. No, a double. 

A. Well ; do mark your game and go on. 

X. It is not my deal. 

A. It is my deal. 



B. Yes, and a pretty deal you will make of it. 

A. You would rile a saint; it would serve you right 
to pitch the cards in your face. 

B. Is there any other polite remark you would like 
to make. 

A turns up an Ace. 

Z leads. 

A wins and leads trumps. 

B wins and leads Diamonds, and loses the game. 

A. When I lead trumps I think my partner might 
return the lead ; never was game made so clear. 

B. Of course it was clear, but I thought you would 
want a Diamond some tima 

A. A Diamond? Didn't I lead trumps? Why 
should any one out of restraint (Bedlam) think 
I wanted Diamonds. Well, I never did see a rubber so 
thrown away. 



WHIST LEADS. 

The following, from the pen of Cavendish, refers to the leads that he proposed, and which we gave in our last 
Number : — 



Sir, — I have received a criticism on my letter on leads which 
appeared in T/tc Field o{ nth Sept., and, as the criticism appears 
to me sound, I beg leave to re-open the question of leads from 
Ace, Queen, Knave, &c 

In my letter I suggested that the proper lead from Ace, 
Queen, Knave, ten, with or without small cards, is Ace, 
then ten, instead of the usual Ace, then Queen ; the reason 
beixig that if your partner held King and two small ones of the 
suit originally, he should put the King on your ten, so as not to 
block your suit. He would not put King on Queen, but he would 
on ten, unless he liad four originally, when he would hold up the 
King, as he would still be able to get out of the way, if neces- 
sary, on the next round. 

My critic objects to this lead. He is of opinion that the 
proper lead is Ace, then ten, if the leader held four exactly ; but 
Ace, then Knave, if he held more than four. 

His argument is as follows : From Ace, Queen, Knave, and 
two or more small ones, the proper lead is Ace, then Knave 
(instead of the usual Ace, then Queen), because with five of the 
suit you want partner, if he held King and two small ones 
originally, to put his Kin^ on second round. You therefore 
lead the lower card to mduce your partner to get out of 
your way. 

With only four originaUy you do not want partner\s King on ; 
consequently you lead Ace, then Queen. 

The lead of Ace, then Knave, may be from Ace, Knave, ten, 



nine, though I prefer the nine, unless the above combination is 
accompanied with one or more sroaU ones. But if not from Ace, 
Knave, ten, nine, &c., it must be from Ace, Queen, Knave, 
five at least in suit. And even if the ten is the next best card, 
Ace^ Knave is still the best lead, as enabling partner to count 
your hand. This, and the influence on partner^ play, will appear 
clearly from the following table : — 



Liad 
Ace, then Queen. 



Ace, then Knave. 



Ace, then ten. 



ISPnijrCK, LBA.DU 148 



PaBTVBB KOLDIV& 

B^nro Ajn> bicall oitbs 



Knave and only one Should not put King 
smaU one, not the on Queen, 
ten, nor more than 
four in suit. 



Five or more in suit, 
either Queen and at 
least two others ; 
or ten, nine, and at 
least one other. 

Queen and Knave 
only, and no other. 



Should put King on 
Knave. 



Should put King on 
ten if he only held 
three of the suit 
originaUy ; but not 
if he held 



than three. 



more 



EXTRACT, 



Daily Telegraph on Cricket and Whist, 9th July 1875. 

Cricket is, ifthe comparison may be allowed, a game very like Whist ; play has, no doubt, a great deal to do 
with it, but so, too, has chance — four by honours and ten trumps into the bargain in the hands of your opponent 
is always a possible contingency, and one that must paralyse the best player. 

[We have never been placed in this position, but if it should occur, we hope we shall not be paralysed. If 
we had 14 cards, all trumps, in our own hand, we should be much more likely to be paralysed — Ed.] 
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ECARTE 

Calculation for Leader — continued. 
VIII. — ^Two trumps, Ace and 10 of a suit, Ace of another. 



Case calculated 
Hearts trumps 



<7 9 




9 

9 
9 9 



;0 



♦♦♦ 


1 






Possible hands for D 

Three or more trumps 

2 T 3 honours A 

2 T 2 honours A i of above 18 cards (small A any B 

orC) 
2 T I honour A 2 of above 18 cards 



3 honours B 

2 win B I of above 15 cards (low A low B 
anyC) 

I win B 2 of above 15 cards 

3 of above 15 cards 

I of above 18 cards (low A any B 



2T 
2T 

2T 
2T 
I T 3 win A 

orC) 
I T 2 win A 2 of above 18 cards 

I T I win A 3 win B 
I T I win A 2 win B i of above 15 cards (low A low B 

anyC) 
I T I win A I win B 2 of above 15 cards 
I T I win A 3 of above 15 cards 

I T 3 win B I of above 15 cards 

I T 2 win B 2 of above 15 cards 

I T I win B 3 of above 15 cards 

I T 4 of above 15 cards 

3 win A 2 win B 

3 win A I win B i of above 15 cards 

3 win A 2 of above 15 cards 

2 win A 3 win B 

2 win A 2 win B i of above 15 cards 

2 win A I win B 2 of above 15 cards 

2 win A 3 of above 15 cards 

I win A 3 win B i of above 15 cards 

I win A 2 win B 2 of above 15 cards 

I win A I win B 3 of above 15 cards 

1 win A 4 of above 15 cards 

5 of above 18 cards (low A any B 
orC) 



I Leads 

} 

L wins 



See table 



*?x?xi8 



5-4 X 9 X 1*^7 




5-4 w s-ri 




'i^l^^s 




r4x3xi«« 




S-4 X <n4-tt 
1 " fS 


4.5SO 


5x»«xi8 




5xyx>»w 




s^s-^ff 




5x3x7x15 




5x3x3x1V* 




S-S""??* 


6,8as 


S^^^xiS 




5xVxw;m 




S^S""??* 


6,8as 


. V is-uint 
5" »•»•« 


6,835 


wixri 




W^JXIS 




m vU-M 


105 


1 " « 




»;«xyxx5 




«X3X.«* 




^.^2* 


hZH 


axW^'S 


45 


3X«X>™ 


945 


3X3Ki««» 


4.095 


3X.r-lK» 


4,095 


iTDViru 


8.568 




44,a43 



D wins 
3,ao6 
10 

540 

4,590 

10 

4SO 
3,150 



90 
3,295 

15 

67s 
4,7*5 

75 
1,575 



3 
45 

3 
«35 
945 



ai.S37 
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IX. — Two trumps, Knave and Ace of a suit, 8 of another. 



Case calculated 
Hearts trumps 



9 9 9 9 

9 
9 9 9 9 



I 







^M 


1 


""ot 


* 




u^y 











sffl 


) 


p^2 



I 



Leads 



Possible hands for D 

Three or more trumps 

2 T K and Q A i of above 19 cards (low A any B 

orC) 

2 T K or Q A 2 of above 19 cards 

2 T 3 higher B 

2 T 2 higher B i of above 13 cards (low A 7 B 

any C) 

2 T I win B 2 of above 13 cards 

2 T 3 of above 13 cards 

I T K and Q A 2 of above 19 cards (low A any B 

orC) 

I T K or Q A 3 higher B 

I T K or Q A 2 win B i of above 13 cards (low A 7 B 

any C) 

I T K or Q A I win B 2 of above 13 cards 

I T K or Q A 3 of above 13 cards 

I T 4 of above 19 cards (low A any B 

orC) 
K and Q A 3 higher B 

K and Q A 2 higher B i of above 13 cards (low A 7 B 

any C) 
K and Q A i win B 2 of above 13 cards 
K and Q A 3 of above 13 cards 

K and Q A 4 of above 19 cards (low A any B 

orC) 

5 of above 19 cards 



L wins 



See table 
^a*xVxi9 

*J*X2X«5" 



'^i*x^*xi3 
%*x6x>V2 

5-4 V 181211 



5xVx«S« 
5X2X«J3* 



5X2X'i»xi3 

S X 2 X 6 X 'V* 

5X2X«r,VS" 



- V l»"l»*17-lfl 
5^ 2-8-4 



a-l w 6\V4 



Vx6x>V* 

2 ^ 28 

Z A 2-3-4 

19-1817lG-ir. 
2-8'4-i 



2,860 



2,860 

i9»38o 



2S6 

7,752 
11,628 

44,7^ 



D wins 
2,206 

190 

3»42Q 

200 

1,950 
4,680 



855 
200 

1,950 
4,680 



20 

195 
468 



21,014 



PIQUET PROBLEM. 

Answer. — Elder Hand consists of quortorzes of Aces, Kings and Queens. He leads out twelve cards, scoring 
for each, one for the last card and capot 14+14+ 14-1- 12 + 1+40=95. Younger Hand has the point, five 
cards and two quints 5 + 15 + 15=95. The prize is awarded to *^ B," Warrington-crescent. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE. 
FROM OUR SCRAP BOOK. 



y 



y 



Them^B a game much in fashion — I think its called Euchre 
(Tboogfa I nerer hare played it, for pleasore or luore), 
In which, when the oafda are in certain conditions, 
The players appear to haTO changed their positions, 
And one of them cries, in a confident tone, 
'* I think I may rentaxe to go it alone" 

While watching the game, 'tis a whim of the hard's. 
Amoral to draw from the skirmish of cards, 
And to fancy he finds in the trivial strife. 
Some excellent hints for the Battle of Life ; 
Where, whether the prize be a ribbon or throne. 
Hie winner is he who can " go it alone ! " 

When great Galileo proclaimed that the world 

In a regular orbit was ceaselessly whirled. 

And got not a conrert for all his pains. 

But only derision and prison and chains — 

*' It mores, for all that ! " was his answering tone, 

For he knew, like the Barth, he oonld '* go it alone ! ** 

When Kepler^ with intellect piercing afhr, 

Diaoorered the laws of each planet and star. 

And doctors, who oaght to hare landed his name, 

Derided his learning and blackened his fame. 

<* I can wait ! " he replied, " till the tnith yon shall own : " 

For he felt in his heart he oonld " go it alone ! " 

Alas ! for the player who idly depends, 

In the stmggle of life, npon kindred or friends : 

Whaterer the Talne of blessings like these, 

They can never atone for inglorioos ease, 

Nor comfort the coward who finds, with a groan. 

That his cratches have left him to ** go it alone ! " 

There's something, no donbt, in the hand yon may hold — 

Health, family, cnltnre, wit, beauty and gold — 

The unfortunate owner may fairly regard 

As, each in its way, a most ezcelleut card. 

Yet the game may be lost, with all these for your own, 

Unless you have oonrage to " go it alone ! " 

In battle or business, whatever the game, 

la law or in love, it is ever the same, 

In the stmgt^le for power, or the scramble for pelf. 

Let this be your motto — " Rely on yowrself I " 

For whether the prize be a ribbon or throne. 

The victor is he who can " go it alone ! " 



I havo read, witty Paxe, your last ver^i»>^n Euchre^ 

(Its a ^me I Imce played, ftlthoM^'rtiover for lucre). 

And if you but knew it as-W^lT^Sl know it, 

You would fiod, oh 1 most genial and ezoellent poet. 

It teaches a lesson more useful than one 

To be gleaned from the sentence, " I'll play it alone !" 

Self-reliance, we know, is an ezoellent trait, 

The Advance Qnard of Science who patiently wait 

Until Time has developed the Troths they proolaim, 

Deserve a high place on the record of Fame, 

And often in life, as in Euchre, I own 

You make a Big March when you " play it alone 1" 

But to "go it alone" yon no donbt understand, 

You must hold the Big Knaves of the pack in your hand. 

And too often in life, in a similar fix. 

Yon depend on such cards to secure you the tricks. 

So that something too much of the Imave may be shown 

In a selfish desire to " go it alone !" 

But the game you describe as a " trivial strife," 

Has a moral to point for the Battle of Life. 

It is this : When the cards are dealt round on the stand, 

And each player looks anxiously into his hand. 

How bravely your partner ilUluck can resist. 

If cheered by the sound of your voice — " Pll assist !" 

The g^reat Galileo, imprisoned and bound. 

In the midst of his trial this sympathy found. 

When anp^ Dominicans hurled at his head 

All the wrath on which bigotry's passion is fed, 

A fair form appeared, through the dungeon's dim mist. 

And a daughter's soft voice whispered low — " PU assist ! " 



What's the worth of this world, if, designing and oold. 
You selfishly seek all the honours to hold P 
Repelling your neighbour with glances of stone. 
And the words, harshly spoken, " I'll play it alone ! " 
No, no ! higher up on humanity's list 
Is he who can cheerfully say — " 1*11 assist ! " 



Then in love, oh, rash poot I if she whose bright eyes 

Are gazing in yonrs with a tender surprise, 

Shonid apply to your own case the morals you've shown. 

And quietly tell you to " play it alone I " 

With what passionate ardour those lips would be kissed. 

Till they murmured once more the soft words — " Pll assist t 

Then shuffle the pack ! Gut the cards once again, 

And let a new moral awaken your strain ! 

Go! teach to the world that the Battle of Life 

May be lightened to cdl who take part in the strife, 

If the generous lesson thus taught be not missed. 

And each man to his neighbours will say — <* Pll assist ! " 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The autiflQn season at the theatres is now at full tide, and few managers will be satisfied if their present 
ventures arci^o^oated on to Christmas. Three new plays have been produced in October. One opera-bouflfe 
theatre, the ChahMjCross, has succumbed to adverse fortune, but to counterbalance that blessing, another 
has started up in Carokp Town. It is, perhaps, thought that, as fashionable patrons have tired of Islington, 
they will seek their favour!te-*«Quseraent in another suburb. Accordingly Miss Soldene, whose mature clmrms 
assisted in leading the West End "tesijie Philharmonic, is now engaged at the Royal Park Theatre, Camden 
Town. The Criterion is also open, wSfi'^^Rcuc,^^ They and appears to be well filled. This may, perhaps, be 
partly accounted for by the fact of its being an appendage to a dining establishment. Late dinners are 
a great assistance to the enjoyment of opera bouffe, for we cannot imagine a hungry and supper-expecting 
person sitting with patience to the long drawn-out feebleness and dulness of these entertainments. Fleur de 
The at the Criterion is rather a puzzle. The dresses are one and all characterised by the greatest decency, 
and the dialogue is (now) perfectly inoffensive. Then what is the attraction ? It cannot be the story, about 
which there is nothing particular, or the singing, which is not above mediocricity. We can only put it down 
to the fact that the Criterion theatre is looked upon as a kind of dessert to a Spiers and Pond dinner, and to a 
certain degeneracy, not in the manners, but in the intelligence, of a late-dining age. 

It is a favourite fiction \vith dramatic reviewers to imagine, or profess to imagine, that the fact of a 
literary man becoming the lessee of a theatre is a guarantee that the management will be conducted with good 
taste and on elevated principles. We are not aware that it can be proved that good taste and high principle 
are the necessary concomitants of any particular profession, but it is rather to be supposed that they are in the 
nature of a man, and subject to no influence from his manner of life. And it must be remembered that the 
profession of literature is a broad one, embracing at once the student, the reviewer aini the reporter, or for 
instance such men as Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Kenealy, and the penny-a-liner who hastily produces his copy on a 
public-house table. It is certainly conceivable that a learned and conscientious literary man might suddenly 
take it into his head to manage a theatre ; but there is no recorded instance of the kind, so far as we know, 
and the very nature and habits of such a man would involve sudden and certain failure. The literary roan, 
whose occasional appearance as a lessee is hailed by critics as a great benefit to the stage, is probably more 
of a journalist than a book-maker. Being a man versed to his little finger in tlie ways of the 
coulisses^ the editor's room, and the clubs about the Strand, and quite superior to every known feeling of fresh- 
ness or ingenuousness, our literary lessee (of course he is a fancy sketch) would be the last man to allow 
any notions of elevated principle to interfere with the commercial requirements of theatrical management. If 
opera-bouffe, or poses plastiques, or the spotted lady, or the learned pig became the fashion, does any sane 
person suppose that a literary manager would refirain from producing any or all of them, because he was literary ? 
If a literary man had been the lessee of Drury Lane a few years ago, would he have stuck to Manfred and dis- 
carded Formosa ? Finally, has the manager of the Gaiety, who, as a literary man, was much welcomed when he 
first assumed his lessecship, ever been conspicuous in the cause of high art ? If the answer to all these ques- 
tions is, as we think, in the negative, what is the origin of loose and misleading statements as to the value of 
literary managers ; except, indeed, brotherly love ? 

The example of Mr. Hollingshead in taking on himself the management of a theatre .has been rather 
tardily followed by Mr. Bumand, who has become the lessee of the Opera Comique, a fact which is declared 
by a chorus of critics to be an immense boon to the public. Mr. Bumand is of course not unknown to the 
stage. He has written many plays, chiefly burlesques ; he has reviewed many in the columns of Punch. He 
has also been in some indirect manner connected with stage management, for, if we mistake not, Ixion in 
Heaven was produced under his direction, when Miss Sheridan had the Opera Comique last autumn. It will 
be remembered that Miss Sheridan's venture came to an untimely end, owing to outcry raised by the indecent 
dressing of the piece. Miss Sheridan, not being literary, was much blamed and abused, but no journal was 
so unkind as to say a word against the author under whose direction the piece was produced. It will be seen 
therefore that Mr. Bumand is not new to his business. He has taken the Opera Comicjue, and he has written 
a play for it ; but not a burlesque. That is to say not in name. Proof Positive is called a comedy, but it is in the 
nature of a burlesque, seeing that the serious interest turns on the comical blundering of the hero. It is possible 
to imagine grave consequences ensuing from a man constantly mistaking the identity of his fiiends, but not 
from such a man as Mr. Bumand's hero. It would be as easy to suppose the vagaries of Lord Dundreary 
resulting in tragedy, and there is a remote resemblance between the hero of Proof Positive and Mr. Sothem's 
creations. The play is crowded with characters, probably to give opportunity to Mr. Bumand's company, ^ch 
is, on the whole, good. Mr. Clarke, who comes from America, shows clear signs of merit, in spite of a slight 
natural accent Messrs. Flockton and Hill are always to be relied upon, although the former belongs to that 
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band, of whom Mr, Vezin is the chief, who never achieve the position and popularity to which their merits entitle 
them. But /Vv^/^^xz/fw, and the situations which result from the mistakes alluded to, jar upon every artistic 
interest in the playgoer's mind. Had not Mr. Burnand been the manager and the author, it must have been 
damned on the first night. On the second tjie theatre was a desert, in which the voices of the pkiyers echoed 
wildly. All was emptiness, save in the stalls, and the frantic applause from that quarter suggested quid pro quo^ 
or in other words, firee admission. It is to be wished that some of tlie daily and weekly critics would go on 
second nights. Their enthusiasm for a brother might be damped, but conscience would more easily assert itself 
in the absence of the enervating influence of first nights. 

The other new plays of the month are Married in Haste, by Mr. B)'ron, at the Haymarket, and All for Her 
(succeeding the opposite title Self)y by Messrs. Merivale and Simpson at the Mirror. Mr. Byron, who has 
niade the fortunes of one or two theatres, has been called in to the Haymarket, and has scored a great success 
on jts unaccustomed boards. He always starts with the feeling of the public in his favour, for numerous 
though his productions are, there is not one of them, however weak in construction and originality, that has 
not caused a feeling of pleasure. He writes for the day, not in the manner of Roberison, but by enlisting the 
common emotions of humanity in his service, and by never neglecting the one touch of nature. He is never 
offensive, and never above the heads of the pit. Married in Haste has all the well known characteristics of 
its author, and a pretty story, which resembles, but is more compact than, CyriPs Success, It is not without the 
usual blemishes of unnecessary punning, and the scene where Mr. Byron,asGibson Green, relates his adventures 
by the sea side is evidently dragged in, regardless of the story, to display some not very original puns. 
Mr. Byron, however, might leave these out, for his sketches of character are amusing in themselves, without the aid 
of playing upon words. The selfish husband and the art critic are examples of his good drawing. But it must 
be objected against Mr. Byron that he is occasionally neither just nor accurate in his sketches from life. 
We think it was in Daisy Farm that he placed on the stage a farmer totally unlike the farmer of the day. 
So, in Married in Haste, the manufacturer will not do for 1875. Manufacturers, as a rule, are men of taste and 
education, and if Mr. Grainger and his second wife are so vulgar and illiterate, how comes it that his daughter 
by his first wife is so accomplished and lady-like ? Satire loses its effect when it is not based on truth. The 
best acting in the play is that of Miss Addison and Mr. Vezin, not forgetting that of Mr. Byron himself, and 
Mr. Osborne as a vulgar landlord. What Mr. Vezin has to do is to him child's play, and yet^ unfortunately for 
the popular discrimination, will excite more applause than his best efforts. No greater contrast to Married in 
Haste could there be than All for Her, This is a play of higher ambition, and in effect a tragedy. It is founded on 
the character of Sydney Carton, in the Tau of Two Cities, and, the authors state, adapted from it, by permission 
of the late Charles Dickens. This being so^ it is odd that the play has lain dormant all these years, especially 
when plays are scarce. Its production even now may be owing to the manager of the Mirror being at his wit's 
ends for a novelty. All for Her contains passages of great beauty and power, which are probably the work of 
Mr. Merivale, Certain points of the construction are open to objection, and the metaphorical game at cards in the 
last act keeps the audience in suspense, besides being laboured in its idea, and incorrect in its metaphors. Nor 
should such a strong resemblance to the last scene of the Dead Heart be allowed in an original play. Neverthe- 
less it is emphatically a play for the playgoer to see and judge upon for himself. Mr. Clayton, who in All for Her 
gains the undivided attention of the audience, has evidently studied the character with great care. It is clear 
that authors and actor have in this case been harmonious, and that the points of the part of Hugh Trevor have 
been studied and arranged in concert. The merits of Mr. Clayton are, a strong originality, a breadth of treat- 
ment, and a manliness of style. His defects, as of old, are sudden explosions into loudness, and indistinctness of 
articulation. Mr. Irving has also this latter failing, which is curiously prevalent amongst young actors. It might 
have been thought that the old actors would rather suffer from this, but, on the contrar}', they set an example 
to their juniors in clearness. To name two actors off-hand, Mr. Vezin and Mr. Emery always make themselves 
heard, whether th^ are speaking fast or slowly, or in a low voice. In this respect Mr. Clayton improves, and 
by the time he is sixty may be perfect Miss Coghlan, who acts the heroine of All for Her^ used to be an 
actress of burlesque. Like Miss Cavendish, whom in style she somewhat resembles, she has risen from 
burlesque to high drama. Whether Miss Coghlan will gain a place in the first rank cannot be determined 
from All far Her; but she is at all events superior to the aspiring ladies from Mr. Ryder's school-room. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

W. C. jun., Sydney. — We have not received the number 
containini;; the announcement of the solution tourney. It has 
become a settled conviction in this country that there will be no 
tourney of an international character in Philadelphia next year. 
We shall value it as a great favour if you will furnish us with 
specimens of Australian skill in play and problem construction. 

J. M. C, Ringscnd. — As you say it is your first effort, we may 
venture to advise you not to waste time on such positions. The 
strategy is all on one side, and problems of that kind have no 
attractions for the solver of the present day. 

H, James, Brompton. — We have not space for the verses this 
month, their place being already occupied by others. 



WHIST. 

C. B. C. — Your diffiailty arises from looking over two hands. 
If you want to learn Whist, never do so. 

J. W.— It is a revoke. 

J. T. H. — Add 3 to your score, and mark a treble. 

L. — {CeftsuUationY There is not, nor never was, to our 
knowledge, a doubt that the two partners can consult which is 
to exact a penalty ; the very form of the question put, ** Partner, 
will you exact the penalty, or shall I?" admits this point. 
The difficulty arises when other words tlian these are used as to 
whether these amount to an intimation as to what is the penalty 
to be elected, and very little is sufficient to give this intimation. 
Thus case 14 in Mr. Clay's book is, ''shall we call a suit," and 
notwithstanding the partner did not answer, Mr. Clay held 
silence to be an answer, and therefore a consultation. If, by the 
form of the question, you give any information, that is a consulta- 
tion. Not a consultation as to who should elect the penalty, 
but as to what penalty is to be elected. 

Secretary. — i. Bad. 2. Doubtful. 3. No })osition or 
character. 4, 5 and 6 good. 7. A defaulter. We have never 
seen the Black Book, although we have heard such a thing 
exists. Any information we can give is always at your disposal 

P. E. R. — Second hand with Queen and two others of a suit, 
original lead of 10, it is not orthodox to jiut on the Queen. 
The lead is presumedly from King, Knave, la If you put on 
the Queen it is an even chance that the third player has Ace, 
in which event you lose all the tricks. If fourth liand lias the 
Ace he wins, and you remain with Queen guarded. If the suit 
goes round three times you make two tricks in the adversaries' 
.suit, and you make two tricks by putting on the Queen if the Ace 
is in the fourth hand. But the most important point probably 
is that, with this strength, you protect the adversaries' suit and 
prevent him bringing it in. The rule sctnv-. to us quite sound. 

L. G. N. — It is not advisable for yonng players to go out of 
the beaten path in the matter of leads. If you cannot remember 
the right card, keep to the rule of leading the top of bottom 
card at discretion. Do not play middle cards. 



ECARTE. 

B. S. W. — After one hand has proposed, or after the other 
has said how many, in neither case can they retract, no matter 
whether they have mistaken the trump suit or not. 

C. K« {Marking tht King wfun you have U noi), — Accofding 
to the French code, there is no penalty for this offence, exce^ 
that the adversary can have the cards replayed. Here the adver- 
sary marks a point, 'lliis is not new law, as you suppose. You 
will find it in Bohn, and curiously enough the laws of Bohn are 
supposed to be French laws. 



O.E. — ^The player aitting the highest card deak. 



NAPOLEON. 

II. £. C. — After a player has declared the number of 
tricks for which he will play, he cannot retract either by increas- 
ing or decreasing th^ number. 



Lex. — Tlie dealer is chosen by lot. It is quite immaterial 
whether ypu adopt tlie system of dealing the cards until the 
Knave is turned or not. It is simpler to place a card face np* 
wards in front of each player, and make the holder of the 
highest card deal. The Ace is, in this matter, the lowest. 



11. E. P. — If 6 play you can make the rule that the 
dealer neither pays nor receives. 



POKER. 

Slang. — A treble header may l)e a slaug phrase, but we never 
heard it so used. It is a technical phraso at Poker, used to denote 
that there have been two misdeals. When a misdeal occurs, the 
deal passes, and each player puts in an additional ante. This is 
called a double header, and if the second time there is a mis- 
deal, again the deal passes, and the players put in another ante^ 
and this is the treble header. The term is also applied to denote 
that in two games in succession all the players have passed. 



L. B. and S. — Instead of playing with a full pack, we take out 
the twos, threes, fours and fives. Does the Ace count in 
sequence in the position. Ace, six, seven, eight and 9 ? To de- 
cide a big bet. — Ans, We will consult the best authorities on the 
subject in America, and give our decision in a future Number. 
In the meantime we suggest that the bet should be drawn, or 
reduced. Although the game, so played, is still Poker, it is a 
modified form of the game, and the rules vary so mudi in dif- 
ferent places that unless the question is decided by reason and 
analogy it cannot be solved satisfactorily. We have not found 
the game anywhere describetl except played with a full pack. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty bui^gh." 

Thk match between Mr. Potter and Herr Zukertort, announced in our last number, was commenced in the 
early part of the month, and down to the present time eleven games have been played, of these Herr Zukertort 
has won two, Mr. Potter one, and eight have been drawn. As all the drawn games above five count half a 
game to each player, the score now stands, Zukertort 3 J, Potter 2^. The preponderance of drawn games in the 
score, although it detracts from the interest of the match, so far as the gallery is concerned, testifies to the 
caution of the players, and the closeness of the contest, and, at all events, the student will find them lacking 
neither in interest nor instruction. Mr. Potter's style affords few opportunities for the dash which is the 
characteristic of Herr Zukertort, the combat has therefore been conducted by both players on the modem 
lines, a struggle for advantage of position in the end game. Whatever may be the merits of this system, it is 
at least open to tlie objection that the player, absorbed in his search for things remote, may overlook the 
blessings which lie under his nose ; indeed, an instance of this sort of thing occurred at the adjourned sitting 
of one of the longest games yet played in the match, Mr. Potter abandoning as drawn a simple Pawn ending 
which might have been easily won in a few moves. All the games played down to going to press will be found 
in another part of this number. 

The exclusion of honorary members from participation in the management of the City of London Chess 
Club was definitely settled at a meeting of the members, held on the 12th ult The resolution was carried 
by a large majority, notwithstanding the opposition of Herr Steinitz, who appeared to make the matter a 
personal one. Every one who knows the great Chess player knows also that it is his misfortune to be afflicted 
with a conviction that every mundane matter has some reference to himself. Although we cannot assent to the esti- 
mate of his importance such a proposition implies, we are, nevertheless, bound to agree with him as regards this 
resolution. After listening to the tribute rendered by*his fellows of the Committee to his parts of speech, and 
his general propensity to use them in and out of season, it is impossible to resist the conviction that this question 
would never have been raised but for their objections to him. But if anything is needed to justify the action of 
the City Club, it is to be found in the resignation of Herr Steinitz and his friends, which has been published 
since the meeting. The moral of this proceeding need not be pointed. Stripped of office, they have cast back 
in the teeth of the donors the honours conferred upon them by an English Chess Club. The lesson is a sharp 
one, and should it ever be forgotten, then will the insult have been amply deserved. 

Meanwhile, the City Club pursues its useful and pleasant career. On the 5th ult a match was played at 
their rooms, between members of the " Knight Class" and ten picked champions of the Endeavour Club of 
Brixton. The Brixton representatives made a good fight for victory, but only succeeded in scoring five games by 
play, and two by the absence of the adversary, out of eighteen games played. 

The following is the full score, for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. F. W. Lord :— 



CITT CLUB. 



Mr. Bode (absent) 

Mr. Cohen 

Mr. Herzfeld 
Mr. Whomes 

Mr. Brain 

Mr. McFadgen .., 
Mr. Argall 
Mr. Holeman 
Mr. Atkinson 
Dr. 6. Smith 



Won 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

11 



ENDEAVOUE CLUB. 



Mr. KoonigpB 
Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Peyer ... 
Mr. KindeU 
Mr. McLeod 
Mr. Leigh 
Mr. Keene 
Mr. Izard 
Mr. Doew ... 
Mr. E. E. Peyer 



Won 
2 
2 
1 





1 
1 
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PROBLEM No. 725. 

BLACK. 



At the West End Chess Club, besides the attraction of the match between Messrs. Potter and Zukertoi%^. 
a handicap tourney has been arranged. The prize is to be a silver cup, to be? provided out of the entrance 
fees, of half-a-guinea from each competitor, and a tourney on even terms, with an entrance fee of a guinea, is 
talked about. We cannot understand why these toumies could not be played without extorting such high fees 
from the players. If this sort of thing goes on, a Chess club will become a luxury entirely out of the reach of 
those whom the late Mr. Lincoln described as " plain people," indeed, we are by no means certain that that is 
not the case already. Is this one of the results of professional influence, upon the management of which Herr 
Steinitz is a member P 

The London and Brighton Magazine will commence a Chess column in the number for January 1876, and 
it will be edited by Mr, J. T. C. Chatto, a problem composer of merit. 

A correspondent of the HiiddersJUId College Magazine suggests an innovation upon the method of recording 
games now in use. Instead of counting the squares from both sides of 
the board, a plan which has the effect of giving two names to every 
square, " Chess Board " recommends that the squares shall be num- 
bered from White's side only. We are entirely in accord with 
Mr. Watkinson, in being averse from all changes in the notation or 
nomenclature of the game, because we believe they injuriously affect 
its past literature, but we certainly consider this suggestion worthy of 
consideration. 

Mr. Stevens' letter in our last number, suggesting that "pinned" 
pieces should be deprived of their checking power, has attracted 
the attention of problem composers, who are ever on the alert for 
a new idea. The problem in the margin has been constructed by 
Mr. Andrews, in accordance with Mr. Steven's suggestion, and we 
commend it to our problem solvers. 

One innovation would seem to beget another, for Mr. James Pierce 
has, we understand, suggested that a piece should be allowed to take 
a pawn eti passant Who will send us a " problem with Chess pieces " 
constructed on this plan? 

We have great pleasure in inserting the following address from 
the Editors of the forthcoming Collection of English Chess Problems, 
Messrs. W. T. and James Pierce : — 




WHXTK. 

White to play and mate in five mores. 



The Editors of English Chess Problems^ which work is now in the press, will be glad if the Secretaries of London and 
provincial clubs will open up subscription lists for the disposal of copies of the book. The Editors beg to remind all those that take 
an interest in the subject that the expenses involved in publishing in the style that befits a great work like this are very heavy, and 
they anticipate the hearty and ungrudging support, not only of Chess players in England, but also in America and the Colonies. 
Tliey may take this opportunity of repeating that the Collection numbers over six hundred of the finest specimens of English strategy : 
and that a subscription of nine shillings entitles the subscriber to one copy, sent post fVee. A list of subscribers will be published if 
the number is not less than tw* hundred. Names and subscriptions must be sent before Christmas, to Mr. J. Pierce, Coplhill 
House, Bedford, or to Mr. W. T. Pierce, Terrace Villa, Roehampton, London, 
"'pvember 1875. 

We sincerely trust that this appeal will not be lost upon British composers and solvers, and 
that not one of the former class will fail to subscribe for a work so patriotic in its conception. 

The return match between the Clubs of Cheltenham and Bristol was played on the 6th ultimo, 
and resulted in the defeat of the former, by two games, the score being, Bristol and Clifton Club 6; 
Cheltenham 4; and four games drawn. 

A valued correspondent has sent us the following account of Chess from Hull and its district : — 

The winterly weather having fairly set in, the local Chess rooms have been freely patronised. 

Grimsby. — A new Club has recently been formed here, and is making rapid progress, 56 players being already on the list of 
Members. A committee, consisting of President, two Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary, and seven other members, have been 
elected. A room has been hired in Victoria Street, and the members meet there for play every Wednesday night, 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
The annual subscription is five shillings. 

WiTHERNSEA. — This Club has not been idle during the present session, and the weekly meeting at the Queen's Hotel is well 
attended. 

Hull. — The meetings of the Hull Chess Club (twice per week, at the Station Hotel) have been moderately attended, but 
no matches or tourneys have, to our knowledge, been arranged there during the present season. 

The commodious Church Institute Chess Room, open every evening, has been frequently crowded with players. A Draught 
tourney, embracing 24 players, for the Chanipionship of the Institute, commenced on 4th November, and is now reduced to 
12 players. The most noticeable feature of the first round was the bout between H. Dixon and J. T. Palmer, which was stubbornly 
<x>ntested on both sides, the players being very equally matched. The second annual Championship Chess Tournament was also 
commenced on i6th November, and is steadily prc^essing, 32 players entered, and were paired by ballot. A nominal entrance fee 
is charged, to provide suitable prizes for the ultimate winner and loser. A proposed match between the Church Institute and 
Withernsea Clubs has fallen through, the latter Club not intending to play matches for some time yet. A friendly match by corres- 
pondence between the Church Institute Clubs of Hull and Leeds is contemplated. 

The Young Peoples* Institute Chess Club, is prospering, the meetings (twice per week) are fairly attended. The final round 
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Twenty-four players originally entered. 



• of the Championship Chess Tourney, in connection with this Club, is now being played, 
and are now reduced to three, viz. Messrs. Gregson, Gresham, and Steventon. 

We are indebted to Mr. Nash for a complete and exhaustive analysis of Mr. Douglas's end game 
-which appeared in our last number. Mr. Nash's Solution is precisely the same as the author's, and as 
the matter has more than local interest we give his letter in full : — 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

St. Neots, 13th Novemcr 1875. 
Dear Sir, — I have given the end game, by Mr. Douglas, which appeared in your last issue, a very careful examination, and 
find it a most interesting position, and it can, I believe, be won by White only in the following way, which is, I presume, the 

itnfhnr'c cnliitiftfi • I ^J®** 2 ^^RS n BtoKSoh . Kjo B 8 r B toKKtT g KtoKtS 7 B Uk«. B^ g »*^<^* and wins If Bbfk 
authors solution .— * p-^^^S^ * KtoKtS -* KtoBS ^ KiSKS ^ ktoB4 PtoBT ' PtoKtS ' *"^ ^"*^- " ^""^ 

P^*y ' PtoBl "Wlii^c caJ^ win by 2 ?i°5-* followed by 3 °*^^" ; he has, however, other modes of winning after this defence. 

If, in the main variation, White play 5 ?J2ii Black draws by 5 PtoKKt5» and if, on the sixth move, he play ^i?*?l*? there 
fonows 6 p,^^, 7 IS-^fa; 8 Ig^i and di*ws. 

White, on his fourth move, may play his K either to B 2 or B 3, but this slight dual is of no importance whatever. 
White cannot win by i BtoK«| (better than i Btojcs) as there follows I Ftoxw ^ liJ^s 3 ^JS-ILL^ert (Bkck draws easUy if 
hegetshisKinfrontofhisRP)3rtinn^4 f^J 5 l^H,-^ 6 |^^» 7 l^}^, and draws. If 4 I^^V 5 lllL^l^, 
and draws. 

I am. Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

William Nash. 



A match between the Queen's Park and Helensburgh Chess Club, thirteen on each side, was played 
at the Oddfellows' Hall, Helensburgh, on the 20th ultimo. The players were paired according to their 
reputed strength, and the match proved to be a very close affair indeed, the Helensburgh players carrying 
x)ffthe victory by only one game. Last year the Queen's Park won in a canter. The following is the fall score : — 



HELENSBURGH. 



Mr. Jenkins 
Mr. Graham 
Mr. W. Orr 
Mr. Goates 
Mr. Phillips 
Mr. James Gramb 
Mr. Readman 
Mr. Snodgrass 
Mr. R. Orr... 
Mr. Forewell 
Mr. Maclean 
Mr. Pollock 
Mr. T. Brash 



Won 
2 
1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

12 



Drawn 




2 
1 








8 



QUEEN'S PARE. 



Mr. Barwick 
Mr. Watson 
Mr. A. Brash 
Mr. Broom, sen. 
Mr. Allan ... 
Mr. Boyd ... 
Mr. Broom, jnn. 
Mr. Garswell 
Mr. J. L. Taylor 
Mr. Dodd ... 
Mr. Jago ... 
Mr. Lsngford 
Mr. T. Taylor 



Won 

1 
1 



1 

2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

U 



Mr. Bird sailed for New York on the 24th ultimo, and is not expected to return before the end of 
January. 

The November number of La Strategic contains the first instalment (three sets of five each) of the 
problems competing in the tourney. From the report of the'- examiners we learn that six sets have been dis- 
<}ualified for errors, and that one set has been withdrawn by the author. M. Rosenthal's annual stance, at 
the Paris Chess Club, is announced to come off in the course of the present month. 

The Numta Rhnsta contains a very clever article upon a variation of the Evans Gambit, involving the 
sacrifice of a second piece. The other contents of this interesting journal are problems, games, and Notes on 
the news of the Chess World. 

The Vienna Sckachzeitung has a fourth article by the Editor, Herr Lehner, upon problems, besides the 
usual number of games and problems. 

From America we learn that, preliminary to the World's Chess Congress, proposed to be held in Phila^ 
delphia next year, one for practice will be held in Detroit some time in January. The Detroit Free Press — 
-an excellent Chess column, by the way — states that the prospects of such a meeting are most favourable, and 
anticipates the attendance of all the strongest Western players, including Judd, Hosmer and Elder. 

Miron announces, in the New York Clipper^ a playing and problem tournament in connection with that 

journal, the proprietors giving three hundred dollars for prizes. In the playing tourney the prizes will be — 

ist, 100 dollars ; 2nd, 50 dollars ; 3rd, 25 dollars. In the problem tourney there will also be three prizes, 

of 75, 40 and 10 dollars respectively. The game tourney will be played during the Centennial Chess Congress 

-at Philadelphia, and the conditions of the problem tourney will Rearranged, in concert with Miron, by Messrs, 
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Carpenter, Courtenay, Gilberg, Homer and Colonel Huggins. They could not be in better hands, and we^ 
have no doubt that the munificence of the proprietors of the Clipper will be rewarded with the success it 
deserves. The Clipper has another letter from Mr. Carpenter, upon die problem code, in which the writer deals 
with the subject in his usual clear and concise manner. 

The Hartford Times, among the usual crowd of good things, has a sketch of Mr. Boden, firom the pen of 
l^lr. Taylor, of Norwich. All who have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Boden will heartily endorse Mr. Taylor's 
encomiums. 

The Sunday morning edition of the Globe Democrat of St. Louis, contains a chess column, edited by the 
eminent western amateur, Max Judd. Mr. T. M. 



Brown has been playing a series of off-hand games 
with Mr. Judd, the encounter resulting in a score of 
three games to each. 

Two new chess columns have appeared in the 
States. One at Hannibal, Missouri, in the Hannibal 
Clipper, and the other at Boston, in the Globe, The 
latter is edited by Mr. J. N. Babson, a problem com- 
poser of considerable note. 

The Lebanon Herald problem tourney will be a 
decided success. Several of our best problem com- 
posers resident in London have already contributed 
sets of problems, and we hear of several more to follow. 

The correspondence tourney between the players 
of the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
appears to be an assured success. Mr. T. D. S. Moore, 
whose Chess column in the Advertiser (London, 
Ontario) we heartily welcome once more, together 
with the editors of the Toronto Globe and the Water- 
t07vn Re-union, are making the necessary arrangements. 
The editor of the last named journal gives a hint 
which we should be glad to see taken up by some 
one or two of our best players. It is as follows : ''If 
some competent Chess scholar would edit and publish 
a large collection of games, with copious notes, it 
would supply a much felt want." 

Last month we did a great injustice to Mr. C. 
H. Waterbury and his nine King problem, by suggest- 
ing that it was impossible of solution. We know 
better now, and that our readers may suffer something 
with us, we give the problem in the margin. 



Problem. No 726. — By C. H. Waterbury. 

BLACK. 







E-.A.A./^i "(z^:^^:,:) i>,k^S. %iik'./. J 

:c'-">^/'$ :,'^7;<^/. '■■'':''n w^zm 







iy^^^/'.A 





^^/fc^_ 



WHITE. 



White to play and mate the nine Black Kings 
simultaneously in eleven moves. 



To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Knowl Hill, Berks, 

Guy Fawkes Day, 1875. 
SiR, — In the November number of your pleasant, erudite, scientific monthly, I find myself mentioned. 
A journal at Hartford, Connecticut, publishes a story called The Magic Chessmen, which you call "a capitat 
little story in the Mortimer Collins line," and " suppose (except the verses) to be original" I wrote, 
anonymously, a slight sketch called The Magic Chessmen, for Fraset^s Magazine, some time between 185 1 and 
1856, while living in Guernsey : the scene was, I think, Hest Bank, Morecambe Bay. If this story has been 
reproduced, which seems probable, it is curious that the verses signed Carrera. (also written by me), should 
have been incorporated in it. The poem (mere juvenile stuff) was translated into German by Von Oppen, 
and appears in the Berlin edition, 1856, of Stamma's Hundred End Games. I expanded The Magic Chessmen 
into a rhymed legend (Ingoldsby fashion) for the Chess Flayer's Annual of 1856, edited by my fiiend Professor 
Tomlinson, at his own choice. 

Faithfully yours, Mortimer Collins. 



To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 
Sir,— As an impression prevails amongst some members of the City of London Chess Club that I supported 
the resolution that honorary members should be eligible for election to the Committee, I -write, at the 
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special request of several most influential members of that Club, to say, that from first to last I opposed and 
ridiculed such eligibility, and that, at the General Meeting of the Club on the i6th inst, I not merely spoke 
against it, but declared my astonishment that after the almost unanimous expression of opinion by that 
meeting, any honorary member could be so wanting in self-respect as to support such a resolution. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. A. MACDONNELli 

The proposition that an Honorary Member should dispose of the funds to which he does not contribute 
seems, in the eyes of certain Chess players, reasonable. The Chess player's mind has always been a psycho- 
logical puzzle, and so it will remain to the end of the chapter. The City of London Club having made a 
stand against the overbearing conduct of a professional player, The Field permits that player to vent his 
spleen in their columns in language intentionally offensive, if not libellous. The great man informs the public 
that, in consequence of the conduct of the Club, no portion of the match between himself and Blackbume will 
be played in their rooms. This paragraph is supposed to give information as to where a match, not yet 
settled, will not be played. This is news indeed. " The Club holds in hand a considerable surplus, derived 
solely from the match between London and Vienna," what does this mean? That the Club 
has in hand money that belongs to it? If so, why the remark? or does it mean that 
the club has in hand money which does not belong to it, and which the Committee have 
mis-applied or mis-appropriated ? This is a most offensive suggestion. The writer of the report of the meetmg 
of the club, as a headstrong partizan, should not have been permitted to report the proceedings. This writer 
was on the Committee of the club at the time the Vienna surplus was disposed of, and that surplus was divided 
between him and Mr. Potter. Then what means all this bombast about the professionals doing so much work 
.gratuitously ? Was not Mr. Blackburne paid for his blindfold performances, and was not Mr. Steinitz paid for 
his conduct of the Vienna games ? And who finds the money for the professional matches ? Who paid for 
their trip to Vienna and Baden-Baden ? Surely not the professionals themselves ? There is no more reason 
why the professional Chess player should not be paid for his work than the professional Cricket player, but then 
the professional Cricket player does not vote the club money, nor do they attempt to dictate to the club what 
should be done, nor do they boast of the services they gratuitously render. Perhaps when a professional 
•Cricketer lias a Field column all this may happen. 



Mr. WORMALD'S REVIEWERS. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 



Dear Sir, — ^The critique of Mr. Wormald's book, which appeared in the^C/'O' of Lotulon Chess Magazine for 
-October, has caused as great an excitement, and engendered as deep an mdignation within the precincts of 
" our Petty Burgh," as did the notorious " Fugitive Slave Circular " in the larger world of politics, and the sooner 
it shares the fate of that unhappy despatch, by being apologetically withdrawn, the better for the reputation 
-of all parties concerned in its incubation and publication. 

The indignation, is however, in this case, tempered by a feeling of regret that Steinitz should have stooped 
to sully his well deserved and hard won reputation as a player, by framing such a wanton attack, and that 
Mr. Potter should have disfigured the hitherto immaculate pages of the City of London Chess Magazifu by 
printing two reviews of the same book, in which one critic blows hot and the other cold. Such an abnormal 
proceeding might be pardoned if its motive was simply a love of impartiality, a more laudable desire to hear 
both sides, but this ostensible motive very thinly veils a highly reprehensible spirit, a deep lying, and 
apparently chronic species of personal bitterness, the offspring of a narrow minded professional jealousy. If 
not forthwith cut up by the roots, this species of gangrene threatens to infect the whole body of British Chess, 
and is fast corrupting the genial spirit of Camaradie, which should hover round the Chess-board, and would 
do so but for the intrusion of these professional pests. 

IvCt me, however, hasten to observe that there are professionals and professionals, some few are gentlemanly, 
courteous, and, in the main, honourable, though not free from human failings. Wide awake firequenters of 
Chess Clubs are, however, at no loss to separate the sheep from the goats, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
into which category the author of this critique falls. It is the veriest prostitution of criticism, and is only 
calculated to bring it into contempt It is widely known that the review in question was refiised insertion by 
the proprietors of the writer^ s Own Organ on account of its extreme scurrillity, and the grave error of judg- 
ment shown by the Editor of the City of London Chess Magazine in admitting it under these circumstances 
will, I fear, make itself palpably felt ; in fact, judging of other districts from the feeling exhibited in my own, so 
universal is the indignation aroused by this gross insult offered to British Chess in the person of one of its brightest 
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luminaries, that I should not be at all surprised to sec Mr. Potter, who is great at apologies, and, occasionally 
affects the elegiac strain, compelled to pen his own epitaph as Editor of the City of London Chess Magazine. 

The writings of Mr. Wormald are so remarkably free from anything approaching a taint of personality — 
that no man, not rendered temporarily insane by jealous passions, could hppe to gain any sympathy or any kudos 
for his analysis, however clever, when preceded by such a bitter exordium. 

Traducing a man's career, under pretence of reviewing his book, is like inflicting a stab in the dark, or a 
blow under the belt, a proceeding which rouses the slumbering ire of all Englishmen ; but, apart from this, the 
reviewer has been guilty of wilfully concealing the beauties of the book, and bringing out in abnormal relief its 
blemishes, some of which are mere errors of the press, and others slight errors of judgment, which an abnormal 
analytical faculty has detected. But, all told, admitting them all to be true, which I don't^hey furnish no excuse 
for a charge of incompetency on the part of Mr. Wormald to write an entertaining and instructive treatise. 

An accurate and conscientious reviewer would first consider the design and scope of the work as a whole, 
and not stoop to the meanness of a gross suppressed venu by pointing out flaws which are mere spots on the 
sun. He would compare it with other treatises by his predecessors and contemporaries, and if he found, as 
he would in this case, the recent progress of the theory and practice of the game satisfactorily set forth, and 
embellished by many beautiful variations and much original labour, as well as disfigured by the mole-hills out 
of which a mountain of adverse criticism has been raised, he would make, as in duty bound, an even handed 
distribution of praise and blame, instead of indulging his spleen by a wholesale and undeserved condemnation. 

Yours truly, 

Newcasrie-on-Tyne, 3rd November 1874. John Charleton. 



A NEW COCKNEY CAROL. 



Air ... ** Tell me where is fancy bred." 



Tell me where is English Chess, 
Ye who love for it profess, 
Is it stabbed to death by S ? 

Has Caissa from us fled ? 
Is she only sick — not dead, 
Is her monthly nurse Z. 



Who can Briton's fame renew? 
Who her enemies subdue ? 
Whereas the champion W. 

British genius sits at ease 

Whilst the crown the Germans seize ! 

Only drones are all our B's. 

English Chess, once fruitful tree, 
Stately trunk, and branches free, 
Dwindled to a little P. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 712. by J. N. Keynes.— " Very neat," W. Nash.— 
**Very pretty, but rather obvious," H. J. C. A.— "The con- 
struction is almost perfect, and the solution interesting," W. 
Coates.—** Pretty, but easy," R. W. J.—** An elegant and well 
constructed stratagem," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 713, by F. W. Lord.— This problem admits of two solu- 
tions, as shown by H, J. C. A. and R. W. J. J. N. K., W. 
Coates, and S. H. T. give author's solution only, i P to Q 6 
is the intended solution, and i R to Kt 4 the **cook." W. 
Nash sends the second solution only. 

No. 714, by F. W. Martindale.— " Very ingenious and 
pleasing; the best problem on the page," W. Nash.-—" The 
variations are numerous and pleasing. With a less suggestive 
first move than * Q to comer, 'this would have been a fine prob- 
lem," H.J. C. A.— ** Weil constructed and pretty, though I readily 
hit on the first move," W. Coates.— -•* An ingenious and well 
constructed little strategem," R. W. J.— " The solution, though 
easy, is very neat," S. H. Thomas.— *' A beautiful little prob- 
lem, though easy," J. N. K. 
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No. 715, by W. T. Pierce.— R. W. f. and W. Nash point 
out that this problem can also be solved by i P takes P ch. 
W. Coates senas the unintended solution. H. J. C. A., J. N. K. 
and S. H. T. the author's only. 

No. 716, by C. Callander. — ** A very cleverly constructed 
and beautiful problem," W.Nash.— "The peculiar arrangement 
of the Black Rooks and Bishops form the points of this position. 
In 'American Chess Nuts,* there is a problem by Loyd, with 
an exactly similar groundwork. This coincidence, however 
accidental, is worthy of note," H. J. C. A.—" Although the 
first move seems commonplace, I must pronounce this one of 
the best two movers I have ever seen," W. Coates. — ** The best 
of the two movers. The idea is somewhat new, with plenty of 
variation," R. W. J.— "This is almost a foe simile of a two 
mover, by Loyd, in * American Chess Nuts,* ** S. H. Thomas. — 
" Certainly above the average of two movers,** J. N. K. — We 
are in a position to state that the similarity spoken of by Mr. 
Andrews is purely accidental. 

No. 717, by G. J. Slater.—" Ve^fair," W. Nash.—" Here 
we have an entire army — minus four privates— brought into action 
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against a light brigade I I see no idea in this problem that 
could not have been better carried out with half the force, for 
White's first move is obvious at a glance," H.J. C. A.— 
"Above the average," W. Coates.— "A very fjiir problem, though 
easy of solution," R. W. J. — " Rather suggestive. The play is, 
however, not at all bad." S. H. Thomas. — "Fair ; but wanting 
in variation, as mate is always effected by Kt to B 5," J. N. K 

No. 718, by J. W. Abbott.— "Trivial," W. Nash.— "Neat, 
but easy," H. J. C. A.—" The first move is difficult, as there is 
so much plausible attack," W. Coates. — "An 'elegant little 
problem, very ably constructed," R. W. J.—" A remarkably 
nice problem," S. H. Thomas. — "Not a pleasing position, 
J. N. K. 

No. 719, by A. Cyril Pearson.— " Rather neat, but easy," 
W. Nash.—" A beautiful problem," W. Coates.—" The idea is 
too obvious, and the problem is rather tame," R. W. J.— " Has 
a rather palpable first move, and is hardly up to the author's 
standard,^' H. J. C. A.— " Excellently constructed. The main 
idea, though not new, is nevertheless very pretty," S. H. Thomas. 
— "Very neat," J.N. K. 

No. 720, by S. H. Thomas. — " An excellent problem, well 
constructed and rich in idea," W. Nash. — " I consider this the 
best three mover in the number, the two leading variations are 
undeniably beautiful," W. Coates.— "The best of the three 
movers. There are one or two'plausible methods of attack, which 
ahnost solve it," R. W. J. — " Here the opening is deceptive, 
as I Q to Q 8 looks so potent. The solution is clever and 
interesting, despite White's 'grand army I *" H. J.C.A.— "Very 
elegant, particularly in the variation, in which Black takes 
the Kt OB his first move," J. N. K. 



No. 721, by D. W. Clark.—'* Very insipid," W. Nash.— 
' This is much superior to what I have lately seen from Siberia," 
W. Coates. — "Very straightforward and easy of solution," 
R. W. J. — "Very pretty, but not in the least puzzling," 
H. J. C. A.—" Is easy, and lacks points," S. H. Thomas.— 
" Poor in all respects,'' J. N. K. 



No. 722, by Wm. Coates.—" Very fair, but not up to the 
mark for this composer," W. Nash. — " The narrow escape from 
a second solution, by i R to B 8, gave me some trouble. De- 
cidedly a good specimen of its class," H. J.C.A.— *' The position 
of the B, rather indicates the first move, but the afterplay is 
difficult and good," S. H. Thomas. — "A very fine and ac- 
curate specimen of a class of problem in which this composer 
peculiarly excels," J. N. K. — R. W. J. is wrong in his proposed 
second solution- of this problem, for, as Mr. Andrews has taken 
the trouble to point out, the following defence averts it : — 

I BtoBS 2 Kt to Q a oh ^ Kt takes P 



KtoKtB KtAlUMB' 



ion ^ 



P Qnaena 



No. 723, by C. A. GiLBERG.— W. Coates, S. H. Thomas 
and W. Na.sh show that this problem cannot be solved if Black 
play I Kt to Q Kt 3. H. J. C. A., R. W. J. and J. N. K. 
send author's intended solution, overlooking its impossibility. 



No. 724, by J. Menzies. — The main variation of this prob- 
lem can be solved in three moves, the author's idea being 

I K to Kt7 2 KttoBS ^^ 



PtoK4 



UtakaaKt' 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 712. 

WHin. BLACK. 

1 Q to Q 8 1 Kt takM B 

a B to K B 6 * 2 Aught 
3 Q matM accordingly 



No. 713. 
See Problems Beviewed. 



No. 714. 

IQtoQBsq IP takes Kt 
3 B to Q Kt 6 ch S Anything 
3 Q matw accordingly. 

If 1 K takee Kt 
3 Bto K B 2 ch and Q mates next 



If 1 PtoKKte 
3 Q to Q B sq ch and mates next 
move. 



No. 716. 

WHira. BLA.CK. 

IQtoBS lQtoB6orBto 

K 6 or P takes Kt 
SKttoK4eh SBorQtakeaKt 
3 B or Q mates 

IflQonQ4orP 
takes P 
a Kt to Kt 6 oh, Ac. 

If 1 K takes Kt 
2 Q to Q B 3 oh, Ac. 

If 1 BtakesPch 
2 Q takes B ch, Ac. 

If 1 Kt to K 8 eh 
2QtakesKtch,ftc. 

See Problems Beviewed. 



No. 716. 

1 QtoQB4 1 Anything 

2 Mates accordingly 



No. 717. 

B to Q 6 1 Anything 

Mates accordingly. 



No. 718. 

1 KtoB3 



2 P takes B 



BtoB6 
BtoQ4 
Q mates 

If 1 PtoQ4 
PtakeeP,Ac. 

If lKttoB2 
KtakesKt,fto. 



No. 719. 

BLACK.' 

1 gtoBsq 1 BtoKB6 

2 Q takes B ch 3 Kt takes Q 
8 QBmates 

If 1 KtoQ6 
2 B checks and Q mates 

Ifl KtoKBS 
2 Q checks and mates next move. 



No. 720. 

1 Q to B 2 IK takes Kt 

2 Kt to B 4 2 P takes Kt or K 

toB6 

3 Q to Q 2 or Kt 2 mates 

If 1 KtoBSor6 
2 Q to K B 2, Ac. 



No. 721. 

1 BtoK6 1 BtoQBS 

2 Q takes B 2 Aught 
8 QorBmates 



No. 722. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

IBtoKe lKtog6 

2 KtoB6 2 KtoK4 

3BtoK3ch SK moves 
4Kt] 



If 1 K to Kt 4 
2 Kt to Q 8, Ac. 

Ifl KtoKt6 
2 KttoQSoh,fto. 



No. 723. 

igtoQB6 IPtakesQ 

2 B to Q 7 2 P Queens 
8 Kt to Q 8 ch 3 K takes P 
4 BtoQ6mate 

KlPtoQB6 
2KttoQ6ch 2KtoK2 

3 Kt to B 7 dis ch and Q mates i 

move. 



Ifl : 
2 Q to Q 6 ch, Ac. 



:toB2 



See Problems Beviewed. 

No. 724. 
See Problems Beviewed. 
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Problem No. 727. — By C. Callander. 

BLACK. 






^r.'v-y^ 






m 



vy/--//-"". 
o 9 p J 



,^,<,,/^^/<.J ...,..„..„. 















.feii^^.i 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 728. — By A. C. Pearson. 

BLACK. 



Pt4 



• ^ 









^.^,. 









i^^'/A^ 



\ifrk 

Hi 



f^'-^^..^'--^ 






















r^'^ 

^^o;:;^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 729. — By George J. Slater. 

BLACK. 









V/^y^/j'.y'./iL 



'/, /-''^ 



" v^ y'Zn rr7"^-;^ \r/'m^ ' ' 



.^1 









1^4 



.g.. >-.-^ -./« 



'y////////A^y^. 



MTm^,^^,^^^^pi^Y^/^, 



rX;1 ?^m^ f':7^'\ 






^^. 



^"^ M I , 






white. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Problem No. 730. — By A. E. Studd. 

BLACK. 









fe*.^, -.c^^-^f 4,^#"--^-^- ,.,.,..M^2 



tm ta : 






''ii'//yy>//,.M 



|tl-i 



"Z ^?* 

^,i^^ 



i 



■ y ■:^/'-7<^ 



^,^.^ 
k- 






Tm-^/^'^ ' 



^-r-C^I 



^?lf" 






iC^y^^ ^-^ /./ '^.- /^ WMy/A 



rEi 



white. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
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No. 731.— By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 






1 m^'i m 



I fcfeif %jki icM.'' 

- "1 A p^i Yn fm 







WXITB. 

White to play aod mate in two moves. 



No. 732.— By Dr. Gold. 

BLACK. 



Y'\ f 1 I 


"'. >-''' '" ■■ 




?, • , 


iKer//^/'/, yj^/r^<//. r-^^-^-'-. 

tA K.A y\- 


r'"'< 




EJ' Otc 


^^ ^ r ■'' 


■;C^}, yi ^ pSy 








y...,^ y,.y r^.^-,.^ 






i«-^' 


////../ "i^// '///■///l^. 


'/,,y/,/, ., 


rr''% wr//^ f-" 




t;... ' ^:/^ k/. 




r-.^ |i,1 I.-I 




J:' 



WBITB. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 733.— By G. E. Bakbibb. 

BLACK. 



^ ' 


1 r- 


1 ^^As^^^ • 


• .■"■'^/'" 




'fy^'C" '^■""% 


.,./„/ ^^ 


.>-^ y-v 


•>- ;• -■•■■r- r-"--<< 


/ 








'1 T 




.•"■J 


\ M 


1 "i/^ ''"'""^"- 




V/'VA'A 





WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 784.— By R. W. Josvbov. 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 736.— By W. T. Piekcb. 

BLACK. 



l.y^,. ■ 1^" t,y^' L^.x1 

'"■■y, 'f/^y^/^ p-^^^^ T""'^ 

j^-ic'v^ ^y-.v-^ f;;.:-^'-' ;-^^"^''v 
bSjtl fe*;i £^J I'./;//'. 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three movee. 



No. 73«.— By Gio. E. CABPBirrBB. 

BLACK. 







^ J I ''': 


'y ■ 


''yyAj/,.-,, „, , ^A/y/.,.A 


'^/rA 


r"'% 'f/,m v^^" 




^^/-,'///J ,„,,„ •///'//.//: '/y^/. 




p-/'^ '^/vy^ 


■/■/y 




., '^yy- 



,,D 






P,:Ay^/., 



7'"% 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 737.— By D. W. Clabk, of Siberia. 

BLACK. 



^^ ■*••■' B: 



\ ,,yA. f/0^ M - A 
^ w9i r^^ ^/3 



g^;w il^ F:"^? 



'MSTTi/A VM/J^ >^j//.:Vj 

mm wm. -m^ w. 




White to play and m ite in four moves. 



No. 738.— By J. Mbitzibs. 

BLACK. 



rri Ff ^"""l V"' 



1 r^-^An r'/ 



m 



y, - ^ 2 ^ P"'4 • 2 



WHITB. 

White to pU^ and compel self mate in four 



No. 739 -By H. Jahbs. 

BLVCK. 





^ 




y M 


}yy,y ' 1 


h 


' L 


1 r -^4 

, ''//y/y/^/. 


L 1 


,yy} 


:"//w^ 


w//yy/y, 

ij, 


V % ft 




■mtD 




'A: 




■'< ■'■ 

y-.-r. 


/, 


'i-t 


/■''^>, r^^-i r 


^-^4 


i'^^ 


''y,//^ 


y'l fe / 










'-'/y^A. 




'^' ij 




; '- 


'''yy,/yA 


; 


-,:^U| 


///'/. 


-. I y^' 


">. 


i^ 


'/,y /, 










yy/'/;^ 


y "yy/. 




\ 


'# 



White to play and compel self mate in four 
moves. 
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GAME 116. 

The following gamee were played at the 
Weet End Ghees Clab, in the Match between 
ICeBsn. W. N. Pottek and J. H. Zukebtokt. 

Flayed the 2nd November. 

Irregular Opening. 

White. Black. 

W. N. POTTEB. J. H. ZUKEKTOBT. 

1 PtoQ4 1 PtoQ4 

2 P to K Kt 3 (a) 2 Kt to K B 8 
8BtoKt2 8PtoK3 
4PtoQB8 4PtoQEt3(b) 
5PtoB3 6BtoKt2 
6EttoKB3 6PtoB4 

7 Kt to B 2 7 Kt to B 8 

8 B to Kt 6 8 B to K 2 (o) 

9 P to K 8 9 Castles 

10 B takes Kt 10 B takes B 

11 P to K B 4 (d) 11 P takes P (e) 

12 B P takes P (f ) 12 B to B sq 

13 P to Q B 3 (g) 18 B to B 3 

14 Kt to Q 2 (h) 14 K to E 4 

15 B to B sq (i) 16 B takes B 

16 K takes B 16 Q to Q 2 

17 K to Kt 2 17 R to B 2 

18 B to K sq (k) 18 K R to B sq 

19 B to K 2 19 Q to Kt 4 

20 P to Q Kt 4 0) 20 Kt to Kt 2 (m) 

21 B to Kt sq 21 R to B 7 

22 K to B 8 (d) 22 Kt to Q 8 

28 R to R sq (o) 23 Kt to B 4 

24 P to Kt 4 (p) 24 Kt takes K P (q) 

25 B takes Kt (r) 25 B takes P 

26 R to K 2 (s) 26 B takes R 

27 Q takes B 27 Q R to B 6ch (t) 
28RtoK3 28PtoQ5 

29 R takes R 29 R takes R eh 
80 K to Kt 2 30 Q to B 8 eh 

31 Q Kt to K 4 (n) 31 P to B 4 

32 P takes P 82 P takes P 

33 Q to R 2 oh 83 R to B 4 (v) 

34 K to Kt 3 84 %P takes Kt 
85 Kt takes P 85 K to B sq 
36 Kt to Kt 6 86 P to R 3 
87 Kt to B 3 37 R to B 6 

BesigDS 

Duration of the game nearly fonr hours. 

(a) The pocniiar way chosen bj Mr. 
Potter to dovelope his game is, even for a 
olose game, slow. 

(b) To establish the Q B at Kt 2, whioh 
prevents any advanoe of the adverse centre ; 
it opens, besides, to the Bishop the important 
■qnare, R 3. 

(c) 8 P takes P, leaving the adverse K P 
in a very weak position, was perhaps prefer- 
able, alti)ongh it opened to the White Q Kt 
the B 8 sqaare. 

(d) Neoessaiy, to prevent the threatened 
mdvanoe of P to K 4. 

(e) Giving to the opponent the opportonity 
to get rid of the weak Pawn at K 8 ; R to B 
sq was floiind. 

(f) Inferior to K P takee P. 

(g) If 18 Kt to B 8, thenlikewiM 18 B to 
B. 8 and 14 Kt to B 4. 
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Noted by J. H. Zukertort. 

(h) 14 Q to R 4 was of doabtfnl merit, as 
the following oontinnation may show :— > 
14QtoR4 14BtoB6 

15 Kt to Q 2 15 P to Q Kt 4 

16 Q to Q sq beet 16 Q to R 4 

17 P to Kt 8 (or X) 17 Q to B6 

18 P takes B 

(If 18 Kt to Kt 4, 18 Q B takes P) 

18 Q takes K P oh 

19 QtoK2 

(If 19 K to B sq, 19 B takes P) 

19 QtakesQoh 

20 K takes Q 20 Kt takes P oh 

21 K to B sq 

(If 21 K to Q sq, 21 Kt to B4) 

21 KttoB7 

22 R to B sq 

(If 22 B to B 2, 22 Kt to K 6 ch, 28 K to 
Kt sq, 28 Kt P takes P) 

22 Kt takes P 

23 P to B 4 23 Kt to B 5 

24 KttoKtS 24 PtoQB4 
and Black will remain with four Pawns 
against a piece and the better position. 

X. 

17PtoQKt4 l7QtoKt3 

IS Kt takes B 18 Kt P takes Kt 

19KttoKt4 19BtoK2 

20 Castles 20 PtoQR4 

21 P takes P 21 Q takes P 
with the superior game. 

(i) If 15 P to Q Kt 4, Black can proceed 
withl5RtoB6. 

(k) 18 B to Q B sq was not satisfactory, 
but certainly better. 

(1) If 20 P to Kt 3, Bhu^k replies with R 
toB7. 

(m) Superior to Kt to B 5, whioh would 
relieve White of his cramped position, by 
exchanging Knights. 

(n) Necessary, to protect the B. Black 
threatened 22 R to R 7, 23 K R to B 7 and 
24 Q takes B. 

(o) P to K Kt 4 was here indispensable, 
as the entry of the adverse Kt carries the 
day at once. The move, however, but prolongs 
the contest, as the following continuation 
would win : — 

23 P to K Kt 4 23 K R to B 6 

24 Kt to Kt 3 24 B takes B 

25 Q takes R 25 Q to R 5 

26 Kt to Q R sq 26 Kt to B 5 
(or T, or Z) 

27 Kt to Q sq 27 R takes B P 

28 Ki to B 2 

(If 28 Q to Q Kt 2, 28 B to R 7,and 29 Kt 
toQ7ch.) 

28RtoR7 

29 R to B sq 29 Q to Kt 6, Ac. 

Y. 
26 Kt to B sq 26 Kt to B 6 

27KttoQsq 27RtoB7 

and 28 Kt to Q 7 oh 

Z. 

26 Q to R 2 26 Kt to B 5 

27 Kt to Q fq 27 R takes Kt 

28 R takes R 28 Q takes R 

29 Q takes Q 29 Kt to Q 7 oh 
80 K to K 2 80 Kt takes Q 



81KtoQ8 81PtoQR4 

82KtoBd 81PtoR5 

^) Black threatened 24 B takes P, 25 P* 
takes B, 25 Kt takes P ch. Besides the^ 
move in the text, Black had two other answers^ 
whioh may be examined as A and B : — 
A. 

24 Kt to Kt 8 24 R lakes R 

25 Q takes R 25 Q takes Q oh 

26 K takes Q 26 R to B 6 

27 R to Q B sq best 27 R takes P ch 
28KtoQ2 28PtoKR4 
29 Kt to Q 8 best 29 R to K 5 

80 Kt to B 2 80 Kt takes Q P 

81 R to B 8 ch 81 K to R 2 

32 Kt Ukes R 82 Kt Ukea Kt oh 

88 K to K 3 best 88 P takee Kt 
and Black maintains Bishop, Eluight^ and 
Pawn against a Book. 
B. 

24 Kt to B sq 24 R takes R 

25 Q takee R 26 R to B 6 

26 Q takes Q 

(If 26 R to Q sq, 26 Q takes Q chand 27 
R takes R P, or still stronger, 26 Q to R 6, 
27 K to Kt 2, 27 Q takes P, &c.) 

26 Kt takes Pch 

27 K to Kt 2 27 Kt takes Q, &c 
(q) The proper rejoinder ; much stranger 

than 24 B Ukes P, 25 P takes Kt, 25 B takes 
R, 26 Q takes B. 

(r) If 25 K takes Kt, Black can simply 
proceed with 25 Q R to B 6ch, 26 Kt toQ 3^ 
26 R takes Kt oh, 27 K to B 2, 27 B takes 
P ch and 28 B takes R. 

(s) There is nothing better to be done; 
if 26 Kt to B sq, 26 B takes Q R, 27 Q takes 
B,27RtoB8: if26 PtoQR4, 26Q 
takes Kt P; if 26 B to Kt sq, 26 B takes 
R, 27 K takes B, 27 K R to B 6 ch, 28 K to 
Q 4, 28 B takes Kt ch, 29 Q takes R, 29Q to 
B 5 cb, SO K to K 5, 30 Q to B 2 ob, 31 K to 
Q 4, 31 P to K 4 ch, &c. 

(t) The oontinnation actually played I had 
in view when sacrificing the Kuight. The 
simpler course was 27 K R to B 6 ch, 28 B 
to K 3, 28 P toQ 5, 29 R takes R, 29 P takes 
R, 80 Q Kt to K 4 [30 Q to K B .sq, 30 Q 
takes Q, 81 Kt takes Q. 31 R tiikes Ktob, 
32KtakesR,32PtoB7],80Qto K7oh,81 
K to Kt 8, 81 Q to K 6 ch, 3:2 K to B 4, 82 
R takes Kt. 

(a) If 81 K Kt to K 4, Black prooeedfl 
with 

81 P to B 4 

(Not good is 81 R toQ6, 32 K to B 2, 32 P 
to B 4, 83 P takes P, 33 P takes P, 84 Q to 
R2oh) 

82 P takes P 82 P takes P 

83QtoR2oh 83 K to B sq 

84 P to Kt 6 84 Q t<i Kt 2 

85 Q to K 6 85 P takes Kt 
36 Q to B 4 oh 

(86 Q to Q 6 oh, 86 K to B 2) 

36 Qt> B2 
87 Q takes KP 87Qt<)Kt8oh 
(v) If 33 K to B sq, White wonld prolong 
the contest by 34 P to Kt 5, 84 Q to Kt 2» 
86 Q to K 6. 



/ 
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6AME 117. 

Played the Uh November. 
French Opening.' 

White. BiMk. 

7. H. ZUKXKTOBT. W. N. PORBB. 

lPtoK4 iPtoKS 

lKttoKB8(a) 8 P to Q 4 

8 P imkm P 8 P tekee P 

4PtoQ4 4KttoKB8 

6BtoQ8 5BtoQ8 

6 GaeUee 6 Caetlee 

7KttoB8 7BtoK8 

SBtoKS 8QKttoQ8 

9KttoK8 9PtoB8 

10QBtoB4 10QtoB2 

UBtakeaB llQtakeeB 

12 Ki 10 Kt 8 12 Q to B 5 (b) 

lSQtoQ2 18QtakeeQ 

14KttakeeQ UKttoKeq 

lftPtoKB4 16PtoKB4 

16 Q B to K eq 18 Kt to B 8 

17 Kt to B 8 17 P to K Kt 8 
18KttoK8 18KttoB8 

CKren up aa a draw. 
Dmration of the game one hour and three 



(a) Thia amoimtsbat to a tfmnapoeitiaa of 



(b) Forcing the ezbhange of Qaeene and 
•0 foceahadowing the speedj draw. 



GAME 118. 


Flayed the 6U1 Nofember. 
Irregolar Opening. 


White. 


Black. 


W.N.Poma. 


J.H.ZUKKKTOXT. 


lPtoQ4 


1 PtoQ4 


2PtoK8 . 


2 Kt to K B 8 


SBtoQS 


8 PtoK8 


4KttoKB3 


4PtoB4 


6 Caetlee 


6 Kt to B 8 


6PtoQB8(a) 


6BtoQ8 


7KttoBS(b) 
SPtoQKtS 


7 PtoQKt8 


8 CasUea 


9BtoKt2 


9 B to Kt 2 


lOQtoKS 


10 B to B eq 


nKBtoQ8q(c) 


11 PtakeeP(d) 


UPtakeeP 


12 BtoKsq(ei 


ISKfctoKteq 


18 Q to B 2 


URtoKaq 


14 Kt to K 6 


15QKttoQ2(f) 


16 P to B 4 (g) 


16PtoKt8 


16 R to B sq (h) 

17 Q to B 2 (i) 


17FtoB4 


ISPtakeeP 


18PtakeeP 


19KttoB4(k) 
20KttakeeKt 


19 Kt takee Q P H) 


20 P takee Kt 


21BtakeeP 


81 B to Q 4 


22 B taken B(m) 
28tttoB8(n) 


22 QtakesB 


28 BtoB4 


24QEtoQ8q 
^PtoQKt4 


24 Q R to K eq (0) 


26BtakeaKt 


26BtakmB(p) 


26QtoB2 


27QtoQ8 


27KttoKt4(q) 
28 RtakesRcki 


28PtoB4 


29BtakeeB 


29 Kt to K 6 


80BtoK6 


80 R to Q B eq (r) 


^lPtoKt4 


81 QtoKt8 


a2PtoKt5(8) 


82 Q to B 2 (t) 


38RtoQ8q 


88 QtoR7 


84QtoQ5ch(a) 


84 Q takee Q 

85 BtoB8ch 


86Rtake9Q 



86KtoKt2 86RtoB7oh 

87KtoBaq 87RtoQ7 

88BtoQ4 88RtoQ8oh 

89KtoKt2 89RtoQ7oh 

40KtoBaq 

GtTen np ae a draw. 
Dnraticn of the game, f oor and a half hours. 

(a) P to B 4 was preferable. 

(b) The last opportnnitj to play P to B4 
White loees time later to effect this advance. 

(c) White most reserre his Q R for the 
protection of the Qaeen's flank. 

(d) The right moment for this exchange ; 
it preyents the intended openiog of the 
Q's me, and so fnistrates White's last move. 

(e) This and the next move threaten the 
advance of the K P. 

(f) The Knight cannot be taken, as Black 
wonid regain the sacrificed Fawn with a fine 
attacking position by the following oootinQa- 
tion: — 

16 B takes Kt 16 P takes B 

16 Q takes F 16 Kt to K 4 

i 17 Q to K 2 

(H 17 Q to R 4, 17 Kt takes Kt ch, 18 P 
takes Kt, 18Q takes P, Ac.) 

17 B takes P oh 
18KtoKt2best 18 B to B 5 
19 P to B 4 19 Q to K 2 

and Black has a strong attack and the far 
SQperior position of Pawns. 

(g) If 16 Kt takee Kt, 16 Q takes Kt, 16 
P to B 8, White proceeds with 17 F to B 4. 

(h) With the intention to advance the B P 
as soon as possible. 

(i) This move gives White the (^portonity 
to lelieve his game by a aeries of exchanges 1 
K to R sq would have kept np the attack. 

(k) Taking the proper advantage of Black's 
17th move. 

(1) Best; if 19 B to Kt sq, White obtains 
the better position by 20 Q Kt to K 6, 20 
Kt takes Kt, 21 P takes Kt. 

(m) If 22 Kt takes F, Black wonid gain 
some advantage by 22 B takes B or 22 Q 
takes Kt, bat the best rejoinder would be 
22 Kt takes F, as Mr. Potter pointed out. 

(n) A very good move, which equalises 
the same. 

(o) If 24 Q R to Q sq. White answers, of 
coarse, 26 Kt takes P. 

(p) 26 R takes B would be met by 26 Q 
toR7. 

(q) The wisdom of this move and the fol- 
lowing exchange are doubtful. 

(r) Necessary, to prevent 31 R to Q B sq 
and 82 R to B 7. 

(s) White would gain nothing by 
82PtoR8 82PtoR4 

38 Q to Q 7 88 R to B 7 

84QtakesBP 84QtakesQ 

86 P takes Q d6KttoKt6 
86PtoB6 36PtakeeP 

87 B takes P 87KttoK7oh 

and 38 Kt takes P 
(t) 82 P to K R 3, or 82 Q to R 4 would 
not change the rcsalt of the contest ; White 
can draw in either case. 

(u) The continuation 84 Q to Q 4 would 
lead to 

34FtoKt8 
86BtoKt7orR8 36QtoB7eh 
86QtakesQ SBKttakesQ 

with an even end-game. 



OAICB 119. 

Played the 9th November. 

French Opening. 



White. 

J. H. ZUKKBTOXT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 
8 P takes P 
4KttoKB8 
6 BtoQ8 

6 Oastlee 

7 Kt to B 8 

8 KttoK2 

9 QBtoB4 
10 Kt takes B 
U PtoKR3 
12 P takes B (c) 
18 Kt to K 6 ( 
14 PtoB3 
16 PtakesP 

16 R to B sq (h) 

17 Kt takes Kt 

18 BtoB6 
]J9 B takes Kt 



Black. 

W. N. POTTXX. 

1 PtoK8 
8PtoQ4 
8 PtaksaP 
4 KttoKB8 

6 BtoQ8 
eCastlea 

7 PtoB8 

8 BtoK8 

9 B takes B 

10 BtoKt6(a) 

11 QtoQ3(b) 

12 Q takes Kt 

13 P to B 4 (e) 

14 PtakesP 
16 KtoR8q(f) 
16 QKttoQ2(h) 
17KttakesKt 

18 QtoQ8(i) 

19 QtakesB 



Given op as a draw. 
Daration of the game not quite one hour. 

(a) Black cannot defbnd satisfoetorOy €hm 
BidKyp at K 8. 

(b) II B takes Kt» 12 Q takes B wooU 
give White the superior podtion. 

(c) If 12 P to K Kt 8, Black retires the 
Bishop to K 8, and White's King's flank is 
weakened. 

(d) Shotting in the adverse Queen and 
threatening immediate disaster by 14 P to K 
Kt 8, 14 Q to R 8, 16 K toKt 2 and 16Rto 
KRsq. 

(e) The only satis&otory reply; if 13 K 
to R sq, then 14 P to Q B 8, and Black has 
no means to extricate his Queen witboat in- 
feriority in position. 

(0 Again the best rejoinder. 

(g) Preventing, in the first instance, th« 
capture of the Pbwn [see note h] and oe* 
copying, at tlie earliest opportunity, the im- 
portant open file. 

(h) If 16 Q takesQ P, White wins by 

17KttakesPch HRtakesKt 
18RtoB8ch ISKttoKtsq 

19 R takes Kt ch 19 K takes Kt 

20 BtakesPehand 

21 QtakeaQ 

If 16 Kt to B 8, White proceeds with 
17 P takes Kt 



If 



17 Kt takes Kt 
18BtoB6 



19 RtakesP 

20 R tikes Kt 

21 QtoQ8,4E0. 



18 P to Kt 8 

19 P takes B 

20 Q takes Kt F 



(i) Hoch better than 18 Kt to B 8, whick 
woQid bemetbyBtoB8^Ao. 
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GAME 120. 

Flayed the 11th and 12th November. 
Buy Lopez. 



KJ 






White. 
W. N. Potter. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 8 

3 B to Kt 5 
4. BtoB4 

5 P to Q 3 

6 B takes Kt ch 

7 PtoKRS 

8 B to K 3 

9 Q Kt to Q 2 (a) 

10 Castles 

11 Kt to K sq 

12 P to K Kt 4 (b) 

13 P to Kt 3 

14 Kt to Kt 2 

15 Q to K 2 
1(5 P to K B 3 

17 QRto Bsq 

18 QP takes P 

19 P to Q B 4 

20 B to Kt 5 

21 Q R to B 2 

22 Q to Q 3 

23 Kt to Kt sq 

24 B to Q 2 

25 B to B sq 

26 Q R to B 2 

27 K to R 2 

28 Kt to R 3 

29 Kt to B 2 

30 Q Kt to K sq 

31 QtoQ2 

32 Kt to Q 3 
a3 B to It 3 

34 K Kt to K sq 

35 K to Kt sq 
3B R to Kt 3 

37 RP takes P 

38 K to B 2 
89 K to K 2 

40 K to Q sq 

41 K to B 2 

42 K R to B 2 

43 K to Kt sq (b) 

44 R to R 2 

45 R takes R ch 

46 K to B 2 

47 R to K 2 

48 B to B sq 

49 R to R 2 

50 Q takes R 

61 B to Q 2 

62 Kt to K Kt 2 
53 B to K sq 

4 ^ m B fn) 

65 KtoKt2 

66 Q to R 2 ' ? I 
57 B to Kt 3;6 j 
68 KtfrKt2toKsq 

59 K to R sq 

60 Q to Q Kt 2 (n) 

61 QtoR3 

62 Kt to K Kt 2 

63 B to K sq 

64 B to Q 2 

65 Q to B sq (r) 

66 B takes Kt (s) 

67 P takes P 

68 Kt fr Kt 2toK8q 
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Black. 

J. H. ZUKERTOKT. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P to Q R 3 

4 Kt to B 3 
6 P to Q 3 

6 P takes B 

7 P to Kt 3 

8 B to K Kt 2 

9 P to B 4 

10 Castles 

11 B to K 3 

12 B to Kt sq (c) 

13 Kt to Q 2 

14 P to Q B 3 

15 P to Q 4 

16 P to B 4 

17 B P takes K P 

18 Q to R 4 

19 P to Q 5 (e) 

20 Q R to K sq (f ) 

21 RtoB2 

22 Kt to B sq 

23 B to Q 2 

24 Q to B 2 

25 Kt to K 3 

26 Q R to K B sii 

27 B to B sq (g) 

28 Q to Q 2 

29 P to Kt 4 
80 B to B 3 

31 B to K 2 

32 B to (J 3 

33 P to K R 4 

84 R to R 2 

85 R to B 3 

86 P takes P 

37 Q R to R 3 

38 Q to K 2 
89 R to R 6 

40 Q to B 3 

41 Q to Q sq 

42 K to Kt 2 
4S RtoR8 

44 Q to R sq 

45 Q takes R 

46 K to B 3 (i) 

47 Q to Q B 2 

48 BtoQ2 

49 R takes R 

50 K to Kt 2 

51 B to K eq 

52 B to Kt 3 

53 Q to K B 2 (k) 

56TKtloBsq 

57 Kt to Kt 3 

58 Q to Kt sq 

59 P to R 4 (m) 

60 Q to R 2 (o) 

61 K to B 3 (p) 

62 B to K 3 

63 P to R 6 

64 Q to K R 2 

65 Kt to B 5 

66 Kt P takes B 

67 Q to R 7 (t) 

68 B to Q B 2 



69 Kt takes B P 

70 P to Kt 5 ch 

71 K to Kt sq 

72 Q takes B 

73 Kt to Kt 3 

74 Q to R 5 

75 K to Kt 2 

76 Q takes P ch 

77 P takes B 

78 P to R 6 

79 Q to R 7 ch 

80 Q to R 8 ch 

81 Q to R 7 ch 

82 Q to B 5 ch 

83 P to Kt 4 

84 Q to K 7 ch 
86 Q to K 8 ch 

86 Q to Q 7 ch 

87 K to Kt 3 

88 K to R 4 

89 K to Kt 5 

90 Q takes Q ch 

91 K to B 4 



^fi 



69 B to R 4 

70 K to K 2 

71 B takes Kt 

72 B takes P 

73 P to B 4 (u) 

74 Q to Kt 8 ch 

75 B takes Kt 

76 K to Q 2 

77 Q takes P 

78 Q to B 3 

79 K to B sq 

80 KtoB2 

81 K to B sq 

82 K to Kt 2 

83 QtoQB's 

84 K to B 3 

85 K to Kt 2 

86 K to Kt sq 

87 Q to Q 6 ch 

88 Q to B 7 ch 

89 Q to B 2 

90 K takes Q 



GiTen up as a draw, (v) 
Deration of the game eleven hoars. 

(a) Anderssen, whose favourite variation 
of the Ray Lopez the present continaation 
is, developes the Q Kt at B 3. 

(b) A very nsnal continaation in this and 
similar forms of the Lopez. Wbiteexposes him- 
self to some attack, but ho tries to obtain the 
saperior position for the end-game. 12 P to 
K B 4 would be, of course, favourable for 
Black, as it opens, by the exchange of the 
Pawns, his K B file. 

^^ (0) 12 P to K R 4 would be met by 13 P 
/] to K B 3 J 12 P to Q R 4 by 13 P to Q R 4, 

leaving the isolated Pawn in a still weaker 

position. 

(d) 17 Q to R 4 at once, was preferable. 

(e) Not good, and blocking his own game. 
^19 Q R to B sq was sounder. 

(f) Necessary, to protect the Q B, in case 
of 21 P to B 4, 21 P takes P, 22 Kt takes P. 

(g) This and the next move were super- 
floous ; Black could go on with the flank 
attack immediately. 

(h) If 43 R to R 2, Black proceeds, after 
exchanrre of Rooks, with Q to R 4. 

(i) To open to the Queen the second file. 

(k) Necessary, to prevent the threatened 
rejoinder, B to Kt 3. 

(I) If hi Kt takes K P, Black gains a 
decisive advantage by : — 



64 Q takes P 

55 B takes P ch 

56 B takes Q 

57 B takes Kt 



65 Kt takes Q 

56 K moves 

57 Kt takes B 
(m) A seemingly risky advance, but the 

only one which promises to open the position 
for Black's Bishops, and, in fact, perfectly 
sound, I think. 

(n) If 60 Q to Q 2 Black proceeds with 50 
P to R 5, which woald tend to the follow iag 
continuation : — 

61 P takes P (or A) 61 B takes P 



62 Q takes P 

63 Kt takes B 

64 Kt to B 2 best 

65 Kt to Q sq 

66 B to B 2 

67 Kt takes B 



63 B takes Kt 

63 P to B 5 

64 P to Q 6 

65 B to B 4 

66 B takes B 

67 Q to Kt 8 



68QtoQ2 68QtoQ6oh 

69 K to Kt sq 69 Kt to B 5 

and Black must win. 

A. 

61 Q takes P 61 P takes P 

62 P takes P best 62 Q takes P 

63 Kt takes K P 63 B takes Kt 

64 B takes B ch 64 K to R 2 

65 B to Kt 3 65 P to Q 6 

66 Q to Q 2 66 B takes P 
and Black wins. 

(o) The further advance of the Rook's' 
Pawn was the best line of play. White dare 
not play to win a Pawn, as then his game 
would be lost ; e.g. : 



61 P takes P 

62 Q takes Q 

63 Kt taks B P 



60 PtoB6 

61 B takes P 

62 B takesQ 

63 B toQS 



64 Kt from B 5 to Q 3 best 
(If Kt to Kt 7 or Kt 3, 61 B to Kt 5 and 
65 B to K 7, &o.) 

64 P to B 4 
66 P to R 5 65 B takes Kt 

66 Kt takes B 66 P to B 5 

67 Kt to B 2 

(If 67 P to R 6, 67 P takes Kt,68 P to R7 
68 P to Q 7, Ac. ; if 67 Kt to B sq. 67 P to Q 
6, 68 B to K sq, 68 Kt to R 6, Ac. ; if 67 Kt 
to K sq, 67 P to Q 6, 68 Kt to Kt 2, 68 Pto 
B 6, &c.) 



63 K to Kt 2 

69 PtoR8 

70 P to R 6 

71 Anything 



67 K to B 3 

68 Kt to K 2 

69 Kt to B 8 

70 B to B 4 

71 Kt to Kt sq 



and Black wins the Pawn, and should force, 
afterwards, the game by his two pasaed 
Pawns. 

(p) This and the next move are necessary 
to give to the Queen an outlet on the King's 
side. 

The game was here adjoomed, after a fight 
of eight hours. 

(q) The most attacking line of play, I 
think. If 62 Kt to B 2, threatening the cap- 
ture of the adverse Q P, Black replies, 62 Kt 
to B 5, and, if 63 Kt takes Kt, 63 K P takes 
Kt, 64 B to K sq, 64 B to K 4 ; If 63 B takes 
Kt, 63 Kt P takes B. 

(r) If 65 Q takes B F, Black proceeds 
with: — 

65 Q to R 7 

66 Ktfrom Q3 to 66 Kt to R 6 

Ksq 

67 Q takes P 67 Kt takes Kt 

68 Q takes B 68 Kt takes Kt 

69 B takes Kt 69 Q to Q B 7 

70 Q to B 8, or 70 K to Kt 3 

Q8cli 

71 Q to K 8 ch 71 B to B 2 

72 Q to B 3 ch 72 K to Kt 2 

and wins. 

(s) 66 Kt from Kt 2 takes Kt, 66 Kt P takes 
Kt, 67 P takes P, 67 Q toR 6, 68 Kt to Ksq, 
68 Q to B 8, regaining the sacrificed Pawn 
with a good positidh. 

(t) Superior to Q to Kt sq, which would 
enable White, after 68 Kt to Q Kt 2, to re- 
same the attack by 69 Q to B sq. 

(o) A blunder which ought to hare lost 
the game. Black had at this i>oint the game 
in his hands, I think, as following oontinoa- 
tion may show : — 
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78 B to Q 6 ch 
74 K to B^sq 74 Q to Q B 7 

75PtoB5 76PtoB4 

76 QtoQBiq(orA)76 Q takee Q oh 

77 Kt takes Q 77 B to B 8 

78 K to Kt 2 

Necessary to preyent the immediate advance 
«rtbeQP.) 

78 P to B 6 
79KtoB2 79BtoKt7 

winning. 

n ptoKte 

(Threatening after 77 P to B 6 the pretty 
TCJoioder: 78QtoB4oh, 78 K to K 3, 79Kt 
toB 5oh, 79KtoQ8»80QtoB6ofa, 80K 
takes Kt, 81 Q to Kt 6 oh mate.) 

77 B to B 8 

78 Q to Q Kt sq 

(If78QtoQB8q, 78Q takes Q oh, 79 

Kt takes Q, 79 P to Q 6^ 80 Kt to Kt 8, 80 P 

toB6,ftc.) 



79 Q to Kt 2 

80 Kt takes B P 

81 Q to Kt sq 

82 K takes Q 



78 Q to B 6 oh 

79 Q takes B P 

80 Q to Q 8 oh 

81 Q takes Q ch 

82 P to B 6 



(r) Mr. Steinits pointed oat that White 
lias now a won game, t.g* : — 

91 K to B 8 
(Any other moro of Black does not change 
Ihe result) 

92 P to Kt 6 oh 92 K to Q 2 

^ P to Kt 6 93 K to B 3 

94 K to Kt 4 94 K to Kt 2 
<ir94KtoQ2,95PtoB 6) 

95 K to Kt 5 25 P to Q 6 
96PtoR6oh 96KtoKtsq 

(If 96 KtoBBq,97KtoB6and98Kto 
B7) 

97KtoB6 97PtoQ7 

96PtoB7ch 98KtoBsq 

99 K to B 7 and urates in three more 



GAME 121. 

Played on the 16th November. 
French Opening. 

White. Black. 

J. H. ZUKKKTORT. W. N. PoTrBR. 

IPU>K4 lPtoK3 

2 PtoQ4 2 Pto Q 4 

3 P takes P 3 P takes P 
4KttoKB3 4KttoKB3 
6 BtoQS 5 BtoQd 

6 Castles 6 Castles 

7KttoB8 7PtoB8 

8KttoK2 8QtoB2 

9KttoKt3 9 BtoKKt6 

10PtoB3 10QKttoQ2 

UPtoKBS llBtoK8(a) 

12KttoB5 12 B takes Kt 

13 B takes B 13 P to K Kt 8 

14 B takes Kt 14 Kt takes B 

15 B to K 8q 15 K B to K sq 
16BtoB6 16BtoB5 

17 B takes B 17 Q takes B 

1812 to Q 2 18 Q takes Q 

19 Kt takes Q 

Giren np aa a diaw. 
Duration of the game not quite one honr. 

(a) Blade ooold get here three Pk^wns for 



a piece. This line of play wonld lead to very 
interesting variations, both parties going in 
for attack, e.g. : — 



12 P Ukes B 

13 P takes B 

14 K to B sq 
16 Kt to R 2 

16 B to K B 4 

17 Q to K 2 

18 E to B 3 

19 Q to Kt 2 



20 Q B to K B sq, Ac. 



11 B takes P 

12 B takes Kt 

13 Q takes P ch 

14 Q takes P ch 

15 Kt to K 6 

16 P to K B 4 

17 Q B to K sq 

18 Q to B 4 

19 Q Kt to B 3 



3(1U(^ 



^ (^^ White. 
W. K. P01TBB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 8 

3 P to Q 4 

4 Kt takes P 

5 B to K 3 

6 PtoQB3 

7 B lo K 2 (b) 

8 B to B 3 (c) 

9 P takes B (e) 

10 B takes P 

11 Kt to B 3 

12 Q to B 3 (f) 

13 P to K Kt 3 (h) 

14 Q takes B (i) 

15 Kt takes Q 

16 Castles Q B (k) 

17 Kt to B 3 (1), 

18 P takes'' 

19 P to Q 5 

20 Kt to Kt 5 

21 P takes P (n) 

22 K B to K sq (o) 

23 B takes B 

24 B to K 2 

25 Kt to B 3 

26 P to Q B 3 

27 R to K B 2 

28 K to B 2 (p) 

29 K to Q 3 
80 KtoK3 

31 P takes Kt 

32 R to Q Kt 2 

33 P to Q R 4 

34 KtoQ3 

35 K to B 4 

36 B to K B 2 

37 K to Kt 4 

38 P takes P (q) 

39 P to B 4 

40 P to R 5 

41 P takes P 

42 KtoBS 

43 B to Kt 2 oh (r) 

44 B to Kt 6 

45 RtoR6 

Resigns. 

Duration of the game four hoars and twenty 
minutes. 

(a) The line of play commencing with 4 
Q to R 5, is perfectly sonnd ; bat too difficult 
to be adopted in a match game played with 
a time limit. 

(b) White haa here two other continaa- 



Played on the 18th November. 
Scotch Game. 

Black. 

J. H. ZUKSRTOBT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 B to B 4 (a) 

5 QtoB3 

6 K Kt to K 2 

7 P to Q 4 

8 B takes Kt (d) 

9 P takes V 

10 Castles 

11 BtoB4 

12 Q to Kt 3 (g) 

13 B takes B 

14 Q takes Q 

15 Kt to B 4 

16 K B to K sq 

17 Kt takes B 

18 R takes P 

19 Kt to K 4 

20 PtoQB3 

21 Kt takes P 

22 R takes R 
2aPtoKKt.^^ 
24 JiJflJLBflL. Z' 
2J 




Kt to Q 5 ch 

29 KttoKt4disch 
^ 30 Kt takes Kt 

81 K to B 3 

32 P to Kt 3 

38 R to K sq ch 

34 R to K 4 
' 85 P to K Kt 4 

36 P to K R 4 
; 37 P to B 5 
; 38 R to K 5 ch 
» 39 P takes P 
\ 40 KtoB4 
. 41 P takes P 
' 42 K to Kt 5 
^ 43 K to B 6 
) 44 K to K 6 

45 P to B 6 



tioDS :7BtoQB4.and7PtoKB4. Tho 
move in the text was introdnced by L* 
Piaalsen. 

(0) The orthodox reply j bat, if properly 
met, leaving Black with a slight advantage. 
White mfty play here 8 Kt to Kt 5, which 
leada to some interesting variations, e,g, : — 

8 Kt to Kt 5 8 B takes B 

9 P takes B 9 Q to R 5 ch 

10 K to B sq best 
(If lOPtoKt 3,10 QtakesKP; if lOK 

to Q 2, 10 Castles, 11 Kt takes B P, 11 P 
takes P) 

10 Castles 

11 Kt takes B P 11 P takes P 
and White dare not take the Rook on acooanfe 
of 

12 Kt takes R 12 Kt to B 4 
18 K to Kt sq 13 Kt takes P 

14 Q to B sq 
(If 14 Q to Q 2, 14 B to Q sq) 

14 Kt takes P 

15 Q to K B sq 
(If 15 K takes Kt, Black forces the mate 

by 15 B to B 6 ch, 16 K to Kt sq, 16 P to 
toK6) 

15 BtoB6 
and Black has an overwhelming attack. 

(d) The correct move, which isolates 
White's Q B P. 

(e) 9 P takes P woald lose a piece by 9 B 
takes B, 10 P takes Kt, 10 B to Kt 3, 11 P 
takes P, II QB takes P. 

(f) 12 B takes Kt, with the object of ob- 
taining Bishops of different coloars, was pre-, 
ferable. White onght to play for a draw. 

(g) The correct rejoinder : 12 Kt takes P, 
^ 13 Q B takes Kt, 13 Q takes B, 14 B takes 

/^ iii*» 14 Q to K 4 ch, 15 B to K 4, 15 P to K 
^ B 4 wonld be favourable to the opponent. 

(h) White's game is not good, bat this is 
loes of time. 

(i) Best: If 14 Kt takes B, Black proceeds 
with 

14 Kt to B 4 
IfthenlSRtoQsq 15 K R to K sq 

16 Kt to B 9 16 Q Kt takes P, &o. 

(k) If 16 P to Q 5, 16 Kt to Kt 5, 17 R to 
Qsq(l7B toB5, l7KRtoKBq) 17 K R to 
K sq, &c. 

(1) If 17 Kt to B 5, 17 P to Q Kt 3, 18 Kt 
to R 6, 18 Kt takes B, 19 P takes Kt, 19 E 
takes P, 20 Kt takes P, 20 R to Q B sq, and 
Black will maintain a Pawn plas. 

(m) Best : 19 Kt to Q 5 would be met . 
by 19 B to K 7, and if then 20 Kt takeeX ' 
Black regains the Pawn by 20 R to Q B sq, 
21 P to Q 5 best, 21 R takes Kt, 22 P takes 
Kt, 22 R takes B P ch, 23 K to Kt sq, VLP - 
'toKKtS -"^ 

(n) 21 Kt to B 7 and 22 P to Q 6 was not 
advisable; the Pawn coald hardly be de- 
fended later on, and the Knight woald be 



locked in. 

(o) The i>06ition of White's King is so ex* 
posed that he cannot go in for any attack. 

(p) If 28 P to K Kt 4, then, of coarse, 28 
Kt to K 4and 29 Kt takes P. White mast try 
to pass with his King on the other flank, as 
otherwise Black forces the deciding advanos 
of his Pawns. 

(q) 38 P to B 4 wonld be followed up hy 
38 K to Kt 3 and if then 39 R P takes P, 39 
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P takes P» if 39 Kt P takes P, 39 R to K 5 
ch and 40 F takes B P. 

(r) There is nothing to be done ; 43 K to 
Q 3 would lead to ;< — 

43 RtoKd 

44KtoQ2 4JtPtoB6 

45 Anything 45 K to B 5 

and 46 K to K 7, &c. 
If 43 R to Q Kt 2, then 43 P to B 6. 

GAME 122. 

Frenoh Opening. 
Played the 20th Noyembor. 

White. Black. 

J. H. ZUKRRTORT. W. K. POTTER. 

lPtoK4 IPtoKS 

2PtoQ4 2PtoQ4 

8 P takes P 3 P takes P 
4 Kt to K B 3 4 Kt to K B 3 
6BtoQ3 5BtoQ3 

6 Castles 6 Castles 

7KttoB3 7PtoB3 

8KttoK2 8QtoB2 

9 Kt to Kt 3 9 B to K Kt 5 

10 P to K R 3 (a) 10 B takes P (b) 

11 P takes B 11 B takes Kt 

12 P takes B 12 Q takes P cb 
Id K to R sq 13 Q takes P ch 

14 Kt toR2 14 KttoK5 

15 B to K B 4 15 Kt to Q 2 
18 Q to K 2 (c) 16 P to K B 4 
17RtoB8 17QtoR4 

18 R to K Kt sq (d) 18 Q Kt to BS (e) 

19 B toK5 (f) 19 PtoKKt 8(g) 
aO R to Kt 2 20 Q R to K sq 

21 K to Kt sq 21 Kt to Q 2 

22 B takes Kt (h) 22 Q P takes B 
28 Q to B 4 ch 23 R to B 2 

24 R to B sq 24 Kt takes B 

25 P takes Kt 25 R takes P (i) 

26 Kt to Kt 4 26 R to Q 4 
27KttoK3 27PtoB5(k) 

28 Kt takes R 28 Q takes Kt 

29 Q takes Q 29 P takes Q 

80 R to Q 2 (1) 30 P to K 6 

81 R to Q 3 (m) 31 P to Q 5 

32 KtoKt2 82 PtoKKt4 

33 Rtakes Q P (n) 33 P toK7 
84RtoKsq 34PtoB6ch 

85 K to B 2 35 P toK R 4 (o) 

86 R to Q 5 36 P to Kt 5 
87RtoKKt8q 37RtoR2 
38 R to K R sq (p) 38 R to R 3 
89 R to Kt 5 oh (q) 39 K to B 2 

40 R fr Kt 5 tks R P 40 R takes R 

41 R takes R 41 P to Kt <> oh 

42 K to K sq 42 P to Kt 7 
43RtoKt5 43KtoB3 

44 R to Kt 8 44 K to K 2 (r) 

45 K toB2 45 PtoR3 
46PtoR4 46PtoKt3 
47 RtoKt4 . 47 KtoQ3 
48RtoKt8 48KtoB4 
49 R to Kt 7 49 K to Kt 5 
eORtoKt4oh 50KtoR4 

61 K to K sq 51 P to Kt 4 

62 P takes P (s) 52 P takes P 

63 K to B 2 53 K to Kt 8 
64RtoKt6ch 54KtoB4 

65 R to Kt 5 oh 55 K to Q 5 

66 R to Kt 4 ch 56 K to K 4 
67RtoKt5ch 57KtoQa 
68PtoB3 58KtoKa 
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59 P to Kt 8 

60 R to Kt 8 

61 R to K 8 ch 

62 RtoK3 

63 R to K 5 ch 
61. R to Kt 5 

65 P to B 4 

66 P Ukes P 

67 P to B 6 ch 

68 K to K sq (t) 

69 K to B 2 

70 R to K 4 



59 K to B 8 

60 K to K 4 

61 K to Q 4 

62 K to B 4 

63 K to Q 3 

64 KtoB3 

65 P takes P 

66 KtoQ3 

67 K to B 3 

68 K to Kt 4 

69 K to B 3 

70 K to Kt 4 



Drawn. 
Duration of the game, over six honrs. 

(a) The first nine moves are identical with 
Ganie 6 of the match. The move in the 
test is certainly preferable to the move played 
in Game 6. 

(b) Black gets three Pawns for apiece 
and some attack, bnt he must give up both 
his Bishops, and tho adversary's game, being 
well developed, the sacrifice shoald prove 
nnsonod. 

(c) Whether White should take the Knight 
or not is very difficult to decide ; he wonld 
certainly have more freedom of action to 
proceed with his attack, bnt Black gets fonr 
nnited and very dangerous passed Pawns. 

(d) This move, though oertainly strong for 
attacking puq)ose8 and limiting the adversary 
to one line of play (see note e), is not the best. 
18 Q R to K B sq, I think, would prevent any 
further attack, and establish a powerful storm 
against the adverse Kiog's quarters, e.j. : — 

18 Q R to K B sq 18 Q Kt to B 3 

(or A and B) 

19 Q to Kt 2 19 Kt to Kt 5 

20 B takes Kt 20 Q P takes B 

21 R to R 3 21 Q to Kt 3 

22 Kt takes Kt 22 Q takes Kt 
(If 22 P takes Kt|k22 R to R 4, &o.) 

23 Q takes Q 23 P takes Q 

24 R to K 3 24 Q R to K sq 

25 K to Kt 2 and 

26 B to K 5, winning a Pawn and the 
game, I think. 

A. 

18 R to B 8 
19 Q to K 3 19 R to K sq 

20RtoR3 20QtoKt3 

21 Q to B 3 followed up by 

22 R to K Kt sq and 

23 Kt to B sq 

B. 

18 Q R to K sq 

19 Q to Kt 2 19 Q Kt to B 3 

20 R to R 3 20 Q to B 2 

21 Kt to B 3, with a fine game. 

(e) Necessary, and best ; if 18 R to B 8, 
White proceeds with : — 

19 B takes Kt 19 Q P takes B (orX) 

20 R takes P ch 20 K to R sq best 

21 R takes Kt 21 P takes R 

22 Q takes P 22 Q tks Q oh forced 

23 Kt takes Q 23 R to Kt 8 

24 R takes Kt P, with an easy won game. 

X. 

19 B P takes B 
20QtoKt2 20RtoKt8 

21 R to K Kt 8, with a good attack, and 
the chief strength of Black's Pawns 
. is broken up. 

(f) Threatening:— 

20 K B takes Kt 20 Either P takes B 



21KRtoKKt8 21 Q takes Q 
22 R takes P oh 22KtoR8q 
28RtoKt8oh 23 R takes R 

24 B takes Kt oh 24 R to Kt 2 

25 R takes R 25RtoKB8q 

26 RtoKt2disoli 26 RtakesB 

27 R takes Q 

White's 19th move exposes however the Bishop,, 
to an early attack by the adverse Knight. 

(g) Well played ; premature would b» 
19 Kt to Kt 5, 20 B takes Kt, 20 Q P takes 
Kt, 21 R takes P, 21 R takes R, 22 R taken 
Kt, 22 P to K Kt 3, 23 R takes P, and White 
has, I think, a won game. 

(M 22 B to K B 4 was better perhaps* 
Black has no dangerous discovering move- 
with his K Kt. 

(i) 25 R to K 2 was perhaps the Boncdcr 
line of play. 

(k) A bold contiu nation ; Black coold 
draw here by 27 R to K 4. 27 Q B to Q 2, is 
not good, as White obtains the advaatagebv 
28 Kt takes P. Equally bad was 27 P to Q 
Kt 4, as White replies 28 Q takes B P, 28 B 
to Q sq (28 Q R to Q 2, 29 Kt takes F) 29 Et 
to Q 5, with a fine attack. 

(1) White misses here the right rejoinder :.— 
80RtoKt4 30PtoB6 

31 KtoB2 31 PtoQKt4 

(White threatened 32 P to Q B 4) 
82 P to B 3 32 R to B 4 

38 P to Kt 3 33 P to Kt 4 

34 K to K 3 34 P to K R 4 

85 RfrKt4toKt sq 35 P to K Kt 5 

36 PtoB4 36 KtP takes P 

37 P takes P 37 P takes P 
88 K takes P 38 R to B 3 
39RtoKRsq 39RtoKR3 
40KtoB4 40KtoKt2 
41KtoKt8 41KtoKt3 

42 RtoQsq 

and White should win. . • 

(m) If 31 R takes Q P, Black can diw at 
once by 31 P to B 6, 32 R to K 6, 32 P to K 
7, 83 R to B 2, 33 R to B 4, 34 B to K 3, 34 
R to Kt4 ch, 35 K to R 2, 85 R to R 4ch, 36 
KtoKtsq&c. [If36KtoKt8,36RtoR3.] 

(n) The proper moment for the capture. 
83 K to B 8 would lose by 33 P to Kt 5 cb,S4 
KtakesP, 34PtoB6. 

(o) Threatening to win by 36 P to Kt 5, 
and 87 P to Kt 6 oh. 

(p) White would but draw by the exchange 
of Rooks, as follows : — 

38 RtoQ8ch 38 KtoKt2 

39 R to Q 7 oh 39 K to Kt 3 

40 Rtakes R 40KtakesR 
41PtoB4 41PtoR4 
42PtoB5 42KtoKt3 

43 P to Kt 3 43 K to B 4 

44 R to Q B sq 

(The only move to prevent the advance of 
tho adverse King, which would prove disas- 
trous, e.g, ; 44 P to R 3, 44 K to B 5,45 Pto 
Kt 4, 45 P to Kt 6 ch, 46 R takes P, 46 P to 
K 8 Queens ch, 47 K takes Q, 47 K takes B, 
and wins.) 

44 K toB5 45 RtoB4ch 

45KtoB4 46RtoB8q. ^. 

Bnt White had here a dear road to victory 
by 38 R to K B 5, threatening to capture the 
B P, and to which Black had no better reply 



than: 



38 R to K 2 



(If 38 R to Q 2, 39 R from B 5 takes P, 
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MBtoQS, 40BfnnnB 5 to R sq, Ac; if 
88K to B aq, 89 B to B 8 ch and 40 B takes 
BP;if88BtoQB2, 39B fromB Stakes 
BP, 89 B takes F, 40 B takes F oh, 40 E 
«qB 8, 41 B to B5ch,41 K toE3,42 Btakes 
F, 48 B takes F, 48 B from Kt 4 to K 4 cfa, 
«id44B takes F.) 

89 B takes BF 89 BtoKS (orSS) 

40BtoB6 40KtoB2 

(If40KtoB8q, 41KtoK8q,41 BtoQ 
B, 48 B to B 6 ch, 42 K to Kt 2, 48 B to Kt 
6 eh and 44 B from Kt 5 takes F.) 

41 B to B 7 ch 41 K to Kt 8 

42 BtakesQKtP 42 PtoKSqnch 
48 B takes Q 48PtoKt6oh 

44 K takes Kt P 45 B takes B 

45 K takes B P, and wins. 

Z. 



40 BtakesQ 

41 K to B sq 

42 K to B 2 

48 B to Kt 6 oh 
44 K takes B 
46 B to Kt 3 
48 KtoB2 



89 P to K 8 qn ch 

40 PtoKtGoh 

41 P to Kt 7 ch 

42 B takes B 
48 K to B 2 

44 KtoBS 

45 K to K 4 

46 K to K 5 



47 B to Kt 4 ch, and wins. 

(q) lf89BtoQ8ch, 89KtoB2, 40Bto 
Q7ch, 40 K to B sq, 41 B takes Q Kt P, 
Bbek proceeds with 41 B to Q 3 and 42 B to 
Q8. 

(r) Black most play his Kingon the Queen's 
■de, as otherwise, White's B P would irre- 
flistiUy advance. 

(s) 62 P to Kt 3 wonld also lead bat to a 
draw by: 

52 K to Kt 3 

If 62 P to Kt 6, 53 B to Kt 6, forcing the 

BUM.) 

68 F to B 4 63 F takes P 

64 F takes F 
with a similar position as in the actual game, 
(t) If 68 B to Kt 8, Black draws by :— 
68 K takes F 
e9BtoB8oh 69KtoQ4 

TOBtoBsq 70KtoK6 

7lBtoB4oh 71KtoB4 

72BtoB8q 72 K to fi 5, &o. 

GAME 123. 

Flayed the 28rd November. 
Irregnlar Opening. 

White. Black. 



W. K. Fom». 

iPtoQB4 
SPtoK8 
8FtoQ4 
4 Kt to K B 8 
6BtoQ3 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to B 8 

8 F to Q Kt 8 

9 B to Kt 2 

10 BF takes P(b) 
U B to B sq 

12 F takes F 

13 Q to Q 2 
MKBtoKsq 
16 Q to Kt 6 

16 Q to B 4 

17 Q takes Q 

18 F to Kt 3 (e) 



J. H. ZUKRRTORT. 

1 F to K 3 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 FtoQ4 

4 B to K 2 (a) 
6 Castles 

6 F to Q Kt 3 

7 B to Kt 2 

8 F to B 4 

9 Kt to B 3 

10 K F takes P 

11 F takes F (c) 

12 B to Q 8 

13 B to K sq 

14 Q to Q 2 
16 F to K B 3 

16 Q to Kt 6 (d) 

17 Kt takes Q 

18 Kt to B 3 



19 Kt to Q Kt 6 

20 B takes B 

21 B to Q B sq 

22 Kt to K 6 
28 B to Kt sq 
24 Kt to Q B 7 
26 B toB 5 

26 F to Q B 8 

27 B to B 8 (i) 

28 B to B eq 

29 Kt takes R F 

80 B takes Kt 

81 Kt to Kt 4 (k) 
32 Kt to K 3 

88 B to Kt 2 (I) 

34 B to B sq 

35 P takes F 
86 B to Q B sq 

37 R to B 2 (m) 

38 Q B to B sq 

89 P to B 8 (o) 

40 P takes Kt 

41 F to Q R 4 

42 B to B 3 (p) 

43 B to Kt 4 

44 B toQ7 

45 B to Kt 5 . 

46 B to Q 2 

47 F to B 5 

48 B takes P 

49 F to Kt 4 (b) 

50 B to B 6 (t) 

51 B takes B 

52 B takes P ch 

53 R to Q B 6 

54 R to B 6 ch (v) 

55 B to B 5 

56 R takes Q P 

67 K to Kt 2 

68 RtoQB5 

69 B to B 2 



19 B takes B ch 

20 B to Kt 5 

21 K B to B eq (f ) 

22 Kt to Q Kt 6 (g) 

23 PtoBS 

24 B to Q B sq (h) 
26 B to Q sq 

26 P to Kt 8 

27 Kt to B 7 

28 BtoQ8 

29 B Ukes Kt 

30 Kt to K 5 

81 PtoB4 

82 R to Q B sq 

83 B to Kt 2 

34 P to B 6 

35 B takes F 

36 BtoKsq 

37 Kt to B 3 (n) 

38 Kt to Kt 5 
89 Kt Ukes Kt 

40 BtoQ3 

41 F to K Kt 4 

42 K to Kt 2 (q) 

43 K to Kt 3 

44 B to Q sq 

45 K to B 4 

46 B to Kt 6 (r) 

47 P takes F 

48 B to Q B sq 

49 K to B 5 
60 B takes B 

51 K takes P (n) 

52 K to Kt 5 

53 K to B 6 

54 K takes P 

56 B to Q B sq (w) 

66 R to B 8 oh 

67 B to B 5 

68 B to Q Kt 8 
59 K takes P 



Given up as a draw. 

Duration of the game, Seven hours, Twenty 

minntes. 

(a) The usual move at this point is B to Q 3. 
In the actual game the move in the text 
proves loss of time. 

(b) The wisdom of the early exchange of 
this Fawn is doubtful. 

(c) Necessary, as White would now ex- 
change the Pawns and establish an attack 
against the Q B P. 

(d) The best course, I think. If 16 Btakes 
B ch, 17 B takes B, 17 R to K sq, 18 R takes 
R ch, 18 Q takes R, 19 B to Q B sq, and 
White has some attack. 

(e) White would but improve the opponent's 
game by 18 Kt takes F, which wonld be met 
by 18 Kt takes P. 

(f) Black's twentieth move was hastily 
played, under the misapprehension that it 
could be followed up by F to B 3. The Bishop 
must retire to open a square for the Knight. 

(g) 22 Kt takes Kt. 23 P takes Kt, 23 Kt 
to K sq was, I think, better. 

(h) To force White to play his K B, which 
frees Black's Q Kt. 

(i) 27 B takes F, would give White, pro- 
bably, a decisive advantage. 

(k) Black threatens the capture of the 
Knight, followed up by the immediate advance 
of the Q F. 

(l; If 33 Kt takes Q P, 33 B to B 7. 



(m) The best move. White here conducts 
the difficult defence in the best style : If 87 
B to K sq, Black would win a Pawn at least, 
by 37 Kt to Q 7, 38 F to Kt 4, 88 Kt to B 6. 

39 Q B to B sq, 39 B takes Kt,40 F takes B^ 

40 B to B sq, ^. 

(n) If 37 Kt takes F, White replies with 
88 B takes P ch, [but, not good is 88 Kt 
takes F, 38 Kt to B 6 ch, 89 B takes Kt, 89 
B takes Kt] 38 B takes B, 39 Kt takes B, 
39 Kt to R 6 ch, 40 K to Kt 2, 40 B to Q sq, 

41 Kt to K 7 ch, and 42 Kt to B 6, winning, 
(o) 39 Kt takes Kt 39 R to K 8 ch 

40BtoBsq 40 B takes B 
would win back the lost Pawn. 

(p) 42 B to B sq followed up by 43 K to 
Kt 2 and 44 B to Q 3 was preferable ; but it 
is very questionable whether White can 
eflfect more than a draw. 

(q) The beginning of an advance which 
turns the tables. 

(r) A very important rejoinder : securing 
the further advance of the King, and shutting 
the adverse Bishop out. 

(s) If 49 B to B 7, Blaok answers 49 K to 
B 5 ; disastrous would be the reply 49 B to 
Q B sq, on account of 60 B takes B, and if 60 
B takes B, 51 B to K 8 checkmate. 

(t) If 50 B to Q 7 Black would continue 
with :— 



61 KtoKt2 

62 B to B 7 best 
58 B takes B 



50 FtoB4 

61 B to B 8 

62 B takes B 

63 B to Q 6 



and Black has a considerable advautag^e. 

(ii) Blaok played the latter part of this 
game well, but here he fails to make the 
most of the positiou, 51 P to *R 4 would 
hardly be answered, e.g. : — 

61 P to R 4 
62 R to K R6(orA) 62 K takes P 
68 R takes F ch 63 B to B 5 

54 B to B 7 

(If 54 K to B sq, 54 F to Kt 5) 

64 BtoKsq 

55 F to Kt 5 65 B takes P 

56 BtoKB7 
(If56FtoKt6, 56BtoB6) 

66 F to Kt 6 

67 F to Kt 6 67 B to Kt 6 ch 
68KtoBsq 68BtoQKt6 
59 F to Kt 7 59 P to Kt 6 

and Black ought to win. 
A. 
62 K to Kt 2 62 B to K B sq 

63BtoB2 63PtoKt6 

64 P takes P 61 K takes P 

66 P to Kt 6 55 P to R 6 

56 B to B 7 

[If 56 P to Kt 6, 66 P to B 6 ch, 57 KtoKt 
sq, 67F to B 7 ch, 68 K to Kt 2, 68 R to BJ3.] 
66 F to R 6 ch 

57 K to Kt sq 57 F to B 7 ch 

68 R takes P 68 B takes B ch 

69 B or K takes B 59 K to B 6 and 

wins, 
(v) The only move to save the game. If 
64 B to B 2, then 64 F to Kt 6, 55 B to B 2 
(there is nothing better), 56 B to K 8, 56 B to 
Q B 2, 56 P to Kt 6, and 67 B to B 7 oh. 
(w) 65 B to B 5 would be defended by :-^ 
56 B takes Q F 66 K to B 6 

67 B to Q 8 

[But, if 57 B to K B 5^ 67 B to Q B sq, 68 H 
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t9 Q B 6, 68 B to K Bq, Se P to Kt 5, 59B to ' 
9:7, 60 B to B sq, 60P toKt 6, &o.] 

67 B to B 8 (or £) 
68BtoK8 68BtAKB3 

69 P to Kt 6 59 B to K 6 ch 

60 B takes B ch 60 K takes B 

61 B to B 7 61 K takes P 

62 P to Kt 6 
tmd draws. 

E. 

57 B to B 2 

68 PtoQ5 68 BtoKB2 

69 B to K B 8, A». 
and Black cau but draw. 



GAME 124. 
Played on the 25tlL November. 



Opening. 

Black. 

W. N. POTTE*. 

1 PtoKS 

2 PtoQ4 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 BtoQB 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 B to K Kt 6 

9 Q takes B 

10 Q to B 3 

11 Kt takes P (d) 

12 K to B sq (f) 

13 B takes Q 

14 Q to B 3 
16 BtoK4 

16 Q B to Q sq 

17 B takes Kt oh 

18 P to B 4 

19 R takes B 



French 
White. 

J. H. ZUKKKTORT. 

liPtoK4 
a.PtoQ4 
8 P takes P 
4 Kt to K B 3 
6^ B to Q 3 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 B to K Kt 6 (a) 

9 B takes Kt (b) 

10 Kt takes P 

11 PtoKB3(c) 
19 Kt to K 7 ch (e) 

13 Kt takes Kt (g) 

14 Q Kt to B 5 
16 Q R takes B 

16 P to Q B 3 

17 P to K B 4 

18 Kt takes B 

19 Kt to Kt 3 

Besig^s. 

Duration of the game one hour and twenty 
minnteF. 

(a) This moye is satisfactory I think, bat 
the best course would be : — 

8KttoQKli5 8BtoK2 

9BtoKB4 9PtoQB3 

10 KttoB3 

(If 10 Kt takes P, 10 B to B 2, and Whito 
will lose the Knight.) 

(b) Bad, the proper continuation was 9 
K to R sq ; if then 9 Kt takes P, 10 Kt takes 
P, 10 Kt takes Kt, 11 P Ukes Kt, 11 B to B 
6, 12 B takes Kt, 12 P takes B, 13 Q to Q 2. 

(o) Ruinous, the only way to save the 
gtee was:— 

11 Q to B sq 11 Q takes Q beat 

(If 11 Q to B 4, 12 Kt to B 4, 12 K D takes 
Kt, 13 Q takes B, 13 B takes Kt, 14 P takes 
B, 14 Q R to Q sq. 16 P to B 8, and White 
keaps the pawn plos.) 

(d) Well played, in fact deciding the 



(•) There is nothing to be done h^ 12 B to 
K:2 or K 4« Black proceeds with 12 Kt takes 
Kt oh, 18 B takes Kt, 13 B takes P. 

(f) 12 B takes Kt would, of course, relieve 
White from his difficulties. 

(g) If 13 Kt to B 6, 13 B takes K Kt, 
mnaing a piece. 



GAME 125. 
Irr^nlar Opening. 
Played on the 27th November. 
Whito. Black. 

W. N. Potter. J. H. Zukebtobt. 

lPtoKB4 lPtoQ4 

2PtoK3 2KttoKB3 

3KttoKB3 3PtoK3 

4BtoK2 4BtoQ3 

5 Castles 6 Castles 

6PtoQ3 6PtoQKt3(a) 

7PtoKB3 7PtoB4 

8QtoKeq 8KttoB3 

9 P to K Kt 4 (b) 9 P to K 4 (c) 

10 Q to B 4 10 P to K 5 

11 Kt to K sq 11 Kt to K 2 

12 Kt to Q B 3 12 P takes P 

13 P takes P 13 P to Q 5 

14 Kt to K 4 (d) 14 P takes P 

15 Kt takes Kt ch 16 P takes Kt 

16 B takes P 16 Kt to Kt 3 (e) 

17 Q to Kt 3 17 P to B 4 (0 

18 P to Kt 5 18 B to K sq 

19 Kt to B 2 19 B to Kt 2 (g) 
20QBtoK8q 20QtoB2 

21 B to Q 2 (h) 21 B to K 2 

22 B to Q sq 22 Q B to K sq 

23 B takes B 23 B takes B 
24PtoKE4(i) 24PtoB5 

25 P to B 6 (k) 26 P takes P 

26 P takes Kt (1) 26 P takes Kt 

27 PtakesBPoh(m) 27 B takes P 

28 B to B 5 28 B to K 2 

29 Q to Kt 3 ch 29 K to B sq 

30 Q to K B 3 30 Q to B 4 ch 

31 K to R 2 31 R to K 8 (n) 

32 Q to Q Kt 3 82 B to Q 4 

38 Q to Q 3 33 P queens (o) 

34 B takes Q 34 B takes B 

85 Q takes P ch 36 K to Kt sq (p) 

36 B takes B 36 Q to K B 7 oh 

37 K to B 3 37 B to Kt 7 ch 

38 K to Kt 4 38 B to B 6 ch 
89 KtoR3 39 Q toKt7ch 

40 K to R 4 40 Q to B 7 oh (q) 

41 K to R 3 41 B to Kt 7 oh 

42 K to Kt 4 42 B to B 6 ch 

43 K to R 3 48 Q to Kt 7 oh 
44KtoB4 44QtoB7ch 
45 K to R 3 46 Q to Kt 7 ch 
46KtoR4 46QtoR7ch 

47 Q to R 3 47 Q takes P ch (r) 

48 B to Kt 4 48 B takes B 

49 Q takes B 

Given np as a draw (a). 
Duration of the game over 6 hours. 

(a) Necessary, to be ready to play B to 
Kt 2, whenever White threatens to advance 
his K P. 

(b) This premature advance must involve 
his own King in difficulties. 

(c) The right rejoinder : preparing to dis. 
lodge the advorso Knight and opening the 
file for the Q B. 

(d) 14 P takes P was preferable ; the move 
in the text gives Black the opportunity to 
weaken the opponent's game on both flanks. 

(e) Black takes now the attaok in his 
hand (see note b) and turns all his forces 
against the weak flank of the adverse King. 



27 B takes B 

28 BtoKsq 

29 B takes Kt 
80 Q to B 2 



From this point to ths 82nd move Black pro* 
oe«ds in tbs best wa j. 

(f) To prevent the later advance of White'r 
B P. 

(g) 19 Q to B 2 at once waa not preferaUe^, 
as. white may reply 20 Q B to K sq, and Black 
cannot then saorifice the exchange (K takea 
B)-with any advantage. 

(h) Black threatened 21 B takes B ; if 
then 22 Q takes B, (22 Kt takes R, 2:frKt 
takes P, 28 Q to B 4, 23 Kt to Kt 3), 28. 
B takes P, 23 B takes B best, 23 Kt takesB, 
&c. 

(i) 24 P to Kt 3 woald avail nought, SB 
Black answers P to Kt 4. 

(k) If 26 P takes P, 26 B to K 5, foicing 
the game, 

(1) 26 Kt to Kt 4 was not preferable on 
account of : 

26 BtoK7 

27 P takes B 

28 Kt takes P 

29 B takes B 

30 B to Q 7 
(m) 27 P takes B P ch woald be oontinaad 

by 27 K takes P, 28 Q to B 3 ch, 28 Kto 
Kt sq, 29 B to Q B 3, 29 P to B 3, and 80 B 
to B 2. If 27 B to Q B 3, then 27 B P takss 
P, 28 B takes P, 28 Bto K 7, 29 B to Kt3 
ch, 27 K to B sq, and White must give np his 
Queen. 

(n) A nice coup, threatening to play 82 P 
to B 8 queening, 88 B takes Q, 38 B takes B. 
The Book cannot be taken of coarse, 
(o) The strongest continuation was : 
33 B to B 6 
34 QtoKB3(orX) 34 B takes B 
36 Q to R 8 oh 36 K to Kt 2 
36 B to B 8 ch 36 Q tks B, and wins 

(X) 
34QtoQB8 84BtoK4 

85 B takes B 35 Q to B 7 ch 

36 K to B 3 36 B to B 8 ch, Ab. 

A simple way of winning the game was : — 
83 B takes R 
34 Q takes B 34 Q to Q 6 

36 B to B sq best 35 Q B takes P 
36KtoKt3 36BtoQ4 

and Black has the far superior position, and 
is two Pawns ahead. 

(p) Giving the game out of hand at the 
last moment : 35 K to K 2 wins against any 
play. Should White then proceed to check, 
Black will bring his King in safety on the 
Queen's side, and so remain a piece ahead ; 
should White capture the Book at once, then 
the following continuation is equally deciding; 

86 R takes B 36 Q to K B 7 oh 

37 K to B 3 37 B to Kt 7 ch 
88 K to Kt 4 38 B to B 6 ch 
39 K to R 3 39 Q to Kt 7 ch 
10 K to R 4 40 Q to R 7 oh 

41 Q to R 3 41 Q takes P oh 

42 B to Kt 4 42 B takes B 

43 Q takes B 43 Q takes B 

44 Q to K 4 ch 44 K to Q sq 
45QtoB8ch 45 Q to B sq 

46 Q takes P 46 Q to B 5 oh, ^. 

(q) I repeated here the moves to gain tinft' 
for re-ezaniination of the position. 

(r) 47 Q takes Q ch and 48 B takm Br 
would but draw. 

(s) Blaok can now give perpetual ohask. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led 



HAND No. 231. 

Played at tho Junior Portland Club. 
Score love all. Z tonui up Club 3. 
Major 
Solomon. F. H. Lewis. Lawrie. A. P. Behtieff. 
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HAND No. 232. 

Soore love all. Z tnmB up Diamond 6. 
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HAND No. 233. 
Played at the Pembridge Club, 11th Nov. 1675. 
Score 2 all. 
Z turne up Hearts Queen. 
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HAND Na 231. 

KoTES.— Trick 3.— Why force B ? The lead of Tramp 10 is clearly from weakness. The best Heart would hare been a yttf 
ttfeAil card. Trick 7. — A's best chance is to pass the Kg. Trick 1 1.— This is very pretty. Z knows that Spade Kg. 10 is behind 
bim, with the Trump Kn., and he knows also that B has nothing but Hearts, of which he, Z, has the best, and he can therefore 
) the trick by passing the Diamond Qn. 



HAND No. 232- 

NoTBS. — ^With four Spades to the 9, we see no justification for the trump lead. Trick 6. — Z knows that his partner has the 
D Kn, and he can thu» get in his Clubs. A ought not to have led out the Kg, to clear his adversaries' suit This is a soment'hat 
€ttfy conp^ but the young pla3iers may consider tor themselves how often such chances occur, and how often the chance is missed. 
If the Deader desires further to moralise, let him try to place himself in A*s position. His right hand adversary's suit is Hearts, of 
which he has Ace Knave, the major tcnace ; his left hand adversary's suit is Clubs, of which he has the best, and his partner has toU 
himi by his discard at trick 5, that his suit is Spades. A dashes all these advantages to the ground, and comes to utter grief. 



HAND No. 233. 

Note.— This hand is cqrious ; it is also illustrative of an inability— very prevalent here— to resist weakness, and count thirteen* 
Vide Trick 2, the lead of the single Kg.» and Trick 10, the finesse of the Trump. 




Na 116.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 



□ Hni 



0^0 
0^0 



O 

o 
o ol 



o o 
o 0\ 



o rcH w^ [♦? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



X's Hand. 



9-p 






9 9 

s? _9 







4 



o o 

0%\ 



o ♦ 

o ♦ 



4> ♦ 

4* * 



Era 



B's Hand. 



9 S? 



S? 
9 9 




»54 



9—9 

S? 9 
9 9 



9^9 

sis 



© 



■ 



♦ ♦I ♦♦ 



Z's Hand. 



BCji 



♦ ♦ 
♦ 





Spades trumps. A to lead. How many tricks do A and B make? 



4» ♦ 



S3 l*i* 

mm ^ "^ 

mm *A^ 

♦7* RT^ 

♦♦♦ ♦ 
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LICENCED HOUSES— STOCK EXCHANGE. 

" Ganestcfn for whole patrimoniefl play ; 
The steward brings the deeds which moBb oonyey 
The whole estate." Dbtdxn. 

In a Notice to Correspondents in the J^iM, of the 13th ult., appeared the following : — 

** Coal Sxchangb.— Yoq would not be brealunsr the law by hirinff n rniTBte room at an hotel for the pnrposes of a 
Whist Chib." 

As this seems to us bad law, we think it right to call attention to the subject, for fear some of our readers should 
unwittingly break the law. The risk of playing in a licensed house is, that the players may be summoned 
before a bench of magistrates who are not card players ; and as the belief is current that all card play is 
gambling in its worst form, they would probably have a lecture inflicted upon them, and be held up to the world as 
very bad and wicked men. As we understand the law, the police have a right to enter any room in a licensed - 
house> and if gambling at cards or billiards is going on, they can take the names of the players and any other 
person in the room, and summon them before the magistrates. If the players are known to the police, or if 
they give their correct names and addresses, this is all that the police can legally do ; but if the 
persons present refuse their names, the police could take them to the police station. This is so far as the 
players and visitors are concerned; but then comes in the question of the proprietor of the house. Sea 17 of 
tiie last Licensing Act is as follows : — 

" PSN ALTT 70B FERMiTTiNG Gaxing. — If any licensed person suffers any gaining or any unlawful game to be carried on cm 
liis premises .... be shall be liable to a penai^ not exceeding, for the first offence, £10 ; and not exceeding, for the second 
••cr any snbseqnent offence, £20. 

" Any conyiction for an offence under this section shall, unless the oonTicting magistrates otherwise direct, be recorded on 
the lioenoe of the person conyicted." 

This is a very severe penalty to the holder of a licence, and therefore it behoves visitors and hotel propri- 
etors to be careful. The writer in the FtWd (obviously a layman) speaks as if law and common sense were 
synonymous terms. He will do well to consider, that the laws governing gaming and public houses are 
seldom founded on common sense. There is no nation under the sun that ever treated this subject as men of 
the world. The publican's have, to some extent, taken care of themselves here, by using their political 
power I but notwithstanding this, they are subject to indignities to which no class in a free country ought ta 
submit tamely. Billiards is a lawful game, yet when played in a public house, for money, it is unlawful. 

A publican who plays in his own room at 3d points is subject to the penalty above quoted, and the 
case actually occurred under the old licencing act. Patten v. Rhymer, 29 L. J., in which the court upheld 
the conviction. There are few publicans that do not run the risk of being caught in the meshes of this Act* 
How few men play at Billiards for love ; yet to play for 6d makes the game gambling, and, therefore, unlawfuL 
Look at our visitors at Scarborough in the season : they take a private room ; they say, this is my castle ; 
here I do as I like ; yet they are exactly in the same position as any other gambler in a licensed house, />. 
the police can enter their private room. The Jue/d writer could not conceive the legislature should commit 
such follies. They make the publican find accommodation for travellers, and yet they will not permit the 
traveller to do in his own private room the very same act that they permit him to do in his own house 
or club, and they visit the visitors' sins on the publican. The Old Westminster Chess Club always had 
rooms in a licenced house, but one day a worthy man (whose name is known to us), and who had been one 
of the worst delinquents as regards sitting up, informed the authorities at Scotland Yard that card playing for 
money took place in their rooms. Happy man! To be an informer. The object of contempt of ones' fellows 
must give some satisfaction. Revenge is sweet, and he has his reward. The Club's rent was j£26o per 
annum. The proprietor had no right to enter the Club rooms. He had no right to know what took place in 
those rooms. The club had existed since 1862. Its president was for many years one of our London 
magistrates, and yet, on receipt of information from Scotland Yard, that proceedings would be taken against 
the landlord, the club was forced to give way. The club was broken up, and private rooms had to be taken 
in a non-Hcenced house.. One little piece of practical knowledge is better than all the theory in the worlds 
With our London magistrates (except Mr. Knox, whose views and actions no one can predicate), the risk to 
the members was nothing, but, for the sake of the landlord, there clearly was no other course open to the club. 
It is true that in a case brought up from Worcester last week, Bosley v. Davis, some doubt is thrown on our 
version of the law, but we think it will be found that the^ confusion in the matter rests on the fact that in their 
conviction the magistrates jumbled up together the ist and 2nd sub sections of the Licencing Act and the 
Betting Act, instead of keeping to the ist sub section of the Licencing Act alone, above set forth, and 
also the point is left in doubt whether the card playing took place to the knowledge of the proprietor 
of the Hotel. The word "knowingly" in tiie old act is omitted in this; however, the fact remains that 
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the magistrates convicted. The landlord may have a right to prove that he had no notice of the gaming, 
but could it be successfully contended that, if he let his rooms to a Whist Club, that he did not know 
the members would play for money. He must be answerable for the consequences of his acts. We live 
in an age of cant and humbug. We imagine that card playing is gambling. There is no reason 
whatever why card play should be accompanied by gambling, but, in the eyes of the law, the country 
Squire . and Parson, who play their shilling points, are gamblers. The old French law made the question 
gambling or not depend on a man's means, and in their view, as in ours, the parson playing hia 
shilling points i; not a gambler. Those immaculate individuals who throw in for ;^i 0,000 in the Stock 
Exchange are not gamblers. There is no doubt about the injury to the public occasioned at the present 
time by the excessive amount of speculation in the City. Merchants, whose business was formerly to 
buy in one mirket and sell in another, at a higher price, find that the old profits are not to be obtained. 
They live at the same rate that they did when the profits were made, and in order to meet the deficiencies 
they gamble at the Stock Exchange. But mamma and papa, in the Country, know nothing: of these things ; 
all they know is that A or B gamble, and they take it for granted that this means pla)ring at cards for shilling 
points; yet we have known men who would gamble on the Stock Exchange, for ;£" 10,000, refuse to play for 
^2 bets at Whist. In former times it was the man of the greatest intellect that took the lead. Now the Stock 
Exchange is our Golden Calf, and we bow down and worship it. Who may be the man that bells the cat 
in this institution we know not, but whoever he his, A begins to sell, and the rest follow like a flock of sheep. 
They say this stock is bad, and thereupon all begin to sell ; and by mere force of selling they create the 
panic they desire, and the poor holders are frightened out of their wits, and sacrifice their hard-earned money. 
But, then, have we not a press? Do we not glory in our free press? Do not the writers in these journals 
try to steady the people, and allay the alarm ? Sampson used to do so. He may have been as bad as he 
was painted, but, in his time at any rate, there was a man with a head and a nerve, and now there is none. 
And some of the papers, be it said to their shame and disgrace, use their power for the very purpose 
of running down stock. A is a speculator, he sells largely stock B ; he tells his friends to do the same : 
the ball is set rolling. The Stock Exchange follows suit, and, thereupon, comes forward a rumour that 
there is something wrong with B stock, and this is followed by a stinging article against B stock, written 
by A or his satellites, in his own organ, and the coup is brought about. Gambling this? aye! But 
gambling with cogged dice ! That all our press (rotten and dishonest as we believe it to be,) acts in this 
way, we do not assert, but the wit and go is all on one side, with dullness and incompetency on the other. 
Gambling at the table is nearly a thing of the past. Gambling at cards has not, in our judgment, increased 
since Dryden*s time. Both these sorts of gambling were fair. The profit of the table we knew : the skill 
of the Whist players we knew ; but, in the gambling on the Stock Exchange, the table profit is often unknown : 
whilst the brokerage is certain. The difference between the buying and selling price is uncertain. Yet this 
gambling goes on increasing year by year, by giant strides, and we have no journalist equal to the occasion, 
to enlighten the public as to the schemes brought forward, even when it is a pure question of geography, 
size, and resources of a country, or of mechanical science. Wise, indeed, they are after the event. No one 
now can say anything in favour of Honduras, or Paraguay, or Turkey. The critics say : " Every one knew ! " 
But why did no one in the press write what they knew? Why wait until the smash comes; and when 
it came, why try to make the matter worse, except for the benefit of the operators ? 



THE DISCARD. 

The following very valuable article has appeared in Tke Field ixom the pen of Cavendish : — 



THE PRINCIPLES OF DISCARDING. 

Sia, — The old system of diecardiDg, thoogh anscientific, had 
atkastthe merit of extreme simplicity. It Y^as just this: 
'v\-ben not able to follow suit, let your first discard be from 
your weakest suit. Yonr pmrtner in his subsequent leads is 
thus directed to your strong suit, and will refrain from leading 
the suit in which, by your original discard, you have told him 
you are weak. 

Several years ago, some whist enthusiasts, amongst whom 
were "Mogul" and myself, played a number of experimental 
rnbberfi, the cards of each hand being recorded as they were 
played, and the play being freely discussed afterwards. In 
the coarse of discussion, it was observed, first I think by 
" i^Iogiil," that in several bands the discard from a weak suit, 
when the adversaries had evidently in their hands the command 
( f ti umps, had resulted very disastrously. This caused us to 
consider whether the weak suits should not be protected under 
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these circumstances, and we finally came to the oonclusion 
that discards should be divided into two classoH, viz. ordinary 
discards and forced discards. These I proceed to distinguish. 

The reason a weak suit is chosen for the discard is that, 
when a strong suit is broken into, the number of long cards 
which might be brought in, if the suit is ever established, are 
lessened, and so many potential ^tricks are consequently lost. 
But little harm, certainly none of this kind of harm, is done 
by throwing away from a weak suit — in other words, from a 
suit that can never be bronp^ht in. But when the adversaries 
have declared great strength in trumps, the chance of bringing 
in a suit is reduced to a minimum. Th« smaU cards of yonr 
long suit are valueless to you, on the assumption that you can 
■ never bring it in. That suit will protect itself, so far as its 
high cards are concerned; but the weak suits require pro- 
tection. Thus, by guarding honours, or by keeping four cards 
to a ten or a nine, a trick is often won, or the establishment of 
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an adrerse suit prevented. It was this point, indeed, which 
first led ns to condemn the invariable weak soit discard ; the 
remark was frequently made, " I was obb'ged to deceive yon 
there, partner, and to throw my long snit, in order to keep my 
long guarded in another suit." This, of course, when the 
gune was in danger. Honours in weak suits may be freely 
migniarded by the players who have strong tramp hands, but the 
guards should be religiously preserved by those who are weak. 

Our discussions resulted in our laying down the following 
rule for our own guidance, viz. : When you see from the fall of the 
cards that there is no probability of bringing inyowovm or your 
partner' slong suit^cUscard origivuillyfroinyour best-protected suit. 
This I may call the foundation of the modern system of dis- 
carding ; it has been adopted by all the best players with whom 
I am acquainted. 

For the sake of having a short and easily remembered rnle, 
liowever, it is the fashion to say, "Discard originally from 
your strong suit when the adversaries lend tramps." No donbt 
yon will bo right in your discard iu most cases, bat this 
aphorism does not truly express the conditions. Two cases which 
hsLTe lately occurred (with players really above the average, 
and who adopt the mo^lem system) in which the discard was 
misunderstood will, I think, be of interest, and will show 
clearly the consideration that should influence both the dis- 
carder and the diacardee. 

In the first place I assume that the discard from strength is 
adopted by A and B (partners), and that they have confidence 
in each other, so that when trumps are declared against them 
each will give his partner credit for strength in the suit from 
which he originally threw away. This, of courso, materially 
affacts the subsequent leads. A or B (unless he has a very 
strong suit of his own) will probably select for his lead the 
•nit which his partner first discarded, i.e., in which he has 
shown strength. 

B deals, and turns up the eight of clubs. Z (origiual leader) 
plays a club, A (second player) follows suit, Y puts on ace, B 
plays king. This shows that B has the seqaonce from the 
king to the eight in trumps, and therefore that, though the 
exponents have led trumps, they have anything but the oom- 
iMUid of the suit. Y returns the trump, B wins the trick, A 
has no more trumps, and, because the adversaries are leading 
trumps, discards fh)m his strong suit ! B (a very good player) 



draws all the trumps, and, having no particular strength of his 
own, refrains from leading the soit originally discarded by A, 
the consequence being the loss of several tricks. Of course, 
A's play was like the talking of a parrot. He had heard some- 
how that he should discard from his strong sait on an adverse 
trump lead, and he said his lesson machinalementf without 
taking the trouble to use his judgment, if he had any. True 
there was an adverse tramp leud, bat there was also a demon* 
stration of ? cat strength in tmmps in his partner's hand. So 
far from A' chance of bringing in a suit being nil, he had a 
very good < iionce, aided by his partner's trumps. He should 
have played on the offensive, not on the defensive, and have 
discarded his weak suit, just as though his partuer hod made 
the original trump lead. 

The other case is less easy. AB again partners against 
YZ ; AB start oflf with tramps, and they draw all the trumps 
but one, viz., the knave, one other smaller one being in, and 
they then open a strong uuit, in which they make several trioks» 
At this period of the hand it is necessary, in orJor to save the 
game, that Y should hold ihe knave of trumps. Z, therefore 
is bound to place that card in his partner's hand. There being 
but one smnller trump in, Z should give the command of 
trumps to Y, notvnthstanding that AB led them originally. 
Z now (trick 6) has the lead for the first time, aud Y has to 
make his first discard. Y discards from his weak suit because 
he has the command of trumps. Z, mistaking the character 
of the discard, concludes (the adversaries having led trumps 
originally) that it is a diaoai-d from a strong suit, and leads it 
immediately. Y gets forced, and, though he and his partner 
have the entiie command of the fuurth snit, they never bring 
it in. 

The conclusion I have arrived at from these and similar 
instances which I have from time to time noticed is, that the 
modern system of discarding requires so much jadgmentinits 
application as to be lathera stumbling block than an assirftance 
to the ordinary run of players. This is a pity, as there can be 
no doubt bat that the classing of discards into ordinary and 
forced is sound in principle, and adds beauty to the game. I 
have been prompted to write this letter in hopes of seeing 
this classification more generally adopted, aud its limitations 
more distinctly served and acted on. 

Cavvndish. 



The views of the writer are very much in accord with our remarks on the same subject in Vol. VII. p. 56^ 
and elsewhere, and his remarks on the same subject in the last edition of his work on Whist. The principle is 
to discard from your weakest suit. But the discard must be governed by the question, " Is it your partner, or 
your adversary who is playing the strong game? " If the former, you play also for a strong game. If the 
latter, you must play a protective game. So far we are agreed, but Cavendish carries us to the logical 
deduction from these premises. Thus : if A and B are playing a strong game, and Z, knowing the fact, acts 
on this principle, when X gets in he is not to attack the suit from which Z has not discarded, as would be the 
ordinary rule, but rather the suit from which he has discarded. The subject is difficult when we get out 
of the beaten track. When we are playing a protective game, the discard of the one partner is often influenced 
by the discard of the other, and if the player acts on the suggestion of Cavendish, he must be very careful 
about his partner ; for, as your course of action is difficult, so is it more probable that your partner will fail to- 
understand your tactics, and you run more than the ordinary risk of a scolding. 



FINE WHIST. 

To ihe Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Dear Sir, — Can you spare me a corner for the following : I led, originally, Diamond 2. My partner, third 
liand, having King, 9, 4, 3, played the 9, which drew the Ace. At the end of the hand partner said, he thought 
we had got the best of that hand. I replied, I thought we had, but, asking for information only, might I enquire 
why he finessed so deeply? " Finessed, what do you mean ?*' Why, you put on the 9, having the King in your 
hand. " Put on the King, not if I know it. I don't put on the Eng before the Ace is out ; I think I know Whist 
better than that" I collapsed. Later in the hand I led Club Knave (the best) ; my partner had no Club, but the 
thirteenth trump, and he put it on. At the end of the hand my partner said, he thought " we had done very well," 
to which I replied, if you had not trumped my winning Club, I could have brought in three more Clubs. " Oh ! ^^ 
said my partner, ^ I always make it a rule to trump everything under a Queen^ and I find it answers to do so." 

Yours truly, M; 
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^ain-atTfiarutv le ra c voiriig noluty vwo OPESTES 

" Urged by what apparitions do you rave thus ?" 



To t?u Editor of The Westmii^ster Papers. 

Sir, — I believe " Blue Peter"* was invented at the Portland — the lead of tlie lowest card but one with a suit 
of five at the County. It has been reserved for our Club to inaugurate and establish raving. So general has 
become the contagion, that we all rave, more or less. Our chief raver — who ought to be the wisest amongst 
us — displays his skill in this respect sometimes to a fearful extent. It is an astounding spectacle to behold 
him, after storming at the completion of a game, his face so purple and swollen that it seems almost impos- 
sible that he should not burst somewhere. Folding his arms, he maliciously surveys his partner, and enquires, 
** Supposing you are right, could we have saved the game ? " Answer this ! Should his partner — a raver of 
lesser degree — venture to reply, " We could," another outbreak is sure to follow, which, unless the rubber happen 
to be ended, is suddenly renewed during the play of the next hand. No remonstrance can stop this man — 
rave he must and will. That is inevitable. It is a curious fact that we have also a Major of something (not 
canoes) in our Club. He is rather a subdued, bitter, raver — in the nagging style. Of the two, I prefer the 
chief, for at times he is humorous. The Major raves never. He simply nags, and aggravates both his partner 
and opponents to an extent almost unendurable. He generally holds cards good enough to win the game ; 
and his ingenuity is not unfrequcntly tested as to how not to win. He sometimes succeeds, however, and 
then recrimination begins in the following form : — " Didn't you see my Peter ? " Reply — " If you wanted to 
lead trumps, why not do so when you had the lead ? " Answer — " I never had the lead ; and, if I had, I 
wanted a lead through." '*What! with six trumps and two honours?" ^*Of course, I did"; and so on. 
Then we have a surly, scowling raver. There can be no mistake about his character. He scowls, froims, 
knits his brow, tosses his head, and sometimes — though rarely — condescends to smile. He does not rave 
violently, but viciously j and discourses in the following strain: — " Couldn't you lead me a Club?" '*You 
saw I had discarded a Spaded' " Well, if you did, my suit was Spades — a better suit, I think, than yours." 
Answer — " Never mind that : I wanted a Club, and you ought to have led it Never saw such play." 

Next follows the excitable raver. He drops his cards, springs from his seat, shouts ; talks volubly in such 
English as he can command; He knows nothing ot Whist, and is, I believe, conscious of this defect, but the 
contagion has been too much for his excitable nature. In addition to these amiable characters, we have 
generally the advantage of a chorus of bystanding ravers, all shouting simultaneously — some interested in 
bets, others not. But all appear equally excited, and keep up such a persistent, frightful din, as would not 
be tolerated in any other Club, or place, than ours. I lately caught the quietest and mildest of our players 
joining in this general hubbub, — I believe quite unconsciously, as, on my remonstrating with him, he simply 
said, he " didn't." 

Now, can nothing be done to prevent this intolerable nuisance ? It would not be borne by any other 
society of gentlemen in Phigland, why should it be tolerated by us ? If a stranger be present, he is first 
frightened, then disgusted, and eventually leaves the room wondering. 

Once in every year a festival is held at Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. Some time since I had the honour to 
receive an invitation. The amusements were very varied, card playing was popular. I played rubber after rubber 
there without hearing so much as a murmur, and certainly nothing approaching a rave. What would thesje 
poor lunatics think, could they be transported amongst us on a regular field day, when our chief, the military 
member, and the scowler are in full force. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Bristol Club. Machaon. 

12th November 1875. 

[We publish Machaon's letter. He is an old correspondent, and an accurate observer; but we confess 
we are sorry that he has written, and that we cannot, in justice to him, exclude his letter from our columns, 
for the subject is nauseating. From Central Africa to John o' Groat's, and down to Bristol (not Clifton mind), 
we have the same reports ; the same want of breeding \ the acts of madmen, or the lowest brutes ; and it would 
seem we are powerless. We " kick against the pricks," and our toes are hurt, but the noisy, quarrelsome 
Whist players' withers are unwrung. These Whist players have no conscience, and, like our corporation, 
have nothing to be kicked. We give up, in sheer despair. There is not a struggle left in us. — Ed, W, P.] 

* We gave, in these columns, Vol. I., p. 105, an example of the Natural Peter, which occurred in play to Cam, m 
the year 1841. 
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ECARTE. 

Calculation for Leader — €ontintied, 
X. — ^Two trumps, King of a suit, Knave of another, 7 of the remaining suit. 



♦ +1 i^*'*' 



Case calculated 

Clubs trumps ^ ^ ^♦^ ■ 

Possible hands for D 

Three or more trumps 

2 T3C 

2 T 2 C I of above 14 cards (any A or B) 

2 T I C 2 of above 14 cards 

2 T K and Q B i of above 12 cards (low B any A) 

2 T K or Q B 2 of above 1 2 cards 

2 T 3 of above 12 cards 

I T4C 

I T 3 C K or Q B 

I T 3 C I of above 12 cards 

I T 2 C K and Q B 

iT2CKorQBiof above 12 cards 

I T 2 C 2 of above 1 2 cards 

I T I C; K and Q B i of above 12 cards 

I T I C; KorQB2 of above 12 cards 

I T I C 3 of above 12 cards 

I T K and Q B 2 of above 1 2 cards 

I T K or Q B 3 of above 1 2 cards 

I T 4 of above 1 2 cards 

No trumps 



J 



O O 

o o 



See table 



6*4 X r«-s 








••4 X ^ X "•»» 

, X y X J 




•?xr,'xi2 




«;* X 2 X nr" 




6-4 X iTirio 
2 ^ as 


2,200 


5 8-S-4 


175 


5x73»X2 




5X7^^5X12 


2,100 


5-V-V 




5X^,6X2X12 




^x^ex^u 


6,930 


5X7x',ixi2 




5 X 7 X 2 X 1*3" 




5x7x^^0 


7,700 


5x7x^1 


330 


5X2xi=J»i» 


2,200 


- X 1»11W9 


2,475 


See table 


20,349 




350 
2,520 

420 

4,620 



44,459 



21,321 



XL — Two trumps, King of a suit, Ace of another, 9 of the third. 



♦ 4. 




V 



) 



Case calculated 
Clubs trumps 

Possible hands for D 
Three or more trumps 

2 T 3 of above 13 cards (any A low B low C) 
' 2 T 2 of above 13 cards i winning B or 
2 T I of above 13 cards 2 winning B or C 
2 T 3 winning B or C 

I T 4 of above 13 cards 
I T 3 of above 13 cards i winning B or C 
I T 2 of above 13 cards 2 winning B 
I T 2 of above 13 cards 2 winning C 







^ 


"0 




© 


1 


0^0 
0^0 


■ I 




) 








J 




L wins 


See table 








5-4 w is-ia-11 
a ^ a-8 






2,860 


Vx'V'xS 








Vxi3xy 








5-4 w errs 
a X 53 








5 ^ a-8-4 






3.575 


5X»af.V'x8 






11,440 


SX»»i«x7 






1,170 


5X- 


•la V »•* 
2 X 3 






3,900 



Leads 
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I T 2 of above 13 cards i winning B i winning C 
1 T I of above 13 cards 3 winning B 
I T I of above 13 cards 2 winning B i winning C 
I T I of above 13 cards i winning B 2 winning 
I T I of above 13 cards 3 winning C 

I T 3 winning B i winning G 

I T 2 winning B 2 winning C 

I T I winning B 3 winning 

I T 4 winning 

No trump 
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5X'V»X3X5 




5.850 


Sxiax"?,' 


65 




5x13x^x5 




975 


S5<i3X3xV 




1,950 


SX13XVI;' 


650 




SX?,"X5 




25 


SxVxV 




150 


S^S^'n 




150 


5 X «4 


25 




See table 


20,349 





44,034 



21,746 



XII. — Two trumps, King of a suit, lo in each of the others. 



Case calculated 
Spades trumps 

Possible hands for D 

Three or more trumps 

2 T 3 of above 13 cards 

2 T 2 of above 13 cards 

2 T I of above 13 cards 

2T 

I T 4 of above 13 cards 

I T 3 of above 13 cards 

I T 2 of above 13 cards 

I T 2 of above 13 cards 

I T 2 of above 13 cards 

I T I of above 13 cards 

I T I of above 13 cards 

I T I of above 13 cards 

I T I of above 13 cards 

I T 

I T 

iT 

iT 

XT 

No trump 



4 4 4 4 



(any A low B low C) 

1 higher B or G 

2 higher B or C 

3 higher B or C 

1 higher B or C 

2 higher B 

2 winning G 

1 higher B i winning C 

3 higher B 

2 higher B i winning C 

1 higher B 2 winning G 

3 winning G 

4 higher B 

3 higher B i winning G 

2 higher B 2 winning G 
I higher B 3 winning G 

4 winning G 










See table 

5-4 ^ IS-IS-U 

s '^ 13 1 

6-4 w 8-7*6 

s *-s 

- X is-w-irio 
5 «a-4 

5 X iy»" X 8 
5 « 1 

^Xiyax4^3 

4X4 



C1SM3> 



5Ki3K*;»x4 
5X13X4XV 

5x 4-8-a-i 



:xlS*''^ 



c«> 



5 
5 

5 

See table 



4*8 
i 

4-3-« 
2*3 



^ a-3-4 



L wins 
2,860 



3,575 

11,440 
2,340 
2,340 

260 



260 

5 



5 
20,349 

43»434 



Leads 




6,240 

1.560 
1,560 



80 

180 

80 



22,346 



CAVENDISH ON SIXTY-SIX. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— De la Rue & Co., whose cards most of us have used, have just published a Pocket 
Guide to Sixty-six, by Cavendish. That high authority came down to my Utde place, specially to try a game 
or two with me, and to come to some agreement as to the rules. The game is jast now growing very fa^on* 
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able, and, when played with rigour, is most enjoyable for skilful and daring players. To me it seems that 
Cavendish's code takes the backbone out of it, and leaves it utterly lifeless. 

1. I object to using the word marriages for the twenties and forties of the game. 

2. "The non-dealer cannot declare " a twenty or forty "when he leads his first card." A gross mistake,. 
and most destructive of good play. Suppose the non-dealer leads with a forty, and the dealer puts on ace or 
ten, and shuts up (Cavendish prefers to say " closes "), a most exciting game may ensue. 

3. Last six tricks. — " It is not compulsory to win the trick :" bu' it; is compulsory to trump if you cannot 
follow suit. This leads to charming bits of finesse. 

4. " AffditioH often far the twelfth trickP — A most ridiculous idea, demolishing some of the subtlest play. 
A may be able to get to 65 on the last trick ; B, unable to win the game, may be able to make it " Love 
all," in which case the last dealer must deal again. If ten is thrown in for the final trick, this bit of strategy is 
lost 

5. " The game is set'en points up J' — It is nine, and for an obvious reason. By a successful shut up 
you may win three, and three such shuts up are game. This I have done myself, many a time. 

6. " 77ie points may be scored as at Long Whists — They are scored with cards, by a five and a 
four, or a six and a three. 

7. "// will he observed that the player, first correctly announcing sixty-six unns, not the one first 
arriinng at sixfy-six" — This is a puzzler. Suppose I am second hand, and have a forty and ten of trumps, 
and a twenty, can I announce sixty-six, having a possible seventy ? My opponent may shut up, lead ace> 
and bring out a suit which I am obliged to follow. 

8. " He may close after winning a trich" — This deprives the game of one of its most lively varieties. 
Nothing is more amusing than to shut up on the cards dealt you. With ace, ten, and a twenty, or with ten 
alone and a forty, your chance is good ; but your opponent, in either case, may be too strong for you. 

9. A rule on p. 9, on shutting up, too long to quote, is entirely wrong. Briefly, if you shut up and do not 
win, you forfeit two points in addition to your natural loss. The amusement of the game mainly depends on 
die risk of shutting up, a dashing manoeuvre that is very like a cavalry charge. 

The game is a fashion for the moment, and is certainly, played as it should be, a pleasant affair for winter 
evenings. Cavendish is a high authority on cards. But, in this case, I hold that he is wrong in many points^ 
more indeed than I have named, for fear of editorial exclusion ; and I protest against a code of rules that would 
take all the spirit and subtlety out of a really brilliant game. 

* Mortimer Collins. 

P.S. — Ladies who have not learnt Sixty-six, may like to know that it is a charming game for flirtation. 
The Knaves, on properly printed Sixty-six cards, are all Cupids. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

We have a recollection of being compared, by an irreverent critic, to the fly on the wheel, the comparison being 
suggested to the mind of the writer by the fact of our having rejoiced at the carrying out of certain reforms in 
stage matters which had been advocated in these columns. The insinuation was groundless, because it is 
quite possible for an individual to be pleased that matters are going the way he wishes without claiming any 
share in the action which moves them. What we may say, without fear of contradiction, is that, five years ago, 
we were absolutely alone in contending for the rectification of many abuses which are now recognised and 
attempted to be remedied in more influential quarters, and in advocating principles which, contemptuously repu- 
diated then, are now much admired. It is not so long ago that criticism of a new play meant praise of a new 
play and all concerned in it ; but at this moment our critics err rather in the opposite direction, and in their 
Olympian censure make no allowances for the unavoidable imperfections of humanity. We have urged very 
often, so often indeed as to try the patience of our readers, that prominent newspapers should pay for the seats 
occupied by their critics, or, at least, that they should limit the rights of free admission to the cntic himself. In 
1869 nobody would have been found to second this proposition m print ; in 1875 ^^ ^ ^ot only put forward, but 
the World announces that its critic will pay for his seat, and hints that the Tifnes intends to do likewise. The 
latter part of the announcement is doubtful, and as to the IVorld itself, it is possible (all things are possible) 
that its advertised honesty is merely a mask, just as some people declare that the writers of its city article net 
their thousands a week. We prefer, however, to believe the IForld^ and congratulate it, without reserve, in 
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setting an example that every journal should follow. There should be no difficulty in so doing, for honesty in 
dramatic criticism has rapidly become the fashion, and will thrive, though much exposed to temptation from the 
too familiar intercourse of actors, authors and critics. The dangerous association and friendship promoted by 
the clubs, which spring up on all sides, must, as we urged a year ago (Nov. 1874), have a demoralising effect 
in firee criticism. It is idle to say, as the Hornet of 25th November says, in a well written article, that a man's self 
respect will not allow him to be amenable to " bribes or blandishment." Of course, he cannot be bribed, nor 
can he be " blandished" in set form. The blandishment that takes effect on him springs from human nature, 
and is a hidden feeling, that makes it impossible for him to pull a man to pieces in print in the morning and 
dine with him amicably in the afternoon. No friendship would stand a constant strain of this sort, and the 
only remedy is that the two classes should mix as little as possible. 

But honesty, of primary importance though it may be in criticism, cannot, run alone. It must be accom- 
panied by capacity and knowledge, and there is some fear that in the number of new critics springing up 
there is a want of information about the stage. A classical education, a thorough knowledge of P'rench, and a 
talent for investigating the motives of Shakspearian characters, are good in themselves, but are not special 
qualifications for criticism. A critic should know something of the history of the London stage for at least ten 
years back, and he should know a little also of the previous doings of the performers whom he is called upon 
to praise or blame. To write, for instance, that such and such a part was " acted by a Mr. Smith, who is new 
to us, in a creditable manner," is rather hard on poor Smith, who may have been steadily working up his way 
finom obscurity for some years, and who might reasonably expect that a critic should have paid some attention 
to his career. Until a week ago, the critics who now laud the Wolsey of Phelps to the skies, said he was a 
x^omic actor only. Of the critics who gave deserved praise to All for Her, how many have pointed out that the 
last scene is almost identical with the finish of the Dead Heart The most venerable farces {Short and Sweet for 
instance) have been known to be criticised as new productions. It is a pleasure to find critics who combine 
knowledge, capacity, and impartiality ; and of such, we think, is the gentleman, of whose name we are entirely 
ignorant, who has " done " for the Hornet since the retirement of the late editor. The occasional criticisms of 
tJie Saturaay Rrouw betray a sad want of information, and the weak satire is long drawn out The critic of 
the Athenceum is totally devoid of sympathy as regards the English stage, and over effusive in his love for 
the French. The worst criticisms published on dramatic matters in London are those which have recently 
appeared in the Times ^ which yet devotes much space and big type to the premieres of Paris. The writer for 
the Daily News is straightforward and practical, and the young lion of the Telegraph roars with much effect, 
except when his hysterics come upon him, and cause him to write foolish things. What can we think of a 
critic who, in reviewing Masks and Faces ^ in the Telegraph, comes to the conclusion that the significance of 
the applause given to Messrs. Taylor and Reade was the desire of the audience that they should set to woA 
and write a new play. This is a psychological study of a clapping of hands and stamping of feet. Much 
allowance, no doubt, must be made for the daily critics, who write in hot haste for the next morning's issue. 
It is commonly pointed out that neither a play nor the players are fairly judged by a first night performance, 
and the nervousness and inexperience incidental to it ; and it has been suggested that critics should go later, and 
reserve their criticisms for a week or so. But the love for first nights is too keen with the public, from stalls to 
gallery, to allow the critics to absent themselves from the excitement. We have so seldom had to chronicle the 
production of a new play in London of late, that a real first night scene is rather rare. But they make up for 
this in Paris, and afford the Times opportunities of giving elaborate criticisms of Parisian /r^iw/Vr^j- in advance of 
the Paris journals. What would in Ix)ndon be considered beneath notice is, when happening in Paris, reported 
with splendour. Thus La Venus de Gordes, to which the Times gave a column, is a melodrama which would 
not have been reviewed at all in London, as it could only have been brought out at a transpontine theatre. 
And if Kean, with its inaccuracy of costume and absurdity of situations, had been produced in London, it 
would have been vigorously damned, ^\ith the moral of how much better they do these things in Paris. 

Again we have a month without a new play, with the exception of Buekingltam, produced too late for 
review, on the 29th. There have been, however, revivals of importance, as Rip Van Winkle, W\\h Mr. Jefferson, 
at the Princess's; Masks ami Faces, at the Prince of Wales's, and Henry VIIL, with Mr. Phelps as Wolsey, 
at the Gaiety Saturday afternoons. With regard to the latter, it may be said that the slovenly and unfinished 
state in which the first performance was given would have disgraced a country barn. Mr. Phelps was nearly 
all that could be mshed ; Mr. Clayton was vigorous, but not quite so original as usual, and the ubiquitous 
Mr. Harcourt showed to much advantage as Buckingham ; but the general effect of the performance was 
disgust and depression. It is curious to reflect that, twenty years ago, Mr. Phelps might have produced 
Henry VHL with an efficient company, and carefully rehearsed, and produced it to empty benches ; but nov, 
when increasing years have damped his fire, and made his utterance feeble, and the majority of his 
companions are worse than useless \ when, in fact, the whole performance is simply bad, the Gaiety is crowded 
from floor to ceiling. Mr. Jefferson re-appears after a ten years' absence, and a renewal of his acquaintance 
reminds us that the interval has much improved the London stage. In 1866, Rip Van IVinklevras about the 
only entertainment worth a visit: in 1875, it forms one of many worthy entertainments. Rip, himself, is 
undianged, and the last act is a miracle of unforced pathos ; but it may not be disrespectful to insinuate that 
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tiie first act drags just a little, owing to the continual harping on one string — drink. Simplicity and 
of unforcedness are about the last things that can be said to characterise Masks and Faces at the Prince of 
Wales's. Mrs. Bancroft and Miss Terry are natural and unconventional, of course, but the rest of the 
performers seem weighed down by a formality and restraint that has imfortunately become the regular 
atmosphere at this Theatre. The audience sit as if it were a Bible Meeting they were attending, with Mr. 
Aicher as the chairman ; the performers seem to require the proverbial pin to arouse them. This may be 
consistent with a proper decorum, but it totally destroys the pleasure of seeing Masks and Faces. The 
management, perhaps, wish to show us the result of extremes. When Masks and Faces used to be performed 
at the Adelphi, those who saw it there will recollect the slovenlin ss of the scenery, and the vulgarity of 
some of the actors. At the Prince of Wales's, the scenery and < »stumes are beautiful, and the actors are 
most elegant and well behaved, and yet the play seems to have fallca between the two stools. 

Our monthly rejwrt from the opera-boufTe establishments is very satisfactory. The Philharmonic collapsed 
early in the month, but has opened again, under new management, with Madame Anjpt. Les Brigands at the 
Globe, has given place to Blue Beard, a much more diverting entertainment. At the Royalty, the bill has also 
l}een changed to Madame Angot, and it may be noticed that whenever these ventures are in a bad way, Madamt 
Angot is put up. At the Park Theatre, Geneineve de Brabant has, " in spite of its great success," been 
shunted for Chilperic, in its turn, probably, to be removed to make way for Madame Angot Perhaps the 
strangest incident of the month has been the extensive advertisment of a once popular actress, not to 
])erform herself, but to superintend the producdon of a play. The dead walls have been placarded with 
the name of Miss Amy Sedgwick, and the Unequal Match, in large letters, and only a close inspection reveals 
the fact that the lady is not to act in the play, but to show some other lady how to do it. This would be 
cold comfort to the audience at the Charing Cross Theatre, who could hardly enjoy an indifferent 
performance of An Unequal Match any the better by remembering that Miss Sedgwick was somewhere behind 
tiie scenes. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

Ptroblems received with thanks from J. W. Abbott, J. N. 
Xeynes, R. W. Johnson, G. E. Carpenter, W. Nash, G. E. 
Barbier, A. C. Pearson, S. H. Thomas, G. J. Slater, and W. 
X Pierce. 

R. W. J. — We have done as you desired, and trust better 
Ibrtune will attend your future efforts. 

W. NASH.-After 3 p ^ bT cannot White win by 4 J^^s^Wt 
5 \XX\l. 6 I^IWc. 7 ^^^^^ and Black must lose. The 
idea is very clever, and will make a beautiful study when correct. 

J. N. K. — In the principal variation of your last problem, 
2 R to K 6, or Q B 7, seems to be as effective as your own 
move. Is it not so ? 

A. E. Studd. — Very good indeed, and possessing all that is 
wanted in correct composition. 

H. James. — ^The position is a perilous one, but we have as 
yet been unable to find a flaw in it. It shall be published next 
month. Thanks for the other things. 

A. Chaalick (Adelaide).— We shall be very glad to comply 
with your request, and shall devote a page to the set in our next 
munber. 

J. C. (Newcastle). — Your letter is only one of many we 
liave received on the same subject, and as we think it expresses 
the general opinion of English Chess players we have inserted 
It in the present number. 

Editor of Nucva Rivista, — We have replied to both 
letters through the post. 

J. P. T. (Dalston). — We haie in type part of an article upon 



the subject, by Mr. Barbier, and we purpose using your sugges* 
tions as to its publication. 

G. E. C. (Tarry town). — We are much indebted to you for 
your welcome contribution. We shal pay off our correspond- 
ence score in the course of the present month. 

Mi RON (Compton Village). — You shall hear from us very 
soon after the receipt of the present number. 

H. E. S. (Exeter). — We can give you no information upon 
any matters alluded to in other journals. You will find full 
details of the Lebanon Herald Tourney in our last number. 
Many thanks for the problem, which shall receive our best 
attention. 



WHIST. 

R. II. R. M. (Toronto).— A and B are partners against C D. 
Eleven tricks have been taken and gathered in ; before the 12th 
trick is completed, B showed his adversary (who is considering 
which of his cards to play) his two last cards above the table, 
observing, at the .same time, that he was sure of canning one of 
the tricks. The two cards were shown t(^ether, not separated. 
Can C call one or both of the cards thus shown him as exposed 
cards? — Ans. B may show all his cards to his adversaries, and 
there is no penalty. It would be quite proper for the adversaries 
to take advantage of the knowledge they obtained ; but by this 
extra knowledge they suffer no disadvantage. There is no pos- 
sible reason for punishing B for an act whereby he can obtain no 
profit. 

M. — In cutting for partners and deal,'L cuts a five, and D, 
B and M all cut a deuce. In cutting again, D cuts a King, M 
a Knave, and B an eight. L and B sit down as partners, and 
L claims the deal ; M says it is B's deal, and not L's, and bets 
L that it is B's^deal, and not L's. By the rule on the point it 
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seems clear that D should have been L*s partner, and that 6 
should have dealt. M claims to have won the bet, contending 
that the mistake, as to partners, does not affect it. Is M entitlea 
to do so ? L asserts that if B is wrongly admitted to be his 
partner, his (L's) five becomes the lowest, and he, L, is entitled 
to deal (and the nibljer was so played). — Ans. L and D should 
have been partners. B is the dealer, and, as M bets that 
B was the dealer, we think he won the bet. M, probably, 
never thought anything about the mistake as to partners, he 
simply betted on what he saw, or thought he saw, /./. his 
knowle<Ige that B had cut the eight, which was the lowest card, 
and the holder of which was entitled to the deal. 

G. C. (Gresham Club). — A case occoured here in which there 
is a doubt as to the proper construction of Rule 57. All the 
trumps are out, Ace, King, Queen of Diamonds have been 
played. Each player has five cards. A (the leader) has 
Knave, ten, five, four and three of Diamonds. B (second 
plaver) has no Diamonds. C (A's partner) has no Diamonds. 
D (fourth player) has the two and nine of Diamonds. A leads 
the knave of Diamonds, saying, " play to that ;" then the ten, 
saying, **play to that ;" then the other three Diamonds. The 
first trick is not played to the second. D contends that under 
these circumstances, all the cards after the Knave are exposed 
cards, and he can compel A to lead his smallest Diamond, so 
that D may win the trick with the nine, and stop the suit. A 
contends that he has led (the Knave), and led again (the ten) 
within the meaning of Rule 57, and that the penalty is that his 
partner may be compelled to win each trick, and that it is only 
after his partner has won one of the tricks, that the other caids 
led by A are liable to be called. A bystander holds that the first 
two leads of the Knave and ten are good, and the other cards 
only are liable to be called. — Ans. A has the right to play the 
cards. Knave ten in their order, and D must follow suit, A 
therefore must play his two Diamouds. The other cards 
played are not exposed cards, they are played in order. There 
IS no punishment as against A if his partner cannot win the 
Diamond either by a higher Diamond or a tnimp, and as there 
b no higher Diamond in C's hand, and no trump, there is no 
penalty. 



Ses. — It is not etiquette to call for new cards during the play 
of a hand. The fact of so calling must induce the players to 
draw some inference, and generally they would consider that the 
observation meant that the player had nothing in his hand. 
Surely it cannot be contended that a player can properly fay 
"I have nothing in my liand." The law might permit him to 
do so, but the generality of players would decline .to play with 
any one who habitually did so. Whist is not a game of Bragg, 
or Bluff. It should Le played in silence, and this is a funda- 
mental rule of the game which is always broken in one form or 
another. 



L. J. M. — It being the turn of the fourth hand to play, he 
throws down two cards, stuck closely together. Looking at his 
hand immediately afterwards, he discovers the mistake, and 
before ihe cards are touched for gathering, takes the cards he has 
played, turns them face downwards on the table, and withdraws 
the extra one without the face of it having been at all seen, the 
tipper card, the one played to the trick, completely covering it. 
Is that card an exjX)sed card ? — Ans, The card is exposed, not- 
withstanding the fact that no one saw it. This has been law for 
many years. We strenuously opposed this construction, but 
unsuccessfully. 

Secretary. — 8. Very objectionable. 9. Very pleasant, 
accomplished and hospitable ; away from the Whist table you 
cannot have a more pleasant member. He is a capital player, 
but, at the table, unpopular. He belonged to a club that is 
broken up, and it came to our knowledge that a whip was made. 
He was the only member of the old club who did not join the 
new club that answered to the whip. One fact is better than a 
bushel of theories. 10. We do not know. 11. Good. 



ECARTE. 

BsT. — Elder Hand, after discard, and after he has taken in 
his cards, looks at his discard. Is there any penalty?— i4jif. 
Ves ; the player looking at the disouid of himself or adversary 
must play with his cards open. Cavendish's rules seem defective 
in this. He says a player must not look at the discard, but he 
gives no punishment for the offence. Major A. gives the rule 
as follows : — ** He who looks at either discard, after taking in, 
must play with all his cards exposed,** and the French law is the 
same. Academic des Jeux, by Van Tenac, Rule 52, p. ill, 
" les ^arts des deux joueurs ne doivent pas se mftler, et md ne 
peut y regarder, sans encourir la peine de jouer i jeu d^couvert" 



POKER. 

S. .\ND B. — Instead of playing with an ordinary pack of 52 
cards, the olayers leave out the 2, 3, 4 and 5. In this case does 
Ace, 6, 7, 0, 9 count in sequence (a straight ?) The argument is 
that Ace is lowest or highest. The Ace is different to other 
cards in this respect ; and because you agree to take away four 
cards from the pack, you are not to deprive this card of its 
si)ecial value. On the other hand it is said, it is nonsense to 
call one and then 6 in 'sequence, you must look to the meaning of 
sequence, and that must mean to follow in rotation. — Ans, This 
case was referred to in our last number. We were not autho* 
rised to decide the bet, but to find an authority willing to do so. 
Accordingly, we submitted the case to a Poker pkiyer, and the 
contending parties having agreed to be bound by this decision, 
he gave the following : — 

I think it would be a novelty and a departure from any 
general practice to call such a combination of cards a seqaenoe, 
even with a full pack the counting of what is called a seqaence 
"around the comer" or a "circle" sequence is exce^Hal— 
not according to any ordinary usuage — and only done where 
parties have especially agreed to play in that way. In other 

words, sequences are counted straight : , and not in a circle : 

Q. I never but once saw the game played where Knav^ 
Queen, King, Ace, King, or Deuce, Ace, Deuce, Tray, Four 
were considered sequences. 

Tlie decision must either be taken henceforth as a rule of 
Poker when played in this way, or the players before sitting 
down must agree to make the rule the other way. 

Max and S.— The cards are dealt, and Z, the next player to 
the blind, looks at his cards, and finds that he has 6 cards— what 
is to be done ? S contends that Z must throw up his cards. That 
he is bound to count his cards before taking them up. M 
contends that the deal is void,— Ans. The privately printed code 
and the laws in the American Hoyle are silent on the subject 
Cavendish's rule is as follows :— "9. If the dealer gives anj 
player too many or too few cards, and the player tales up his 
cards before announcing the error he must go out of the game. 
Z must go out. The Whist rule which requires players to count 
their cards, or suffer punishment, applies to Poker. 



All letters and exchanges should be sent to the Editor, care 
of *V. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican; No letter should be addjwsea 
to any one that is, or is supposed to be, connected with tJic 
Papers. We cannot undertake to reply by post. 
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"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The Chess duel between Mr. Potter and Herr Zukertort terminated on the 7 th uhimo, in a victory 
for the Berlin player, with a winning score of four, against two in favour of Mr. Potter, and eight games drawn. 
The formal score is taken as Zukertort at 5*|, Potter 3I, because, as our readers will remember, it was 
one of the conditions of the match that all drawn games above five should be reckoned as half a point 
to each player. Although in one sense it is true enough, it is not quite fair to say, as has been said, that the 
match will be chiefly notable from the number of drawn games that have occurred in it. To our mind the 
match should be memorable for the good feeling with which, from first to last, it has been conducted by-tht 
two players and their respective fiiends. Unquestionably it would have possessed greater interest, alike for 
the student and the casual player, if there had been a fair proportion of open games, and if the competitors 
had displayed a bolder spirit of adventure throughout the contest But, after all, it is the immediate business of 
a match player to win, and he is, or ought to be, the best judge of the way to set about accomplishing his 
purpose. 

It is a prodigious comfort to London Chess players that the controversies which' ha^ been >raging fcx: 
some months past in the City of London Club, and in the West End Club, since its establishment, have 
been brought to an end. Our readers are aware, for we informed them of it last month, that the campaign in 
the City terminated in the retreat of the defeated party with a scanty following. Sint^ then, owing to the 
appearance of inaccurate and offensive statements in the Fields we have been in some danger of witnessing 
a renewal of the war, and worse, of having the battle fought over again in sight of the public. The calamity 
has been averted by the intervention of the chief editor of the Fields who, not without administering a snub 
to his subordinate of the Chess column, unreservedly expressed his regret that such statements should have 
heen found in his paper. At the West End Club, all differences have been adjusted,' by increasing the 
number of members comprising the managing committee from eight to twelve.' The debate upn the rules 
occupied two entire evenings, until after midnight on both occasions, a fact which speaks volumes for the 
loquacity of Chess players. After the adjourned meeting, on the i6th ultimo, about twenty members 
sat down to a supper, at which, we are informed, the utmost cordiality prevailed. We are indebted to the 
Honorary Secretary of the West End Club, Mr. A. Rosenbaum, for the iiiformation that the two tournaments 
in which the members are now engaged is making good progress. In the handicap tourney, from which first 
and second class players are excluded, there are twenty-eight competitors, and the first round, with the 
exception of one match, has been played out. In the even tourney — first class excluded — there are only eight 
entries, and the players are now engaged in the second round. 

The arrangements for the proposed match between Mr. Blackbume and Herr Steinitz are conducted with 
much secrecy, if any negotiations are in progress at all. The only -public announcement concerning it is, 
to the effect that it will not be played at a club to which neither player has any right of admission. The 
match was announced to come off" in January, so we may possibly have something to say on the subject 
sext month. 

It is not often the daily press ventures into the world of Chess, but, whenever it does so, it invariably ex- 
emplifies the wisdom of Pope's observations concerning the danger of a little knowledge of anything. We were, 
therefore, hardly surprised by a paragraph that appeared in the Ghbey of the 28th ult, in which the conduct «f 
five games of Chess, sans voir is heralded as " Remarkable Chess Playing." The Globe has it, on the 
authority of a letter from Florence, that *^ A Pole, named Maczuski, has just accomplished this feat," amusingly 
unconscious of the fact that not only has the " Pole, named^aczuski," accomplished the same thing often, 
but that Paulsen, Herr Zukertort, and an Englishman, Mr. Blackbume, has over and over again conducted 
double the number of games under the same conditions in London. The Englishman has, in truth, made the 
•*feat" so common that nobody now-a-days even take? the trouble to record his performance in that direction* 

The news that the Rev. Mr. Skipworth had retired from the post of chief editor of the Chess Playa^s 
ChronicUy was received with general regret in Loifdon. Mr. Skipworth*s services to provincial Chess have 
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PROBLEM No. 740. 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moTML 



been fully recognised by provincial players, with whom the magazine he has so successfully conducted has 
always stood in high favour. 

The new series, commencing with the number for the current month, will be edited by Mr. Jenkin, who 
for some years past has conducted, with signal abilitjr, s^ Chess column in the Glasgmv Herald^ assisted by a 
strong phalanx of amateurs, of metropolitan and provincial fame. The Chess Player's Chronicle will in future 
be issued monthly, in a slightly enlarged form, and the price will be reduced to sixpence per single number. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. A. R. Goldie, 81 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

The thirty-seventh annual report of the Liverpool Chess Club has been issued, and from this we learn that 
the financial position of the club is sound. The balance in hand being ;£'6o, against £^2\ ten yeare ago. Mr. 
Kidson is the Hon. Sec, Mr. S. Wright the President, Dr. Sinclair Vice President \ and the Committee, Messr& 
Schall, Burn, Dufresne, Wellington, and Wood ; with plenty of talent, enthusiasm, experience, and money, 
the club ought to have a grand future. 

There is no brighter little monthly published than the Huddersfield 
Collie Magazine; the general contents are always interesting in theme, 
and fresh in treatment, and the Chess department, under the care of 
Mr. Watkinson^ is equally entertaining and instructive. The Christmas 
number contains a seasonable Chess story, called Madly Matcd^ which 
is written in a lively style, and includes a wonderful game and 
a phenomenal Problem. 

Mr. Studd has sent us the accompanying problem, constructed on 
the plan suggested by Mr. Pierce, that a piece should have the power 
to take a Pawn en passant As it illustrates the idea in a very clever 
manner, we gladly find a comer for it, but, of course, do not include it 
in our Review Competition. Regarding the suggestion itself, we can 
only say that it would be impossible to stop at the taking of c mere 
Pawn en passant by a piece, as we should be logically compelled to 
concede the capture of everything, whether Pawn or piece, that moved 
over any square already commanded in any possible way by another 
piece. This, we think, is a fatal objection to any scheme short of a 
total revolution of the game. 

The members of the recently established Western Chess Club, of Glasgow, are about to engage in a 
tourney to determine the championship of the Club. Twelve gentlemen have entered the lists, and each will 
play two games with every other competitor. Besides the championship prize, there are two others, contributed 
by one of the members. The following is a list of the competitors : — Drs. Dougan and Lawiie, Messrs 
Mofiatt, Beckett, Kemp, J. Drummond, Moodie, Chisholm, Stewart, Gillies, Thomson and A. Drummond. 
The last named gentleman is the Honorary Secretary of the new association, and it is to his courtesy that we 
are indebted for the foregoing notes. 

The October part of the Deutsche Schachzeitung is so interesting that we cannot help regretting the 
absence of the numbers for November and December. The most attractive papers in the part under notice 
are Herr Schwede's Hints for Problem Composers, and a very clever compilation of quotations for Chess 
players, in German and Latin. 

The Vienna Schachzeitung for December completes the fifth volume. The last of Herr Lehner's series 
of papers upon the composition of Problems appears in this number. 

The Is/ardisk Skaktidende comes as a double number, for October and November. The editor, following 
an example which is now becoming a common practice, offers prizes for the solutions of the problems 
appearing in his journal from October to 1875 September 1876. 

The fourth number of the Nuava Rivista is enlarged to twenty-eight pages. The contents include a 
letter from Von der Lasa, upon the subject of Chess notation, appended to which are some practical obser- 
vations of Signor Seghieri. The end games and problems in this journal are always excellent, and we commend 
them to the attention pf lovers of problems in England. 

An impression appears to prevail among our Problem Solvers that Mr. Waterbur/s extraordinary problem 
formed part of our Solution Competition. This is not so, although the fact that it has been numbered has 
given some grounds for the misapprehension. Such reviews as have come to hand shall be published however, 
for we do not doubt they will gratify the ingenious author, to whom we owe some amends for suggesting that 
his problem had no solution. The following is the solution : — 

White. 

1 Q to B 2 oh 

2 P takes P oh 
8 Kt to Kt 4 difi oh 
4 B takes K P oh 
6 Kt to B 8 ch 

.6 Kt takes Kt 
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Black. 


White. 


Blick. 


1 P to Kt 6 besb 


7 BtoQBsq 


7 P to Kt 6 


2 KtoB4 


8 BtoKB4 


8 KtoB4 


3 PtoK6 


9 P to K 4 oh 


9 KtakesP 


4 KtoK6 


10 Q to B 2 oh 


10 K to Q 5 


6 KtoB2 


11 Kt to B 6 mate. 




6 P takes P 
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BLi.CX. 



Won 


Lost 


I7i 


H 


16 


3 


»5 


7 


12 


6 




From Georgetowi), Demerara, we have received an unique little pamphlet, issued by the Demerara Chess 
Association. This little brochure sets forth the names of the members, the rules and regulations. Chess laws> 
scale of odds for tournaments, a catalogue of the club library, 
and, most interesting of all, a record of Guiana Chess from the 
£>undation of the Georgetown Club, in 1864, down to the present 
lime. The last is a capital idea, that should be adopted by 
all secretaries of Chess Clubs. In ordinary affairs the most trivial 
incidents acquire interest and importance from the lapse of years, but 
the observation is specially applicable to the proceedings of Chess 
players. From this brief chronicle of the times, we learn that the fourth 
tournament of the Demerara Chess Association was commenced on the 
1st of September last, with ten entries, and that the chief scores on the 
15th November following were as follows : — 

Yet to play 
4 games. 

5 
6 






m 



WHITK. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



F. A. Winter 
J. Veecoek 
J. H. de Jonge 
J. Meikle 

The Problem in the margin, with which the pamphlet ends, is the 
composition of Mr. J. Veecoek, who calls it La Sour icier e. 

We turn our thoughts to America this month with more than ordinary pleasure. Among all the good 
things for which the Chess world has to thank the Hartford Times, none will receive more appreciation than 
Mr. Belden's authoritative contradiction of the report of Paul Morphy's insanity, which saddened the Chess 
community in the early part of last month. The report found its way to this country in the Nao Orleans 
Picayune^ and probably had its origin in the reckless ingenuity of a paragraphist pressed for an " item." That 
it found such ready credence among Chess players is due, we suppose, to the universality of the belief that 
*' great wit to madness is allied," and is, therefore, in some sort a kind of compliment to the illustrious victim 
of a silly hoax. Mr. Belden puts the matter so " straight " that we cannot refrain from extracting his remarks 
on the subject : — 

{From the Hartford Times.) 



Next he was ooosigned to a grocery store, where he peddled 
ont " pizen " at three coots a glass, bat, acqairing a taste for 
the villainoas flaid, he became his own best costomer, and 
finally he became a " gntter snipe." The newspaper scribes, 
baring dragged him into the gutter, refused to let him die there, 
bat dragged him to light, and consigned him to a lunatio 
asylam. Morphy is not a got tor drunkard ; he never kept a 
gi-ocery store ; he is not crazy, never was crazy, and never ia 
going to be crazy. Now let him rest. 



MoKPHT Cbazy after ALL. — A Ncw Orleans paper says : — 
** There is a ridicnlous story afloat that Paul Morphy has lost 
lufl reason, and is an inmate of a lunatic asylum. Mr. Morphy 
was never in better health than now, and con be found daily st 
liis law office, where he eipends most of his time. Having 
Sbdopted law for a profession, he gave np chess, and devotes 
himself exclusively to bosiness." Morphy has had lies enough 
letailed about him to upset an ordinary mind. First it was 
■aid that be had taken to law, but was compelled to give it np 
because he did not know enough to make a decent lawyer. 

*' Now let him rest," will be echoed by every lover of the game which Paul Morphy has adorned and 
elevated, by a display of genius and chivalry unsurpassed in ancient or modern times. 

Mr. Belden has been witching the world of " checkers," in a game with the Herd Laddie, who has 
recently visited Hartford. We hardly know who was the conqueror, but we are, disposed to award the game 
toWylie, and the honours to the genial genius of Hartford. 

We have received a large number of letters from composers interested in the proposed tournament, for which 
handsome prizes have been offered by the Netv York Clipper^ and all are unanimous in hoping that no 
problems will be required exceeding four or five moves. We are, ourselves, of opinion, that the best problems 
can be constructed in four or five moves, and that, as a general rule, problems exceeding five moves are inferior. 
As the Clipper problem tourney has excited so much interest in England, we print the prospectus in fulj, 
£rom which it will be seen that, as at present proposed, problems in ten moves will be required from the 
competitors. 



Desiring to aid in enhancing the brilliancy of the approaching 
.Centennial Congress, The New York Clipper hereby offers the 
following prizes for free competition during the Congress next 
year at Philadelphia— open to all comers as follows : — 

PLAYING TOURNAMENT. 

1st prize, 100 dols. ; 2nd prize, 50 dols. ; 3rd prize, 25 dols. 

PROBLEM TOURNAMENT. 

1st prize, 75 dols. ; 2nd prize, 40 dols. ; 3rd prize, 10 dols. 

For the Playing Tourney we desire the counsel and experience 



of the following eminent practitioners, oi the following points : 
— 1st. Suppose the four cases of 8, 12, 16 and 20 entries — ^how 
many games would be proper to require each competitor to play 
with every other, in each case ? 2nd . Under the same supposi- 
tions, what is the most desirable lime-limit of moves to be rc» 
quired per hour ; 3rd. How stringent should the rule be draws, 
securing to The Clipper^ alone, a copy of all the games played. 
4th. Where shall the contests take place ? Committee : Jacob 
Elson, Chas. A. Gilberg, Wm. Homer and Gustavus Reich* 
helm ; chairman, Miron. 

For the ProblemJ Tourney, we respectfully request advice otl 
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the following points : — ist. Shall we require 3 or 4 Problems to 
a set? 2nd. May the same person send two competing sets? 
3rd. Shall duals absolutely disqualify a 2-move Protlem ? 4th. 
At what date should domestic, and at what foreign, entries be 
closed? Will the following eminent Problematists, after due 
consideration, favour us with their opinions on the above points. 
Geo. E. Carpenter, E. H. Courtenay, Chas. A. Gilberg, Wm. 
Homer and Col. A. Z. Huggins ; chairman, Miron. 

There are not many stipulations necessary to announce at this 
early day. If the committee pronounce for four members to a 
set, they must be constituted as follows : — Two members of each 
set must be ordinary Problems, "White to play," &c., in from 
2 to 10 moves, inclusive ; one, an ordinary Problem, " Black to 
play," &c., in from 2 to 10 moves ; and one in all respects on 
the basis of "Miron's Tourney," just so happily concluded. 



Should the committee pronounce for only three members, one of 
the '* White to play " will be omitted. 

Competitors need not observe the usual paraphernalia of ** two* 
sealed envelopes " — and all that When ready, simply send us 
each set, with its motto, and we will see to it that the judges and 
umpire have no clue to the authors — except, indeed, such intemajl 
evidence as no disguise of copying can conceal. Original 
Problems required in every case ; and if any Problem is pub- 
lished by its author in advance of its appearance in 7%^ Clipper^ 
its set shall be disqualified for a prize. We wish to express our 
strong desire that no set shall contain two Problems in the same 
num^r of moves. 

Should any point of the above prospectus not seem perfectly- 
clear to any proposed competitor, write us freely to make it 
plainer. 



In reference to the above, we can assure our friends that any suggestions they may wish to make will receive 
the fairest consideration from Miron, who may be addressed at the Office of the Clipper^ New York. 

The Chess department of the Globe Democrat^ St. Louis, under the care of Mr. Max Judd, has taken a 
liigh place among the Chess columns of the States. It is graced by the problems of Mr. T. M. Brown, 
who is at present staying in the Western City, and the games are selected and annotated with care and judgment. 

We have received a letter from Mr. T. M. Brown, enclosing a batch of his problems, the first, he pays us the 
<:ompliment of saying, he has ever contributed to an English journal. 

The Tourney at the St. Louis Club is led by Mellen, with a score of eleven, Mr. Smith and Mr. Merrill 
ranking second and third, with a score of ten and six respectively. 

The much challenged Mr. Ensor, is playing a match at Buffalo, with Mr. Alberoni, of New York, for a stake 
of three hundred dollars. Mr. Alberoni won the first game, in very good style. The proposed match between 
Mi^ Ensor and Mr. Mason has fallen through, the latter declining to yield the odds of Pawn and move, and the 
former refusing to play without such a condition. 

Twenty-two competitors have sent in their problems to the Lebanon Herald. The time for sending 
in competing problems has been extended to the ist May 1876, and an additional prize will be given, by 
Miron of the Ntw York Clipper. The new prize is a handsomely framed Chess Photograph, being a fiic- 
simile of a pen and ink drawing by Mr. J. M. Babson, of Boston. 



REVIEW.— WAIFS AND STRAYS.* 

Among the few writers who have enlivened our favourite pastime, and rescued its literature from the imputation 
of duhiess, no one stands higher in public estimation than the author of Waifs and Strays. There are, doubtless^ 
many Chess playisrs of the present generation who have derived their knowledge of Captain Kennedy firom the 
articles he has contributed to the V/estminsier Papers within the last few years, and from his occasional 
appearance at the public meetings of the late British Chess Association. But twenty-five years ago our author was 
widely known as one of the strongest amateur players in London, and as a writer whose lively, humorous, and 
unaffected style had made him a prime favourite with readers of the Chess journals of that time. Some fifteen 
years have elapsed since the first edition of his collected writings appeared, it was eagerly bought up at the time^ 
and has ever since been out of print, and now, in good season, comes a second edition, which it needs no wizard 
to forecast will meet with equal favour from the public. If we were asked to name the special charm of Captain 
Kennedy's writings, we should answer in one word— geniality. In the stories and essays comprised in the 
Waifs and Strays, there will be found nothing of the oriental imagery so dear to the Chess story teller. 
There are neither sultans nor scimitars, barbaric grandeur nor barbaric ferocity. His characters and incidents 
are commonplace enough in themselves, but they are inconceivably brightened and elevated by the uncon- 
querable gaiety of the narrator, and he must be a dull dog indeed who can lay down the book uncheered by ite 
perusal. The only complaint we have to urge against the author is, that he has not given us more, and this 
thought was apparent in our mind throughout our perusal of the first essay, when we found him content to 
dismiss such afinitful subject as Chess Snobs in a couple of pages. The gallant Fitzsnob, who is the hero of 
the first instalment of Reminiscences is no snob after all. He pretends to no quality that he does not posses^ 
and when he records a victory or a defeat he does so like a gentleman. But we could not help thinking that 
if the author had carried his experiences down to the present time he need not have been at a loss for examples. 
If rudeness, injustice, and self-seeking be the marks of the Snob, there are some hanging to the skirts 
of the Chess fraternity who deserve the corrective process of the pillory, and should get it. One can hardly 
complain, however, that the Fitzsnob of these Reminiscences is not the sort of person his name suggests to our 
imagination. On board the good ship " Toombudra," playing Chess, or planning theatricals at Madras, peeping 
at Napoleon in exile at Longwood, or observing the vagaries of the old-time champions who congr^;ated at 
• " Waifs and Strays," by Captain Hugh A. Kennedy. London : W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican. 
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Simpson's, he is, under all the vacying circumstances, a right good fellow, a capital story-teller, and without doubt, 
a courteous adversary at Chess. 

The match with Herr Springbok is a lively sally, directed against the Fabian tactics so highly favoured 
by professors of the game five and twenty years ago, and equally so, we should imagine, against the ludicrous 
complaints of their adversaries. Some of the point of this little satire must necessarily be lost to the reader 
whose memory cannot go back to the period when it was thought possible to determine, by the votes of a 
couple of provincial Chess Clubs, that a defeated champion was superior to his conqueror. " A cursory Chat 
ppon Chess," and the essays which follow it range through every phase of the game ; its origin and progress, 
its philosophy and literature, and are written in the author's best manner. 

The three following articles, ''Buckle's Chess References," Buckle as a Chess player," and " Albany Fon- 
blanque as a Chess player," made their first appearance in the Westminster Papers, and are, therefore, well 
Imown to our readers. Of the minor articles the best is unquestionably the " Fasciulus of Chess Wrinkles." Except 
*^ Penn's Maxims," which the " Wrinkles" resemble in quiet badinage, there is nothing like it in the literature of 
Chess, and the force of the sarcasm will be recognised by every one, except, of course, the bores against whom it 
is directed. Where we have enjoyed so much, it will appear inconsistent to complain ; but a critic without a 
grievance is unworthy of his office. The grievance is not however for us, as we have already declared our 
enjoyment of the book has been unmixed. But on behalf of the " younger sort," with whom the book will be a 
special ^vourite, we could have wished for notes explaining the references to dates and periods. In every case 
where the phrase, twenty years back occurs, it must now be read forty years back, and similar explanations 
are needed in the references to players who have gone from among us since these essays were first published. 

The book is got up in the handsomest manner, printing, binding and paper being alike unexceptionable^ 
and in every way worthy of Mr. Morgan's reputation. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 725. — ** Very clererly constructed. The altogether new 
idea of depriving a pinned piece of its power of checking gives 
rise to some exceeduigly interesting play. It is just possible 
this innovation may pave the way to a new era in Chess prob- 
lem construction,** S. H. Thomas. — ** Very ingenious, but con- 
taining a second solution,'' W. Nash. 

No. 726, by C. H. Waterbury.— **An unlimited mon- 
archy, " W. Nash. — ** Mr.' Waterbury may fairly be proclaimed 
the Mapoleon of chess strategy ! Even the great emperor never 
excelled or even rivalled this feat of checkmating nine hostile 
monarchs at one stroke and in one pitched battle ! Metaphor 
«part, it must be admitted that this problem, though eccentric, is 
planned and executed with masterly skill, and I have enjoyed a 
nure treat in conquering its difficulties,*' H. J. C. A. 

No. 727, by C. Callander. — "As far as accuracy is con- 
cerned this problem is excellent/* S. H. Thomas. — ''Very 
pretty and clever — the best on the page," W. Nash. — "Cleverly 
constructed," H.J. C. A. — "The b^t problem in the number. 
The freedom that is allowed to the Black King is such as marks 
the highest dass of problem," J. N. K. — "An attractive position 
— the mates are varied and elegant," W. Coates. 

No. 728, by A. C. Pearson.— "A clever problem. The 
first move is deceptive, and the variations arising therefrom are 
luU of interest," S. H. Thomas. — " Ingenious, and not too easy," 
W. Nash. — "A capital Tittle strataeem. The escape from 
other solutions are managed with uie author's usual skill," 
H. J. C. A.— "J. N. K. and W. Coates are both wrong. 
Neither i B takes P, or i R to K Kt 2 will solve this problem.^' 

No. 729, by G. J. Slater. — The author has written us to the 
effect that he copied this problem wronglv when sending it, 
and the White and* Black Pawns on K R o and K R 2 respec- 
tively should be on K R 2 and K R 6 instead. As the pro- 
blem stands, it admits of no solution. Black's reply of 
I Kt to Kt 3 being .unassailable. J. N. K. is therefore wrong 
in sending a solution. — Ed. W.P. 

Na 730^ by A. E. Studd.— "Very bright and pretty," 
S. H. Thomas. — "Very clumsy and very easy," W. Nash.— 
*' Not inviting in appearance, yet containing a palatable 
kernel within an unpromising shell," H. J. C. A. — "A very 
beautiful problem, and onlv to be ranked below No. 727, 
because the first move is rather obvious," J. N. K. — " A good 

Soblein, the main variation being of superlative excellence ; 
e position at starting, though, seems to require something 
decisive on White's part," W. Coates. 



No. 731, by J. W. Abbott.— "Rather neat," S. H. Thomas. 
— " For beginners," W. Nash.—" Very pretty," H. J. C. A.— 
—"A fidr rendering of an old idea,^ J. N. K.— "Above 
the average," W. Coates. 

No. 732, by Dr. Gold.— " Awfully weak," S. H. Thomas. 
— "Very fair," W. Nash.—" * Q in a comer,' again ! other- 
wise skUfttUy put together and {^leasing," H. J. C. A.— 
"Commonplace, and very disappointing as coming from Dr. 
Gold," J. N. K.— " Fair,'' W. Coates. 

No. 733, by G. E. Barrier,—" Ingenious and good," $• H. 
Thomas.— " Exceedingly beautiful," W. Nash. — " A very good 
problem of its class, and (to me) rather difficult," H. J. C. A. — 
" Fair, but contains nothing striking," T. N. K.— " An interest* 
inff and well constructed stratagem,*^ W. Coates. 

No. 734, by R. W. Johnson. — This problem cannot be 
solved in the way the author proposes, by i Q to R 2, but can be 
done by B takes R instead. W. Nash and T. N. K. only are 
correct in their reviews, both pointing out the impossibility of 
any other sohition than that mentioned ; H. J. C. A. and S. H. 
Thomas proposing to do it also by the author's method, over- 
looking the defence of i P to Q 4. 

No. 735, by W. T. Pierce.— " Uninter^ting," S. H. 
Thomas.—" Pretty, but easy," W. Nash.—" The white infantry 
seem to be all running away from the field, and their officers do 
all the fighting, and do it manfully," H. J. C. A.— "The first 
move is inartistic, as blocking up one of the Black King's 
paths of escape," J. N. K. — " Very neat and pretty, the first 
move being rather unexpected," W. Coates. 

No. 736, by Geo. E. Carpenter.—" Bears its character too 
plainly stamped upon its face. It is however very pretty," S. H. 
Thomas. — " Very beautiful, and in my opinion the gem of the 
number," W. Nash. — " This took me a long time to solve, and 
it is every whit as* good as it is difficult," H. T. C. A. — 
"Very neat. The best of the four movers," J. N. K. — 
" Accurate and beautifiil, but somewhat easy ; the idea, I think, 
is not new," W. Coates. 

No. 737, by D. W. Clark. — Can be done in three moves, as 
shown by H. J. C. A., W. Nash, and S. H. Thomas. J. N. K. 
sends the author's, in four moves. 

No. 738, by J. Menzies. — The conditions of this problem 
were wrongly printed, it being an ordinary instead of a self mate. 
It is but fair to say that H.J. C. A., S. H. T., J. N. K. and 
W. Coates all send the solution, treating it as such. 

No. 739, by H. James. — Admits of two solutions, the 
author's being i P becomes B. 
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PROBLEMS. 

Competing Problems in the British Chess Association Tourney. 

[At the request of its composer, we have, this month, inserted one of the competing sets in the late B. C. A. 
Tourney, in which, apparently, no fault can be discovered that in any way disqualified it for a prize. It is, as 
we have said before, with no desire to kick a dead dog that we do so, but simply for the purpose of doing 
justice, so far as it is now possible, to those who have suffered injustice at the hands of the late B. C. A.] 



Problem No. 742. — By "Antipodes." 

BLACK. 



^cLy... 



vr 



niJU^ 




-^ .^^ 

^^M 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



Problem No. 743. — By "Antipodes.' 

BLACK. 



ym/:^,z/. 



n 



' ' '{/ ^ V/^^^^ 





k 



%' 

<£'/./. 



''m m ^'^'^ ^^ 

yy//y//,7./,J/, ^/i/^///^yZ 

■,..A i/.i fel 





WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 74i.- 


-By 


"Ahtipodm." 




BLACK. 


\ -^ 




.. ,. • 


.i>':,/ 






k .-.-^ 




^ i 


il:#:i 




4 , . ' 












k "■■■■_ -^^^ 





y ^ ^ . ■■ 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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No. 745.-By "Aittipodbs.* 

BLACB. 






WM, 



rv^ 



^ 



V. 



mm 



^„,„ „.™, '■^J^.--M'^- 






, '''//i/A^ 









White to play and mate in four mores. 





No. 746.— By "Abtipodbs." 

BLACB. 






... m 

t a S. 


■ 


':y 




m :,:. ■■ 



WBITB. 

White to play and mate in four moTOS. 
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Problem No. 747. — By George J. Slater. 

BLACK. 




</.,.// , /. ' Wy //./ v^. 



ryi^^yC. 



¥./M 



WHITE, 

White to play and self-mate in six moves. 



Problem No. 748. — By George E. Carpenter. 

BLACK. 






o. 



^^m 



t 






:^ 



white. 

White to play and compel Black to mate in eight 
moves. 



No. 740.— By T. M. Bbowit. 

BLACK. 




No. 760.— By 0. B. Bizxn. 

BI.10X. 



i! 
i 



:^yy" '/y'-'y'"'. ^-^'"4, 






WJ^J 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 761.— By J. BTonHorsB. 

BLACK. 



M B 



i:.Z« 



A 



i 



&i 1^4 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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The following are the oonclQcliiig frames in 
Ihe match between Measn. Potter and Znker- 
tort. 



IJA^' 



H 



i 

v 



(^•'^'- 


White. 


J. H. ZUKXBTOST. 




1 P to Q B 4 




2 P to Q 4 




8 Kt to K B 3 




4 P to K 3 




6 B to K 2 




6 Castles 




7 Kt to B 3 




8 P to K 4 (c) 




9 Q P takes P 




10 P to B 5 




11 B to Q B 4 




12 Q to Q 6 (e) 




13 P takes P 




14 B to K sq 




16 B takes P (h) 




16BtakeeB 




17 P takes K 




18 Q B to Q sq (k) 




19BtoK6 




20 B takes Kt oh 




21 Kt takes P 




22 Kt takes Kt 




28 B takes P 




24RtoQ4 




25 RtoQKt4 




26 Kt to K 7 ch 




27 RtoKt7ch 



GAME 126. 

Flayed on the 2nd December 1875. 
liregnlar Opening. 

Blaok. 

W. N. POTTIB. 

1 PtoKKt3 

2 B to Kt 2 

3 PtoQ3 

4 P to K B 4 (a) 
6PtoB8(b) 

6 QtoB2 

7 PtoK4 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 Q P takes P 

10 P to K B 3 (d) 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 Q to R 4 (0 

13 P takes P 

14 RtoBsq(g) 

15 R to B 3 

16 R takes Q 

17 KttoKt3(i) 

18 PtoKt4(l) 

19 PtoKt5 (m) 

20 3 takes B 

21 Castles (n) 

22 P takes Kt 

23 Q to B 5 (o) 

24 Q takes P 
26 BtoK3 (p) 

26 K to Q 2 

27 K takes P (q) 

White announced mate in three moves. 
Daration of the game three hoars and 
forty minntes. 

Black shonld develope his K Kt. 

This and the next move prepai*e the 
advance of the K P, bat they give time to 
the opponent to bricg all his forces into 
flWtion. 

(c) The right moment to open the game. 

(d) If 10 Castles, White proceds with 11 
B to B 4 ch and 12 Kt to K Kt 5. 

(e) The only way to protect the attacked 
Pftwn. 12 P to Q Kt 4 would be met by 12 
P to Q R 4. 

(0 12 Q takes Q 

13 P takes Q 13 P takes P 
was certainly not favourable for Black, but 
better than the course chosen. 

(g) If 14 Q takes P, 15 Q takes Q, 15 Kt 
takes Q, 16 Kt takes P. 

(h) The sacrifice of the Queen, connected 
with this capture, is perfectly sound : White 
gets a victorious attack. 

(i) If 17 Q to B 4, 18 Kt Ukes P. 

(k) Keeping the tripple attack against the 
adverse K P. If 18 Kt to K Kt 6, Black 
improves his game by 11 Q Kt to B sq. 

(1) There is nothing better to be done ; if 
18 P to K 5, White proceeds with 19 Kt 
takes P, 19 P takes Kt, 20 R takes P ch, 20 
£ to Q sq, 21 B to B 7. 
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GAMES. 

JVbf^d by J. H. Zukertort. 

(m) 19 Q Kt to B sq would be followed 
up by 20 B Ukea B, 20 R takes B, 21 Kt 
takes P. 

(n) 21 Kt takes Kt 

22 R takes Kt oh 22 Q takes R 

23 B takes Q 23 P takes Kt 

24 B takes P 

would lead to an end-game with Bishops of 
different colours, but White being then three 
Pawns ahead would easily carry the day. 

(o) If JS Q takes P, then 24 R to R sq ; if 
23 Q to4rB, then 24 R to Q 4, 24 K to Kt 2, 
26 Kt to K 5, &o. 

(p) If 25 B to K sq 

(the onlv move besides the coup in the text.) 

24 Kt to K 7 ch 24 K to R 2 

25 R to Kt 7 oh 25 K takes P 
2nBtoK6ch . 26KtoK8beit 

27 B to Kt 3 dis ch 27 K to B 8 

(If 27 K to B 2, 28 Kt takes Q B P dis ch, 
28 R to Q 2, 29 Kt to K 6 ch.) 

28 B to R 4 ch 28 K to Kt 2 

29 KttksKBPdc29 K to Kt 3 
80 B takes R 30 K takes Kt 

31 P to K Kt 4 ch and 

32 R takes B 

(q) The move allows a pretty finish. 
If 27 K to K sq 

28 Kt takes KBP28RtoQ2 best 

29 Kt to Kt 7 oh 29 K to B 2 

30 Kt takes B 30 R takes R 

31 Kt to Q 8 ch, and wins 

(r) Mate follows, of course, by : — 
28BtoK6ch 28KtoB4 
29RtoQBBqch 29BorQtoB6 
SO P to Q Kt 4 ch mate 



GAME 127. 



Played on the 4th 
Irregular 

White. 

W. N. POTTE*. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 PtoKS 

3 P to Q Kt 3 

4 B to Kt 2 

5 Kt to K B 3 

6 Kt to R 3 

7 Kt to B 2 

8 BtoK2 

9 Castles 
10 P to Q 4 
U BtoQ3 
12 Kt to K 5 
18 P takes Kt 
14 P to B 3 (b) 
16 Q to K sq 

16 B takes P 

17 B to Kt 6 (0) 

18 Q to Kt 3 

19 B to B 3 

20 Q R to B sq 

21 B to K 2 

22 P to B 4 

23 PtoKR4 

24 PtoRS 



December 1876. 
Opening. 

Blaok. 

J. H. ZURBBTOBT. 

1 PtoK3 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to Q 4 

4 B to K 2 (a) 

5 PtoB4 

6 Castlos 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 Kt to K 5 

9 BtoB3 

10 P to Q Kt 3 

11 B to Kt 2 

12 B takes Kt 

13 P to B 4 

14 Kt to Kt 4 

15 P takes P 

16 Kt to R 4 

17 Q to K 2 (d) 

18 Q R to Q sq (e) 

19 Kt to B 3 

20 P to Q R 3 

21 Kt to B 2 (f) 

22 Kt to R sq (g) 

23 P to Q Kt 4 

24 P to Kt 6 (h) 



26 P takes P 

26 BtoQ4 

27 B to Kt 6 

28 BtoB4 

29 Q R to Q sq (k) 

30 RtoQ6 
81 P takes R 

; B toB6 

33 RtoB6 

34 R takes Rch 

35 Kt to Q 4 (n) 

36 R to B sq (o) 

37 B to Q 6 

38 QtoKsq 

39 Kt to B 3 

40 BtoR3 

41 QtoB3 

42 Kt to R 2 (p) 

43 K takes Kt 

44 P to Kt 8 

45 K to Kt sq 

46 RtoKsq 

47 Q to Q 4 

48 PtoK4 

49 RtoKS 

50 P to Kt 4 
61 PtoKt6 
52 Q takes Q 
63 R takes P 
54 R takes P 

65 RPtakeaP 

66 B to B 6 
57 K to B 2 
68 KtoK3 
69PtoKt6 

60 B takes Kt ch 

61 KtoQ2 

62 R to R 7 

63 K to B 8 

64 KUkesP 
66 R takes P 

66 RtoQ7 

67 K to B 3 

Duration of the 



25 P takes P 

26 R to B sq (i) 

27 Kt to B 2 

28 K Kt to Q sq 

29 Kt to Kt sq 

80 RtakesB(l) 

81 Kt to B 2 (m> 

82 R to Q B sq 
88 QtoQ2 
34 QtskesR 
86 PtoQR4 
86 KttoKRS 
37 Kt to B 8 

88 KttoKt5 

89 P to Kt 6 

40 Q to B 2 

41 P to R 5 

42 Kt takes Kt 
48 QtoQsq 
44 P to R 3 (q) 
46 QtoQ2 

46 KttoR2(r) 

47 QtoB3 

48 P takes P (s) 

49 Kt to B sq 

60 B to R 3 (t) 

61 QfakasP 

62 B takes Q 
68 B to Q 4 (u) 

64 P takes P 

65 K to B 2 

66 KtoKsq 

67 K to Q 8 

68 KtoB2 

69 KttoKtS 

60 K takes B 

61 K to Kt 4 

62 B to K 6 
68 BtakesP 
64 KtoB4 
66 B to B 4 
66 BtoK6 

Resign. 

game eig^t houn. 



(a) The right square for the Bishop io 
counteract the adverse Bishop at Kt 2. 

(b) If 14 P takes P en pass, then :— 

14 Kt takes P 
15 B takes Kt 15 R takes B 
15 Q takes B, is not good on account of IS 
P takes P, 16 P takes P, 17 Q toR 5. 

(o) A very fine rejoinder, preventing tbt 
adverse Queen from going to K sq. The ob« 
vions continuation, 17 R tu Q sq, would giT9 
Black considerable advantage byI7QtoK 
sq, 18 B to Q 3, 18 Q to Kt 3. 

(d) Necessary, as White thieatened 18 B 
to Q sq, and 19 R to Q 7. 

(e) Black had, until this moment, tbs 
better game, but here he nusses the r^ 
continuation of 18,K R to Q sq, followed op 
byQRtoBsq, 

(f) The retreat of the Knight was peilil|l 
better left until it was forced. 

(g) Losing time to no purpose, 22 B to ^ 
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B uq, followed up by 28 K B to Q sq, was 
Iwfeier. 

(h) Very ill-considered : after losing time 
«n ilie King^s side) Black hastily advanoes on 
liie Queen's flank without bringing his Books 
inio play. 

^ 26 Kt takes B, 27 Et takes Et was not 
■BtSsfiftctory, bnt any how better than the 
) chosen. 



(k) White now commits the same mistcJce 
frluoh Black made on the 18fch more, playing 
tiie wrong Rook on Q sq. 29 E B to Q sq 
would have won speedily. 

(1) Best, nnder the dronmstauoes : if 80 
B to Q 4, White proceeds with : — 

81 B takes B 31 P takes B 

82 Kt takes P 32 Et to 6 2 

83 Et takes Q P 33 Q to Et 2 

84 Et to B 6 oh 34 E to B sq 
35 Et to B 5 86 Et takes B 

86 P Ukes Et 

and White has two Pawns for the exchange, 
and a fine attack. 

(m) The game comes now to a very inte- 
TMting stage. Black tries to connterbalance 
ihe opponent's numerical superiority by an 
attack, which is backed up by his two passed 
fkwns. 

(n) The better continuation was here : — 

85 B takes P 35 Q takes P 
36QtoB2 86BtoE5 

87 B to Q B sq 

Iceeping the exchange, with a good position. 

(o) I prefer B to B sq. 

(p) This exchange weakens White's posi- 
iioD. 

(q) P to B 4 would prevent the counter 
attack of White (see White's 60th move), 
Imt at this point it was hardly advisable to 
venture this move. 

(r) Black ought to have played 46 Et to E 
S^ which would effect a draw, I think, e.g. : — 
46 Et to E 2 

47 P to Et 4 47 Q to B 3 

(or A and B) 

48 PtoE4 

49 B to E 3 

50 PtoBS 
61 P to B 6 



48 P takes E P 

49 Et to Et 3 

50 Eb takes P 

51 Et to Et 8 



(To prevent the effect of 52 Q to Et 4.) 

62QtoQ4 52QtoB2 

63BtoQ6 53QtoQ2 

and I do not think that White could win 

agBhinst best play. 

A. 
47BtoE2 47QtoB3 

48 B takes Et 48 Q to R 8 ch 

49 Eto B 2 49 B to 6 6, and wins. 

B. 

47 B takes Et 47 Q takes B 
48BtoQsq 48QtoB4 
49BtoQ6 49QtoB6 

mod, "Black will draw at least. 



(s) 48 Et to B sq at once was preferable, 
but even then White keeps up a good attack 
by 

49 P to Et 4 49 P takes Et P 

50 PtoB5,Ac. 

(t) There is nothing to be done. If 50 Et 
to Et 8, White wins by 

51 Pto Et 5 51 Et takes P 

52 Q to Q 8 oh 52 E to B 2 

58 P to Et 6 ch 53 E takes P 
54BtoEt3ch 54EtoB2 
55 Q to E 7, &c. 

(u) It is evident that 53 Et to Et 3 
would avail nought on account of the rejoin- 
der 54 P to Et 6. 



GAME 128. 

Played the 7th December 1875. 
Irregular Opening. 



White. 

J. H. ZUKKRTOET. 

1 P to E 3 

2 Et to E B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 BtoE2 

5 Casles 

6 P to B 4 

7 Et to B 3 

8 P to Q Et 3 

9 Et takes Et 

10 Et to Q 2 (b) 

11 P to B 4 

12 B to Kt 2 
18 B to B sq (d) 

14 B to K B 2 

15 Kt to B sq 

16 PtoKKt4(0 

17 B takes P 

18 B to Kt 2 

19 Q E to B 2 

20 Q R to Q 2 

21 P to Q 5 

22 P takes P 

23 B to K 6 cb 

24 Kt to Kt 3 
26 P to B 5 (h) 

26 B takes Et 

27 Et takes P 

28 E takes B 

29 Et to Et 3 
SO QtoB3 

31 E to Et sq 

32 Q to B 4 (1) 

33 P takes Q 

34 B takes B 

35 EtoB2 
and Black resigns the 
(m). 

Duration of the game, four hours. 

(a) This move leads to an exchange, which 
w^kkens Black's position, and gives White a 
preponderance on the Queen's flank. 

• (b) The right square for the Enight, from 
where it can be played with advantage on 
either side. 



Black. 
W. N. Potter. 

1 PtoK3 

2 P to Q Kt 8 
8 B to Kt 2 

4 Et to K B 3 

5 BtoK2 

6 Castles 

7 PtoQ4 

8 KttoK5(a) 

9 P takes Kt 

10 B to Q 3 

11 PtoKB4 

12 RtoB3(c) 

13 R to R 3 

14 Kt to Q 2 
16 Q to K 2 (e) 

16 P takes P 

17 Kt to B 3 • 

18 P to B 4 
29 R to K B sq 

20 BtoBsq (g) 

21 P takes P 

22 B to Et 2 

23 E to R sq 

24 B to Et 3 

25 B to Et 4 

26 Q takes B (i) 

27 B takes P ch 

28 Q to E 4 ch 

29 B to B 3 
80 B to B 3 oh 

31 B to B 6 

32 Q takes Q 

33 B fr Kt 4 tks Et 

34 B takes B oh 

game and the match 



(k) 



(c) This and the next move are certainly 
premature, but I may mention that Mr. 
Potter plays under the disadvantage of being 
forced to try to win. 

(d) developing all his forces ; not good 18 

13 P to B 5 13 P takes P 

14 P takes P 14 B takes P 

15 B takes B 15 B takes P ch, &o. 
and Black has a good position, and two 
Pawns for the exchcoige. 

(e) Necessary, to prevent the advance of 
White's Pawns on the Queen's side. 

(f) Ilaring brought all his pieces into 
action. White begins the attack. 

(g) Not satisfactory, but is there anything 
better? 

(h) Much better than the immediate cap* 
ture of the Enight, e.g. : — 

25 B takes Et 25 Q B takes B 

26 Kt takes P 26 B takes B 

27 P takes B 27 B takes B ch 

and Black remains, in any case, with two 
Bishops against Book and Pawn. 

(i) 26 B takes B, would lead to the following 
continuation : — 

27 Et takes P 27 B takes P cb 

28 E takes P 28 B to B 3 ch 

29 E to Et sq 29 I» B to B 4 

30 Q takes B 30 B takes Q 

31 P to B 6, winning the Queen back* 

If 26 P takes B, then 

27 Et takes P 27 B takes B ch 

28 B takes B 28 Anything 

29 Q to Et 4, forcing the game. 

(k) The sacrifice avails nought, but Blaok^s 
game is past redemption. If 

27 B takes B ch 

28 Q to E 2 or E 4 

29 Q takes Et 

30 Q to K 2 



28 B takes B 

29 Et takes B 

30 Q to B sq 
81 P to E 4, Ac. 



(I) 32 E to B 2 would keep the piece, bub 
give Black the means to prolong the oontest 
for some time. The move in the text forces 
the game in a few moves. 

(m) Wherever the Book goes, White forces 
the game, e.g. : — 

35 B to E B 6 
86 P to Q 6 36 B to B 8 

37 B to Q 5, 4o. 

Or: 
35 B to Et 5 
86 B to B 3 

37 B takes P 

38 PtoEB4 
B takes P 



36 P to Q 6 

37 P to Q 7 

38 R takes 6 3J 

39 P to B 6 31 

40 BtoQ8ch,and 

41 P to B 7 



Or: 

35 B to E 6 or Q B 6 

36 P to Q 6 36 B to B 8 

37 P to Q 7 37 B takes P 

38 B takes P 38 P to K B 4 

39 B to Q 8 cb 89 K to B 2 

40 B to Kt 8 ch, and mates in three more 
moves. 
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GAME 129. 
KiDgfs Knight's Opening. 



White. 

W. N. POTOEB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kfc to K B 3 
8 BtoK2 

4 Kt to Q B 3 
6 P to Q 8 

6 Castles 

7 KttoKsq 

8 KtoBsq 

9 PtoB4 
^0 Kt to R 4 

11 Kt takes B 

12 P to B 5 
18 B to B 3 

14 B to Kt 6 

15 B takes Kt 

16 Q to B sq (o) 

17 P to B 8 

18 F to K R 8 

19 P to Q Kt 4 

20 P takes B 

21 Kt to B 2 

22 KtoR2 
28 QtoQ2 
24 K to Kt sq 
26 R takes Kt 

26 RtoB2 

27 KtoRsq 

28 B to R 5 



Blaok. 

BODEN. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 B to Kt 5 (a) 
6 P to Q 3 (b) 

6 BtoR4 

7 B to Kt 8 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 PtoKR4 

10 P to B 3 

11 Q takes Kt 

12 P to Q 4 

13 B to Q 2 

14 Castles Q R 

15 P takes B 

16 KtoKtsq 

17 P to R 5 

18 Q R to Kt sq 

19 B takes P 

20 Kt takes P (d) 

21 KttoKt6oh 

22 P to K B 4 

23 QtoB2 

24 Kt takes R 

25 R to Kt 6 

26 K R to Kt sq 

27 QtoQS] 

28 P to B 5 



29 PtoQ4 
80 BtoQsq 

31 P takes P 

32 P to Kt 6 

33 B to Kt 4 

34 P takes P 

35 P to B 7 ch 

36 R takes Q 

37 Kt to Kt 4 

38 K to R 2 

39 Kt to Q 3 (g) 

40 Kt takes K P 

41 Kt to Q 3 

42 B to B 3 

43 K to Ktsq 

44 KtoB2 

45 Kt to K sq 

46 B to Q sq 

47 B to Kt 3 

48 Kt to Q 3 ch . 

49 Kt takes B P 

60 B to Q sq 

61 P takes P 

52 B to K 2 ch 

53 P to Kt 4 ch 

54 R takes P ch (h) 

55 R to Q 3 

66 Kt takes R oh 
57 KttoBsq 
68 Kt to Kt 8 ch 



29 Q toR3 
80 P to B 8 (e) 

31 P takes P 

32 Q to Kt 8 

33 Q to Q 6 

34 Q takes Q (f) 
85 K takes P 

36 R takes P 

37 R to B 8 ch 

38 PtoQ5 

39 R to B 6 

40 R to K sq 

41 R to K B sq 

42 P to Kt 4 

43 KtoQ3 

44 PtoR4 

45 KtoB4 

46 P to Kt 5 

47 R to Q R sq 

48 K to Kt 4 

49 PtoR5 
60 P to Kt 6 

51 P to R 6 

52 K to B 4 

53 K to Q 3 

54 K to K 4 

55 R tcJces R (i) 
66 KtoQ5 

57 R to Q B sq 

68 K to B6 and wins 



Notes by Mr. Boden. 
(a) In order to aroid giring White an op- 



portnnity to take K P with K Kt and thea 

(b) P to Q 4 looks a more forcing nioTa^ 
bat its variations are well known in tf^ 
defences to the Ray Lopez, and lead to m 
mach daller kind of game. 

(o) To enable him to take P with Q P 
safely, if Black shoald take P with Q P, anl 
also to defend his Q Kt P. 

(d) Had Black not moved his K at mottt 
16, White coold now have played B to K 
Kt 4. 

(e) It is singular that Black shoald hero 
overlook that his easiest way to obtaia « 
winning position is to pnsh P to K 5. 

(f) Hastily played ; by taking P with P 
first, Black remains with an irresistible fona 
of centre Pawns. 

(g) A terrible move ; the effecte of wliiok 
Black had not reckoned, and after which ha 
has a very difficult game. 

(h) If R to R 2 Black wins by K B to 
KB. 

(i) PtoR7al80wins. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



Extra Problems. 

No. 725. 

Mr. Nash has tak^ the trouble to 
show that this Problem can be done 
in two ways firom the teoond move, 
the followme analyslB being the 
result of his mgenmty :— 



IBtoRSch IB interposes 
2QtoS:RBq 2KttoQ4disch 

3 R to Kt 8 3 Q takes R 

4 Q takes Kt ch 4 Q ttfkes Q 
6 P Queens and mates 



Or 



3 K to Q 8 



3 Q to K R sq 
4Rtor -^ 



2 Kt to B sq 
3QtoK6 
^ Kt 8 4 Anything 

6 Hates accordingly 

If 8 QtoK6or8ch 
4 K takes Q 4 Kt moves 

6 R to Kt 8 dis ch and mace 

Hr. Thomas sends the author's* 
without noticing the flaw. 



No. 726. 

To Ifr. Andrews alone, amongst 
our Eeviewers, belongs the credit of 
overcoming this Chess hydra, and 
as, in all probability, owmg to the 



number of Black Kings employed, 
he mast have solved it ftom the 
diagram, his feat may well be com- 
pared to the corresponding achieve- 
ment of Hercules. The following 
is the solution as Mr. Andrews 
gives it. 



BLjLCX. 

P interposes 
KtoR4 
P interposes 



lQtoKB2ch 1 

2 P takes P ch 2 

3 Kt to Kt 4 dis 8 

ch 

4 B takes K P ch 4 
6 KttoQRSch 6 



KtoK5 
K at Kt 3 to 

R2 
P takes P 
PtoKtS 
KtoB4 
K takes KP 
KtoQ5 
Q B 6 mating the 9 Kings. 



6 Kt takes Kt 

7 B to Q B eq 7 
8BtoKB4 8 
9 P to K 4 ch 9 

10 Q to Q B 2 ch 10 

llKtto 



No. 727. 



1 QtoQ2 



174 



1 K to Kt 2, 3, 
or4 

2 R takes P ch 2 Anything 

3 Qmates 

^ ^^ IflKtoK4 
2 Q to Q B 3 ch and R mates 

IflKtoK2orP 
toB6 
2 Q to Q 6 ch and Q or R mates 



No. 728. 

BLACK. 

lRtoK8 IKttoQS 

2RtakesPch 2KtakesR 
3 Rmates 

HI KttoBS 
2 Kt takes Kt ch and R mates 



No. 729. 
See Problems Reviewed. 



No. 730. 



1 RtoQB4 

2 QtoKB4 



3 



1 RtakesB 
ch 2 B or Kt takes Q 
mates accordingly. 

If 1 Kt checks 
2 B takes Kt dis ch and mate 
follows 

If 1 B takes B ch 
2 Q takes B ch and mate follows 



No. 731. 



1 Q to Q sq 



No. 732. 



1 QtoQRS 



No. 783. 

BLACK. 

lKttoQR4 lKtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 5 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly. 



N0.78L 
See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 736. 

1 QtoKS 1 Kmovos 

2 Q to Q Kt 6 2 Aught 

3 liates accordingly 

No. 736. 

1 BtoKsq 1 KtoK7 

2KtoK4 2Ktakea& 

3KtoQ3or 3K moves 
KB3 according 

4 B dis ch and mates 



NO0. 737, 738, 739. * 
See Fioblema Reriewed* 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND 234. 

Plajed at the Glamorgan Clab, Cardiff, 

7th December 1876. 
Score 3 aU. Z toniB up Clab Sjiave. 

Z. 
J. 8. 




10 



22 



J3 



I 




♦ 4'.+ 

♦ |4>^4 




♦ ♦I raw ♦T*| lo~o 

♦ ♦ 9H *I* ^^ 

♦ ♦I |J23 Itiil b-^ 



10 



II 



12 



13 



HAND 235. 

Bcore 4 all. 
Z tarned up Heart 7. 




HAND No. 236. 

Flayed at the Juiior Portland Clnb. 
Sooxe : A B 2 ; X Z love. Z tm^is up Club Kb. 



10 



II 



12 



'3 



A. 

Capt. 



* ♦ 



» * 









B. 

Major 



Lawrie. Belaieff. KULtaff. F.H.Lewis. 
4 ♦ 













4 
4 
4 








i 




+ 








+ ♦ 




|4&d 








'4 




4% 




^^^ 
9^^ 

^c^^ 

^^^ 




4*4 

7 9 


^ 4 

♦. ♦ 


9 <;? 







4" 
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HAND No. 234. 

Notes. — The above hand was played on 7th December at the Glamorgan Club, Cardiff, and it is sent to you for the favour of 
your criticism, and insertion in the January number of the Papers, if approved. B ** came a cropper," and as a great variety of 
opinions were expressed by the bystanders (or ** gallery '*), we decided to forward the details of the play to you, as an authority 
acknowledged and respected by us all. B was blamed by some for leading trumps at all, and by others for taking out three rounds. 
A contented himself by saying, " I wish^ou had led a Diamond, partner ! " Every one agreed that B*s play was unfortunate, and 
nearly every one agreed that it was rash. Perhaps it was, but B prefers being tried by his betters — ^hence this appeal. There is 
only one thing more I have to ask. At trick 4, should not X have discarded a Spade instead of a Diamond, " strength in trumps 
having been declared against him ? " He cannot place the Club 10 in his partner's hand. — W. C. C. Trick 2. — We should 
return the H 10. At 3 all, with 3 Honours in our hand, there is no occasion for playing for a great score. A cannot have King Queen 
of H ; his suit may not be headed by King, and unless his suit is cleared, we have nothing. The lead is, we think, prematare. 
We do not want trumps out until the H suit is established. At Trick 4 Z was right to discard the D. A and B are no longer 
strong. The Knave is in X*s hand, and unless he has Knave and 10, the game is gone, Z, therefore, should play to show X his 
strong suit. A, as the cards fall, could not get in his suit, because the H 9 cannot be discarded by B. Assuming the return of the 
H 10, A must lead the S Ace, and Z must lead D.— Ed. W. P. 

HAND No. 235. 

Notes. — ^Trick 3. — B should not play the Knave. We think this loses the game. At Trick 9 A*s last chance is to play the 
trump. 

HAND No. 236. 

Notes. — Trick i. — X goes for the game. Trick 2. — The lead of trumps is here forced. With an Honour turned, and one in 
his own hand, X may reasonably doubt a signal from B. Trick 4. — Better to continue with a Spade than with a third round of 
trumps. Trick 7. — B should here have led H Ace, and with the lead of H 4, at trick 9, might have induced Z to believe that H 
10 was with his partner. Trick 10. — X knows that the last trump is with his partner, and that he can give him the discard of the 
Diamonds upon the Spades. It would have been folly to finesse the Queen. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM.— No. ii6. 

This Problem has not been solved. We, therefore, refrain from giving the solution, or another problem this 
month. We hope that our solvers will take a little more pains, and try again. We remind those very 
numerous friends (all of whom, according to their own account, solve these Problems) th^t against very bad 
play it is easy to solve any Problem. 



DE LA RUE'S PLAYING CARDS. 

In the absence of Messrs. Hunt's Book of Patterns, that of Messrs. De la Rue, in the matter of taste an<i 
quality, is far superior to their competitors. We do not observe any large number of new patterns, no: is this 
necessary. A few good patterns are quite sufficient, and here we have enough to satisfy the most fastidious. 
We have played with these cards nearly the whole year, i.e., since Hunt's fire, and there is only one great fault 
in the manufacture — the cards split. In club life this is of comparatively little consequence, because othe^ 
packs are ready, and the makers, with that liberality which distinguish them, make good the loss ; but if we 
are in the country, and have but two packs, and one of the cards is split, we are in difficulties. Of the patterns 
for the drawing room, we like best 362, the Missal ; 343, Indian Palmette ; 290, Butterfly Flower j 268, Hindoo 
Flower ; 302, Hindoo Rose ; 158 and 223, Prince and Princess of Wales; 207, 250, 279, Oriental and Cottoii 
Plant The Pompeian Fresco are too dark. For club play 288, 322, 346, 316 and 328 are handsome, and 
the same at the top and bottom, and there are plenty of good patterns of the plainer sort. We have never 
seen the International used in any society. The old speckled card (the best of all their cards) is in one 
colour only, but we presume Messrs. De la Rue have others, and that they will not desert our favourite. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS. 

RETURNING ADVERSARIES' LEADS. 

It has been demonstrated that the lead at Whist is an advantage. There are some exceptions to this, as to all 
general rules. The object of the leader is to bring in a long suit ; to make the small cards of greater value 
than intrinsically they possess. This object is frustrated if the leader has not four trumps, or three trumps 
with a card or cards of re-entry, or unless he finds his partner with strength in trumps. To bring in a long 
suit, not headed by Ace King, it is necessary that it should be played twice or three times, and if leader and his 
partner play this suit whenever they get in, and the right hand adversary does the same, there are more 
chances of establishing the suit than if they are left to their unaided efforts. This should be as easily 
demonstrated as a problem of Euclid. We are led to make this remark, because we so constantly see the 
original lead returned by the fourth player. At the end of the hand this may not only often be forced play, 
but good play, for if the original leader discontinues his suit he probably has a reason for his action, and that 
reason may be that he has the major tenace. What may be very good play at the end, may be, and we think 
generally is, bad play at the beginning. Supposing the fourth player in the first round wins the trick ; what is 
his position ? He is now original player, mth twelve cards. Additional knowledge. The suit of the player 
to the left known. Further, that the original leader has not sufficient strength to lead trumps. From our 
observation it seems a species of mania to return the original lead. And of what does the fourth player's hand 
usually consist ? either one only of the suit left, when the player's presumed reason is to get a ruff, and very 
often when a single force is most injurious to his hand ; or he has three of the suit lefl, including the 
second best. We fail to see much benefit from either of these leads. Suppose, in the first case, that the 
fourth player had originally Ace 2. He wins with the Ace, and returns the 2. Would the same player 
originally have led Ace 2 ? because, if not, we cannot see why he should now act on a different 
principle. If it be sound play to return the 2, it would seem sound play originally to lead the Ace 
2, as our fathers did. In the other case, holding the second best, and two or three left of the suit, and we return 
it, the second player may finesse, which would depend on his strength in trumps ; in which event, we have run 
the risk of having our second best killed (when we have three only) when it was otherwise absolutely safe, and 
when we have four, including the second best ; in the fourth round it must be trumped. The least harm is done 
in the last case. Suppose, however, that the original player led from five, have we not done the very thing he 
desired? By himself he cannot bring in the suit as against you, and his whole object is frustrated. The rule 
of the game is to protect your adversaries' suit, a rule that we believe to be perfectly sound, and this rule is 
set at naught We almost wish that Cavendish would, in his next edition, insert a rule, that you should always 
return your adversaries' suit ; then, at any rate, the non book player would at once disregard it, because it was a 
rule. The player who persistently returns the suit is soon known, and the principle on which he proceeds is 
known also. If the original player's partner gets in later on, and returns his partner's suit, as third player, 
original leader can seldom finesse, at any rate, not so often or with so much safety as he can against the player 
who returns the suit because he has strength. It may be also that when the player returns the 2 (the 
first example) his partner may have sufficient -strength to protect the suit, and that strength may be destroyed. 
In our judgment, there can be but few instances where the return lead is forced, and returning the suit seems 
to us more often wrong than right. The players of this school can never have recognized the value of time, 
or the difficulty of getting the lead into their own hands. To establish a suit and get out trumps is often a 
long and difficult operation. Why relieve your adversary of any portion of these difficulties? There 
are few wise men who make an effort to produce that which, in the order of events, will come about 
by leaving things alone. In the case stated the original leader may get in, and his partner may 
get in ; either of these will continue the original suit, and the event that you desire comes without any effort. 
This is as regards the two suit, and the chance of the trump, but if you return the suit, one adversary, if not 
both, will know what you are driving at. And what you are doing for your partner ? Probably you will make him 
play for a wretched ruff, rather than open his best suit, the opening of which may give you the key to the 
game. There are hands, of course, in which it is safest and best to return the adversaries' suit ; thus, with great 
weakness in every suit, and you have the 2nd and 3rd best of the suit first led, it is safer to return that suit 
rather than open a new suit, but what we desire to impress is that it is not advisable to play your adversaries' 
game when you could play a game of your own. If we are dissatisfied because of the persistent return of an 
adversaries' suit it must not be supposed that we are not also sometimes disgusted at our partner for not 
returning our own. If the one is a mania, the other is an epidemic. No partner of ours, with strength and a 
knowledge of our suit, will ever lead trump. They must forsooth attempt to establish a second suit, believing, 
we hope, that the lead and the direction of the hand is always at their disposal. Amongst the common faults 
of players is the return of a weak lead. He who leads from weakness does so, either because he has reason to 
believe that suit is his partner's, or the suit is a forced lead. If the 3rd player has not sufficient strengUi to 
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bring in the suit (by himself), it is perfectly certain tliat his partner cannot help him, and the suit must be changed. 
Yet we see players treating this lead as one that they are bound to return, and they always appear surprised 
that their partner has nothing in the suit Late in the hand a player of intelligence should know the reasons 
that influence their partner, even though the card led does not enlighten them. They seem to think they have 
done their duty, and they triumphantly answer any one who asks, " How could you return that Spade ? 
I led the 9, covered with the Knave. It must be ruin." " Why, you ledit." But again they say, " I returned it 
because I could not open from a suit headed by a 9," quite Regardless of the fact that in many games die only 
chance of saving or winning lies in each partner leading the weak suit for the other to finesse, for if the finesse 
does not come off, the game is gone. This, of course, is not at the beginning of the game, but when trumps 
are out, or strength declared against you. It is useless attempting this with players who read books simply to 
misunderstand them, or who play by rote without any thought or intelligence. We are alwa)rs derided as a 
book player, but we saw a player this week play, as he declares, by book ^who hates and detests all books, and. 
who revels in all kinds of eccentricities), commit the most ludicrous blunders that we ever remember. 
In one case the player to his right originally led the trump 2, third hand put on King, fourth 
Ace ; later on, the original trump-player was forced, and he trumped with the 5. There was a good 
deal of trumping on the part of the 2nd and 4th players^ when the original trump-player got in 
again there were only two cards left in each hand ; he had two trumps, the seven and Knave. Our book hater 
had the Q 10. He wanted two tricks to make the game, and he put on the Q. He could not 
place two trumps (the only two in besides his own) in the original leader's hand although he led originally the 
2. The other case was worse, all the trumps were out, he had Ace, Q in one suit, and four good cards in another ; 
he put on the Queen, wanting five tricks for game, and for the first time in his life he played, as he thinks, 
by book. We should like to see the book that ever said anything so ridiculous, but we can assure our friend 
that there is nothing of the sort in existence. The rules of play as to leading and playing are laid down 
to get the largest number of tricks. These rules are not always sound, as we hope some day to demonstrate, 
but that is their object, and in the main they are correct. The rule, if so it can be called, as to the finesse of 
Ace Q, or any other finesse, is to obtain two tricks instead of one, but who out of Bedlam would dream of 
sacrificing five tricks for the bare chance of making six when five only are wanted. Does any one play for more 
than certainty ? We play to win the game, and not to lose it. Such play has nothing to do with books. 
It is pure inattention or want of observation, and the book is only spoken of as a cover for weakness or 
folly. 

Once more may we ask our players to hold up their cards. The player who holds his cards in a slanting 
direction, with the tops towards his partner, places every opponent in a most uncomfortable position. There are 
certain finesses forced to save or win the game, and it is very disagreable to make a deep finesse which comes off 
when the finessor has had an opportunity of seeing the last player's hand. This diflftculty can be avoided by 
holding your cards upright, or with the tops slightly inclined towards yourself. 



INFERENCES AT WHIST. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I have always looked upon Double Dummy as the grammar of Whist, leading the player, gradually up 
to accuracy in the conversation of the game. There are, doubtless, very good Whist-players, who are not 
practised players at Double Dummy, but I should, certainly in such cases, presuppose the faculty, if cultivated. 
I do not lose sight of the fact, that Double Dummy is an open game, and that inferences in no Avay enter into 
the combinations, which, for this reason, are mathematically demonstrable, but the value of Double Dummy to 
the Whist player is to direct the mind of the player more closely to the necessity of getting the lead, or of 
throwing it into a particular hand, according to the known or supposed position of the cards. Whist is, 
however, essentially a game of inferences, and he is most likely to be the successful player who, coitfris 
paribus, can most quickly draw the correct inferences. I say, " most quickly," because I wish to exclude even 
such honest hesitation as necessarily gives information independently of the play. A fortiori, I exclude any 
inferences drawn and acted upon, from purposed hesitation, such hesitation and action being equally dishonest 
and immoral In the observations I am about to make, I do not intend to discuss the theory of chances, I 
wish only to set those people thinking who sit down to the Whist table with the idea that Whist is after aU 
ONLY a game of chance. 

Inferences are divisible into— 

I. Inferences from leads — natural and forced* 
3. Inferences from discard^oatural and forced. 
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As a general mle, it is an advantage to open the game, because the leader has the opportunity of selecting 
hfa suit. The lead is, of course, a disadvantage where, with a weak hand, the player has to lead in the dark.- 

1. I suppose A and B partners against X and Z (all intelligent players), and that A's hand consists of 
4 Chibs to K Kn; 4 Spades to Q 10 ; 3 Hearts to Q ; and Knave and another Diamond, trumps. Many 
players, with such a hand would lead Diamond Knave. With such a lead, which, in the course of a trick or 
two, would demonstrate the Knave to be A's highest trump, and not from a sequence, what would be the 
inlerence drawn by the wMoU table ? That A was reasonably protected in all the suits. This infisrence 
would enable X to finesse more deeply in plain suits, but such a disadvantage would be counterbalanced by 
the information B would have, that he might select his suit at pleasure. 

I will now suppose A to lead a small Club, to which B plays the 10, and Z the Queen. Z, being now in 
possession of the lead, plays Spade Knave, which A, having the 10, heads with the Q and wins. What inference 
should A, who has regained the lead with the knowledge of an entire suit, draw. " If my partner had had the 
lead instead of me, he would, probably, have commenced with Spades. His suit is made, my suit requires 
another lead firom me, and gives another lead to the adversaries. It is no good to get the command of two 
suits before leading trumps, and my own suit may be trumped by the adversaries on the third round. I must 
endeavour to protect my partner's suit, in which the adversaries show such weakness, and lead trumps." 

The inference which X, who has the Ace of A's suit, would draw, would be, " my partner, who must infer 
tiiat I have an Honour in A's suit, has not sufficient general strength in plain suits, or sufficient attacking power 
in trumps, to lead trumps," and the inference which B woiild draw firom the lead of D Knave would be, " my 
partner has sufficient protective power in his own suit to prevent it being brought in against him, by the 
adversaries, when trumps are exhausted. Of course, fresh fiicts might be developed in the course of the play, 
as, for instance, that the whole strength of Hearts was with X, which might make the continued lead of 
trumps dangerous, but such facts would be judged, in their turn, by the intelligence of the players. 

Inaccurate inferences may, reasonably, be drawn where an honor is turned. With an honor, say K, turned 
up to the right, the leader, havmg the major tenacc, with three other small trumps, frequently leads from a 
weak suit What inference shoiild his partner draw, who has, we will say, three trumps to the eight or nine? 
** If this is my partner's strongest suit, and he has no power in trumps, the game is lost, he wishes me to lead 
through the K." Here he would have drawn the correct inference ; but I quite agree with Cavendish that, in 
such a position, it is not necessary to put your partner to an inference, but that the proper lead is a small 
trump. With such a lead the K would certainly make, but the leader has, if it is drawn, the command of 
tnunps, and can continue or not, as he pleases, and if it is not drawn has the certain finesse, while the lead 
fiom weakness may have sacrificed the only card the possession of which would have enabled the holder to 
play through the honor. As an example of a wrong inference, reasonably drawn at the moment, imagine 
again a K turned, and the leader with Ace, Queen, 10, 9, 5. .The proper lead under such circumstancesi 
with a weak hand, would be the 9. Without an honor in his partner's hand the game would, probably, not 
be won. If Kn is to the right, the leader is no worse off; if Kji is to the left, and heads the 9, the leader 
has still the finesse on the return, and if Kn is with his partner, nothing is lost by the lead. The inference 
that the 9 was the highest trump in the leader's hand, when won by the Kn to the left or the right, would 
soon be dispelled on the return or by signal. 

Again, with Q turned, the leader, with A, Kn, 10, and another, not wishing to give up the command, 
would run the risk of suggesting to his partner that the Kn was his highest trump, for the purpose of giving 
his partner a finesse against the Q, if he were in the happy possession of the K. 

Forcing, in the absence of a lead, or of a signal for trumps, or for the purpose of a fifth trick, is a decla* 
ration of strength. Most careful inferences should, therefore, be drawn, where a player abstains from forcing 
his partner who has renounced. For the purpose of drawing a correct inference, the character of the card 
led to a declared suit should be observed. If it should be a suspicious looking card, say a 9 or an 8, it must 
not, therefore, be necessarily inferred, that the player has not strength in trumps, justifying him in forcing his 
partner. Such may be the case, but it is equally, and with good players, more probably, the case that the player 
prefers to give his partner the declared suit, rather than allow him to lead, after a force, up to ruinous weakness. 
If the player has strength in trumps, and the adversaries, inferring to the contrary, lead them, so much the worse 
for them. But I think, in the absence of any certain, or highly probable indication that the game may be 
otherwise saved, a player is justified in forcing his partner for the fifth trick. 

The same inferences, cannot, however, be drawn from forcedy which would be reasonably drawn from 
natural leads. For instance Ace Kn may be held up (although I think, in most cases, disadvantageously) 
against an original lead of K, because the lead may be inferred to be from K Q, but where the K is led to a 
partner's discard, the inference, that the player at the same time holds Q, would be most dangerous for the 
player on the left to draw, who, by holding up, might make neither his Ace nor Kn. 

2. Inferences from discards should be carefully drawn. A discard is presumptive evidence of weakness 
when made to a partner's lead, but is not at all conclusive when made to the lead of an adversary, and it is now 
a well established fact that an intelligent partner will not draw an inference of weakness where the discard is 
to an adversar}'*s declared strength in trumps. 
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Whether the adversaiy should infer weakness from the discard, must depend a great deal upon the cards 
he holds in his own hand in the suit discarded. 

It frequently happens that a player is forced to discard from his original lead, but it would be a dangerous 
inference for a partner to draw, that, upon his obtaining the lead, he should not return the suit Again, whea 
a player discards a card, obstructive to his partner's suit, no inference can, I think, safely be chawn as to 
strength or weakness in Uie remaining suit or suits. 

Where a player discards an Ace, and then a small one of an untouched suit, it ought to be a certain 
inference that he holds at least K Q, but the inference that it was a signal for trumps might be most 
inaccurate. 

Of course, it would be beyond my purpose, and the limits of your Papers, were I to exceed the few 
illustrations I have given, which I hope may be of service to some of your readers. 



I am. Sir, yours obediently. 



Frederic H. Lewis. 



A QUIET RUBBER AT WHIST. 



A AND B PLAY AGAINST G AND D. 



To show that our fathers were not much better than their unworthy sons in the matter of Whist talk, we 
reprint the following, from the pen of Mr. F. L. Slous^ issued for private circulation only, by Steward and 
Murray, Old Bailey, more than 40 years ago : — 



A.— ^Who dealt? What arc trumps ? Will you just 
draw your card? 

(A plays.) 

B.— Why, you've surely not trumped it — ^by Heaven ! 
that's hard ; 
I played for the force^ Sir, — ^you must have for- 
gotten ! 

A. — I say 'twas sound play ! 

B. — ^And I say it was rotten ! 
(A plays again.) 

B. — There again ! Ton my soul, it's a very hard case : 
With King in your hand, why put on your Ace ? 

A. — ^But I played to deceive. 

B, — ^Yes — ^but why deceive me ? 

With a partner like you — ^zounds, 1 play against 
three! 

(A plays.) 

B. — ^Why on earth play a trump? Don't defend it: 
for shame ! 

C to D. — ^Three tricks, two by honours j just score 
up the Game. 
180 



C to B.— Five to two? 

B to C. — Yes, in crowns, (to A.) Mind your play 
now ! Pray do 1 

(A plays.) 

B.— The King being turned, why not lead a trump 
through? 

A to B (getting in a rage at last) — 

Oh, nonsense ! you want everything your own 

way, 
And grumble and bully, whatever I play. 

B.— You're a muff. Sir ! 

A. — ^A what. Sir ? 

B.— A muff! 

A. — You're a fool ! 

C and D.— Come, Gentlemen, Gentlemen, pray now 
be cool ! 

(A plays again.) 

B. — Good God ! with best Diamond you lead me a 
Club! 
You've lost me the Game, Sir ! 

and'D.— Five tricks and " the Rub ! " 
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Calculation for Leader — continued. 



XIII. — ^Two trumps, Queen in two suits, 8 of the third 



Case calculated 
Hearts trumps 



9 9 




^...^ 




^A ^ 


Orijft 1 


*^* 


^ 




9 


t 


^WTmI f 


jpnlijfl 9 


^♦^ 


^^^ 

9 




S? 9 


> 


Im ' 


fim y 


!♦! 


9 s? 




9 9 




ffl3Eftl 


BnB 


♦ ♦ 



Possible hands for D 
Three or more trumps 
a T 3 of 13 cards (low A low B 7 C) 
2 T 2 of above 13 cards i winning card 
2 T I of above 13 cards 2 winning cards 
2 T 3 winning cards 

I T 4 of above 13 cards 
I T 3 of above 13 cards i winning card 
I T 2 of above 13 cards K A and winning B or C 
I T 2 of above 13 cards K B i winning C 
I T 2 of above 13 cards 2 winning C 
I T I of above 13 cards K A 2 winning B or C 
I T I of above 13 cards K B 2 winning C 
I T I of above 13 cards 3 winning C 

I T K A 3 winning B or C 

I T K B 3 winning C 

I T 4 winning C 

5 of above 13 losing cards 
4 of above 13 cards i winning card plain suit 
3 of above 13 cards 2 winning cards in plain suits 
2 of above 13 cards K A K B i winning C 
2 of above 13 cards K A or K B 2 winning C 
2 of above 13 cards 3 winning C 

I of above 13 cards K A K B 2 wmning C 
I of above 13 cards K A or K B 3 winning C 
I of above 13 cards 4 winning C 

K A K B 3 winning C 
K A or K B 4 winning C 
5 winning C 



See table 



Vx 



wia-ii 
s-8 



'«xi3x7 

5v i3irnio 

SX^'V'xS 

5X^^"xiX7 

5 X ^" X I X 6 

5x'*,»x« 

5x13x1x7 

5x13x1x7 

5X13X?? 

5x1x7? 

5x1 xvi* 

5v6*S*4*S 
^ «-4 

vsvtivim 

1-8-4-5 
1.8'4 XO 

ix« 



u-is-u > 



'»7 



^"xixix6 

";"x2x7 



is-is 

s 






13X1X1x7 
13X2X^7 
*3 ^ r8'4 

1 XI x7i* 

2 X ,^.4 

e-5'4'3^ 
«'3*4-6 



L wins 



2,860 



3,S7S 
11,440 



5,850 



1,300 



75 
1,287 

Si720 
8,008 

2,340 
1,5^0 

520 
19s 

30 
6 

44,766 



D wins 
2,206 

6,240 

3,640 

560 



«i730 
2,340 

1,365 
975 

«7S 
xoo 



468 



195 



20 



21,014 
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XIV. — Two trumps, Queen of one suit, Knave of another, Ace of the third. 



Case calculated 
Hearts trumps 







9 S? 
9 9 



I 




® 



Possible hands for D 

Three or more trumps 

3 T 3 of 15 cards (low A low B low C) 

3 T 2 of above 15 cards i winning card 

3 T I of above 15 cards 2 winning cards 

3 T 3 winning cards 

1 T 4 of above 15 cajrds 

2 T 3 of above 15 cards i winning card 

I T 2 of above 15 cards K A and winning B or C 
1 T 2 of above 15 cards K Q B 
1 T 2 of above 15 cards K or Q B i winning C 
I T 2 of above 15 cards 2 winning G 
I T I of above 15 cards K A and 2 winning B or C 
X T I of above 15 cards K Q B i winning G 
X T I of above 15 cards K or Q B 2 winning G 
I T I ot" above 15 cards 3 winning G 
I T K A 3 winning B or 

1 T K Q B 2 winning G 

X T K or Q B 3 winning G 

5 of above 15 cards 

4 of above 15 cards i winning card plain suit 
3 of above 15 cards 2 winning cards 
2 of above 15 cards K A K Q B 
2 of above 15 cards K A K or Q B i winning G 
2 of above 15 cards K A 2 winning G 
2 of above 15 cards K Q B i winning C 
2 of above 15 cards K or Q B 2 winning G 
2 of above 15 cards 3 winning G 
I of above 15 cards K A K Q B i winning G 
X of above 15 cards K A K or Q B 2 winning G 
I of above 15 cards K A 3 winning G 
X of above 15 cards K Q B 2 winning C 
X of above 15 cards K or Q B 3 winning 

K A K Q B 2 winning G 
K K or Q B 3 winning C 
K Q B 3 winning G 



See table 



L wins 



$'A X U14H 
S 2-8 


4,550 


r«xi»;"x6 




VxiS"? 




Vxrg* 




• x u-uiru 


6,82s 


5xi»?y»x6 


13,650 


5X»i«xixs 




5xui«x« 


S'S 


SX»"X2X3 




5x>V«xri 


hSIS 


5x15x1x^4 




5x15x^x3 




5x15x2x7 




5x15'' s* 


75 


Sxix-S* 




5xr.xn 




S''*''^ 




isiiinru 

1-S-4-S 


3.003 


»»1 ^0 


8,190 


in4-Uxn 


6,825 


jy^xix'i 


105 


^4x1X2X3 




J»T4xix7 


315 


m4 X *°i X t 


315 


»J4X2Xy 


630 


u-14 X m 


105 


i5xix«ix3 




15X ixjxy 




I5xxx^ 


15 


I5xVxy 


45 


iS^a^W 


30 


ixyx^ 




IX2X»J^ 




»lx»** 


I 




46,779 



D wins 
2,206 

6,300 

2,250 

200 



2,625 

3,150 

750 
325 

4SO 

50 

15 
xo 



630 



45 
90 



3 

3 



i9iOox 



:tS2 
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Case calculated 
Hearts trumps 



XV. — ^Two trumps, Knave in each of the other suits. 



9 
9 9 9 9 



) 



I 



Leads one of the Knaves. 



Possible hands for D 

Three or more trumps 

2 T 3 of 15 cards (low A low B low C) 

2 T 2 of above 1 5 cards i winning card 

2 T I of above 15 cards 2 winning cards 

^ T 3 winning cards 

1 T 4 of above 15 cards 

X T 3 of above 15 cards i winning card 

X T 2 of above 15 cards 2 of 6 winning cards* 

1 T I of above 15 cards 3 of 6 winning cards 

2 T 4 of 6 winning cards 

5 of above 15 cards 

4 of above 15 cards i of 6 winning cards 
3 of above 15 cards 2 of 6 winning cards 
2 of above 15 cards 3 of 6 winning cardsf 
I of above 15 cards 4 of 6 winning cardsf 
5 of 6 winning cards 







L wins 


D wins 
2,206 


5*4 w Ul«-13 

s ^ as 




4,550 




Vx»;"x6 






6,300 


fii^xijxy 






2,250 


1*4 X «'5*4 






200 


5'<"?^4« 




6,82s 




Sx«j.4;i3x6 




131650 




S^'^"'^3; S 


xl^"xi2 


1,575 


6,300 


5xi5x«;* 






1,500 


S^ r9r4 






75 


IS'M'lS-ll-U 
IS'4'S 




3,003 




15*1418-19 X /; 




8,190 




I5'i4'i3 yt rs 
as '^ t 




6,825 




15-14x8. XiJWx 


12 


1^260 


840 


15x12; i5> 


3 


45 


180 


e*6'4*»i 

2-3*4-5 




6 





45,929 



19,851 



* King and Queen of each of three suits may be combined in pairs in ^=15 different ways ; of these, 
twelve ways will contain different suits, and three ways will be both of same suit. In this case, when they are 
-different suits, D wins ; when the same, L wins, and the numbers have been divided accordingly. 

t The same cards, taken in threes, give ^V=20 combinations, of which twelve are for L, eight for D. 

t Taken in fours, there are 78?= 15 combinations, three for L and twelve for D. 



CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 

We have received, from Messrs. De La Rue, their Book of Patterns. Although it is not quite in our 
province to notice these productions, as not strictly appertaining to games of skill, we cannot help informing 
tiiose of our readers who desire to give pleasure to their young friends that, for variety, good taste, beauty and 
fim, we have not seen any Cards equal to these. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The fortnight succeeding Cattle Show and preceding Boxing night is what reporters would call a " crucial " 
test for the theatres, and it is not surprising to find that some of them are unable to bear up against the 
indifference of the public. Plays are abandoned altogether, or their performance is " suspended " until Boxing 
night, as, for instance, in the case of Buckingham^ which, however, is described as a genuine success. Opera- 
boufife has especially felt the keen wind of adversity, and we are able to record, with much satisfaction and 
some astonishment, that at the present moment not a single specimen of the article is to be obtained in 
Londoa Thus fashion changes faster at the theatre than at the milliner's, for whilst it has taken fifty years 
for ladies to return to the coal scuttle bonnel, opera bouffe has not been introduced for more than five. The 
Royalty Theatre is closed, the Park turns to pantomime, the Criterion changes spurious opera bouffe for 
spurious domestic pathos, in the shape of Old PhiPs BirtMay (since abandoned for Brighton), The Philhar- 
monic engages Mr. Emmett, of Fritz celebrity. At the Lyceum the public has endorsed the verdict of the 
critics on Mr. Irving's Macbeth, which is to be replaced by Hamlet, so much better suited to the actor's 
peculiar gifts. At the Opera Comique Mr. Bumand, whose accession to the ranks of management was to be 
the signal for an era, elevated, enlightened and refined, who was to do for playgoers the wonderful things 
which certain of the political public expected of a Conservative Government, abandons originality, and faUs 
back upon two revivals, which make his programme a copy of that of the Royalty under Miss Oliver's 
management. We did not expect three pints to the quart, or whatever its theatrical equivalent may be, from 
Mr. Bumand, but we looked for somethii)g more novel than Black Eyed Susan^ Meg's Diversion, and 
Mr. Craven, who is so often called in as tinker to weak enterprises. It was perhaps for this reason, that 
Mr. Craven's services were required elsewhere, that the Queen's Theatre collapsed suddenly, after only a fortnight's 
run of the li^ite Cat. Assuredly the public is incomprehensible. Here is a play, with the Parisian stamp of 
success upon it, with the original scenery and effects brought over for the occasion. What more ought to be 
required for a triumph in London, where the critics have declared that everything of French origin is good, 
and most things English bad ? And yet the public declare the play to be as dull as an old French tragedy, the 
Scenery to be shabby, and the mechanical effects to be childish. Well but, say the critics, the best parts of the 
dialogue, the indelicate parts, the parts which made the play a success in Paris, are left out of the English 
version ; so that nothing but a fiasco could be expected. Exactly so, Messieurs the critics, and your argimients 
come to this, that French plays cannot exist or succeed without indelicacy. Take that away, and nothing 
remains. This is the logical deduction from your theories, but we do not say that those theories are sound or 
just to the French stage. At the same time it may be said that the White Cat, even in its expurgated form, 
might have enjoyed a moderate success if the scenery had been new, if the scene shifters had been put to re» 
hearsal, if the female performers had not been chosen on the mere cattle show principle of large joints, and if the 
weather had not been altogether dreadful. A Sunday critic calls the White Cat a satire on the English ob- 
servance of Boxing night. But when we consider that the White Cat succeeds in France, and fails in England, 
and that the dullest pantomime ever produced is lively in comparison, the conclusion is inevitable that this 
critic displays more courage than judgment in his opinions. 

Pantomimes do not usually call for remark, but it may be noticed that the chief houses have abandoned 
the practice of long advertisements containing a synopsis of the scenery, and the sayings and doings of all 
the characters. An immense amount of capital is sunk in these ventures, and. a pantomime of the day usually 
fills the pockets of a manager, or nearly ruins bira. The pantomimes at Drury Lane, Covent Garden and 
Sanger's are probably safe to return a large profit, without advertisements. It is true, that the Messrs. Sanger 
appeal to mothers \\\\h this announcement, "N.B. — This pantomime is strictly moral ; no indecent dressing," 
but to the mothers who happen to read these Papers, we would say, that for the last few years, the pantomime 
at Drury Lane has been, to our thinking, not only the liveliest, but also the best dressed, in the sense of being 
the most dressed. The Yokes family are conspicuous by their good taste as well as by their talents. The three 
theatres above-mentioned alone, of those within a mile of Charing Cross, give pantomime proper, but a curious 
production, which ends as a pantomime although it begins as a comedy, has been seasonably put up at the 
Gaiety. This is called Tottles, and is written by Mr. Byron for Mr. Toole. To say that Mr. Byron has 
written plenty of funny dialogue in this, his last new play, is merely to name the author. But Tattles, besides 
being funny in dialogue, and weak in construction, like so many of Mr. Byron's plays, is remarkable in two 
points. First, as we have said, Comedy is abandoned after two acts, and the third is pantomime ; secondly, Mr. 
Byron is the first dramatist, so far as we know, who has given an illustration of the law of divorce. Mr, Toole, 
and it is another odd feature of the case that the principal low comedian of the stage should b« chosen to 
illustrate rather a serious matter, engages himself to a lady in the first act of Tattles; i^ the second he is 
married to her, in the interval between the second and third he is divorced from her, and jo the third act be 
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-engages himself again, to another lady. It may be that Mr. Byron, reflecting that he was playing with fire, and 
bringing Mr. Toole into uncongenial situations, took advantage of Christmas time, and finished up Tottles as a 
pantomine. It is well known that the humours of the harlequinade are extinct, that the fun of a patomime is 
now always in the opening, and that a clown of the school of Grimaldi, Tom Matthews, and Flexmore is 
scarcely to be had. Lovers of the past then, and lamenters of the decadence' of pantomime, cannot do beter 
than go to the Gaiety. The third act, or harlequinade, of TottUs is really and genuinely amusing, and we mean 
no disrespect to Mr. Toole in saying that he is better fun than any clown of the period. Very young play- 
^goers are the best judges in these matters, and some boys near us, on the first night of Tottics, who looked 
exceedingly bored during the first two acts, laughed considerably over the third. 

Two new plays call for notice, Buckingham and Broken Hearts. In each case the author is a man of 
talent, but Buckingham fails because Mr. Wills allows himself to be ruled by a crotchet It will be recollected 
that when Mr. Wills brought out Charles the ist at the Lyceum, objection was taken to his hostile deHneation of 
Cromwell, whom he drew as a coward and traitor. This, however, was in a great measure condoned or over- 
looked in the fact that the attention of the audience was concentrated on Mr. Irving as Charles the ist,and that 
Charles himself is a privileged character in history for purposes of sentiment. Shortly afterwards was produced, 
at the Queen's, the Cromwell of Colonel Richards, in which the hero (finely acted by Mr. G. Rignold) was made 
improbably good, as in Charles the ist he was unnecessarily bad. Another contrast between the two authors is that^ 
whilst Colonel Richards could not confine his abundant dialogue and redundant under-plots within reasonable 
limits, Mr. Wills, both in C/iaries the ist and Buckingham has to eke out a sparse story with voluminous padding. 
It may be in revenge on Colonel Richards that Btickingham is written, in which, without the advantage of a 
popular hero to take off attention from Cromwell, the latter is shown in still worse colours than in Charles the ist* 
We submit that this is both a blunder and a crime. It is a blunder, seeing that, for purposes of dramatic con- 
trast, it would have been better to have both a Cavalier and Roundhead actuated by noble, if mistaken 
impulses, instead of making the first all angel, the second all devil. It is a crime to make the drama a vehicle 
for the perversion of history, not in the innocent way of creating a mythical hero of any period, and making 
him behave as you please, but in taking actual personages of history, and altering their conduct and character to 
suit the exigencies of a play. It must surely be conceded that beauty in anything ceases to exist when allied 
with falseness. The liberty of the historian, poet or dramatist must, when unbased on truth, descend to the 
•dissyllabic word of licence, and so on alliteratively to a monosyllable which we will not write. Buckingham 
seems to us not only to be spoilt by its want of truth, but also to be devoid of any particular merit as a mere 
stage play, and yet it has been described in one quarter as containing elevated sentiment. Where is this to 
be found ? In the scene of the mock bride, where the innocent girl is rutlilessly sacrificed ; in the last act, 
where Buckingham indulges in indecent exultation with the body of the dead Cromwell still warm in the next 
Toom \ or in those final words where Buckingham says that the truncheon of England's power has dropped 
from the feeble hands of Cromwell to be grasped by the strong hands of Charles the 2nd ! ! 

Whilst little respect is due from the critic to the cross-grained imagination of Mr. Wills, the new play by 
Mr. Gilbert, Broken Hearty is of a kind that must be approached with respect, and criticised with reverence. Of 
all contemporary dramatists, Mr. Gilbert is he who has succeeded best in the highest endeavours. Better 
playwrights could be named, but Mr. Gilbert has no rival in the peculiar line he has chosen, of pointing a moral 
and conveying a satire. He has been wise, we think, in publishing a selection from his plays, for though 
porHons of his dialogues may lose by being read in the study, instead of being recited on the stage, yet the 
weakness and inconsistencies of construction, which, in instances, alone prevent Mr. Gilbert's works from being 
p^ect plays, are less observable in this form. Broken Hearts is replete with passages of great beauty ; the 
verse is melodious, Saxon, and, as' it should be, adorned by short words. The story is pathetic, although not 
tragic, as it ends with a marriage imminent ; and, so far as we can discover, there is no veiled satire in it. In 
this it differs from its fairy predecessors. The Palace of Truths Pygmalion and Galatea^ and The Wicked Worlds 
in all of which the wickedness and folly of certain human institutions were satirised and censured under the 
convenient veil of fairy lore or mythology. It might be asked then, why Broken Hearts should be put out 
of this century and this country at all ? why, if it is merely a pathethic story after the kind On ne badine pas 
■avec Vamotiry modem dress, and prose dialogue would not be as effective as blank verse and doublets and hose. 
The answer may be, that whilst Mr. Gilbert has always succeeded in his fairy satires, he has more than once 
fiuled to strike home with his modem dramas. As the surplice in the parson, the wig in the judge, 
inspire us with a respect for their homilies and judgments, which would not be accorded to them if they were 
delivered in plain clothes, so the censure and sarcasm conveyed in his PalcLce of Truth made its mark^ whilst 
that in An Old Score was resented. Broken Hearts suffers in this, that it is not exacdy one style nor the other, 
but a combination of both. Whatever of the supernatural there is in the beginning and progress of the play 
completely vanishes at the close, so &r as the interest is concemed, which is purely earthy and solid. This 
appears to us an imperfection in the idea of the play, and as to the construction, the observer is irritated by 
noticing that what at first appear to be parts of the plot turn out to be episodes, and further, episodes that 
come to an abrupt end without being merged into the main story. Thus, the mirror of the Lady Melusine, 
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which is to her what the dial is to Vavir, and the fountain to Hilda, is introduced only to be at once 
abandoned ; and, more important, the episode of the dwarf and the veil of invisibility, by which he secures 
from Hilda a promise of marriage, absolutely comes to nothing, for it has not the smallest influence on the 
ending of the story. In saying this we do not overlook the stinging satire in this episode, for in the fraud by 
which Hilda obtains the veil from the dwarf is pointed out the conduct which is held to be lawful by a lady in 
love — or in hate. The title itself. Broken Hearts^ is only sound on the improbable assumption that Vavir and 
Mousta are the chief characters. If, as seems more natural, Florian and Hilda, the characters taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, are the leading personages, the title does not apply to them : for, after they have shed 
sufficient tears over the grave of Vavir, and given a decent burial to the dwarf, the presumption is that they 
sail away with their companions and live happily ever after. These are the slight objections which we offer 
against Broken Hearts^ which, in spite of them, is a noble play, that every true playgoer should not fail to 
see. The acting is almost worthy of the play. Mrs. Kendal has always been successful as Mr. Gilbert's 
heroines, and would be more so if she did not too plainly show her art She lacks the one touch of nature 
which Miss Hollingshead, as Vavir, possesses, and the two ladies might exchange some of their qualities with 
advantage to both. The promise which Miss Hollingshead displayed in A Nine Day^ Wonder is fulfilled in 
Broken Hearts ; acting sweeter, more natural, or more ingenuous is not to be seen in London, and if Miss Lydia 
Foote occurs to us as being well qualified for equal success, it is fair to say that Miss Hollingshead has the ad- 
vantage in point of youthfulness. Her drawback — one that can easily be remedied — is, that she speaks her 
pathetic lines too much in the voice of a child ; and this may perhaps be unconsciously influenced by the- 
supernatural glamour which is over the story. No less praise is due to Mr. Anson, in the part of the dwart. He 
keeps the rough passion belonging to the part well in hand, and never allows it to run riot And 
Mr. Kendal, as Florian, is what few other actors could be in a similar character, — at once picturesque^ 
manly, and tender. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

J. N. B. {Boston Gioh^).'-Vfc have forwarded the West- 
minster Papers, and shall be glad to exchange. 

A. E. Studd. — Very ingenious. 

T. M. Brown (St. Louis). — Many thanks for the problems, 
such expressions of friendship between English and American 
Chess being especially satisfactory at a time when other relations 
in the Chess world are anything but prombing. 

J. Stonehouse (Sunderland). — We are pleased to number 
you amongst our contributors, but hare only had time to ex- 
amine one of your problems, so far. It seems correct, and is 
published in the present number. 

G. J. S. — Letter received, and noted. Thanks for the last con- 
tribution. 

H. James. — Thanks, we will try and find room for them next 
month. 

C. R. B. (Dundee).— Accept our thanks for your welcome 
letter, we shall give due honour to the problem. 

J. C. (Gateshead). A. P. B. (New York).— Games and 
manuscript received as we go to press. 



WHIST. 

A. C. — If the fourth player plays before the second, the- 
second may be required to win or not to win the trick. If 
second player has not one of the sort, he must trump U he be 
required to win. 

Z. — It is a revoke. 



ECARTE. 

Capt. L.— The hand : H 8 (trump), S 8, D A, Kv, C Kv. 
The above is, I believe, a recognised stand hand, and I have 
betted on the result. Score love. — Ans. The odds on the 
odd trick are not quite 8 to 5, and it is not, therefore, a stand 
hand. 

W. W. — We cannot undertake to calculate the odds about 
every hand. The hand: Trump 10 9, Diamond Ace, Club 10 
9, is so nearly calculated already, that you surely might make 
the necessary allowance. Example 7 is Trump 8 7, Hearts I 
9, Spade Knave. In your case you get the advantage of Trump 
10 9 against Trump 8 7. The 10 and 9 in the plain suit are the 
same in both cases, and the Diamond Ace is one pip below the 
Club Knave. In the case calculated, the odds are 43,478 to 22,302 
and in your case the odds must be more than that. 



Those of our Readers who have not yet paid their Subsmvption will oblige by forwarding 

the Amount to W. W. Morgan^ 67 Barbican. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

The " Ides of March " — that is to say of January — ^have come and gone, and still the Mock Caesar of our 
mimic world goes at large, unscathed by Brutus. This is, of course, a subject for much rejoicing to everyone^ 
for in may be seen exemplified the inestimable advantage of a modem principle — every man his own Soothsayer. 
When Herr Steinitz fixed some time in January as the period of his encounter with the English player, 
Blackbume, he was superior to Caesar, and to Fate as well ; forewarned is forearmed, and if we may be 
■allowed to cumulate apothegms, thrice is he armed who will not fight at all* If his enemy is of the same way 
of thinking, he is as safe as the least combatant of his species, and though, as a consequence, our mimic world is 
something the poorer, in examples of gallantry it may be congratulated upon its augmented experience of 
Humbug. Whether any meeting will take place or not, it is impossible to say, for such is the mystery attending 
the preliminary arrangements, ^t outside of the peculiar circle in which the professional players consort 
nothing definite is known. Some people are disposed to impugn the bond fides of one player, some are dis- 
trustful of both, but we believe the cause of delay may be ascribed to a desire on the part of the players to 
secure the games for publication in some special paper. From that standpoint the wildest suggestions hare, it 
is saidy been offered to the players and their " Backers '' — ^ranging, indeed, from a legislative alteration of the 
law of copyright to a proposal to register the moves in the games, under the Patent Rights Act It is under- 
stood that the highest legal opinion has been invoked, upon the practicability of the last suggestion, but the 
oracle has not yet solved the knotty problem, and the Cabinet Ministers are so deeply absorbed in the con* 
sideration of Mr. Boucicault's appeal in behalf of the incarcerated Fenians that there is little hope of any 
amendment of the law of copyright in the interests of professional Chess players being proposed next Session. 
The most entertaining part of all this fiiss is, the self-consciousness of the principal actors. In the con- 
templation of the greatness of great Chess players, which is habitual to them, they appear to have lost 
all sense of the ridiculous, and the narrowness of the border which divides that quality from the sublime. 
When they profess exclusive devotion to Caissa in publications, also " exclusively devoted," they are sublime ; 
idien that devotion is measured out to the world at so many pennies a move, they are ridiculous. There we 
might with propriety leave them, but it is only fair to the English player to observe that, as he has never ex- 
ploited any pretensions to sublimity, he may be acquitted of the meaner charge. Like Malvolio, he occa- 
sionally puts himself into the " trick of singularity," but he needs no stronger medicine than Olivia's prayer, 
^ heaven restore thee." 

An article upon the intellectual qualifications for Chess playing, which appeared in the Spectator of the 
9th ultimo, excited much attention among London Chess players. Briefly stated, the writer's conclusion is that 
no intellectual qualifications are necessary, except " an extraordinary power of so conceiving space, and the 
various divisions of space, and the relative positions of objects situated in it, as to realize completely how the 
change of any one object alters the reciprocation of all, without verifying this by actual eyesight." Every 
Chess player will recognise the qualification here described as one necessary to playing Chess with any preten- 
aons to skill, but when the writer goes on to say that it is the only qualification required — that there is no 
reasoning faculty exercised by the player in the choice of his moves — it is obvious enough that he 
is very imperfectly acquainted with his subject His argument implies that at any point in a game of 
-Chess there is but one, or at all events few, moves or series of moves at the choice of the player, and that the 
mere power to see the positions resulting from these moves enables him to determine which is the best to 
strive for. There is an old proverb that " seeing is believing," but we have no such hoary authority for the 
Spedatof^s proposition that seeing is understanding also, and we are not at aU incliued to accept it as truth, 
or even to treat the article in which it is embodied very seriously. The writer appears to us to have derived 
his knowledge of Chess playing firom a study of feeble Chess problems, because in these we find just such 
-conditions as he appears to consider exist in the game. In a Chess problem, every possible move on the one 
adc is provided for on the other, both attacks and defences bebg mcmmtably fixed by the inventor, and the 
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solver is assured, at the outset, that a fixed result — checkmate or a draw — can be attained after a definite 
Bomber of moves. When such positions occur in play the game is finished, and the great Chess player, 
as a rule, " looks into space " for his fee of a shilling. We have never been very warm adherents of the doc- 
trine or dogma that great Chess players are necessarily superior to the rest of mankind, and have often felt 
the " barbed reproach of friends " for what they considered our heresy. For all that, we have a certain 
sort of respect for the Moralities of Pope Innocent and Doctor Franklin, and — it may be weakly — believe, with 
these ancient lights, that several valuable qualities of the mind are to be acquired and strengthened by the 
practice of Chess. We know well enough, of course, that in a great many notable cases — the great Austrian, 
Herr Zegovina, for instance — these very valuable qualities of the mind are reserved " exclusively " for the 
Chess board, and are never exercised in any useful way by the lucky possessors, but our faith in the Moralists 
remains unshaken, for we believe that neither Pope nor Doctor anticipated such a being as an "exclusive" 
Chess player when they penned their Moralities. But, with all his faults, the great Chess player is not the idiot 
conjured up by the Spectator^ and his intellectual qualifications would probably surprise our contemporary if 
he encountered him over the Chess board. 

The new rooms of the City of London Chess Club, at the grand Cdfe Restaurant, 74 Ludgate Hill, will 
be opened on the i6th instant, when the annual general meeting of the members will be held. The City of 
London, freed from the discordant elements that previously disturbed it, is now the pleasantest club in 
London for amateurs, and in its new quarters is likely to have a larger accession of members. The handicap 
tpumament is progressing satisfactorily, and the annual dinner — the Chess event of the year — will take place 
early in March. 

At the West End Chess Club, the tourney, on even terms, between the members, first-class players ex- 
cluded, seems fairly reduced to a struggle between Messrs. Ballard, Martin and Eccles, and the handicap 
tourney has entered the third round. On Saturday, the 22nd ultimo, Mr. Blackbume was engaged by the 
Committee for one of his exhibitions of blind-fold play. The eight gentlemen who opposed him on the 
occasion were all defeated in this player's customary brilliant style. 

The instructive position in the margin occiured in a game between black. 

two amateurs, played at the Divan a few weeks ago, and at the point 
noted, Black having the move, it was mutually agreed to be drawn. Mr. 
Boden, who happened to be a spectator, pointed out that Black could 
win by playing B to Q R 3, and retaining it on the diagonal between 
that square and K B 8, when all White's Pai/vns must fall if he moves 
them, and should the King move away the Black Pawn may be promoted 
to a Queen at once. We commend this curious position to the study 
of young players. 

Our old friend, the Chess Flayer's Chronicle, made its appearance on 
the 15th ultimo, with a fresh face. It is rejuvenant in something more 
than appearance, too, for the matter it contains does not belie the pro- 
mise of vigour held forth on the outside. The most notable 
contribution in the present number is a poem on the career of Paul 
Morphy, by Sheriff Spens, of Hamilton — a graceful tribute to the most 
remarkable Chess genius the world has ever seen. The Greenhorn's 
Notes of a visit to the Glasgow Chess Congress comes too many 
days after the fair to excite the attention such a clever sketch deserves. 
The other contents consist of a summary of Chess news, with special attention to the provinces, games, 
and problems. 

The London atid Brighton Magazine begins its Chess career with six problems, and the Editor oflfers a 
prize — Pierce's Collection of English Problems— for the best problem contributed to his department during the 
current year. For the solver of the most problems during the same period, a prize is also provided, to the 
value of half-a-guinea, and a correspondence tourney is announced to be in course of arrangement. 

La Straiegie opens the new year with the notable declaration : — ^'^ Au commencement, Dieu cr& le jouer 
d'Echecs et le voyant si faible, il lui donna la Dame." It is a comfort to find — for we do not like our most 
cherished convictions in favour of Dr, Forbes to be assailed in this way — that the author of the new theory 
of the origin of Chess professes no more heavenly inspiration than the unpublished statements of a partially 
femous and wholly nameless statistic monger of Wurtemburgh. We miss this month the usual contribution of 
the veteran M. Delannoy, a writer whose graceful style and genial humour has enriched the pages of our clever 
contemporary for so long a period. 

The Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi for January announces a problem tournament open to all nations. Three 
problems of the ordinary kind without special conditions will be required, in two, three and four moves respect- 
ively, and they must be received by the editors of the Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi^ 35 Via Vittorio Emanuele 
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JLivorno, on or before the 31st of July 1876. The problems, with the fullest solutions, are to be endorsed with a 
motto, and a separate envelope, containing the author's name and address, must accompany them. A committee 
of amateurs, taking no part in the tourney, will be nominated to award the prizes, of which there will be thre^ 
viz. : — 

ist prize. — A Silver Cup. 

2nd prize. — A valuable Chess Board and Pieces. 

3rd prize. — A copy of Alexandre's Collection of Problems. 

The problems will be published in the Nuoi^a Rivista before the award is made. From our contemporary 
we learn that a match by correspondence, consisting of two games, has been commenced between Bologna 
and Livomo. The Livomo Chess players aie also engaged in a tourney. They are divided into three classes, 
and the prize is a work upon the Chess Openings, presented by Signor G. Luca Mimbelli. 

The December number of the Nordisk Skaktidmde brings tilie third volume to a close. We are glad to 
note the success of this very ably conducted journal, and wish it a long continuance of it. In the number 
under notice, Mr. Sorensen's criticisms of the B. C. A. prize problems are brought down to the sixth set, and 
there is a special commentary on the set Es istja S0schwer, 

Mr. Bird arrived in New York on the 8th December, and notwithstanding that his performances have 
£allen short of the expectations his European renown excited, they have created a furore among 
our Cousins, to find a parallel for which, we must go back to 1857. Most of the leading journals 
of the Empire City have devoted special articles to his personal history and his Chess career, add 
he has been depicted in the Daily Graphic in the <ict of studying a Chess problem with Captain 
Mackenzie. The Sun^ which hails him, in large capitals, as ^ the man who has held his own with the 
greatest players," describes him as " short, stout, and florid, resembling in appearance a Captain of a merchant 
vessel," and the Herald praises his easy manners, and notes his " fluffy" whiskers. Amid all these personal 
details, it is gratifying to observe the thoroughly cordial, and therefore thoroughly American welcome, given to 
an English amateur of Chess. Among the Chess fraternity he has been most heartily received — the number 
of letters addressed to us on the subject bear witness to the interest taken in his fortunes, and the kindly tone of 
the Chess journals in recording his defeat by Mr. Mason is as honourable to them as it is gratifying to Mr. Bird's 
friends on this side of the ocean. Mr. Mason's victory appears to have been the easiest thing that has occurred 
in Chess matches since the Morphy period. In a set match for a purse of loo dollars, in which nineteen 
games have been played, the English amateur only scored four, the American winning with a score of eleven, 
four being drawn. It is difficult to account for such a signal defeat without appearing to depreciate the skill of 
Mr. Mason, and that we have no desire to do, even in appearance ; but it is only fair to Mr. Bird to mention 
that several correspondents assure us he was suffering from a severe attack of sciatica during the progress of 
the match, and that, on one occasion, he was unable to return to his hotel, and was obliged 
to pass the night at the Caf(^ Cosmopolitan, where the match was played. The best Avitnesses, however, are 
to be found in the games themselves, which, through the prompt courtesy of several correspondents, we are 
enabled to print in the present number, and these we leave to Herr Zukertort and our readers. Before 
entering on the set match with Mr. Mason, Mr. Bird played a series of games with Mr. Alberoni, a French 
amateiu-, who, for some time past, has been tilting with every player of note in the States. Forty games in all 
"were contested, of which three were drawn, nineteen were scored by Mr. Bird, and eighteen by Mr. AlberonL 
A selection from these games will appear in our next number. 

Mr. J. T. Palmer, the Honorary Secretary of the Hull Church Institute Chess Club, courteously sends 
us the following account of the third match between that Association and the Chess Club of the Hull Literary 
Institute, which was played on the i8th ultimo. 

The third match between the Church Institute and the Christian and Literary Institute Chess Clabs, was fought in the 
«mimndionB Chess room of the latter. The balloting for pairs, and scores resulted as foUow : — 



Church IxsTrTUTK. 




Chi 


ron. 


Drawn. 




W.W. Bean 





P. W. Walton 


2 H.Dixon 





T. Gregson .. 


2 W. Drury 





S. Gilder 


1 G.W. Farrow 





J. Gregson 


1 J.Holmes 


1 


H. Stonehonse 


2 J. G. Mart 





G. Ramsay 


1 B. Morris 





D. Sargent 


J.T. Palmer 





B. H. Philip 


W. E. Trumble 





G. J. Gresham 



Christian and Literart Institute. 



Won. 

. 2 

. 

. 

. 1 

. 

. 

. 1 



The Church Institute thus won by a single game. Mr. Mart was the first to score a win, and the final game, which was 
ftiwUy in fayonr of Mr. Holmes, was giren up as a draw. Twelre of the players, with the glorious uncertainty of the ballot> 
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) rather uneqaally yoked, bo thai their play was of a one-sided character. The remaining players were erenly matohed ; 
their games were close and interesting. Play commenced at 7.30, and concluded at 10.30 p.m. The previoas matoheB 
resnlted as foliows : — First match : Chnich Institute, eleven games ; Yoang People's, four games and one draw. Seoond 
match : ChoTch, thirteen games ; Yonng People's, seven games and four draws. 

Although Mr. Bird has received a large share of attention from the Chess journals of the States since his 
arrival in New York, he has not entirely monopolised it. Two new problem toumies, open to all the world, 
have been organised by the Detroit Free Press and the Hannibal Courier respectively, and Chess columns have 
been opened in the Chicago Tribune and the Maryland Union, The New York Clipper has published the final 
conditions of the Centennial Problem Tourney ; these are substantially as already announced in the West- 
minster Papers. The Hartford TitneSy after a slight appetizer for lovers of problems in the shape of a 
** double-barrelled four folder," a sort of Chess "cocktail," in fact, furnishes, in the Christmas number, a sub- 
stantial repast, provided by Mr. Gilberg, of Brooklyn. This, again, is followed up by an elegant New Year's 
Gift from the same open-handed dispenser of good things. Mr. Alberoni having conquered Ensor at 
Buffalo, and very nearly defeated Bird at New York, is now tilting with Max Judd at St. Louis, after dropping 
a challenge to Elder, of Detroit, en route. Most of these events deserve more than passing notice. The 
prizes for the tourney of the Detroit Free Press are provided by an anonymous correspondent, who adopts that 
excellent, but, it must be said, unusual mode of signifying his appreciation of Mr. Bull's Chess column. The 
amount of the gift is fifteen dollars in gold, and it will be apportioned in three prizes. First 7 dols. 50 cents., 
and s dols., and 3rd 2 dols. 50 cents. The following are the conditions of the tourney : — 
« 

First — Each contributor to send two positions, one with the stipulation, ** White to play and mate in two moves," the other, 
** White to play and self-mate in two moves." 

Second — The problems to be original, and accompanied with solutions. 

Third — Each set must be designated by a motto, accompanied by a scaled envelope superscribed with the motto, and contain- 
ing the name and address of the author. 

Fourth — Problems will be received up to 29th May, after which date the list will be closed. 

Fifth— Competition open to all. Problems wiU be judged simply on their merits — duals to have nothing to do with the 
matter. 

Prizes for solvers will be given by the Editor, but as solutions must be received in Detroit at the expiration 
of two weeks from the publication of each problem, this competition can have no interest for European 
players. 

We give also here the conditions of the problem tourney in connection with the Hannibal Courier : — 

Hannibal Courier Prize Problem Tourney.— For the best Chess problem, conforming to the conditions given below, we 
offer an elegant silver cup, appropriately inscribed. 

For the second best problem, Tke Courier , containing this column, for one year, postage paid. 

Conditions :— Problems must be original, hitherto unpublished, and with the stiptdation^ ** White to play, and give mate ia 
three moves." 

The author's solution must be on the reverse of the paper containing problem. 

Each problem must be designated by a motto, and accompanied by a sealed envelope, superscribed with tlie motto, and 
containing the author's name and address. 

Problems intended for competition in this Tourney must reach us by ist June 1876. 

Our Tourney is open to the world, and each composer may submit as many problems as he wishes. 

Address Chess Editor, Courief^ Hannibal, Mo. 

Tlie Hannibal Courier publishes a capital Chess column, and the editor in chief appears to have '*put 
his foot down" upon the luckless "Springer." 

In the final conditions of the Clipper problem tourney, we note that the question of dual moves is dealt 
with as in the Westminster Tourney last year. Miron says, " Duals will not absolutely debar a problem, but 
the judges will rebate the standard of a problem presenting them, according to their flagrancy. 

We regret to announce the suspension of the Maryland Review^ owing to the impaired health of the 
Editor, Mr. Hanshew. That gentleman has, however, commenced a Chess column in the Maryland Uhion^ 
which promises to take a place among the leading Chess organs of America. 

The match between NIr. Judd and Mr. T. M. Brown was won by the former, with a score of seven to three. 

The Chess column in the Brooklyn Review has been recommenced, under the editorship of Mr. Barrett 

The Christmas number of the Hartford Times always contains a special supply of dainties to mark the 
occasion. In an article brimful of the good feeling proper to the season, Mr. Belden introduces four remark- 
able problems contributed by Mr. Gilberg. In the first of these the pieces represent the letters M. C. or Meny 
Christmas, the second gives us, in outline, a Santa Claus stocking, the two last, appropriately enough, the 
figures 18 and 75. Regarded merely as specimens of Chess strategy, these problems possess considerable 
merit, but considering the author's difficulties in restricting himself to the form his pieces should present 
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upon the diagram^ they deserve still wanner praise. The New Year's Gift already mentioned comprises two 
problems representing the Agiu-es 18 and 76. These we reproduce for the gratification of our readers : — 



"18" 

BLACK. 



"76" 
BLACK. 



WZ'f'^i 









f' 



k 



J 










i i^ 






■C,^y^/^: .. 



1 w%. 



M 



i i 



13; 



i* 



L..-.^... ./, J. 






"T 



1 L 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate or compel self-mate in 
two moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate or compel self-mate in 
two moves. 



We do not receive our Australian exchanges with the regularity that marked their arrival a year ago, but 
from the Adelaide Observer^ lately at hand, we learn that, in Melbourne, Mr. Bums is playing a series of games 
against Messrs. Coates and Fleming in consultation, and that the tourney of the Sydney. Chess Club is at a 
standstill. In Auckland the match between Messrs. I^usk and Morton was won by the latter, by seven games 
to three. A telegraph match between Auckland and Dunedin had been arranged, with thirteen players on each 
side. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



Ko.742. 

lKttoK4 lAoght 

2 Mates aocoidinc^y 



K0.743. 



1 Btakes 



\% 



Qch 
Ktch 



1 KtPtakesB 

2 Auffht 



B or Kt mates acoordingly 



Ifl QP takes B 
^ B takes Kt ch a ▲ii«ht 
8 Q or B mates acoordiogly 



No. 7ii. 

lBtoQKt2 lPtoB6 
S K Btakes P 2 Aiiything 
3 Kates accordingly 

Ifl PtakesP 
2 Q to K 2 cb, fto 



Mo. 745. 

IQtakesP IBtoKBsq 

2BtoKB2 2P takes B 
S B takes B 3 Anything 

4 Mates accordingly 

1 BtakesQ 
2BtakesKtch 2BtoB2 

3 B takes B ch 3 K moyee 

4 Mates acoordingly 



Mo. 740. 
Bee Problems Beviewed. 



No. 747. 



1 QtoQB7 

2 Q to Kt sq cb 
8 BtoQBsq 
4BtoQB2 
6KtoB4 
«QtoB2 



1 B takes Kt 

2 BtoBS 

3 P to Kt 6 
4PtoKl7 

5 K takes Kt 

6 K move B is 



Na748L 

IKttoKtS IB takes Ki 
2BtoB8diacb 2 B takes B 



3 BtoBScb 

4 B to K B 8 ch 

5 QtoQ6ch 
8 KttoB4ch 

7 QtoQ86h 

8 Q to Q B 7 oh 



3 BtakesR 

4BtakesB 

(KtoKtS 

8KtoB2 

7KtakBsB 

8 KtakesQ 



No. 740. 
: Kt sq 1 Anything 
2 Males accordingly 

No. 760. 

1 Kt to Q B 4 1 Anything 

2 Mates acoordingly 

Mo. 751. 
See Problems Bariewad. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 752. — By A. P. Barnes, New York. 

BLACK. 







~ 








.'/^ __ •'/;,-• .'^ ■/■//■ /'^' , ' . '" 


r ' '■' ^ 


/ 






^ . ' ■ \ 


r. 




^; ^ i 1^ ^ 


''^^Z//w..,A 


Va.^ 




;„;^ ^,,.,:a/.aa ^^/y/,../i.. 


'/^y/fy//////, y, y/zy^ 


% 






r '^ '^ S Y- 


:'. 




UAy.U.Ji "-'^ "k/.^Wi.. 


,/■ 






/' 

<,<. 




r:-'^^;^^ r-y^'^y' 


% 






'4'//./..y:'/A'. kz^^/ 


\ 




lir^;: - 






.,.■/ 


'^'a ^":":'''/;^ ' r.^%^.'^ 








; A /-' '■ ' -j V/ ' ' /. 


I//. . . .' 


1. 


•'/y ^ 


■;'' iLyL^A^L ' %C/-X.,A.. 










'.. \ ' ■•/' Y' 






i// A < ■ 


; ; ' , ; \ 






^9 .< ^ ■ /• 


W^;,V>V/;i '//y 






^a'/..:J Lr...v. - 




^-~/-yr 




\' . /' 


Y 




^ ; ' ' 






'W. 


'.J 'w:/....,..> iAA/A.A.i: 


':' ■ \ i>.- ' 


■^ 






/. 




^/- ■: ^ ' 


k .J tZ'' 


A 







WHITE. 

VVTiite to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 753.— By T. M. Brown. 

BLACK. 



V' 






-^^ 



''C'A/y/.. 



''i^AA/.A,/:.'. ^/AAA.A^ 

1 w,^^y^ 






f'^A% ' ^.\: W¥M^' 



^A/ 






1iAy:AAJj^ i}iA::^A..^ i^Ay/yA/.:J 



^AA../. 



A^/yAAyAAj,_ ^' ' ' ' 




^Ay/..:yJ: 



, Zyyi^/A:,/^:^ 



A ■ ■ . V 













i^aaAaJ/aZ^. 



%^:.A 



</ ■ A, f 

\ f 'i 

■■ ^fA/:3 



IP! 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 754.— By C. R. Baxter. 

BLACK. 



A-'<k 



z 



'. y 1 



rA"'A'"A'/^ 



fc.;;,4 



. <^AA,.u./:- 






i 
i 



i 1^ '^ i f- '^ i 

, lAA, y^y.., / W/ii/iZi./A , 



/. 



y<\A' 



A. 



A 



<aA 



.. ^^^^A:A^.A:.^^^..^,^^.,M/y^^^^ ..,.,. Af^^- '.^-,. .yyy.^^-^- 



mi 



■ ^yy,y,,^y,y^ 









i?^: 



I^,..J 



i 



^^XZ .;J 



kSi 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Problem No. 755. — By A. Cyril Pearson. 

BLACK. 



,,,^,^^S'^^^ '-' 1^../.^ 4./.^..^/ ^--^ 

f/'^V^/^y y ' ''^'^'-"A, -;-yr > y y y"^^ 

Vy \ ? ''.xXfA'^^A 



A. 



A 



4AAA,y^.Ayyi 






-ms 



A' 



'^y^yy/^ry/r^'yy^ 



ZlA//AAy,. A 'ii^//^y//yAyA 






rSJ 



'^///,/.y/ A_^ ^ ^ A^y.yyy.^AA i y ,y. , , : 

/^'A 7'y. /'AA/'^, r.V^/^"7, fyA^^^y^n 



t 




Uaa. 



lY -. 



'&' 



■■-^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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No, 756.— By Dr. Gold. 

BL^CK. 






■^ 






C..x: 



r^'l ■ 






u-if 



No. 757.-85 J. W. Abbott. 

BLi.CK. 







'; 


.V "^ - ' 






> 1 

'•..-. 


J' : 


M 
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... ' fci u 


- ^ 


i; 




/I^ 




'• : 




1 


= ^ : 


-1 1 ;^ 


ii S ^ 


Ci 




H^i 


^^ 


1 - 


t 


"■•/^"' 


? 5 




"/% 








f.-"'^"^"" 


■ ^y,'^-" ' 


'/Wrr' 






rgi 




^\ 


"'•" 




^-,^ „^'^/'/'"-<. '^ .,, 


..,/"■' , 
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._._ 




'-^ 1 


' ' 


; 



No. 76S 


.—By R. Bbaubb. 






BLACK. 




r;' 




,.'sj' 


^; 


' ■ - 


1 


;|- 


^ 


^ ^' 






A 




1 


1; n 


>i 




1 




J" ^ 


J 






# 


( ' '"' '''■ 


' A 
a 

.,.,..>' 




<... 


' f 


5 



White to plBy and mate in two moyes. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 



White to play and mate in throe moves. 



No. 750.— By J. N. KEXBBa. 

BLACK. 






n 












'"''^ *"''''" 



|t4,.,Mli:i: >f 






ri 



i?^ 



^ ^^.iT-.- 



WXRB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 788.— By J. SfOVKBOUBB, Sunderland. 

BLACK. 




\M ^ 



y- -it ?^^-'<:!? v/-"<f^ Y^'^"'"; 
5^>>? W''\ i,,\% L/ 

^ m w% fm 



White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 760.— By J. Piiaci. 

BLACK. 



I*:f7 


i 1 r 


1 


t 


.^'^r^'^'- ■ 






li 


'^y/'//. ""' 


^ 


\ '&l' 


VJ 


'*/ 


;, 1 




'3S] 
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,...., 


^1 
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J 
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White to play and mate In three moves. 
No. 763.— By R. Obkobb. 

BLACK. 



f 1 r3^ r-i^^ 






/-I "^^ P^^ \^'^'^'t V^""^" 

^•■' s-"-'-^/-" :^-^-«^"*'" U'~^^""- 



White to play and mate in ftmr moves. 



No. 761.— By Gxobob J. Slatkb. 
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White to p^y and mate in three moves. 
No. 76i.— By J. Scow. 

BLA.CK. 
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White to play and mate in five moves. 
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GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. Zukertort. 
The following are the games contested in the match between Messrs. Mason and Bird. 



GAME 130. 

First in match. 
Ginoco Piano. 



White. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to E B 8 
8 B to B 4 

4 P to B 3 

5 P to Q Kt 4 

6 PtoQS 

7 B to K Kt 6 (a) 

8 Q Kt to Q 2 

9 B to R 4 

10 B takes B (b) 

11 B to Kt 3 

12 P to Q R 4 

13 P to Kt 6 

14 Kt to B 4 

15 K Kt to Q 2 

16 Kt to Kt 3 

17 Kt takes B 

18 P to B 4 

19 RtoQB sq 

20 PtoQB4 

21 Q to R 5 

22 Kt takes Kt 

23 R to Q sq 

24 Q to K 2 
26 P takes P 

26 K to Q 2 

27 K to B 2 

28 R to R 5 

29 Q takes R 

80 Q to Kt 4 

81 Q to K 2 

82 Q to Q 2 
33 P to B 3 

84 R to K B sq 

85 Q to B 3 

86 Q to R sq 

87 R to R sq 
38 Q to B 3 

89 B to B 2 (f ) 

40 R takes R 

41 Q to K sq 

42 Q to K R sq 

43 Q to R 7 

44 B to K 3 

45 K to Q 2 

46 Q to R 2 

47 Q takes Q 



Black. 
Mr. Masow. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 Kt to B 3 
6 B to Kt 3 

6 PtoQ3 

7 BtoK3 

8 P to K R 3 

9 P to Kt 4 

10 P takes K B 

11 Q to K 3 

12 P to Q R 4 (0) 

13 Kt to Q sq 

14 B to B 4 

15 Kt to B 2 

16 B to Kt 3 

17 P takes Kt 

18 Q to B 2 

19 Castles Q R 

20 Kt to Q 2 

21 Kt to B 4 

22 QP takes Kt (e) 

23 Q to K 2 

24 Q to B 3 

25 P takes P 

26 Kt to Q 3 

27 Kt to B 2 

28 RtakesR 

29 R to R sq 

30 Kt to R 3 

31 Kt to B 2 

32 Q to Q sq 

83 Q to K 2 

84 RtoR2 

85 Q to Q 3 

86 R to R sq 

87 R to Q sq 
38 K to Q 2 
89 R to K R sq 

40 Kt takes R 

41 Kt to B 2 

42 K to K 2 

43 KtoBS 

44 Q to B sq 

45 Q to Kt 2 

46 Q to R sq 

47 Kt takes Q 



X. The game was played to the 118th move, 
and thea given np as drawn (g). 

Time— Three hours and twenty-five minutes. 

(a) I would prefer here 7 P to Q R 4, and 
if 7 P to Q R 3, then 8 Kt to^R 8. 

(b) Tbis exchange is certainly not recom- 
mendable. 

(c) 12 P to Q R 3 was preferable. 

(d) 18 P to B 8 foUowedby 19BtoB2 
-was more promising* 
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(e) 22 Kt P takes Kt would at least leave 
the ohance of an advance in the centre. 

(f) 89 R to R 7, 39 K to K sq would not 
affect the result of the combat. 

(g) The seventy following moves must have 
been conducted in a very friendly spirit, as 
each player is confined 'to his half of the 
board. Limited Knight's tours and peri- 
patetic exercise of the Bishop were plea- 
santly varied, no doubt, by the solemn walk 
of their majesties. 



GAME 131. 



Second in match. 
Bishop's Gambit. 



Wliite. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 P to K 4 

2 PtoKB4 
8 B to B 4 

4 P to K 5 (a) 

5 B to Kt 3 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 P to Q 4 (b) 

8 Q takes B 

9 P to Kt 3 (d) 

10 P takes P 

11 Q takes Q 

12 B takes P 

13 R to Kt sq 

14 R to B sq 

15 B to Kt 3 

16 P to Q B 3 

17 B to K B 4 

18 KttoQ2 

19 K to K 2 

20 Kt to K 4 

21 B takes Kt 

22 R to K Kt sq 

23 B to Kt 5 

24 Kt takes B ch 

25 Kt to R 3 

26 R to Kt 5 

27 Kt to B 4 

28 K to B 3 

29 R to K R sq 
80 Kto Kt«2 

31 KttoRS 

32 R takes P (f ) 



Black. 
Mr. BiKD. 

1 P to K 4 

2 P takes P 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 P to Q 4 

5 Kt to K 5 

6 Q B to Kt 5 

7 B takes Kt (c) 

8 Q to R 5 ch 

9 P takes P 

10 Q takes Pch 

11 Kt takes Q 

12 P to Q B 3 

13 Kt to B 4 

14 P to K Kt 3 

15 B to K 2 

16 P to K R 4 

17 Kt to Q 2 

18 B to R 5 oh (e) 

19 Kt to B sq 

20 Kt to K 3 

21 P takes B 

22 K to B 2 ' 

23 B'takes B 

24 K to K 2 

25 Q R to K Kt sq 

26 P to R 6 

27 K to B 2 

28 PtoR6 

29 P to R 7 

30 R to R 5 

31 Q R to K R sq 

32 Kt to K 6 ch 



Mr. Mason resigned 
Time — One hour. 

(a) 4 Kt to Q B 3 is the right continuation; 
the move in the text is justly decried in the 
books as very inferior. 

(b) 7 Castles is the simplest continuation. 
7 Kt to B 3 is also good. 

(c) Premature; 7 Kt to Q B 3 was the 



sounder style, as White dare not take thO 
Gambit Pawn, c.^. ; — 

7KttoQB3 

8 Q B takes P 8 B takes Kt 

9 Q takes B best 9 Kt takes Q P 

10 Q to Q 3 10 B to B 4 

11 B to Q R 4 ch 

(If 11 B to K 3, 11 Q to R 5 ch &o.) ; 
11 P to B 3 

12 P to B 3 12 Kt to K 3 

13 B to K Kt 3 13 Castles 

and Black has the much superior poeitioft 
and is a Pawn ahead. 

(d) A blunder is pardonable, but this is fl 
mistake which plainly shows that the P^^^^W 
lacks any knowledge of the position. Tha 
move in the text leaves Black, after the ez« 
change of Queens, with two passed Pawrur, 
that is, a clearly won game, whilst 9 K ta 
K 2 is very favourable for White, e.g.; — 

9KtoK2 9KttoQB8 

(9 Kt to Kt 6ch, 10 P takes Kt Ac, is siiH 
more in favour of White.) 

10 P to B 3 10 Kt to Kt 6 ch 

11 P takes Kt 11 Q takes R 

12 Q B takes P 12 Castles 

13 B takes P 13 B to K 2 

13 R takes B would leave White with a Fawn 
ahead ; 13 Kt to R 4, would be followed up 
by 14 P to Q Kt 4. 

14 B takes Kt 14 P takes B 

15 Q takes P ' 15 K to Kt sq 
(White threatened 16 P to K 6-) 

16 PtoR4 

and White's attack is an ample match for ih^ 
sacrificed exchange. 

(e) Loss of time. This move forces the 
adverse Q R and certainly does not improiia 
the position of his own Bishop. 

(f) A blunder, which loses a piece. 82 Kii 
to B 2 would have enabled White to prdkxug 
the contest, but hardly changed its esnlt. 

GAME 132. 



Third in match. 



Buy Lopez. 



White. 
Mr. BiBJD. 



Black. 



1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 B toKtS 

4 B toR4 

5 QtoK2 

6 B to Kt 3 

7 PtoQR4 

8 P takes P 

9 Kt to B 3 

10 Kt to Q 6 (c) 

11 P to Q 3 

12 B takes Kt 

13 Kt takes Kt 

14 R to R 2 (d) 
16 B to Kt 3 



Mr. Masox. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 
8 PtoQRS 
4 Kt to B 3 

6 P to Q Kt 4 

6 B to B 4 (a) 

7 QRtoKtsq(b) 

8 P takes P 

9 P to Kt 6 

10 Castles 

11 Kt takes Kt 

12 Kt to Q 5 

13 B takes Kt 

14 P to Q B 3 

15 P to Q 4 



to ^% .-ro 
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16BtoK3 

17 P takes P 

18 Castles 
19PioKB3 
aO B takes B 

21 KBtoB8q(e) 

88 P takes P 

8SBtoB4 

84BtoKB8q 

85QBtoBBq(f) 

86 B takes B 

27BtoB6(g) 

28BtoB8 

29PtoB4 

aOQiakesQ 

81 BtoK6 

SSBtoKBsq 

88BtoB4> 

SiBtoRsq 

85BtoB6 

86BtoQ5 

S7BtoQ3ch (h) 

38 B takes Q P 

89 B to Q 7 ch 

40BtoiC7 

41 B takes K P 

48BtoQB7 

4SBtoB4 

4iBtoB7 

45BtoB4. 

46 B to Kt 8 

47 P takes P oh 
48BtoB6ch 
49 B to K 6 oh 
B0BtoB7 

n B to Q Kt 6 



16 PtakesP 

17 P to B 4 

18 B to Kt 2 

19 K to B sq 

20 B P takes B 

21 P to B 4 

22 B takes P 

23 Q to Kt 4 

24 Q B to K B sq 
26 B takes P 

26 B takes B 

27 BtoBsq 

28 BtoBsq 

29 QtakesPoh 

30 B takes Q 

31 B to B 6 

32 BtoBS 

33 PtoB4 

34 KtoB2 
36 P to K 6 

36 P to K 6 

37 P to Kt 8 
88 PtoK7 

39 KtoB3 

40 B to K 6 (i) 

41 B takes P 

42 P to Kt 6 

43 BtoB3 

44 B to B 7 (k) 
46 BtakesP 

46 P to Kt 4 

47 K takes P 

48 K to Kt 6 

49 KtoB 6 

60 BtoQ8 

61 K to Kt 6 



GAME 133. 
Fourth in match. 



Bay Lopez. 



Hr. Bird resigned. 

Time — ^Two hours and twenty-fire minutes. 

(a) 6 B to Kt 2, as played first by myself, 
ia 1869, against L. Paulsen, and then adopted 
hj Steinitz against Blackbnrne, in the tie of 
Ihe Vienna Tonmey, is preferable. It frns- 
taies the adTance of the adverse Q B P. 

(b) Black dare not play P to Kt 6 on 
•oocmnt of the rejoinder 8 B takes P oh, and 
9QtoB4oh,&o. 

(c) The move in the te2± leads to ex- 
dianges -which improyes Black's game. I 
pnfer 10 Kt to Q sq. 

(d) Certainly premature. 

(e) To carry the attack against the adverse 
Qaeen's side at the proper moment, is one of 
ttie finest features of the modem school. In 
Uie present instance, howeyer, the doubled 
Books resemble Don Quixote fighting the 
wiadnills. 

(f) Evidently a mistake. 26 K to B sq 
«M the only, although not satisfactory, 



White. 
Mr. Ha soy. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 8 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 B to B 4 (a) 
6 Kt takes Kt 

6 PtoQS 

7 Oastles 

8 PtoKB4 

9 P takes P 

10 Kt to Q 2 

11 Q to K sq 

12 Kt to K 4 

13 P to Q R 3 

14 B takes Kt (c) 
16 P to Q Kt 4 

16 Kt to Q 2 

17 P to R 3 

18 Kt to B 4 

19 P to Q B 4 

20 P to Q Kt 5 

21 QtoKKt3 (e) 

22 B to Q 2 

23 Q B to K sq (0 

24 Q to B 3 

25 B takes B 

26 B takes B 

27 Q takes R P 

28 Q to Q B 6 

29 Q to Kt 4 

30 QtoQ2 

31 P takes B 
82 B to B 2 
33 Q takes P 
84KtoR2 
86 B to Kt 3 

36 P to K B 4 

37 Q to B 4 

38 Q to Kt 8 ch 
89 QtoK8 



(g) An eooentrio mancduyie, resulting in 
tbe loss of a second Pawn. 

(h) If 87 B takes Q P, then 87 P to K 7, 
irinniiig a piece. 

(i) A very pretty move ; the Bishop can- 
Bot be taken by the Book on account of 
4IB to B 8 ch, and 42 P to K 8 queening. 

(k) 44 B to B 6 WM more decisive. 



Black. 
Mr. BinD. 

1 P toK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 
8 Kt to Q 6 

4 QtoB3 
6 P takes Kt 

6 B to B 4 

7 KttoK 2 

8 P to Q 4 (b) 

9 P to K B 4 

10 Q B to Kt 5 

11 Castles Q B 

12 QtoQKtS 

13 Kt takes P 

14 R takes B 

15 BtoK2 

16 B to B 3 

17 B to B 4 

18 Q to B 3 

19 Q B to Q sq (d) 

20 QtoQ2 

21 KRtoKsq 

22 RtoK3 

23 Q R to K sq 

24 R takes R 
26 R takes B ch 

26 B to K 3 (g) 

27 P to K Kt 3 

28 P to Kt 3 

29 BtoK2 

30 B takes Kt 
81 Q to K 3 

32 Q takes B P 

33 Q takes B P 
84 BtoQ8 

36 QtoKB4 
86 PtoKBS 

37 B to B 4 

38 K to Kt 2 

39 B to Q 3 



GAME 134. 

Fifth in match. 

PetrofiTs Defence. 



Drawn. 
Time — Two hours and five minutes. 



(a) 4 Kt takes Kt, 4 P takes Kt, 5 Castles, 
is the usual and better ooarse. 

(b) The sacrifice of the Pawn is well 
judged ; it enables Mr. Bird to develope his 
game qaiokly, and the Pawn is easily re- 
covered. 

(c) The wisdom of this exchange is doubt- 
ful. White's play all through this game is 
very tame. 

(d) Why notl9BtoKBqP 

(e) To what purpose ? 

(f) 23 K R to Q Kt sq, followed up by 24 
P to Q R 6 and 25 Q to B 3 promised some 
attack. 

(g) Black should protect the Pawn by Pto 
K Kt 3, and had then the better game, on ac- 
count of his two Bishops, whilst the oi^nent's 
Pawns are in a weak position. 



White. 
Mr. BiSD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 8 
8 PtoQ4 

4 P takes P (a) 
6 B to Kt 6 ch (c) 

6 BtoQ8 

7 Castles 

8 B to K sq 

9 BtoKB4 

10 B to K 2 

11 B takes B 

12 Kt to Q 2 (d) 

13 B to Kt 3 

14 PtoB4(o) 
16 B to Kt 4 

16 Kt to Kt 3 

17 P takes Kt 

18 P to Kt 4 

19 P to Kt 5 

20 B takes Kt (g) 

21 PtoKt4(h) 

22 PtakesP 

23 QtoKt3 

24 Q B to Q sq 
26 R to Q 8 

26 RtoKB3 

27 P takes B 

28 B to R sq 

29 R to R 4 

30 PtoR4(i) 

31 RtoR2 

32 Q takes Q 

33 B to B 4 

34 B to Q 2 

36 B to B 3 
86 K to Kt 2 

37 B to R sq 

38 R to K sq 

39 B to Q 2 

40 B to K 4 

41 P takes R 

42 P to B 3 ch 

43 BtoB4 

44 B to Kt 8 ch 
46 K to B sq 

46 K to K sq 

47 K to Q sq 

48 P to B 4 ch 



Black. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 
8 Kt takes P 
4 PtoQ4(b) 
6 PtoBS 

6 Q to B 3 

7 B to K 2 

8 Kt to B 4 

9 B to K Kt 5 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Kt to K 3 

12 KttoQ2 

13 P to K Kt 8 

14 P to Q 5 

16 Q Kt to B 4 

16 Kt takes Kt 

17 P to Q B 4 

18 Castles K R 



19 B to Kt 4 

20 P takes B 

21 B to K 2 

22 B takes P 
28 B to B 4 

24 R to Q B sq 
26 QtoK2 

26 B takes R 

27 B to Kt 6 

28 QtoB4 

29 BtoB6 

30 B to Q sq 

31 Q to Kt 5 

82 B takes Q 

83 P to Q 6 
34 B to B 4 
86 K to Kt 2 

36 K toR3 

37 K to R 4 
88 B to K 2 

39 R to Q 5 

40 R takes R 

41 K to Kt 5 

42 K takes P 

43 B to B 4 

44 K to Kt 4 
46 B to K 6 

46 P to Kt 3 

47 P to K R 4 

48 K to Kt 5 



(f) 



White resigned. 
Time — Throe hours and five minutes. 

(a) 4 B to Q 3 is the usual rejoinder $ the 
move in the text is weak. 

(b) Black did not take immediate advan- 
tage of White's fourth move by 4 B to B 4, 
to which White must reply either 6 B to K 3, 
or 6 Q to Q 6. If 5 B to K 3, then 6 B takes 
B, 6 P takes B, and the isolated, doubled 
Pawn should prove fatal at the end ; if 6 Q 
to Q 6, then 5 B takes P check, 6 K to K 2, 
6 J* to K B 4,7 P takes P en pass,7 Kt takes 
fir^^ 8 Q to K 6 oh, 8 K to B sq, and Black 

^maintains the Pawn. 

(c) Probably to prevent the development 
of the adverse Q Kt at B 3, bat in fact estab- 
lishing the opponent's game. 

(d) The game is published as taken downi 
but probably moves 12 and 18 were played in 
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reversed order, otherwise it would be difficult 
to ezplaiii why Mr. Bird leares a piece en 
prise, which Mr. Mason does not take. 

(e) A prematare advance ; 14 B to Kt 4 
was better. 

(f) Trying to prevent the advance of the 
adverse B P. 

(g) Mr. Bird was evidently oat of form, 
otherwise he would have seen that 20 B to 
K 4, followed up by 21 P to B 4, would give 
him a fine game, where his two Bishops 
TTOuld prove very powerful. The move 
actually made leaves him only the chance to 
fight for a draw. 

(h) Suicidal ; it brings the adverse Bishop 
into action, and weakens his own Queen's 
&ink. 

(i) There is not much to be done, but this 
move makes matters still worse. 



GAME 135. 

Sixth in match. 
Vienna €hune. 



White. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Kt to KB 8 (a) 

4 BtoB4 
6 PtoQ8 

6 Kt to K 2 

7 Kt to Kt 3 (b) 

8 P takes B 
*9 Castles 

10 Q to K 2 

11 3 to Q 2 

12 Q B tt> Q sq 

13 B to K 8 

14 Q takes B 

15 Kt to K 2 

16 Kt to B 3 

17 Q to Kt 6 

18 Kt to Q 6 

19 Q to K 3 

20 Kt to Kt 6 (e) 

21 Kt to B 3 

22 Q to Q 3 

23 P to Q Kt 3 (g) 

24 QtoQ2 

25 Kt to K 3 

26 P to KB 3 

27 Kt takes Kt 

28 KtoBsq 

29 PtoQE4 

30 K B to K sq 
81 P to Q Kt 4 
^2 P to Q Kt 6 

83 BPtakesP 

84 P to Kt 3 
35 Kt takes Kt 
86 Q takes P 
^7 Q to B 8 
88 BtoK2 
^9 K to Kt sq 

40 Q B to Q 2 

41 Q to Q 3 

42 P takes Q B P 

43 P to B 6 

44 P takes P 
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Black. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 PtoK4 

2 BtoB4 

3 PtoQ3 

4 Kt to K B 8 

5 Kt to B 3 

6 B to K 3 

7 B takes B 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 PtoKE8 

10 Q to Q 2 

11 P to Q R 3 (c) 

12 P to K B 4 (d) 

13 B takes B 

14 P to B 6 

15 QtoKt5 

16 Kt to Kt 3 

17 Q to K 3 

18 Castles Q B 

19 K to Kt sq 

20 QtoKsq 

21 Q to B 8 (0 

22 Kt to B 4 

23 QtoKsq 

24 P to Q B 3 (p) 

25 QtoK3 

26 Q Kt to K B 5 

27 Kt takes Kt 

28 P to K Kt 8 

29 PtoKB4 

30 QtoB3 

31 Q to Kt 4 

32 P takes K P 

33 PtoE6(i) 

34 Kt to Kt 7 

35 P takes Kt ch 
86 BtoB2 

37 Q B to K B sq 

38 BtoB6 
89 QtoR3 

40 EtoKBsq 

41 B to Q sq 

42 P takes P 

43 KtoB2 

44 Q to K Kt 2 



45 K to B sq 

46 Q to Q B 2 

47 K takes Q 

48 P to Kt 4 

49 B to K B 2 

60 B to Q Kt 2 

61 B to Kt 4 

62 B P takes E 

53 K to B 3 

54 P to Q Kt 6 

55 K to Kt 4 
66 P to Kt 6 

57 K to B 5 

58 K takes P 
69 B takes P ch 

60 B to Q sq 

61 B to Q B sq 

62 K to Kt 3 G) 



45 Q to K 3 ch (k) 

46 Q to Kt 6 

47 Q takes Qch 

48 PtoR5 

49 PtoB4 

50 P to B 5 

51 B to Q Kt 2 

52 E takes R 

53 B to R 2 

54 K to B 2 
65 K to K 2 

56 P to B 6 

57 B to Kt 2 

58 KtoQ2 

59 B takes P 

60 KtoB3 

61 PtoE7 

62 B to R 3 

63 P to B 4 



Time — Three hours and forty minutes. 

(a) I prefer 3 P to B 4. 

(b) To allow the Q B P to be doubled is 
seldom good. In the present instance it is 
hardly objectionable. 

(c) Worse than useless. 

(d) The beginning of a premature attack 
against a very strong position. The result 
must be a disastrous retreat. 

(e) This and the following move strengthen 
White's position. 

(f) What prospect has the Queen here ? 

(g) Why not two squares. 

(h) Just what White wanted. The assault 
of White's Pawns on the Queen's flank must 
prove irresistible. 

(i) Black's own position is indefensible ; he 
must, therefore, try to keep up an attack at 
any price. 

(k) Timid play. 46 P to B 4, followed up 
by P to B 5, and R to Q Kt 2, &c., would 
have won the game in a few moves. 

(1) 62 P to Kt 5 would have prolonged the 
contest. 

GAME 136. 

Seventh in match. 
Petroff's Defence. 



White. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 Kt to B 3 

4 P to Q 4 (b) 

5 Q takes P 

6 BtoK3 

7 QtoQ2 

8 P to K R 3 (c) 

9 B to K 2 (d) 

10 B to Q 3 

11 P takes Kt (e) 

12 Kt to Q 4 

13 P to K Kt 4 

14 K B to Kt sq (g) 

15 Castles 

16 P to B 4 

17 K Kt to K 2 

18 P to K Kt 5 (h) 

19 P to Q 4 (i) 

20 Kt to Q 6 



Black. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 P to Q 3 (a) 

4 P takes P 

5 B to Q 2 

6 Kt to B 3 

7 B to K 2 

8 Kt to K 4 

9 B toB3 

10 Kt takes B ch 

11 Castles 

12 B to Q 2 

13 P to K Kt 3 (f) 

14 K to R sq 

15 R to K sq 
10 P to B 4 . 

17 PtoQKt4 

18 Kt to R 4 

19 P to Kt 5 

20 B to K 3 (k) 



21 P takes P 

22 Q to B 2 

23 K to Kt sq 

24 P to Kt 8 

25 B; takes R 

26 P takes B 

27 B to B sq 

28 R to Kt 2 (m) 

29 Kt to Kt 3 

30 R takes Kt 

31 Q to Q 3 

32 R takes Q 

33 R to K 3 
84 B takes R 
35 K to B 2 

86 K to Q 3 

87 K to K 4 (n) 

38 P to K B 6 

39 P takes P 

40 KtoQ3 

41 KtoB4 

42 BtoB4 

43 BtoKS 

44 P to K R 4 (o) 

45 K to Kt 5 

46 K takes P (q) 

47 K to Kt 5 

48 B to Kt 3 

49 BtoB2 

50 KtoB4 

51 K to Kt 5 

52 B to K sq 

53 B to B 2 

54 K to B 4 

55 K to Q 8 

56 KtoK4 

57 B to K sq 

58 Bto B2 

59 B to K sq 

60 BtoQ2 

61 B to K 8 

62 B to Kt sq 

63 B to R 2 ch 

64 BtoB4 

65 K to B 3 
65 K to K 2 

67 K to Q 3 

68 KtoB4 

69 B to Kt 8 

70 B to B 4 

71 KtoKtS 



21 P takes P 

22 Q to R 4 

23 Q R to Q sq 

24 R takes Kt 

25 B takes B 

26 B to B sq (1) 

27 Q to Kt 4 

28 K to Kt sq 

29 Kt takes Kt 

80 B to Q 3 

81 Q takes Q 

32 B to K 6 

33 R takes R 

84 K to B sq 

85 KtoK2 

86 KtoQ2 

87 P to Q R 4 

88 KtoB2 

39 B P takes P 

40 K to Kt 8 

41 B to K 2 

42 BtoBsq 

43 PtoR4 

44 K to Kt 2 (p) 

45 KtoBsq 

46 KtoQ2 

47 B to K 2 

48 BioBsq 

49 BtoQ3 

50 KtoB2 

61 K to Kt 2 

62 K to B 2 

68 K to Kt 2 
64 KtoB2 

55 BtoR7 

56 KtoQ8 

57 B to K 4 

58 BtoB7 

69 BtoK4 

60 BtoR7 

61 B to Kt 6 

62 £ takes P 

63 K to Q 3 

64 B to B 7 

65 B to K 8 

66 BtoB6 

67 B to Kt 2 

68 BtoBsq 

69 BtoK2 

70 B to Q 8 



Drawn. 
Time — ^Two hours and thiriy-fiTe minstea* 

(a) 3 Kt to B 3 is the usaal move. 

(b) The position is now identical wiOi n 
variation of Philidor's Defence. 

(c) Unnecessary. 

(d) White's next more proves that tins 
coap was injudicious, 9 Kt to Q 4 was tte 
right rejoinder. 

(e) 11 Q takes Kt was preferable, I thisi;. 

(f) If to any purpose, certainly but to isi* 
prove the chances of the adverse attack. 

(g) Why not at oncel4 P to B 4? 
(h) 18 P to B 5 was more promisiDg. 
(i) Hazardous, as it weakens the K P. 

(k) 20 B to K B sq was more troubleooBMw 

(1) Inferior to 26 B to Q 3. 

(m) As the Knight is changed on the neoit 
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Siove, tlie more in the text prores but loss of 



the 



(n) Yeiy promising was 
37KtoB4 S7PtoQB3 

fTo prerent the ftirther adfanoe of 
Bag.) 

SSBtakesP SSBtakesP 

99 K takes P 89BtoQ7oh 

40 K to B 4 40 B takes P 

41EtoB6 41PtoB4 

42EtakesP 42PtoB6 

43 P to Kt 4, Ac. 

(o) White coold win here easily by : — 

44 P takes P en 44 B takes P 
46 BtoQ6[pas0 45 BtoK6 
46BtoK7 46BtoB7 
47PtoQ6 47KtoB3 
48 P to Q 7 48 K takes P 

48 B takes P, and wins 

(p) Forced; if 44 B to K 2, White wins by 
46PtoQ6and46KtoQ5. 

(q) Giving the yiotory ; P to Q 6 wins, as 
ike following oontinnaiion shows : — 
46PtoQ6 46KtoQ2 

47EtakesBP 47 K to K 8 
48BtDKt8 48KtoQ2 

49 KtotS 

An the latter led to nought ; White cannot 
da more than draw. 



GAME 137. 

Eighth in match. 

King's Qambit Declined. 

Black. 
Mr. BiKD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 
8 PtoK5 
4 K Kt to B 8 
6 BtoQB4 

6 P takes Pen pass 

7 Castles 

8 B to Q Et 5 

9 B to K aq oh (b) 

10 Kt takes P 

11 B takes Kt 

12 P to K B 8 (c) 
18 P to Q B 8 

14 P to K B 4 

15 KioBsq 

16 B to K 8 

17 B to K B 8 

18 Q takes B 

19 P to K Kt 8 

20 P to Q Kt 4 (f) 

21 Kt to Q 2 

22 Kt to B sq 
28 QtoK8 
24 B takes Kt 
26 Q takes P 

26 QtoQ2 

27 Kt to K 8 

28 Q B to K Kt sq 

29 Kt to Kt 4 

80 B takes B 

81 Q to K 8 

82 K B to Kt 2 (i) 
88 Q to Kt 8 
84 QtoK5 
86 Q to K 2 



White. 
Hr. Mason. 
lPtoK4 
8PtoKB4 
SKPtakesP 

4 B to B 4 (a) 

5 Q Kt to B 8 
6PtoQ4 
VPtakesP 
8PtoQ4 
9 K Kt to B 8 

ID Kt to K 6 
U Caotlis 
12 P takes B 
18 Q to B 6 (d) 

14 B to Q 8 

15 Q to B 7 oh 

16 B to B 8 

17 B takes P 

18 B takes B (e) 
39 Q to B 5 
20QtoB4 
SI BtoQ2 
28 B to K B 8 (g) 
28PtoKt4 
44Kttake6Poh(h) 
25PtoB5 
l6KBtoKt8 
87BtoKBBq 
2BBtoB6 
89PtoKB8 
80 B takes Kt 
tl KtoBsq 
88 KBtoB8 
88BtoKsq 
84QBtoKBBq 
85KtoB2 



36 Q to Kt 3 

87 Q takes Q 

88 PtoQB4 

89 B to Q B sq 

40 P takes P 

41 K to Kt 3 

42 Q B to K B sq 

43 PtoB4 

44 P to Kt 5 

45 PtoKB6 

46 B takes B 

47 K to Kt 4 

48 B to Q B sq 

49 BtoR6 

50 B to B 7 oh 

51 P to B 6 

52 B to Kt 7 ch 

53 B to B 7 

54 B to Q Kt 7 

55 K to B 4 

66 K to Et 4 

67 P to Q 5 

58 B takes P 

59 K to B 8 

60 K to Kt 4 

61 B to Kt 7 

62 B to Kt 6 ch 

Besigns. 

Time — Two hours 



36 Q to Q B 2 

87 B takes Q 

88 P to Q B 3 

39 Kt to Kt 3 

40 B P takes P 

41 K to Kt 2 

42 B to K sq 
48 K B to K 2 

44 BtoK6 

45 Kt to Q 4 

46 B takes B ch 

47 B takes P (k) 

48 BtoK6 

49 Kt to Q Kt 6 
60 K to Kt sq 

51 Kt to Q 4 

52 K to B sq 
63 U to K sq 
54 Kt to K 2 
65 K to Kt sq 

56 KtoB2 

57 P takes P 

68 B to Q sq 

69 B to Q 3 

60 KtoK3 

61 B to Q 2 

62 K to K 4 

and forty -five minutes. 



(a) 4 B to Kt 5 ch is the book-moye. Some 
of our leading players favour 4 Kt to Q B 3. 

(b) The immediate capture of the Pawn 
was better. 

(0) A hasty more, which ought to hare lost 
the game. 

(d) This and the following four moyes are 
well played. White's attack is irresistible. 

(e) Seemingly brilliant, but in fact very 
poor play. White wins easily by 

18 Kt to Kt 6 ch 18 B takes Kt best 

19B takes B 
with a Pawn and the exchange ahead, and a 
fine attack. 

(f) To prevent 21 P to B 4. 

(g) 22 Q B to K B sq was preferable. 

(h) Evidently labouring under the miscon- 
ception that he wins the exchange. 

(i) 82 Q to K 5 or 32 K B to Kt 3 were 
stronger. Mr. Bird seems demoralised, other- 
Wise he would win now in better style. 

(k) Kt takes P was better. The move in 
the text prolongs the contest. 

GAME 138. 

Ninth in match. 

From Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 PtoKB4 

2 P takes P 
8 P takes P 

4 Kt to K B 8 

5 P to K 4 (b) 

6 P to Q 3 (c) 

7 B to Kt 6 (d) 

8 BtoK2 

9 B takes B 

10 Kt to B 8 

11 Q to Q 2 

12 Kt to Q sq 
18 B to K 8 



Black. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 P to K 4 

2 PtoQ8 

3 B Ukes P 

4 QBtoKtS (a) 
6 Kt to K B 8 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 B takes Kt 

9 BtoB4 

10 Q to Q 5 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 K Kt to K 4 

13 Q to Q 8 



14 Q takes B 

15 Q to Kt 5 ch 

16 Q to B 4 

17 K B to Q sq 

18 Kt to Q 5 

19 B to Q 3 

20 B takes Kt (g) 

21 Q to Kt 5 ch 

22 Kt takes Q P oh 



14 B takes B (e) 

15 Q to B 2 
16 Q to Q 2 

17 Kt to B 3 (0 

18 Q to B 2 

19 B to Q sq 

20 Kt to Q 5 

21 P takes B 

22 Q to Q 2 (h) 

Besigns. 

Time — Fifty minutes. 

(a) The usual and strong^ move is 4 Kt to 
KB 8. 

(b) 5 P to K 3, followed up by 6 B to K 2, 
would maintain the Pawn vrith a safe posi- 
tion. 

(c) 6 Kt to B 3 was better, 
(d^ 7 B to K 2 was sounder. 

(e) 14 Castles is better, if then 14 Kt to B 
5, White replies with 15 B takes B, 16 Q 
takes B ch, 16 Q to B 2. The latter part of 
the play by Mr. Bird is very weak. 

(0 17 Q to B 2 would probably lead atonoe 
to a draw by repetition of the same moves. 

(g) Well played; the sacrifice of the ex- 
change carries the day. 

(h) If 22 K to B sq, then 22 Q takes P, win- 
ning a Book ; the move made loses the Queen.. 

GAME 189. 



Tenth in match. 



Gambit. 

Black. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 PtoKB4 

4 Kt to K B 8 (a) 
6 Kt to K 5 

6 B to K'8 (c) 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Kt takes P 

9 Kt to B 8 

10 KttoK5(d) 

11 Kt to Q 8 

12 Kt to Kt 6 
18 K to B sq 

14 P to B 4 

15 Kt to K 5 

16 B takes P ch 

17 Q to Kt 3 

18 Kt takes B(e) 

19 Kt takes B 

20 PtoKB4 

21 Q to Kt 4 (f) 

22 KtoB2 
Besigned. 

Time — One hour and twenty minutes. 

(a) Opposing the theory and paying the 
penalty. 

0)) White obtains a decisive advantage. 

(c) 6 Kt to Q B 8 was a little better. 

(d) It is difficult to dedde which is worse, 
Black's position or his play. 10 Kt to B 4 
would have given some defence. 

(e) 18 Q takes B oh, 19 K to B sq could 
not be followed up by 19 Kt to B 7 oh, 00 
account of 20 B takes Kt and 21 Q to Q 
6 ch. ^ 

(Q Black's game was perhaps still de- 
f encible, but the move in the text ruins his 
lastchanoe. 

197 



Bishop's 

White. 
Mr. MABoy. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P to K B 4 

3 B to B 4 

4 Q to K 2 

5 PtoK6(b) 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 Castles 

8 P takes Penpass 

9 B to Kt 8 

10 P to Q 4 

11 Q to B 4 

12 Q to Q 5 
18 Q to K 5 

14 Q takes P at B 4 

15 P takes P 

16 Kt to B 3 

17 B to K 8 

18 B takes B 

19 K to B sq 

20 BPtakesKt 

21 Kt to Q B 4 

22 QtoQ6oh 

23 Kt to Kt 5 ch 
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GAME 140. 

Elerenth in match. 
Petroff's Defence. 



L 



. White. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 
8 Kt to Q B 3 

4 B to Kt 5 

5 Kt takes P 

6 PtoQ4 

7 P takes Kfc 

8 QtoQ4i 

9 P takes B 

10 P to K B 4 

11 Q to B 2 

12 B to B 3 
18 B to B 4 (c) 

14 B to Kfc 2 

15 Oaetles K B 

16 Q B to Q sq 

17 B to Q 6 

18 K B to Q iq (d) 

19 P to K R 4 

20 QtoQ2 

21 B to Q B »q 

22 Q toQ8 
28 BtoK8 
24 P to Q K 4 
26 Q to Q 2 

26 B to Kt 5 (o) 

27 P takes B 

28 K to R sq 

29 P to B 4 
SO R to Q 8 

81 Q H to U 8 

82 Q to Q 6 ch 

88 (^ t/i Q 6 (g) 

84 K to B 2 

85 Q to ^^ ch 

86 Uto^S 

87 Q to Q 6 
JM» Q K to R 3 

89 '^ K* <2 'J 0*1 
4/; ft Uf (I 3 
4) q Uto R3 
42 U to R 4 
48 K t'l R 6 

44 K R to R 3 

45 II to Q 3 

4/) K ii t/i Q R 3 
47 Q to Q sq 
4M p to K Kt 3 
41^ K R to (j 3 
r/> R to Q 6 
fi} HU>R2 
fa P to B 3 

fii Kto(22 
f/5 R to Q 8 
A/Ml to B sq 
WJ R to Q 2 
f^ y to B 3 

tM U ^y Q »q 

l\i) H to R 2 
1)1 II to K 3 
^9 O R to Q 2 
0» RfoR2(i) 
()i </ to Q 6 
«ftrjRtoQ2 

m ft t/' Q "q 
«7 y U) Q 2 

<j!toB2 
198 
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Black. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 B toB 4 

6 Kt takes Kt 

6 B to Kt 6 (a) 

7 Kt takes P 

8 B takes Kt oh (b) 

9 KttoKt4 

10 Kt to K 3 

11 P to K B 4 

12 P to B 4 

13 Q to R 4 

14 Q to B 2 
16 P to Q Kt 8 

16 B to Q Kt 2 

17 Castles Q R 

18 K R to K sq 

19 P to Kt 3 

20 RtoK2 

21 Q B to Kt sq 

22 K R to Kt 2 

23 PtoKR3 

24 BtoK5 

25 B to B 3 

26 B takes B 

27 Q to Kt 2 

28 B to K sq (f) 

29 KtoKtsq 

30 KtoB2 

31 R to Q R sq 

32 K to Q sq 

33 K to B 2 

34 PtoKB4(h) 

35 K to Q sq 

36 K R to K 2 

37 K to B 2 

38 K R to K sq 

39 K to Q sq 

40 QtoB2 

41 Q to Kt 2 

42 R to K B sq 

43 K R to K sq 

44 RtoK2 

45 K to K sq 

46 KtoB2 

47 K R to K sq 

48 K R to Q B sq 

49 KtoK2 
60 R to Q sq 

51 Q R to B sq 

52 K to B 2 

53 QtoB2 

54 KtoK2 

55 Q R to Kt sq 

56 Q to Kt 2 

57 Q to B 2 

58 (^toKt2 

59 Q R to B sq 

60 RtoB2 

61 Q R to B sq 

62 Q R to Kt sq 

63 Q R to B sq 

64 Q R to Kt sq 

65 QtoB2 

66 Q to Kt 2 

67 Q B to B sq 

68 RtoQB2 



69 R to K sq 

70 Q to B sq 

71 Q to Kt 2 

72 Q R to B sq 

73 R to K Kt sq 

74 Q to B 2 

75 R to Q R sq 

76 K R to K sq 

77 R to R sq 

78 K R to Q Kt sq 

79 Q to Kt 2 

80 QtoB2 

81 R to R sq (m) 

82 Q to Kt 2 

83 QtoK5 

84 R takes R 

85 Q takes Q B P 

86 R to Q sq 

87 K to K sq 

88 Q takes Q B P 

89 R takes R 

90 K to Q sq 

91 KtoBsq 

92 K to Q sq 

93 Q to Q Kt 5 

94 R to K Kt 2 (p) 

95 K to K sq 

96 KtoK2 

97 K to B sq 



69 Q R to Q 5 

70 QtoQsq 

71 R to Q 2 (k) 

72 R to R 2 

73 RtoRsq 

74 RtoQ2 
76 KRtoR2 

76 Q to Q 5 

77 Q to R sq 

78 R to R 3 

79 Q R to R 2 

80 Q to Q sq (1) 

81 K to Kt sq 

82 Q to R sq 

83 B to B 2 

84 R takes P 

85 R takes R 

86 Q to Q sq 

87 Q to Q 6 ch 

88 Q takes Kt P 

89 R takes P (n) 

90 Q takes Kt ch 

91 Q to Q Kt 6 ch 

92 Q to Q B 6 oh (o) 

93 PtoKt6 

94 PtoK6 

95 Q to Q 6 oh 

96 Q to Kt 8 oh 

97 Q to B 7 ch 
98Qt;oQ8chmate(q) 

Time — Six hours and ten minutes. 

(a) Some of our best players prefer B to 
Q3. 

(b) This exchange opens an important dia- 
gonal for the adverse Q B, and leaves tho op- 
ponent with two Bishops against Knight and 
Bishop. 8Kt takes Kt was better: if9 P 
takes Kt, then 9 BtoK2;if9Q takes B, 9 
Kt takes B, 10 Q takes Kt, 10 Castles 

(c) 13 B takes F wonld eyidentl/ cost a 
piece. 

(d) If 18 B takes Kfc, 18 P takes B, 19 B 
takes K P, Black recovers the lost .Pawn by 
19 B to Q 4, &o, 

(o) The follow in<j exchange improves the 
position of White's Pawns and opens the Q 
R filo for his Rooks. I prefer 26 P to Q R 5, 
as the only way to bring tho Q B into action. 

(f) 28 P to Kt 4 was more promising. 

(g) The game is now clearly at a point, 
where it could be given up as a draw with- 
out injury to the interests of either party. 
Instead we have to go through 50 moves, 
where Queens and Rooks are shifted about, 
until Black commits a blunder which, of 
course, costs the game. 

(h) Shutting himself up in the only place 
where he could break through. 

(i) A new series of dreary repetitions. 

(k) There is great amount of patience dis- 
played by the players, but there must be 
expected mndh more of this quality from the 
Btudent, who will try to solve the meaning of 
all these manoaarres. 

0) 80 Q to Q R 8q wonld be met by 



80 Q to R 5 with a better dianoe of dxwsmg 
the g^me than later on. 

(m) Overlooking the threatened tripla 
attack against the Q B P, 81 K to K sq or 
Q sq was the right rejoinder. 

(n) At last an oasis in the desert. Which- 
ever piece captures the Book, White obtaina 
a winning game. 

(o) Keoessary to prevent the advem 
Queen from occupying the square K B 6. 

(p) There is nothing to be done. 

(q) Mr. Bird finishes the game in good 

style. 



GAME 141. 
Twelfth iu match. 
Petroff's Defence. 



White. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Kt takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 P to Q 4 

6 BtoQ3 

7 Castles 

8 PtoB4 

9 P takes P 

10 Kt to Q B 3 

11 B to K 4 

12 Q to K 2 

13 P takes Kt 

14 B to B 2 

15 Q to Q 3 

16 BtoB4 

17 K R to K sq 

18 B to K 5 

19 R takes B 

20 Q to Q 2 

21 Q to B 6 

22 Kt to Kt 5 

23 Q to K R 3 

24 Kt to B 3 

25 Q R to K sq 

26 Kt takes R 

27 R to K 3 

28 P to K B 4 

29 RtoB3 

30 Kfc takes Kt P 

31 Kt to K 5 

32 R to Kt 3 

33 R takes Q ch 

34 QtoKt4ch 

35 P to K R 4 

36 KtoR2 
87 Q to B 8 ch 
38 B to Kt 8 
89 Q takes Kt 

40 Q takes P 

41 Q to Kt 8 ch 



Blaok. 
Mr. BiR]>. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 8 
8 PtoQ3 

4 Kt takes P 

5 PtoQ4 

6 Q B to Kt 5 (a| 

7 B to K 2 

8 Castles 

9 Kt to KB 3 

10 Kt takes P 

11 B to K 3 

12 Kt takes Kt (b) 
18 P to Q B a 

14 Kt to Q 2 

15 P to K Kt 8 (o) 

16 Kt to Kt a 
17BtoB8 ^ 

18 B takes B (d) 

19 B to B 5 (e) 

20 B toQ 4 

21 Q to B 3 

22 Q to Kt 2 

23 P to K R 8 

24 QBtoKsq 

25 R takes R 

26 RtoKsqCO 

27 B takes R P 

28 Kt to Q 4 

29 PtoKB3(^ 
SO BtoB5 

31 P takes Kt 

82 P takes B P 

83 K takes B (h) 

34 K to B sq 

35 R to K 8 oh 

36 KttoK6 

37 BtoKKtsq 

38 Kt to Kt 6 ck 

39 B takes B 

40 RtoKa 
Resigned. 



Time—Three hours and ten minutes. 

Mr. Bird said that 37 K to Kt 2 woaldiiavo 
won the gome for him. 

(a) This deyiat.'oi from tho usual Ime of 
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play 18 bat lois of time. The BUhop haa soon 
to go to his legitimate square (K 8). 

(b) This exchange is iqjadioioas. White's 
isolated Q P shoald form the object of Black's 
attack. 

(o) A defence of this kind osnally prores 
a source of new danger. 

(d) 18 B to B4, 19 Q to Q2, 20 Q B takes 
Bj wonld improve Black's game. 

(e) Driving the adverse Queen to a better 



(f) Black should dislodge the adverse 
Knight bj 26 Kt to B 6. 

(g) A fatal mistake. 

(h) Black has obtained, at the price of his 
Queen, a position by which he threatens to 
force the mate, but the exposed situation of 
his own monarch renders the scheme a 
fittlore. 



GAME 142. 

Thirteenth in match. 
Petroffs Defence. 



White. 
Hr. BiBD. 

1 FtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Q Kt to B 3 

4 B to Kt 6 

5 B takes Kt (a) 

6 PtoKR^S(b) 

7 Castles 

8 PtoQS 

9 BtoKS 

10 Kt to B 2 

11 Q to B 3 (o) 

12 P to Q Kt 8 

13 KttoB4(e) 

14 Q to K 2 
16 B to Q 2 

16 Kt to Q B 3 

17 PtoKKt4 

18 Kt to Q sq 

19 KttoK3 

20 PtoKB4 

21 Kt to B 6 

22 Kt P takes B 

23 KtoBsq 
24RtoKK€sq 
26 B to Kt 8 

26 QBtoKKtsq 

27 BtoK3 

28 RtoB8 

29 PtoQB4 

30 Q B to Kt 8 

81 Kt to Kt 4 

82 Kt tks B P oh(k) 
38 P takes P 

84 P to Kt 6 (m) 
86 RtakeeP 
36 BtakesBoh 
^7 B to R 3 cfa 
M BtoKt6(o) 



Black. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Q Kt to B 3 

4 PtoQB3 
6 Q P takes B 

6 BtoQS 

7 Castles 

8 PtoKRS 

9 PtoB4 

10 B to K 3 

11 P to B 3 (d) 

12 K to B 2 

13 Kt to Q 2 

14 Q to B 4 (f ) 
16 QtoB2 

16 Q B to K sq (g) 

17 P to K Kt 4 

18 PtoB3 

19 BtoB2 

20 B to Kt 2 

21 B takes Kt 

22 Kt to B sq (h) 

23 QtoKB2 

24 Kt to Q 2 
26 R to K B sq 

26 K to Kt sq 

27 P to Q Kt 3 

28 PtoQR4 

29 B to B sq (i) 
80 QBtoB2 

31 P to K R 4 

32 Q takes Kt (1) 

33 Q to Q 3 

34 R to R aq 

36 Kt to B 3 (n) 

86 K takes R 

87 KtoKtsq 

88 RtoQ2 



39 Q to K 3 (p) 

40 P to B 4 (q) 

41 B takes P 

42 QtoK2 

43 BtoR2 

44 B to Kt sq 
46 QtoB6 

46 QtoR4 

47 R to B 3 

48 QtoR2 

49 RtoKt3 

60 QtoR3 

61 B to B 2 

62 B to K 3 (s) 

63 B to Kt 3 (t) 

64 RtoKsq 

66 P to K Kt 7 (n) 

66 BtoR4 

67 R to K Kt sq ch 

68 B takes B 

69 Q to R 6 

60 RtoKt3 

61 Q to Kt 6 

62 K to Kt 2 

63 K to B sq 

64 R takes Q 
66 RtoKt 7ch 

66 R to K R 7 (v) 

67 RtoR3 

68 R to Kt 8 

69 R to Kt 8 

70 R to K B 8 ch 

71 EtbK8 

72 P to B 6 

73 K to K sq 

74 R takes Kt 
76 K to Q sq 

76 K to B sq 

77 R to K B 6 

78 PtoB7 

79 P to K 6 

80 P to K 6 



89 B to Kt 2 

40 P takes P 

41 Q to Q 6 

42 KttoKsq 

43 RtoK2 

44 Q to K 4 
46 Kt to B 8 

46 Kt to Q 2 

47 Q to B 8 

48 KttoK4 

49 RtoQ2 

60 QtoQS 

61 Q to K 2 (r) 

62 Kt takes Q P 

63 Kt to K 4 

64 B to B 3 
66 B takes P 

66 BtoB3 

67 K to B sq 

68 QtakesB 

69 BtoKB2 

60 KtoK2 

61 B to R 2 ch 

62 R to R 7 ch 

63 Q takes Q 

64 R takes P 
66 K to B 3 

66 Kt to B 2 

67 R to R 6 

68 Kt to K 4 

69 R takes P 

70 K to Kt 4 (w) 

71 K to B 6 

72 K to B 6 

73 B to Kt 7 (x) 

74 K to K 6 

75 K to Q 6 

76 B to K R 7 

77 R to K R sq 

78 R to K B sq 

79 K to K 6 
Resigned. 

Time — Five hoars and thirty-five minutes. 

(a) 5 B to R 4 is the only sound continu- 
ation ; the move in the text gives Black the 
superior position. 

(b) Tf 6 Kt takes P, then 6 Kt takes P, 7 
Kt takes Kt, 7 Q to Q 6. 

(c) 11 P to B 4 was more promising. 

(d) 11 P to B 6 was better; White could 
not reply with 12 P to Q 4. 

(e) Loss of time. 

(f) Black follows suit, see note (e). 

(g) Why not 16 P to KB 4? 

(h) 22 P takesPdis ch was bad, on account 
of the rejoinder, 28 K to R sq and 24 Q to 
R6. 

(i) Black should bring his King into safe 
quarters, and then concentrate his pieces ou 
a counter attack. 

(k) A sacrifice, which ought to prove 
Boxmd, but it is not properly followed up. 

(1) If 32 Kt takes P, White wins back the 
piece. 

(m) The simplest continuation was 34 P 



toB 6, which regains the piece, as Black 
does not play R to Kt 3 on aoooniit- of the 
rejoinder, 35 B takes P, threatening to win 
the Book. 

(n) After 35 R takes R, 36 Q takes B^ 
BUusk dare not capture the Q P, as then 37 
B to R 3 forces the game. 

(o) Mr. Bird misses the right rejoinder, 88 
P to B 4, e.g. .•— 

38PtoB4 38BtoK2 best 

39 Q to R 2 39 B to Kt 2 

40 P takes P 40 Q takes P 

41 Q takes Q 41 B takes Q 

42 B to B 4 42 R to K sq (or A) 
43PtoK6 43KttoKt6 

44 P to B 6and White must wina pieoeu 
A. 

41 Kt to Kt 6 
42 B takes R 42 Kt takes R best 

and White has the better game. 

(p) Again he should play P to B 4, e,g, :-— 
89 P to B 4 39 P takes P 

40QtoB2 40BtoKt2 

41 B takes P 41 Q to K 2 
(If 41 Q to Q 6, 42 B to K 6) 

42 B to Kt 6 

and the advance of White's Kt cannot he 
prevented. 

(q) This advance is now useless. 



(r)If:- 



61 Kt takes P 

62 Q to Q 6 
53 K to B sq 
64 B takes P best 
66 Q takes R 



52 R to B 3 

53 Q to B 7 ch 

64 P to B 6 

65 R takes B ch 

66 QtakesB 
and the game would result in a draw. 

(s) 62 K to Kt sq would prevent the 
threatened capture of the Q P. 

(t) If 53 R takes Kt, then, of course, 68 
Q takes P ch, 54 R to B 3, 54 R to Q 6, 65 
K to Kt 2, 55 Q to K 7 ch. 

(u) Vain efforts to maintain the attack. 

(v) There is nothing to be done ; if 66 B 
to Q Kt 7, Black wins by 66 P to R 6, 67 B 
takes P, 67 R takes P, 68 R takes P, 68 B 
takes P, &o. 

(w) As Black did not see the clear road to 
victory when he advanced the King, he ought 
to have chosen the simple course, 70 K to 
K2. 



(x) A blunder par excellence ; Black ooold 
force the game by : — 

73 Kt takes P 
74KtoQaq 74KtoK6 

76 B to K R 8 

(If 76 P to B 7, 76 Kt to R 6, and 
next move; if 76 K to B 2, then 76 P 
6, and mates in two more moves.) 

76 B to Kt 8 cb 
76KtoB2 76BtoKB8 
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GAME 143. 

Fourteenth in match. 

Bishop's Gambit. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 



White. 
Hr. Hasox. 
PtoK4 
PtoKB4 
BtoB4 
£ to B sq 
PtoQ4 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoKB4 
P to B 3 (o) 
KtoKtsq 
Kt to Kt 6 
P takes B 
QtoB sq 
Q B takes P 
KttoQ2 
Q B to Kt 3 
B toB4 
P takes P 
PtoQ6 
P takes Kt 
BtoKsq 
BtoK2 
P takes P 
Q takes B 
KtoB2 
KtoB3 
KBtoKsq 
BtoK6 



Black. 
Hr. BiKD. 

1 P to K 4 

2 P takes P 

8 Q to B 6 ch 
4 B to Kt 5 (a) 
6 P to K Kt 4 

6 Q to B 4 

7 KttoQB3(b) 

8 BtoK2 

9 P to Kt 6 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Q takes P 

12 QtoKt2 
18 PtoQS. 

14 PtoKB4(d) 
16 K Kt to K 2 (e) 

16 PtoB4(0 

17 B takes P(g) 

18 Q to B 8 

19 Q tfOces Kt 
20BtoR2 

21 QtoBd 

22 B to Kt sq 
28 K to Q sq 
24 PtoKt6ch 
26 B takes P 
26 P to B 4 

Beeigned. 



Time— One hoar and five minates. 

(a) Mr. Bird rerels in novelties whick defy 
all principles, bnt this more beats in eccen- 
trioity anything done before. 

(b) 7 P to K B 3 was indispensable. 

(c) Why dislodge the unfortnnate Bishop? 
3 K to Kt sq -was stronger. 

(d) 14 B to Q 2j with the intention of 
Castling, wonld give Black not a yery satis- 
f^M>tory, bnt defensible game. 

(e) Again he should play B to Q 2. 

if) The remedy is worse than the malady. 
16 jB to B 3 was the only safe reply. 

(g) 17 K Kt takes P wonld hardly be 
flfttisfaotory, bnt the more in the text loses a 
piece at once. 






GAME 144. 

Fifteenth in match. 

Bay Lopez. 



White. 
Hr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 BtoB4 

5 QtoK2 

6 B to Q Kt 3 

7 P to B 3 (b) 

8 PtoQ3 

9 BtoK8 
10 B takes B 
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Black. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 PtoQB3 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 P to Q Kt 4 

6 B toB 4 (a) 

7 QtoK2 

8 PtoKB3 

9 B to Kt 3 (c) 
lOPtakesB 



11 Q Kt to Q 2 

12 Kt to B sq 

13 Kt to K 8 

14 Q to Q 2 

15 P to K B 4 

16 P to Kt 3 

17 BtoQ6 

18 P to K Kt 4 

19 P to B 6 

20 P to Kt 5 

21 B to K Kt sq 

22 P to B 3 (d) 

23 PtoQKt4 

24 P takes Kt 

25 P takes B P 

26 P takes P 

27 P to Kt 7 

28 KttoKt2 

29 B takes Kt 
SO B to B sq 

31 P takes P 

32 Q to K 8 

33 K to Q 2 

84 Q B to K Kt sq 

35 B to Kt 7 ch 

36 Kt to Kt 6 (g) 

37 Q takes P 

38 P takes B (h) 
89 P takes P dis ch 

40 Q to Kt 7 ch 

41 B to Kt 6 

42 QtoQB7 

43 Q to Kt 8 oh 
41 B to B 6 oh 

45 Q takes B ch 

46 Q to B 6 ch 

47 Q to B 4 ch 

48 PtoQ4 



11 Castles 

12 Kt to K B 4 

13 Kt to B 6 

14 PtoQ8 
16 Q to Q sq 

16 Kt to K R 4 

17 Q to K sq 

18 Kt to K B 6 

19 B to K 3 

20 B to Q B sq 

21 K to B 2 

22 Kt to Q R 4 

23 B takes B 

24 BtoK3 

26 K Kt P takes P 

26 QtoB3 

27 QtakesKtP(e) 

28 Kt takes Kt oh 
29QtoB2 
30PtoQ4 

81 B takes P 

82 Q B to K sq 

83 QtoQ3 
34 B to K 3 (0 
85 K to B sq 

36 P takes Kt 

37 B to Kt 3 

38 K takes B 
89 K takes P 

40 K to K sq 

41 B to K 3 

42 QtoQ4 

43 KtoB2 

44 K takes B 

45 BtoB2 

46 B to Kt 3 

47 K to B 2 

48 QtoB7ch 



White resigned. 
Time — Three honrsand twenty minates. 

(a) 6 B to Kt 2 is preferable, as pointed 
ont in a preyioas game in this match. 

(b) 7PtoQB4isbetter. 

(c) The Bishop shoiild be left at B 4 or 
retreated to B 2. 

(d) Perfectly nnintelligible : wilfnlly des* 
troying his game on the Qneen's side. 

(e) 27 Q takes B P was better, as the ad- 
Tanced Kt P can be oaptared later. 

(f) Rainons; Black shoold take the 
Knight. 

(g) A fine rejoinder, which onght to decide 
the contest. 

(h) A frightful slip. KB takes B wins the 
Queen and the game. 



?(? 



I 



r 



GAME 145. 

Sixteenth in match. 

J Bishop's Gambit. 

White. Black. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Bibd. 

1 PtoK4 1 PtoK4 

2PtoKB4 2P takes P 

3 BtoB4 8 PtoKB4 

4QtoK2 4QtoB6ch 



5 K to Q sq 

6 Kt to Q B 3 

7 Kt takes P 

8 K Kt to B 3 

9 Q Kt to Kt 5 
10BtoKsq(c) 

11 P to Q 4 

12 B takes P 

13 B to K 6 

14 P to K Kt 4 
16 Q B to Kt 8 

16 Q takes B 

17 QtoK3 

18 B to Q B sq 

19 B to B 4 

20 KttoB7ch 

21 B takes Kt 

22 P takes P 
28 BtoK2 
24 QtoK4(h) 
26 BtoQ2ch 



5 P takes P 

6 K to Q sq (a) 

7 P to Q 3 (b) 

8 Qto KB4 

9 K Kt to B 8 

10 B to Q 2 

11 KttoBS 

12 Kt to K 2 (d> 
18 B to B 8 

14 Q to K sq 

15 B takes Kt 

16 Q to Kt 4 

17 QtakesP(e) 

18 QtoKt3 

19 PtoB4(0 

20 Kt takes Kt 

21 Q to B 2 

22 F takes P 

23 P to Q Kt 8 (g) 

24 B to Q Kt sq 
Besigned. 



Time— One hoar and twenty minutes. 

(a) This move is advooated bysome strong- 
players, bat 6 Kt to K B 3 seems, to me, pre. 
ferable. 

(b) Mr.' Bird is totally onoonscioos of the 
disastrous resalt which the joint action of 
the adrerse Knights most e£feot on his game. 

(o) Threatening 11 B or Kt to B 7. 

(d) Black's game is past redemption, bat 
B to K 2 would giro him at least the chance 
to die fighting, whilst the moye in the text 
condemns him to be smothered. 

(e) This loses time, bat no time wonld 
save the game. 

(f) Opening a new file for the opponent's 
Books. P to B 8 would enable Blm^ to 
linger longer. 

(g) Vainly attempting to escape with hia 

King, if White should play at once 24 B to 

Q |2 oh, by 24 K to B sq, 26 Q or B to K 6 

oh, ^25 K to Kt 2, 26 B to Q 7, 26 B to Q sq. 

(h) 24 Q to K 6 equally wins on the moye» 



GAME 146. 
Serenteenth in match. 



French Openjng. 



White. 
Mr. BiBO. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 
8 P takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 BtoQ3 

6 Castles 

7 B to K Kt 5 (a) 

8 Kt to B 3 

9 QtoQ2 

10 Kt to K 2 (b) 

11 QtoK3 

12 B to KB 4 
18 B takes B 
14QtoB4 



Black. 
Mr. Masok. 

1 PtoKS 

2 PtoQ4 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 BtoQ3 

6 BtoK3 

7 Q Kt to Q 2 

8 PtoB3 

9 QtoB2 

10 Kt to K 5 

11 P to K B 4 (o) 

12 Castles K B 
18 Q takes B 
14 Q to K 2 (d) 



J 
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15 E B to K Bq 

16 Q to B 7 

17 Et to Et 8 
18QtoB6 

19 BtoE2 

20 BtakesEt 
^1 Et to E aq 
22 QtoQ2 
28 PtoQBd 

24 Et to B 2 

25 Q B to E Bq 

26 PtoQB4 

27 PtakesP 

28 Q Et to E B sq 

29 BtoES 

30 Q to Et 4 

81 QtoQ6 

82 P to E Et 3 
88 B P takes P 

84 EBtoE2 

85 EttoQ2 
36 EtoBtq 
87 BtoQiq 

38 Et to B flq 

39 E Et to E 8 

40 BtoQB2 

41 BtoB7 

42 QtakesRoh 
43,QtoQEt6 

44 BtoBsq 

45 QtoB7ch 

46 QtoE B4 

47 Qtake«Q 

48 B to B 7 ch 

49 BtakeaBoh 

50 Et to Et 2 

51 Et to B 4 

52 Et to E 3 

58 QEttakesEtP 
54 Et takes P 
^ Et to B 8 

56 Et to E 3 

57 E to Et 2 (k) 

58 PtoQB3 

59 P to Q Et 4 

60 PtakesP 

61 E to B 2 

62 PtoB4 
€8 P to Et 4 

64 PtoB5 

65 E to Et 3 

66 Et to E 2 

67 Et to B 4 

68 Et to B 3 ch 

69 EtoB4 

70 EttoQ5 

71 Et takes P G) 

72 Et to B 6 ch 

73 E takes B 

74 Et to B 4 

75 E to E 4 

76 E to Q 6 

77 Et to Q 3 

78 Et takes P 

79 PtoR6 

80 EtoE4 

81 E to B 3 



15 P to E Et 4 

16 QBtoEtsq 

17 EBtoQBBq(e) 

18 PtoQB3 

19 P to Et 5 

20 B P takes B (h) 

21 EtoBsq 

22 B to E B sq (f ) 

23 QtoB3 

24 Q to Et 3 

25 Q B to E sq te) 

26 PtoEB4 

27 PtakesP 

28 PtoB5 

29 Et to B 3 

30 BtoB2 

31 Et to B 4 

32 P takes P 
88 Et to B 3 
34 Et to B 2 

85 Et to E Et 4 
36 Et to E B 6 

87 Q to B 4 

88 Q to R 8 (h) 

89 EtoB2 

40 BtoQ2 

41 B takes B 

42 Q to Et 2 

43 EttoEt4 

44 QtoB3 

45 RtoE2 

46 BtoEB2fi) 

47 B takes Q 

48 BtoB2 

49 Et takes B 
60 Et to Q 8 

51 B to B 2 

52 Et to Et 4 

63 Et takes P 

64 E to Et 2 

55 B to E 3 

56 BtoQ2 

57 P to Et 4 

68 PtoB4 

69 PtakesP 

60 BtoB3 

61 EtoB3 

62 EtoE4 

63 EtoB6 

64 E to Et 4 

65 Et to Et 6 

66 BtoQ2 

67 Et to Q 5 

68 EtoB3 

69 Et to B 8 

70 P to E 6 

71 Et takes P 

72 B takes Et 

73 EttoB3 

74 Et to Q 5 oh 

75 Kt to B 8 

76 EttoQsq 
7T P to Et 6 

78 E to Et 4 

79 E takes B P 

80 E to Et 4 

81 Et to B 2 



Drawn. 

Time — Fonr hours and thirty minates. 

(a^ The pmning is useless, as the Enight 
ivill be protected bj his oompanion in arms. 

(b) The weaknsM of White's 7th move 



is now dear, he has hardly any better con- 
tinnation than the move made, and this 
allows the adverse Enight to occupy a 
powerful position in the centre. 

(c) It would be advisable to capture the 
Bidiop on general principle, as Black then 
remains in possession of two Bishops against 
Enight and Bishop ; in the present instance, 
however, the Black Enight is so well posted, 
that I think Mr. Mason was right in deviat- 
ing from the rule. 

(d) Wisely leaving the Queen in a very 
unfortunate position. 

(e) White's Queen oould not be more out 
of play than she is, why, therefore, attack 
her and displace his own Book ? 

(f) See note (2). 

(g) To what purpose? Black's play 
through the middle of Uiis game lacks style. 

(h) If this square is more advantageous 
for the Queen, why was she not played there 
at onoeP Black misses the continuation 
88 B to Q 2, by which he would threaten 
39BtoEt4,40B toB 2, 40 B takes Et., 
41 Q takes B, 41, Et takes B P, ftc. 

(i) 46 Q takes Q, 47 P takes Q, 47 Kt to 
B 6, 48 P to B 5, would lose a Fawn, but the 
course chosen has the same result, whilst it 
leaves the opponent with two united passed 
Pawns. 

(k) 57 P to E B 4, followed up by 68 K to 
B 2, was certainly more promising. 

(1) 71 Et to Et sq would probably win the 
game, e,g, : — 



71 EttoEtsq 

72 Et to B 6 

73 P to Et 5 sh 

74 Et to B 3 
76 Et takes Et 

76 E takes P 

77 EttoE6, &c. 



71 B to E 3 

72 Et takes P 

73 E to Et 2 

74 Et to Q 4 ch 
76 B tskes Et 
76 P to Et 6 



GAME 147. 

Eighteenth in match. 



White. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoE4 

2 Et to E B 8 
8 P to Q 4 (a) 

4 Et takes P 

5 BtoQ3 

6 Et takes Et 

7 Castles 

8 PtoE5 

9 QtoEsq 

10 P to Q B 3 

11 BtoE2 

12 PtoQEt4 
18 B to Q 8 



Sicilian Opening. 

Black. 
Mr. Biro. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 PtoK8 

3 PtakesP 

4 Et to E B 3 
6 Et to B 8 

6 Et P takes Et 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Et to Q 2 

9 B to Q Et sq (b) 

10 Kt to B 4 (o) 

11 B to E 2 

12 KttoQ2 

13 P to Q B 4 



14 P to Q B 3 

15 Q to K 2 

16 P to K B 4 

17 Q to Kt 4 

18 B to K 3 

19 B to B 2 

20 Q to K Kt 3 

21 B to K 2 

22 B to Q 2 

23 B to K sq 

24 QtoB3 
26 B to B 4 

26 Q takes B 

27 Q to B 2 

28 P takes B P 

29 B to B 4 

30 P to B 6 

31 Kt takes P 
82 Kt to Kt 6 (h) 

33 Q takes Q 

34 Kt to Q 6 

35 BtoKtsq 

36 B takes B 

37 Kt tskes BPoh 

38 BtoKt7 

39 BtoQB2 
40RtoB6ch 

41 Kt to Q 6 ch 

42 Kt to B 4 ch 

43 B takes Kt 

44 B takes P 
46 KtoB2 

46 KBtoB6 

47 K B to Q 6 oh 

48 BtoQ2 



14 Castles 

15 Q to B 2 

16 P to Kt 3 (d) 

17 B to Kt 2 

18 KBtoQsqr^ 

19 PtoKB4(f) 

20 K to B sq 

21 B to K Kt sq 

22 Kt to B sq 

23 Q B to Q sq 

24 Kt to B 2 

25 B takes B 

26 P to B 4 

27 PtoQ6 

28 P takes P 

29 P to Kt 4 (g) 

80 PtakesP 

81 B'to Q B sq 

82 Q takes B P 

83 B takes Q 

84 PtoB5 
84BtoQ4 

36 B takes B 

37 E to Et 2 

38 E to Et 8 

39 BtoQBsq^ 

40 EtoB4 

41 E takes P 

42 EtoQ5 

43 BtoEsq 

44 BtoEt4 

45 EtoQ6 

46 P to Et 5 

47 E to E 5 
Besigned. 



Time — ^Three hours and thirty-five minutei» 

(a) Inferior to 8 Et to B 3. The movtt 
chosen gives Black the superiority. 

(b) Premature; 9P to E B 3 or9BtoK2 
gives Black a fine game. 

(o) Losing time. B to E 2 was the prcH 
per continuation. 

(d) Very injudicious; by 16 Q to B 8 
f oUowed up by B to Et 2 and P to B 3, Black 
would still maintain the better game. 

(e) The Book should have been left on B 
square. 

(f) Weakening his own position. 

(g) Black's prospects were not rosy, but 
this move takes away all power of resistence 

(h) White forces the exchange of Queens^ 
as Black's scattered forces will be then eaailj 
overpowered.* 

(i) The fact, that this is the only squaie 
where the Book can go without being lo8(t 
in two moves, illustrates the state of Blaokfs 
game. 

QAME 148. 
Nineteenth in match. 



Irregular Opening. 



White. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 PtdKB4 

2 PtoK3 

8 P to Q Kt 3 
4 B to Kt 2 
6 BtoK2 



Black. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 P to K B 4 (a) 

2 K Et to B 8 

3 P to Q Kt 8 

4 PtoK8 

5 B to Kt 2 
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6 B to K B 3 

7 Kt to K B 3 

8 PioB4 

9 Castles 

10 P to Q 3 (c) 

11 P to Q 4 (d) 

12 Kt to B 3 

13 B to B sq 
U Q B toB2 
16 BtoK2(g) 

16 Kt to B 2 

17 B to Q 8 

18 BtoK2 

19 KttoKtiq 

20 Et to Q 2 

21 Kt to B 3 

22 Kt to B 3 

23 B toBsq 

24 KttoK5 

25 B P takes Kt 
M Kt to B 4 

27 KtoRaq 

28 B takes P (k) 

29 B to B 3 0) 
20 P takes P 



6 Kt to B 3 

7 BtoK2 

8 B to Q Kt sq (b) 

9 Castles 

10 P to Q 4 

11 QtoKsq 

12 Kt to Q sq 

13 P to B 8 (e) 

14 PtoQE3 (f) 
16 Kt to B 2 

16 B to Q R sq 

17 KttoR3 

18 R to Q B sq 

19 K to B sq 

20 B to K Kt sq 

21 KttoB2 

22 Ktto Kt 6 

23 P to K Kt 4 

24 K Kt takes Kt 

25 P to Kt 5 (h) 

26 Kt to Kt 4 

27 Q to B sq (i) 

28 Q to R 3 

29 P takes P 
80 PtoB4 



31 P to Q 5 

82 P to K 4 

83 K P takes P (ro) 
34 P takes P 

85 P takes Kt 
36 Kt takes R 
87 R to B 3 
38 QRtoKB2 
89 RtoBsq 

40 QtoQ2 

41 Q to K B 4 (o) 

Mr. Bird 



81 Q B to Q sq 

82 Q to R 5 

83 P takes Q P 
34 Kt takes B 

85 R takes P (n) 

86 QtoK5ch 

87 B takes Kt 
38 B to R 5 

89 Q takes K P 

40 BtoKBd 

41 Q to K 7 

resigned. 



(a) 1 P to Q 4 is now generally admitted 
to be the best reply. 

(b) Hardly advisable. 

(c) White should rather develope his Q Kt. 

(d) 11 Kt to Q 2 was better. White is 
then at liberty to proceed with 12 Kt to Kt 5, 
and if 12 Q to Q 2, then 12 B takes Kt, 
12 B takes B, 13 Kt takes K P, &c. 

(e) A poor rejoinder. 

(f) A species of move which resembles the 
plans of those generals whose depth sur- 



passes common intellect, and who never will 
be understood. 

(g) 15 Kt to K 3 looks more promising. 

(h) Opening a fayoorable square for ike 
adverse Knight. 

(i) A blander, which loses a valuable 
Pawn. 

(k) P takes P first was better. 

(1) A dangerous square for the Bishop. 

(m) Throwing away a won game ; White 
could safely maintain his numerioeJ 8upe« 
riority by 

33 Q to R 8 
84 B P takes P 



83 P to Kt 3 
34 B to Kt 2 
85 Kt takes P 



35 K P takes P 
85 Kt takes P 



or 84 Q to Kt 2 
or 84 B P takes P 



(n) A powerful rejoinder, which tuma tka 
tables completely. 

(o) Prefering the fire to the frying pan. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



Nc. 740, by Mr, Studd. — "Illustrates very neatly Mr. 
Pearce's suggestion, but, as a problem, it is certainly defective," 
S. H. Thomas. 

No. 741, by J. Veecoek,— " Dull and heavy," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 742, by ''Antipodes."— "Rather weak, the leading 
move is easy to discover, and variety there is none," H. J. C. A. 
— "Ingenious," W.Nash. — "Rather obvious, and wanting in 
variations," J. N. K. — " Very poor, not a single variation," 
R. W. J. — " Very fair. Inferior, however, to many of the two- 
movers contributed to the B. C. A, tourney," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 743, by "Antipodes."— "With a stronger first move 
this would have been a good problem. To commence by cap- 
turing Black Queen is the " Antipodes" of what is desirable in 
a tourney 3 mover," H. J. C. A. — "The first move is very 
objectionable, but the after play is very pretty," W.Nash. — 
" Poor," J. N. K.— " What next? White wins by force, there is 
not the least attempt at stategy, and I should think White's 
opening move is quite unique in the history of Chess prob- 
lems," R. W. J. — " A very deceptive problem. Although the 
solution is all checks, it gave me some trouble," S, H. Thomas. 

No. 744, by "Antipodes." — "Very poor and obvious," 
H. J. C. A. — " Easy, and containing a bad dual in one varia- 
tion," W. Nash. — " I cannot see what purpose is served by the 
White Rook at K R 6, except, indeed, to give White a choice of 
moves in answer to i P to B 6," J. N. K. — " Appears to have 
been ina^nufiictiired out of a very commonplace two mover," 
R. W. J,^^' Very ^jretty indeed, but easy," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 745, by "Antipodes." — "A decided improvement 
upoR its predecessors. White's second move in the main varia- 
tion displays soTnc strategy," H. J. C. A. — "A decidedly 
elcverand interesting problem, and novel in idea," W. Nash. — 
"Absolutely worthless," J. N. K. — "Highly pleasing, and, in 
my opinion^ llii; b(;&t of the set," S. H. Thomas.— R. W. J. 
proposes a solutton also by I R takes B, but which we have 
cat yet examined. It will be reported upon next month, Ed. 
W\P. 

No. 746, by ** Antipodes." — "The set is certainly very 
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pretty, fand exliibits great point, but lacks difficulty, 
S. H. Thomas. — Is incorrectly printed, there being: no Black 
King, Ed. W. P. 

No. 747, by George J, Slater. — " A cleverly con- 
trived stratagem. The manoeuvres of the Rook are unexpected, 
and constitute the solver's main difficulty," H. J. C. A. — "Very 
ingenious and pleasing," W. Nash.— " One of the best prob- 
lems I have ever solved. First class, alike in conception and 
construction," J. N. K. — "Is a beautiful and difficult piece of 
strategy, and concluded with an extremely elegant mate," 
R. W. J. — " Exceedingly pretty and original. Construction 
excellent," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 748, by George E. Carpenter. — " Ingenious. White 
performs * the happy despatch ' in a manner that might well be 
envied by the most submissive Japanese." (Query, should not 
Japanese Chess be rich in suimates?) H. J. C. A. — "A diffi- 
cult position, but its difficulty depends only upon the large num- 
ber of moves. Problems of this class are not worth the time 
wasted in solving them," W. Nash. — "An ingenious stratagem, 
though not so difficult as the preceding," R. W. J. — " Interesting 
and good," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 749, by T. M. Brown. — "Good," H. J. C. A.— 
" Rather tame," W. Nash.—" A fair problem," R. W. J.—" A 
quaint little stranger," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 750, by C. R. Baxter.— "A masterly two mover. 
The W^hite Kt at Q 6 looks as if it ought to be a fixture, and 
there is so nearly a mate in other ways that this problem may be 
pronounced as difficult as it is beautiful," H. J. C. A. — "A 
capital problem," W. Nash. — "Very good, and certainly the 
best of the two movers," J. N. K. — " A beautiful problem, excel- 
lent in all respects, and of considerable difficulty, as it contains so 
many near approaches to a solution," R. W. J. — " Remarkably 
clever. The best two mover I have met wiSi for some time/' 
S. H. Thomas. 

No. 751, by J. Stonehouse. — This problem admits of 
two solutions, both being sent by Messrs. Andrews and Thomas. 
All others give the "cook" as their solution. — Ed. W. P. 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 237. 

Score loTO all. Z turns ap Heart 10. 

A'a band— Hearts Q, Kv,9; Diamonds A, K, 
Kv, 10, 7; Spades K, 4, 3 ; Clubs K, 9. 

A. X. 



8 




II 



12 



13 



H 




9 9 

9 9 

9 9 




9 9 

9 
9 9 




9^9 
9^9 














n 
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+ 




♦ ♦♦ 
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♦ 4> 




4> 
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♦*♦ 








♦ 




lo 


.♦ 


♦ ♦ 




♦ 






HAND No. 238. 

Soore A B 4, X Z love. 
Heart Knave turned up. 
Solomon. Onslow. Belaieff. F.H. Lewis, 
A X. B. Z. 



HAND No. 239. 

Played at the Pembridge Club, tOkh January. 

Score love all. 

Diamond 9 turned up. 



4 4 
+ ♦ 
+ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 
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9 9 
9 9 
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HAND No. 237. 
Notes. -^B does not tnunp with his last tnimp, because he has no good suit of his own to lead, and is quite in the dark as to his 
partner's suits, except Diamonds. B sees that the best chance of letting A make his long Diamonds is, that he should be led up to, 
as, in this way, any card of re-entry he may have will not be sacrificed. The best Whist play becomes, after a game or two, so 
mechanical, that we might count on the fingers the number of players who might be trusted in such a case to pass the trick. 



Notes. — ^The interest in the hand rests on trick 8. 
the game. Had not Z overtrumped, he must win. 



HAND No. 238. 

Unless B trumps the best D, and draws the Kv (turned up), he cannot win 

HAND No. 239. 

Notes. — This hand is sent to us by the holder of the largest number of trumps, and he is somewhat startled at the play and 
the result. The leader of trumps jumps to the conclusion, from the fall of the cards, that his partner is signalling, as is the fact. 
Nothing in this world succeeds like success. The lead is rash, as is also the continuation of the trump (drawing two for one), but 
as the play succeeds, and the object of the player is to win, we can only bow our heads and be dumb. There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. We should not recommend a youn^ player to jump to conclusions so 
hastily. But we may add the leader is out of his teens, and a good steady player, and one of the most pleasant withal we ever sat 
opposite.— Ed. W. P. 



SOLUTION To^ DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 116. 



t. A leads Spade 2, X puts Q, B passes ; won by X. 

2. X leads Club 3, B puts Q ; won by Z. 

3. Z leads Heart 2, A puts Q ? won by A. 

4. A leads Spade 3, B puts Knave ; won by B. 
4. B leads Club A ; won by B. 

6. B leads Club 10, A trumps ; won by A. 

7. A leads Diamond Knave, X passes ; won by A. 



8. A leads Diamond 2 ; won by B. 

9. B leads Diamond A ; won by B. 

10. B leads Heart 7 ; won by A. 

11. A leads Diamond 10, X trumps ; B discards Heart 8 ; 

won by X. 

12. X leads Heart 9, B trumps ; won by B. 

13. B leads Spade A ; won by B. 



Thus A and B make 10 tricks* 



No. 117.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis, 



A's Hand. 
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X's Hand. 



B's Hand. 
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Z's Hand. 
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Hearts Trump. A to lead. How many tricks can A and B make against the best defence ? 
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WHIST JOTTINGS. 

THE MODEL PLAYER. 

A friend sent us the following suggestion : — " You might give a fancy description of the model player, and a 
counter description of the player to be avoided — with every little courtesy attended to by the one, and the 
irritating ways of the other. You have had ample experience of both." Our experience of the model player 
is nil. We are blessed with very little imagination — what we describe we have seen : so that as regards the 
model player we feel very much like making bricks without straw ; and surely we have described the very 
disagreeable players sufficiently often. We remember only two model players. The first was a dear old 
fellow, that under no circumstances at the card table could he be made angry ; though, away from the table, 
he had a temper of his own ; but he never knew that anything went wTong except when he made a revoke, 
and then he expressed his regret. It is difficult to get angry if you have not an apparent cause. It is impossible 
to get angry unless you feel that you are aggrieved, and our friend never knew his partner committed a blunder. 
The other model was Barnes. He once quarrelled with his dearest friend, and neither could be induced to 
give way for about a month, and during this month Barnes was a model player. Ordinarily he was not, for he 
used to mutter to himself, and he teazed the other players by incessantly shuffling the cards ; but during this 
month he was on his guard. This, however, could hardly be the model player, because he was throughout 
influenced by the feeling, that he and his friend were at enmity. He was on stilts and not natural. 
There are a great many players models up to a certain pitch, as there are certain lunatics sane on 
all but one subject. They keep perfect control over themselves, until some particular player enters 
the room, then their features are suddenly clouded, and we know that a storm is iminent. Others get 
on smoothly until some outsider ventures to say that their play was bad, or a partner who has thrown away 
trick after trick, and game after game, begins to lecture. The bad play is bearable, but the lecture 
is too much. One very quiet player is put out because the cards are placed in the wrong position, and a deal 
out of turn is the consequence. Another gets angry when having asked " No heart ? " the partner refuses 
the ordinary courtesies of life. He will not look at his hand, and revokes. Another gets angry because of 
his partner's stupidity — wanting one trick to win, he finesses Ace Q : whilst yet another is unhappy because 
his partner must exhibit his knowledge and memory. He trumps his partner's winning card, and leads out 
triumphandy the 7 of a plain suit, which he believes is the best, and he finds the 8 against him. If the 
player knows that the card led is a winning card, and he trumps without an object, he is not only rash, but 
iincourteous. The model player should be a gentleman, and he should be a good player. He 
should be quiet and concentrate his whole attention on the game before him. The gentlemen are not 
numerous, for they are few in number, who are always careful to respect the feelings of others. 
In playing a game, the object of all should be to add to the pleasure of all, yet how few there are who strive 
to please. A player commits a blunder from ignorance. If so he remains ignorant ; it is useless pointing out 
his blunder. This only makes him nervous and uncomfortable. The bulk of players, when thoy go wrong, 
see the mistake they have made, and this is sufficiently mortifying — a gentleman should not add to the pain by 
harping on this one string. At Whist we appear to be at the mercy of every one. We do not in private life 
point out all the faults and vices of those with whom we associate. If we all knew the baseness of our own 
hearts, and proclaimed them on the housetops, how many would care for our acquaintance ? but at Whist all 
men seem to gloat over our misfortunes and blunders, and they chuckle and exult as if they had done some- 
thing very clever in seeing our discomfiture. We all play our best ; we none of us purposely throw away our 
own money or that of our partners. We have not all equal Wisdom. We have not all the same means of 
observation. That which is apparent to the meanest capacity looking at one hand is extremely difficult to see 
looking at another hand. There are many cases where the chances are equal as to the best mode of 
play, jmd it would be strange, indeed, if any player were always right. No one would dream of chuckling, 
because in tossing a man guessed head or tail at the wrong moment. Yet some of these clever men who look 
on at Whist seem to have nothing better to do than to point out blunders similar in character to this. When 
the blunder is made why not make the best of it, as in any other walk of life we should all endeavour to do. 
So little irritates a Whist plaj-er that it is somewhat hard that an outsider should say or do anything to cause 
that irritation. One player m a thousand may be a Whist genius, and he knows it, and he knows further, that 
he is the only genius at the table. Is he therefore charitable towards his neighbours? Not a bit of it. He 
thinks his partner ought to know everything that he, the genius, knows, though a moment's reflection would 
recall to his mind the impossibility of the non-genius ever acquiring a knowledge of the position 
of the cards or the skill to take advantage of that knowledge. In the outer world if a genderoan 
makes an assertion no one contradicts him. Yet, at Whist, if A says we have the odd trick, another 
player says: "no you haven't," without any hesitation. Is there any necessity for rudeness in the 
matter. Is it not easy to suggest a mistake, or to say, " I beg your pardon." The one method soothes, and 
the other irritates. As soon as a hand is finished it should be easy to play it over ; but if in the first instance 
the players begin by shouting and wrangling the thread of the game is gone, and that which was easy at first 
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becomes difficult, and sometimes impossible. A loses to B, and A thinks he has paid the amount Are we 
more likely to get at the truth by first asserting that " I paid" — " No you didn't," Hke two children ? A cool 
head is requisite for settling disputes. Whist players get red in the face about a trifle that wise men would 
not deem worthy of notice. The model player will be cautious to count his tricks before proceeding to 
score. If he has a doubt, he will appeal to his adversary. He will take care to remember the number 
of honours he has before claiming 2 or 4. He will call his score audibly before marking. He will not 
be content with calling and marking 2 by honours, whilst the others are talking, so that they do not hear 
the call. If the counters get displaced, he will call the attention of his opponent to what he is doing, and not 
take the chance of putting up one too many by accident Having incurred a penalty, he will never try to avoid 
the payment of what is due by haste. Having revoked, he will not at the end of the hand throw up his cards 
to avoid being found out, but will play as steadily as if nothing had happened. We recently saw a revoke 
committed, and we subsequently saw the same player cover his revoke by again not following suit This in 
Whist is unfair play, and it cannot be too often repeated that a man must not revoke on purpose under any 
circumstance. There are certain Httle matters called etiquette, that it cannot be expected every player should 
know. There are some who fancy, because they are rich, that therefore they are gentlemen. No greater mistake 
was ever committed. Etiquette is acquired by education, or it may be innate. Etiquette becomes known to 
some and not to others. Take the case of a club whip. No one knows how the etiquette came 
into existence. Yet every man of education able in purse to comply with a whip does so, or is shunned 
and made ineligible to be elected in other clubs. Yet there are certain men who think they 
can ignore this etiquette, and yet hold up their heads as honourable men. Etiquette in betting is 
often ignored. The players have a right to all bets before outsiders have anything. Every player 
knows this, but it is the gentleman alone who first asks the players whether they wish for the bet or not. The 
. cads prefer to make the bets as they please, regardless of the fact that many men willing to bet would not be 
willing to interfere with bets already made. The model player having betted £$ on one rubber, does not 
reduce his bet next time, and in private society he does not stand out for odds. The model player consults 
his partner's wishes, nay even his superstitions. He asks his partner what cards and seats he prefers? He 
places the cards to be cut square. If the cards are mixed in cutting, he asks his adversary if he would prefer 
a new cut He asks his partner if he would hke any portion of his bets, and at the end of the rub having lost 
the odd trick, he makes the best of it, and hopes for better luck next time, instead of asserting as one of our 
friends always does, that " if we had played differently we might have made five by cards." The model player 
does not break up the table because he cannot get such high bets as he can at another table. Because he has 
^50 on this rub, he does not grumble or growl about his luck, when the new comer can only afford to play 
for j£^. He thinks of the means of his opponents, and does not imply anything to their disparagement 
because their pocket is not so full as it might be. 

The admirers of Whist never seem to tire of speaking of the intellectual capacity of the players at this 
incomparable game. The lowest quaUfication acknowledged by the school board for children of the mature 
age of 4 would require the pupils to count i, 2, 3, 4, yet the bulk of Whist players could not pass this 
examination. When the time arrives for cutting out at Whist, no man can count whether he has played i, 2, 3, 
or 4 rubbers. The large majority have only played one. It is no use talking to us about numbers, because 
practical experience is against the numbers. We assert (figures to the contrary) that if there are 4 players who 
have come into the table one at a time, and they have, in fact, played 2, 3, 4, and 5 nibbers respectively, when 
two men desire to come in there are no two of these players who have played more than two rubbers, and the 
majority have only played one. This seems a paradox, but, from long observation, we are satisfied that this 
is true, and if Mr. Proctor, Dr. Pole, or our own mathematician have anything to say in favour of their 
prejudiced views on the subject, space is at their disposal. Gentlemen do not discuss the number of games 
that they have played. They try to recollect, and, if in doubt, they give way. There should be no difference 
between the gentlemen and the cad, so far as memory is concerned. Each should be able to count 4, but 
somehow or other the cad never counts correctly. He has never played more than one rubber. 



INFERENCES AT WHIST. 

To the Editar of The Westminster Papers, 

Sir, — Will you kindly interpret, for the benefit of an imperfectly educated Whist player, a sentence in 
Mr, F, H, Lewis's letter on " Inferences at Whist," which appeared in your January number. 

It runs as follow : — " Where a player discards an Ace, and then a small one of an untouched suit, it 
ought to be a certain inference that he holds at least King, Queen, but the inference that it was a signal for 
trumps might be most inaccurate," 

The latter portion of this dictum puzzles me. I should not have thought that a stronger or more unmistak- 
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able signal for trumps could be given than by the discard of an unopened suit, followed by a small one. Is it 
not the " Blue Peter " naiuran A Small Trump. 

[We should not find fault with any one taking the same view as our correspondent. If the unnecessarily 
high card is thrown away early in the hand, no doubt this would be a natural inference \ but tliere are 
times when your opponents are playing a strong game when it is impossible to play other than to protect their 
suit, when it is necessary to discard from your strong suit, and if you can throw away a card like an Ace it 
makes clear to all parties what you want. The meaning ordinarily attached to throwing away an Ace is 
that you have complete command of that suit, and you may play the Ace, even though you have not got a 
trump in your hand. The two Rules, ist, throwing away a high card to call for trumps, and 2nd, throw- 
ing away the King card of a suit to show that you have complete command of the suit must sometimes 
conflict j and *' A Small Trump" will, we are sure, exercise his judgment in the matter with discretion. — Ed. W.P.] 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. ii6. 

The only correct solutions to this problem are by " Beta," and " A Small Trump." The former gentleman 
(an accomplished player) says that the problem is free from difficulty. We should like to see a little more 
enthusiasm displayed in this department. It is capital practice to attempt the solution. It is highly satisfactory 
when we succeed, and we should not be downhearted when we fail. The solvers of Chess problems are a 
large class, and many solve every problem. Although we alone give Whist problems, we do not get half a 
dozen correct solutions a month, and in two months we have only two correct solutions of an easy problem. 
The Chess solvers would die of remorse at such a result, whilst the Whist solvers simply assert that " they did it," 
but never put their work to the test. One esteemed correspondent appears to have noted down in his book 
an incorrect solution. Why this laziness ? There is nothing like these problems in the world, for there have not 
been half a dozen problems published from the beginning until now, except in these pages, and the problem 
this month is No. 117. Until a player has mastered a good problem, he is unable to appreciate the highest 
ideal of what Whist should be, or to understand how far below the Whist standard is the best player of the day. 
For the best analysis and solution of the problem in this Number we offer the last edition of " Cavendish/' or 
any other work of the same price, at the option of the winner, and we can assure our readers that if they will 
master the different variations of this problem, they will add to their knowledge, and we think they will 
better appreciate the work that Mr. Lewis, month by month, puts before them. 



A QUIET RUBBER. 
By a Whist Player. 

Wi have looked and longed for a quiet rubber ; we have prayed for peace and quiet ; we have ridiculed the 
ways and manners of noisy players in savage terms. It is said that we have described and labelled men 
as savages and brutes — men whom we never saw and never heard of When, therefore, the walls of London 
were covered with " A Quiet Rubber," we thought, if we cannot play a Quiet Rubber, at any rate we can see 
one and die ! We hastened to the Cmirt There are four characters in the piece. Miss Plowden and her 
lover, for our purpose, being dummies ; Mr. Sullivan (Mr, Kelly), and Lord Kilclare (Mr. Hare). In 
Mr. Sullivan's opinion, " Lord Kilclare is the worst player in Ireland — the very worst, and there's no teaching 
him. He has manners. All the Kilclares have manners, but he forgets them behind the cards. Last night he 
was my partner, and I was doing the best I could for him, when he says, * may I ask why you didn't play the 
small trumps?' Because it is bad play, my Lord. *Is it?' says he, and he looked at me and spoilt my 
supper. (In soliloquy), ' Clubs were trumps, I had a Knave of Spades and Queen of Hearts. A 7 of Spades 
was led.'" Sullivan talks to his daughter of the young (now old) Lord. "And the young Lord 
was always a quiet, asy going young man, bar Whist, but he is the worst Whist player in Ireland, and 
out of it, and as obstinate as an old cow." Then comes the old Lord on the stage, and he says, " I have had 
bad dreams." " That is because you went to sleep over your cards." " When, may I ask, Mr. Sullivan ?" " Last 
night" " I beg pardon, I never go to sleep over my cards ; in the first place it would be impolite, and I don't 
usually bear that character." " Certainly not, but we can't always be staring wide awake, and if last night you 
did doze off a bit — " ^ I did not go to sleep last night, I might have been absent," " Of course you were 
absent " (and aside) " and the cards fell out of his hand." After some finesse, they sat down to a rubber, and 
Sullivan says, " Oblige me by putting on your spectacles, and do not play a Spade when a Club is led." " It 
is not good taste to refer to that subject, particularly as you won the game." " Yes, we ^on by my good play." 
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Lord Kilclare has the deal, and he misdeals. " There is no law against a misdeal, Mr, Sullivan." " No, 
I believe not, but if he is partner of mine, I should feel obliged if he wouldn't." 

In the next rubber Sullivan and his daughter keep up a conversation, and Lord Kilclare puts down his cards 
and says, " This is not Whist," and he then settles down " to play Whist as it ought to be played." However, 
the first thing he does is to revoke, and Sullivan says, " Three tricks gone, and a sovereign." The old Lord 
says, " I am exceedingly sorry, but this makes us even : you won by my bad play yesterday, and now you lose 
by my bad play, and so we are quits." The game proceeds, and the old Lord leads a Spade, which Sullivan 
wins, but does not return the suit. Lord K. says, "Oh ! I beg your pardon, you had a Spade?" "Yes, 
I made a mistake." " Your mistake is much more serious than mine — mine arose from inadvertency, yours is an 
error of judgment ; you win by luck — I by skill." Sullivan gets very excited, and asks what he means. " No 
good player takes advantage of his adversary's inadvertency." The rubber is broken up. Aside, Sullivan 
again says, " The old Lord is the worst player in Ireland." 

Lord Kilclare says that he is addressed in the language of a pot-house, and he insists upon leaving the house. 
However, matters are brought round. Lord K. is led to believe that he has been asleep, and when he awakes 
and finds the cards (duly arranged) all trumps and court cards, he revels with delight over his " beautiful cards," 
and we have Mr. Sullivan's " beautiful, I should think so, I put them there myself." Now we have nothing to 
say against the drama. We have no objection to Mr. Coghlan taking our leading characters, and exhibiting 
them on the stage for the amusement of the public. They are fair sport. Their follies are apparent, and who 
knows when the SuUivans and Kilclares visit the Court they may have the power to see themselves as others 
see them. The acting is too good. We lose the moral in our admiration of the actors. The Sullivans and 
Kilclares are a race. We have seen hundreds of them. But in our ignorance w^e thought that 
on the stage there was something that we have often read about — poetic justice or dramatic justice — and 
wc always expected that the villains of the piece come to a timely end. Our author has not done 
justice. He describes the Whist players, but he does not feel for them. In real life there is a prejudice 
against dramatic justice. We see no reason why Lord Kilclare should not be shot, or, for the matter of that, 
Mr. Sullivan also. We should like to see a cantankerous, quarrelsome Whist player or two shot for the 
benefit of the race ; this cannot be done without prejudice to the law, but, on the stage, why should not both 
the heroes have their reward ? We can only acknowledge the pleasure that the author has given us, and express 
our admiration of the acting of Messrs. Hare and Kelly. If to imitate nature is the highest art, they have 
succeeded, and we hope all Whist players will go and see "A Quiet Rubber." 



A SUGGESTION. 

In gathering the tricks, some players put forth their hand quickly, and cover their own card, so that the player 
to their right cannot see what is played. A little attention to the comfort of others would prevent this. 



ECARTE. 

Calculation for Leader — cofiiinued. 
XVI. — One trump, and three winning or forcing cards, of any suit or suits. 



Case calculated 
Clubs trumps 
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XVII. — No trump, a King in each suit, and a Queen. 



Case calculated 



4- ♦ 



Possible hands for D 
Three or more trumps 
2T3A 



See table 



2T2 A 
2T2 A 
2T I A 
2T1 A 
aT I A 
2T 



1 B 

I C 
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2C 
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2 B I C 
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3C 
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See table 
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D wins 
6,671 
420 



1,890 

2,646 

420 

2,205 

2,646 

735 
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17.738 



Table of hands to be played by the first player without proposing. 

I. Three trumps, and any two cards 
II. Two trumps, and three of a suit 
III. Two trumps, and K guarded, in any suit 
rV. Two trumps, and Q guarded, in any suit, small card in another 
V. Two trumps, any two cards of one suit, and K of another 
VI. Two trumps, 8 and 9 of a suit, Q of another 
VII. Two trumps, 9 and 10 of a suit, Kv of another 
VIII. Two trumps. Ace and 10 of a suit, Ace of another 
IX. Two trumps, Kv and Ace of a suit, 8 of another 
X. Two trumps, K of one suit, Kv of another, 7 of the third 
XI. Two trumps, K of one suit. Ace of another, 9 of the third 
XII. Two trumps, K of one suit, 10 in each of the others 

XIII. Two trumps, Q in two suits, 8 of the third 

XIV. Two trumps, Q of one suit, Kv of another, Ace of another 
XV. Two trumps, Kv in each of the other three suits 

XVI. One trump, and three winning cards, in one or more suits 
XVII. No trump, K in each plain suit, and a Q 

No hand should be played by the first player without proposing that does not contain some of the above 
combinations or better cards in the same suits, imless the dealer is at four, when tho leader may play when 
the chances are even, as there is then no double score possible as a penalty for not proposing. 
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L wins 


D wins 


42,014 


23,766 


47,768 


18,012 


46,039 


19,740 


43,764 


22,016 


45,374 


20,406 


44,169 


21,611 


43,478 


22,302 


44,243 


21,537 


44,766 


21,014 


44,459 


21,321 


44,034 


21,746 


43,434 


22,346 


44,766 


21,014 


46,779 


19,001 


45,929 


19,851 


44,724 


21,056 


48,042 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The Month of January is usually a blank as regards theatrical matters, but to this rule January 1876 has 
proved a notable exception. The number of topics that present themselves for comment is bewildering. 
There have been changes in plays, changes in management, a few novelties, revivals of Shakspeare, and 
Opera Bouffe ; the Irving libel case, the Boucicault letter, and (last and least) the burning to death of a 
ballet girl at Sheffield. Besides these, there have been minor incidents not without interest Of such, for 
instance, was Mr. Horace Wigan's ingenious endeavour to enlist the church on behalf of the stage, by 
announcing that All for Her had met with the approval of many eminent divines. An extraordinary analy- 
tical criticism of Mr. Toole as Totiles^ which appeared in the Daily NetuSy after the ordinary notice, has 
hardly aroused the attention it deserves, for it marks a new departure in dramatic criticism. It can be read 
now, for the Gaiety management, natursdly and wisely impressed with its value, advertise it daily almost in 
extenso in the Telegraph, The gratification of Mr. Toole, on reading this wonderful criticism, must at least 
have been equalled by his astonishment at discovering he could express so much by means so small. His 
first impression no doubt was, like ours, that it was a joke ; but second thoughts prompt the conclusion that 
a vivid imagination acting on an imperfect knowledge of true acting exists somewhere in an influential position 
on the Daily Netus staff. The writer should at once go the round of the pantomimes, and give the world his 
analysis of the complex emotions that inspire the movements of the clown, taking care to reserve 
Mr. Frederick Vokes till the last, lest the condition of mind into which the " whirlwind of emotions " of that 
gentleman might throw him would incapacitate him for sane society. He would at least be doing good 
service if he would visit Covent Garden, and censure the very open and unpleasant way in which the 
pantomime there is given up to advertisement- The street, which is a usual scene in harlequinades, is formed 
at Covent Garden by a house in Vigo Street, in Cheapside, and in the Strand, placed side by side, and bearing 
the numbers and names of the occupiers as they appear in the directory. Two children perform on skates, 
and a placard is exhibited extolling the rollers of a particular maker. The clown steals a bonnet and reads 
the address in full to the audience ; he tries on a hat and observes that he buys his at such and such a 
place. There is a good deal more of this " Yorkshire Relish," which, as it is unnoticed by two-thirds of the 
audience must be as unprofitable to the advertiser as it is disgusting to those who mark it. In spite of the 
wonderful profits made by a few theatres, pantomime is probably in its decay, and if it is merely to serve the pur- 
pose of a street hoarding, the sooner it goes the better. 

The Fun libel on Mr. Irving has so completely dropped out of notice, that it is hardly worth while to 
add our mite of condemnation on the libel itself, and the manner of its withdrawal. The periodical was 
worsted at all points, and the distance between its first intention of braving the matter out and the final 
definition of '* hireling press " by its advocate was very wide indeed. Two important facts were discovered 
fi-om the trial ; first, that the public will not back up the private spites and animosities of the comic journals ; 
and second, that the press is not so omnipotent as it wishes to believe itself. Who does not know the lordly 
superiority of tone used towards any aggrieved persons who may venture to call in question the infallibility of 
a newspaper. Statesmen, clergymen, lawyers, and others are all supposed to know less of their business than 
the leader writer, who calls them over the coals ; and the butt of the whole press, serious and comic, has long 
been the alderman. Conceive, then, the humiliation of Fun when it is dismissed, with a contemptuous 
caution to behave better in future, by one of the very body which serv^es as a standing dish for its facetious 
columns. This is gall and wormwood indeed, and should atone to Aldermen and Common Councillors for years 
of lampooning. With regard to Mr. Boucicault's letter to the Prime Minister, whatever we may have had to 
say about it, will not, in view of recent events, be said now. Except this, that his theory on the applause of 
playgoers is utterly untenable, and that The Shaughraun is about to be extensively performed in the provinces, 
though Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault will take no part in the representation. A melancholy proof of the entire 
distinction the public draws between real and stage life is at hand in the atrocious manner in which a girl was 
allowed to be burned to death at a Sheffield theatre. This girl was a hanging fairy, that is, suspended by and 
securely fastened to wires concealed by her dress. Her skirts caught fire and she was burnt beyond recovery, 
the horrible and literally heart-rending feature of the case being that she was so fastened as not to be able to 
move either hand or foot, or even to indulge in the muscular effort of writhing. If the public felt as a body 
as they no doubt feel individually on this matter, they would at once howl at, hiss off, and make a clean sweep 
of those pantomimes whichat this moment are exhibiting scores of suspended fairies. A play is now being per- 
formed at the Duke's Theatre, called Too True, in which a pathetic situation occurs where the heroine is about 
to be burnt for a political crime. This melts some in the audience to tears, and would, perhaps, if the play 
were not so badly acted, diffuse the whole theatre. And yet, Mr. Boucicault, this public, which is horrified at 
the idea of a stage heroine being led to the stake, has no feeling whatever (as a body) for the Sheffield ballet 
girl, and witnesses without emotion, a possibiUty of the same catastrophe nightly in London and many 
other places, 
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The numerons changes that have taken place in theatrical programmes — a word to which we have 
as strong a dislike as Sir Wm. Harcourt, but there is none other at hand — proceed in some instances fix>m 
curious causes. The S/iaughraun^ withdrawn for the reason staled by Mr. Boucicault, is succeeded by /V^ 
o^ Day, and herein is shown the remarkable sameness of Irish plays, for in each case there is a rebel hero, a 
viUainous squireen, a genial priest, and an amiable English officer. At the Haymarket, changes have been 
as capricious. Married in Haste was withdrawn in the midst of an apparently successful career to make room 
for Mr. Sothem, who, after a few weeks, goes to America for his health. Married in Haste, banished to the 
Charing Cross, is not brought back again, but, in succession to Messrs. Byron and Sothem, we are treated to 
Shakspeare, edited and illustrated by Miss Neilson. These rapid alterations of style do not usually conduce 
to the success of a theatre. The Gaiety, a short time ago, did not prosper on a fitful policy of management, 
and the Olympic is perplexed by sudden changes in the character of the plays produced there. Whether the 
Haymarket, after a course of Byron and Sothern, can return successfully to its old line, remains to be seen. 
Ronuo and Juliet has had a very brief run, and it is doubtful whether Mr. Tom Taylor's new play, Anne Boleyn^ 
will fill the treasury, unless Miss Neilson is to emulate the success of Mrs. Rousby in ^Twixt Axe and Crown. 
We have always admired Miss Neilson's face more than her acting, and although she has much improved her 
old failing of a broad and unpleasant accent, she is not an ideal Juliet in the points of ingenuousness and refine- 
ment But we do not know a better, for MLss Cavendish is a little too hard in maimer, and there are at 
present no other canditates, though it is to be hoped that Miss Hollingshead will make a trial of the 
character. A Juliet requires youth and power, and these qualities are rarely combined in a lady. The 
Haymarket Theatre appears already to have lost the tradition of Shakspearian acting, and indeed, now 
that poor Rogers has gone, Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Howe are the only leading actors left of the old 
regime, Mr. Howe is all that could be wished as Friar Laurence, and in Mr. Harcourt, as Mercutio, 
Ae company has received a brilliant addition. Mr. Harcourt's Buckingham at the Gaiety prepared us 
for a good rendering of Mercutio. He is at once spirited and intelligent, and he has the gift of being 
able to " fill the Stage." His Mercutio is worthy of his Young Marlow in She Sto.yfs to Conquer^ 
which is the best of the many Young MarloT^-s we have seen. The rest of the acting cannot be praised, 
but, on the other hand, the scenery is extremely beautifiil. It is greatly to the credit of the management that 
without preliminary advertisements or puffing, and probably with no anticipation of a long run, they have supplied 
scenery for Romeo and Juliet that has not been surpassed even at the Prince of Wales*. The changes of 
scene are made too without noise and bustle, a circumstance due partly to good stage-management, and 
partly to the fact of a return to the good old custom of a green baize covering to the stage. Shakspeare is 
thus being performed at the Lyceum, Haymarket, and once a week at the Gaiety, which may be set off 
against opera bouffe at two Theatres. We have never committed ourselves to the rash assertion that opera 
bouife was dead, only that it was dormant. Nor, we repeat, is there any objection to opera bouffe itself, so 
long as it is lively, well acted, and not offensive. But as it is provided at present, it is sometimes inoffensive, 
now and then well-acted, but never lively. Shakspeare is tedious occasionally to playgoers ; but Opera Bouffe^ 
which is nothing if not amusing, is, compared to Shakspeare, in the matter of dullness, as Clytie to Tom Jones, 
What is there to attract in Madame LArchiduc at the Opera Comique ? Not the music, which is stale and 
commonplace ; not the story, which is silly-; not the spirit, or rollicking fun, for there is none ; not the 
acting, for except Mr. Hill, who is god-like by contrast, there are no actors. Miss Soldene has some 
notion of the histrionic art, but her notion is not a nice one. The reader, doubtful of our good 
faith, may ask how it is that opera bouffe does, as a matter of fact, attract playgoers. \Ve reply that 
it seldom attracts long. There has been no opera bouffe recently that has had a lengthened run, 
and for a short time, of course, in a large place like London, there are sufficient lovers of opera 
bouffe, dull or lively, decent or indecent, to keep a theatre going. There is no blame to be attached to any 
persons indulging their tastes for the entertainment if they choose, but a complaint may reasonably be made 
against the newspapers, both for their policy and inconsistency. It is commonly to be read in a criticism 
of an Anglicised opera bouffe, that the " Censor," that is the Lord Chamberlain, has stood in the way of the 
original French plot. But surely it is the business of the critics, as well as the Censor, to stand in the way 
of such productions. The inconsistency is still more marked, and shows a tendency to follow the times. When 
opera bouffe was really popular, criticism blessed it. When the public tired of it, the critics cursed it ; and 
now, being rather undecided which way the public is inclined, a half and half method is adopted. The scale 
runs thus : — Opera boufie is good, it is worth a column of criticism : then it is a nuisance : then it is dead : 
and now, it is not so dead as carpers would have us believe. We wait with interest for the next note to be 
sounded. 

Two melodramas have been produced in the month. One, Too True, by Mr. Craven, at the Duke's, late 
Mirror, late Holborn Theatre, weak in itself, is made weaker by inefficient acting. The other, Clytie, by 
Mr. Hatton, at the Olympic, is so bad that the finest acting, in the world would not disguise its badness. 
Mr. Bumand, under whose enlightened management Toe True is produced, is again under obligations to the 
critics, who have been very mild about Mr. Craven's last production. It is an extraordinary contradiction of 
probabilities that the author oi Happy Thoughts and Black Eyed Susan should seek to attract the upper class 
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of playgoers by the gasping situations of TO0 True, Mr. Craven himself would have given a better chance of 
life to his play by not appearing in it, for the labour which he has to go through is quite beyond his physical 
resources. The same may be said of Miss Ada I^ester, and it is only just to Miss Louisa Moore, not usually 
a bright particular star, to state that in Too True she shines alone. As for Clytie^ we have seen it, and we have 
read the Era's criticism on it ; and though we know the Era is biassed against the author, and would have 
written in just the same manner if the play had been ever so good, we can only say that its criticism is perfectly 
correct. If a verdict is to be taken on the general merits of ClytiCy it must be hostile, for the play is of the 
most hackneyed type of melodrama, not relieved by the overdone gush of the first and last acts. If the author 
takes his stand on the trial scene, he fails equally, for, even if it were allowed to be good, it is too short and 
disconnected to leaven the whole lump. As for the connection between the scene and the Twiss case, we do not 
believe that an average audience would have found it out, if the author had not directed attention to it in 
his address on the play bills. For the rest, the thrilling situations, the fights between virtue and vice, the heavy 
father, the comic gardener, and the rest, were worn out at the Adelphi long ago, and it is inconceivable to us 
that Mr. Hatton, making all allowance for the partiality of an author for his creation, can really believe 
Clytie to be a good play. The case looks very desperate when he can bring himself to advertise in his favour 
an " exhaustive analysis " of the play from the Sporting Life, and a favourable review in the Court Circular ! 

A line must suffice to record the merit and success of a one act play by Mr. Coghlan, called A Quiet 
Rubber, Mr. Hare and Mr. Kelly appear to much advantage in it, and, added to Broken Hearts^ it makes the 
entertainment at the Court one of the most enjoyable in London. A rubber is a novel feature on the stage, 
and might be improved upon. A screaming farce or a thrilling drama, according to the taste of the spectator, 
could be presented by simply transferring, without addition or comment, the progress of a rubber from any 
Whist Club to the stage. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

H. J. C. A. and R. W. J. — The problems appearing in the 
"Chess World," are not included in the solution competition, 
unless such a condition is specially mentioned. In nearly every 
case these positions are taken from other journals, after the solu- 
tions have been published, and it is entirely through inadvertence 
that they have been numbered in our recent issues. 

A. P. B., New York. — Many thanks for your batch of games, 
problems, and endings. We do not consider correspondence 
games any test of a player's force over the board. A marksman 
may be always able to hit the bull's-eye in a shooting gallery and 
turn out a poor shot in a duelnot>\athstanding. Correspondence 
games between fine players are, however, most instructive to the 
student, as from the extreme care exerciseil by the players, the 
best attacks and defences are displayed in them. 

Elsley Road. — We are unable to decipher your signature. 
The problems show considerable promise, but ybu have left off 
art the point where the practised composer begins, with sufficient 
White force to carry out your conception, but leaving the Black 
monarch without the semblance of resource against his enemies. 
No. I can be solved by B to Q 2 ; No. 2 is better in construc- 
tion, but it is much too simple for publication. We shall always 
be glad to examine your problems, so do not hesitate to send 
them. 

T. T. (HoUoway). — You will find the rules of Chess play in 
the Book of the 1862 Congress, published by Bohn, Covent 
Garden. 

J. M. (Wandsworth). — The best Chess teachers are experience 
and study. Play as often as you can without injury to yourself 
or your belongings, and study Wormald's Chess Openings. The 
professional players will take your purse and give you the same 
advice. Take it from us and save your coin. 

T. P. B. (Brookl)n> ; F. H. T. (New York) ; A. M. L. 
(WiUiamsburg) ; W. C. N, (Lotus Club) ; H. E. W. (Hobo- 
ken) ; are all thanked most cordially for their valuable commu- 
nications. F. H. T. shall hear from As by the next mail. 
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R. Braune. — A most welcome batch. They shall have due. 
honors. 

J. Pierce. — Thanks for the problems. 

J. Scott. — Very elegant indeed, and, we trust, correct this 
time. 

R. W. Johnson's reviews and solutions came too late for 
insertion last month, but they came to hsmd before the solutions 
were published, and are therefore good in the competition. 



WHIST. 

Y. Z. {Bliu Pder.) — If 3rd player, on an original lead, plays 
the 8, and he afterwards discards or plays the 10 of this suit, it 
would be clear to our mind that he has the 9, and he has, there- 
fore, thrown away an unnecessarily high card. It cannot be that 
he has thrown away the 10 to stop the suit, f./., to deceive his 
adversaries, and it cannot be that he would finesse 8, 10, in his 
partner's suit. However, there are players and players, and it 
may be that some finesse 8, 10, and some having 8, 9, 10, may 
think their adversaries so dense that if the original suit be again 
played ancf they put on the 10 the 2nd time that they will make 
any one believe they have no more of that suit. You must play 
with some knowledge of your man, and with no knowledge s 
that your partner has sense if he has it not. 



PIQUET. 

S. T. H.— A card once played cannot be withdrawn except 
to save revoke, thus, if you play Que:en on King and you have the 
Ace, the Queen having touched the table it must rest. It is 
different, however, if you have one of the suit led, you are bound 
to follow suit, and you can take back the card you have incor- 
rectly played. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY.— No. i. 

HERR WILHELM STEINITZ. 

The achievements of our Chess masters are chroDicled by a host of scribes, and their names are immortalised in 
the records of the game, but hitherto no one has attempted to invoke the aid of the limner's art (or the pmpose 
of familiarising the Chess World with their features. Yet if ever the Chess World experienced what is called " a 
long felt want," here is one at our very doors, calling for immediate alleviation. Who is he that has studied the 
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games of Macdonnell and Labourdonnais, and felt no pang of regret that he has never seen their faces ? Not- 
withstanding the graphic descriptions of both players with which their contemporaries have furnished us, the 
student is unable to fill in the picture, and can neither fiiUy realise the prime, precise, and clean shaven neatness 
of the English player, nor the unkempt and slovenly exterior of the famous Frenchman. Who is he that 
has heard Mr. Boden's story of Herr Harrwitz instructing a waiter to look under the table for the move which 
Mr. Staunton declared he had lost but would give all the money he could borrow for a sketch of the " cloud- 
compeller's " face at the moment ? And, finally — ^who is he that will not thank us for the characteristic piotrait 
of the great Bohemian Chess player which accompanies our present number. 

Herr Wilhelm Steinitz, although bom in Prague, Bohemia, does not object, while in England, to be 
considered an English Chess player ; but, if we rightly recollect his speech at the Vienna banquet, a few years 
ago, he did not press that point when his compatriots claimed the honours of the occasion for Austria. 
It would probably be too exacting to require that he should repudiate his nationality when he is at home, 
and, indeed, we have never been able to comprehend why he should do so here, unless it xnay be ascribed to 
his distinguishing characteristic, — a conscientious attachment to his own interest in every transaction of his public 
life. 

His exploits upon the Chess board are familiar enough to readers of the Westminster Papers, and they 
have been so recently chronicled in the Standard that it is unnecessary to refer to them here, except to assure 
om: contemporary that in some important particulars his reporter's account of them is entirely imaginary. 
Herr Steinitz did not win the third prize in the London tournament of 1862, nor the fourth, nor yet the 
fifth, and if there had not been a sixth, he would have emerged from that memorable firay a prizeless Chess 
player in a land of strangers. Our contepipomry is also mistaken when he states that Herr Steinitz has pre- 
viously defeated his present adversary in a match. They have never played a set match before, unless the 
couple of scratch games they played some years ago at a " city bun-shop " can be so termed, and they were 
certainly never so considered. 

Chess has been, and is, the vocation of Herr Steinitz, and he has pursued it so ardently tiiat he has rather 
neglected most of the branches of polite learning which are said to lend a charm to social interoourse. He is 
consequently ignored except when he is at the Chess board, and in a crowded Chess room he may often be 
seen, like Eugene Aram, standing apart, a "melancholy man." His great talents, as a Chess player, are un- 
deniable, but he is too much given to self-assertion. Perched upon the pedestal his self-conceit has erected, he 
deems a solitary Pawn in his hand sufficient to sweep all before him. At the Chess board he sometimes con- 
trives to do so with his sleeve. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty buigh." 

If there has not been much Chess in London during the past month there has been no dearth of topics 
for discussion. The removal of the old-established City Club to a magnificent suite of rooms at the foot of 
Ludgate Hill, the long looked-for tournament at the Divan, and the curious manoeuvring which heralded and 
now attends the progress of the match between Blackbume and Steinitz, are events which, each in its 
turn, excited its due share of admiration, surprise, and ridicule from the citizens of our petty burgh. 

The City Club inaugurated their tenancy of the new rooms, 74 Ludgate Hill, with a general meeting 
of the members, on the i6th ultimo, Mr. H. F. Down presiding. The meeting was largely attended, at 
least one hundred members being present, who received with every mark of satisfaction the report of the 
Committee upon the progress of the Club during the past year. Indeed, when the Honoraiy Secretary, 
Mr. F. S. Walker, announced the possession of a surplus the members were surprised into • something like 
enthusiasm, and the statement was followed by ringing cheers. The long reign of the professional manage- 
ment had not accustomed the members of this Club to such a state of things, and it is probable enough that 
there was a spice of triumph in the cheers which greeted Mr. Walker's surplus. In view of the large expenses 
springmg from the increased accommodation now provided for the members, the meeting resolved ta 
xaise the annual subscription to half-a-guinea, and an entrance fee of five shillings will hencefordi be 
lequired from new members. The days of meeting will be Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
5 to 10.30 p.m., and Saturdays from 3 to 10 p.m. 

At this meeting Mr. A. J. Manning was elected President of the club for the ensuing year. Mr. W. G. 
Howard was re-elected Honorary Treasurer, and Messrs. F. S. Walker and J. T. Pensam were unanimously 
elected Honorary Secretaries. An influential Committee of well-known amateurs, comprising Messrs. Chappel^ 
Gastineau, Humphreys, Lord, Potter, Rabbeth, Sutton, Watts and Webber, were then elected, and after fixinf 
Thursday, the 9th March^ for the annual dinner, the members separated. We are glad to note that the new 
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rooms have attracted an increased attendance of the members, and that the old City Club pursues its way 
with every indication of a peaceful and prosperous career. 

The proposition for a tournament between first-<:lass players, to be held at Simpson's Divan, has for some 
montiis past engaged the attention of the habitues of that pleasantest of all Chess rooms, and it would 
probably have remained for all time a stock theme for them and their successors but for the practical energy 
of Mr. Greenhough, who, in conjunction with a few of his friends, has imparted life to the scheme by providing 
the money for prizes. A committee of amateurs, comprising Messrs. Lindsay, Gastineau and Duffy, have 
undertaken to arrange the conditions of the tourney, and the p^y will probably be commenced during the first 
week in April, and continued two or three days in each week, as may be arranged by the Committee, until the 
contest is ended. The following subscriptions have been received by the Treasurer, Mr. Greenhough : — 

AMICUS 

ANONTMOUS 

ANONYMOUS 

J. GLABKE, ESQ 

DIVAN COMPANY 

J. ECCLES, ESQ. 

BB. ELAM 

— GASTINEAU, ESQ 

8. GSEENHOUGH, ESQ 

J. BABBBTH, ESQ 

SAMPSON, ESQ 

WESTMINSTEE PAPEBS 

ToUfel 

It is confidently anticipated that, from further subscriptions, this sum will be considerably increased, and 
three handsome prizes thus provided for the winners. 

Mr. Blackbume and Herr Steinitz have come to terms at last, and after five months' labour the professional 
Chess players' mountain has brought forth its mouse. The match, which one of the players has described as 
'^ momentous," will certainly be memorable, if only from the circumstance that all the arrangements in 
connection with it seem to have been made by the players themselves — not a single amateur of repute 
appearing before the public as concerned on either side — and from the thoroughly mercenary manner in whidh 
the afiair has been conducted throughout At the West End Chess Club, where the players meet, an 
admission fee is levied upon any innocent that may be caught abroad for the purpose of witnessing a Chess 
iaice, and — although we do not mean to impugn the good faith of its management — a respectable association 
of Chess players is thus lowered to the level of a common show. The members are deprived of the 
constitutional protection of the ballot, and an organised Club is converted into a " Bohemian " free-^md-easy^ 
with BO higher motive, that we can see, than to put a few half guineas into somebod/s pocket. 
A Chess match conducted in such a manner could not possibly evoke much interest outside of the little 
knot of do-nothings, who find their account in the opportunity for fuss which sudi occasions afiford them, 
and the character of the play has only increased the indifference with which it is regarded by the London 
Chess players. Up to the present time six games have been played, and aU have been scored by the Bohemian. 
The seventh is about to commence. After four hours' play the players will leave the roped arena, in which they 
sit, ** caged as our rarer monsters are," adjourning for dinner. Then will the long hushed voices of the galleiy 
break forth into Babylonian noises, and after wild discussion, and still wUder analysis, the verdict wUl be '^an 
even game." '^ Perfectly even" will be the quiet decision of one who knows, and to whom every one listens; 
Anon the players will resume play, and firom that time forth, slowly, but surely, the Englishman's Pawns will 
disappear from the board, and soon the Bohemian Ca»ar will add another spangle to his tinsel crown. 
This, in little, is the story of the " momentous " Chess match. In every game, except the first, the 
English player has out-played his adversary for four hours, but that tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell, seems to 
liave exerdsed a very curious effect i^>on his '^ space imagination," and if he were not a blindfold player, we 
should be inclined to remind him of Carera's observation that "^ fulness is contrary to speculation, and obfuscates 
the sight" The games in this match having been disposed of by *' private contract," we do not at present propose 
to publish them, lest by so doing we shoidd deprive the players of the money they expect to receive for them, 
but as we have already shown that games of Chess played in public are not '^ property " in any sense, we shall 
probably publish the entire series when the match is concluded. 

The Ladic^ TVeasury^ afirst dass London monthly, commenced last month ; it devotes a page to the gamd 
of Chess. The new department is edited by Mr. Abbott, the well-known composer of problems, to which 
branch of the game the space at his disposal will be exclusively given. 

The Amateur World is *a new publication, which contains a capital Chess column, edited by Mr. J. T. 
Palmer, of Hull. 

The handicap tourney of the Newcastle and Gateshead Chess Club was brought to a conclusion on the 
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8th ult. There were sixteen entries, and the players were divided into three classes, and four prizes were 
given. The first prize of £2 3s was taken by the Rev. T. Archdall, of the first class. The second prize, 
j£i los, hj Mr. F. Woodmass, of the second class ; the third and fourth prizes, j£i and los respectively, were 
won by Mr. Charleton and Mr. C. C. Davison, both of the first class. We are requested to note that this 
time-honoured association of Chess players is now in a flourishing condition. In Mr. C. C. Davison the 
members have secured an Honorary Secretary who fully understands the responsibilities of the office, and 
energetically discharges them. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. T. Palmer for the following reports of Chess matches played in Hull in the 
course of the past month. The firequent reciuirence of these friendly matches cannot M to promote the 
cultivation of the game in Hull and its district : — 

A friendly Chess matoh took place in the Young People's Institute Coffee-room, on Wednesday, the 2nd altimo, between 
seven members of the Christian and Literary Institute Chess Club, and an equal nnmber of members of the Catholic Institute 
Chess Club. The pairing and play resulted as follow : — 



Christian and Litbra.bt Jmrnivn. 



Cathouc Instituti. 



Won 




2 


B. H. Philip ... 


2 


J. Gregson (Pres.) 





H. Stonehonse (Seo.) 


1 


W. Steventon 





S. Gilder 


1 


0. J. Gresham... 


1 


T. Gregson ... 



Drawn 







Bev. G. Johnson 





A. Lowther 


1 


B. Biohard 





J. Clark (Pres.) 

J. N. Hortson (Ste.) 


1 





H. Hildyaid 





J. Walker jun 



Won 


. 



72 5 

The C. and L. team thus won hj two games. Mr. Philip scored the first game in the match, and Mr. T. Gkegson scored the 
winning game. The final game — ^the one between Messrs. Gilder and Mortson — was given up as a draw for want of tinw to 
finish it, and was slightly in favour of the latter gentleman. 

The return match took place on Wednesday evening, 28rd February, in the room of the HnU Church Institute, and 
resulted in a yiotory for the Church Institute by nine games to six. The pairing and score were as under : — 



Church InariTUTE. 
on 


Drawn 




2 G. W. Parrow... 





Bey. G. Brnnner 


1 H.Dixon ... ••• 





Jas. Walker jun. 


2 B.H. Philip ... - 





H. Hildyard 


J. Crake 





Jas. Walker sen. 


1 W. B. Trnmble 





J.N. Mortson .. 


2 B. Morris 





F, B. MuUer 


J. G. Mart 





J. Clarke 


1 D.Sargent 


1 


B. Bichard 



Catholic Imstituts. 



Won 

1 

2 
1 

2 




9 1 6 

Credit is due to Mr. Mortson, the energetic Secretary of the Catholic Institute Club for haring brought so strong a team into 
the field, the club being yet in process of formation. 

The first match of this season between the members of the Hull and Church Institute Chess Clubs took place at the Boyal 
Station Hotel, on 21st February. Bach club was represented by nine players, and the balloting for pairs and resulu were as 
follow:- 





Hull Chkss Club. 


Won 




1 


A. CrosskiU (Bererley) 


1 


J.Clark 


2 


J.Walker 


1 


Sanderson 





W. H.Penny 


1 


E. Freeborough (Cottingham) 





S. Wilson 


1 


W. Drury 





G. Gresham 



Hull Church Instituti. 



Drawn 







B.H.Phaip 





B. Morris 





W. E. Trumble 





D.Sargent 





J. Parker (Grimsby) 





H.Dixon 


2 


J.Holmes 





G. W. FwTow 


2 


J. Crake 



Won 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 




The match thus ended in a draw. Last season two matches were played between the above clubs, and each resulted in a 
win for the Hull Chess Club, by nine games to two, so that the Church Institute team axe to be congratulated on making such 
. an excellent stand in the present match. The games were most stubbornly contested throughftnt, and the best local and district 
players were present. Many additional games were played, but as they formed no part of the matoh a record was not kept. 
Messrs. CrosskiU and Clark, who are considered this two strongest players in HuU and district, lost a game each to their 
reepectiTe opponents. The first game, between Messrs. Holmes and Wilson, lasted upwards of three hours, and ultimately 
resulted in a draw. The second game was unfinished at 11 p.m., and was given in as a draw, both players being equal. 
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The annual meeting of the Members of the Bradford Chess Club was held on the ist ultimo. The 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Arthur lUingworth, reported t^t the Club then comprised forty membei^ ; that 
during the past year a handicap tourney had been commenced and concluded, in which Mr. Waldheldi 
look the first prize, Mr. Arthur Illingworth the second^ and Mr. Mills the third, from a field of sixteen 
ccHnpetitors. That the Club had succes^sfully contested a match with the German Club of Bradford, and 
that arrangements were being made for matches with the Clubs of Halifax and Leeds. The match with 
Hali&x was played in that town on the ig^ ultimo, and resulted in a victory for Bradford by one game. 
We append the fiill score, for which, as well as for the forgoing notes, we are indebted to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Bradford Club, Mr. Arthur Illingworth : — 

Hali?ax. 







Bbadfokd. 


Won 


L08t 


Drawn 




Mr. WaUUieim 


... 


... *•* 




1 


1 


Hr.FraAois 


„ Petty ... 


... 


••« ... 




1 





„ Waiifhfc 


„ Mills 


..• 


... ... 




2 





M Gammon 


,, Wafl 


... 


... ••« 




X 


1 


„ Parker 


„ Arihiir Bliagworth 


••• ..• 







2 


„ Walker 


„ GlMer ... 


..• 


... ... 










„ Field 


„ Child 


... 


... ... 




2 





„ Thrift 


^, MoKiiilaj 


••• 







1 





, Cooke 



Won 


Lost 


Drawn 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 





2 








1 





1 





1 


2 





8 





2 


1 





1 


2 






On Wednesday, 23rd February, the Rev. A. B. Sldpworth, Tetford Rectory, Homcastle, played eleven 
members of the Grimsby Chess Chib, simultaneously, in their commodious Chess room. Play commenced at 
7 p m., and concluded at i a.nL, the most prolonged games being those with Captain Coates and J. Parker 
(Grimsby) and J. T. Palmer (Hull). The reverend gentleman succumbed to J. White, drew with J. Parker^ 
and won the majority of the other games, two or three being left unfinished. 

The Chess event of the month in Paris was M. Rosenthal's s&mce, at which he engaged twenty-nine players 
simultaneously. From La Stratigie we learn that the reception was attended by a large number of the notabihties 
of literature, politics, and finance then in Paris, and also several distinguished officers of the land and seaforces* 
Among the distinguished Chess players was Herr Kolisch, the winner of the Paris tourney of 1867. Although 
M. Rosenthal's play was eztraoidinarily rapid, twenty seconds a move — the stance was prolonged to a very 
late hour, but he eventually succeeded in defeating twenty-five of his adversaries. General Foumier won the 
twenty-sixth game, and the remaimng three were drawn. 

Perhaps the most interesting intelligence firom America this month is the challenge, issued on behalf of 
Mr. Mason, to any or all players in the States, to play him a match at Chess for a stake of two hundred 
dollars a side. It was soon announced that the diallenge would be taken up by Mr. Bird, and it was 
actualljr taken up by Mr. Max Judd, of St. Louis, with the proviso that the games should be played there. 
Mr. Dimock, the challenger, on behalf of Mr. Mason, explained, however^ that his defi was specially intended 
for Captain Mackenzie, and when that point was made dear Uie challenge was aocepted At the time of 
writing difficulties in detail are raised, some say Captain Mackenzie declines to play anywhere except at the 
Caf(£ Litemational. It is very imlike the Captain Mackenzie that we knew — ^then a chivalrous and high minded 
man — ^if any trifle of this sort should stand in the way, nor do we see why Mr. Mason should make any boAer 
as to where they should play. A game of Chess, or series of games, can be played anywhere. Messrs. Mason 
and Mackenzie, we are sure, do not wish to follow the example of our professionals, and exhibit themselves 
for money. This would effectually extinguish all mterest in Chess on that side of the water. On our side^ 
in spite of the pufi^ in the daily papers, and of ''the momentous contest," and the grandiloquent 
phraseology of the Country Gent, we do not believe there has been any Chess match in the last fifty 
years in which the public have taken so little interest as in the last We fancy that in Captain Mackenzie 
the young American will find a more dangerous adversary than Mr. Bird proved to be. The gallant 
Captain is an experienced match player, and is not likely to play games for the championship afi though 
he was skittHng for a cup of coffee and a cigar. Mr. Mason is undoubtedly a fine Chess player, but he has 
yet to show his power as a match player, as the term b understood on this side of the water. 

We have received a letter fix>m ''Miron," of the New York Clifper^ correcting a mbtake into which we 
had &]len when we stated that competitors in the Clipper Centennial Problem Tourney wore nfuired to 
contribute problems in ten moves. The following extract firom Miron's letter puts the matter dearly, and we 
have great pleasure in reproducing it :-«- 

1st— It is not that any person Is required to send a ten move problem, but that every competitor may choose the number of 
mores within the limits from two to ten. A set composed of one or two, three, four, and five movts is just as d^ble as any other 
.combination, or even two members of the set in the same number of moves, if any competitor insists upon it. 

and.— Miron's tourney's, to which one problem of each set must conform, were thus constituted : Black to mate.in — moves 
(2 to 10). Black King must stand in cbeck, but Black to have at command the power of moving out of check, of interposing^ 
and of capturing the checking piece— all three« 
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It follows as a corollary that the check cannot be from Pawn or Kt, neither admitting of interposition. 

3rd.— In deference to the expressed washes of many eminent problematists, whose opinion I prize, and whose judgment 
commands consideration, I hereby reduce the maximum number of moves to be selected from ten to eight. • 

The American Chess Association has at length issued a circular calling for contributions in aid of the 
International Chess Congress which it is proposed to hold at Philadelphia next summer. The Committee 
of the Philadelphia Chess Club has issued a similar call, and the rival associations are now fairly before the 
public. We venture to think that unless some compromise is effected both schemes will result in failure. 

Mr. Bird has been playing in Philadelphia, but was beaten by Messrs, Davidson, Roberts and Neil. 
Mr. Bird must be out of form. 

The Hannibal Courier offers a prize of a silver cup for the best three moves problem, to be sent in before 
the ist of June 1876. 



THE THREE CHESSERS. 



The Money Loet. 



The Money Spent. 



The Money Saved. 



Three Chessers went forth from a club in the West, 

From a club in the West, to the East went down ; 
Each thought on the sum he had paid for a test 
Of his skill, against players of wide renown. 
For men must pay much money to play, 
Though it was not the case before to-day, 
And it causeth grief and moaning. 

11. 

Three Players went forth from a club to an Inn, 

From a club to an Inn, in the busy Strand ; 
Each called for a measure of sweetened gin, 

Which he sipped as he laughed over schemes well planned. 
For players grin, and think it no sin 
The coin of the foolish and vain to win. 
And care not for grief and moaning. 

III. 
Three Chessers went down to a club in the East, 

To a club in the East, near to Old Saint Paul's, 
Each found he was there neither bored nor fleeced, 
Nor an unwilling victim of vulgar brawls ; 
For there men aim, in the gentle game. 
To be gentle men in the strife for fame. 
And there is nor grief nor moaning. 



X. 



KATIE'S LESSON. 



Katie stares, with looks of wonder, 

On the cliessboard's mystic maze, 
Flagrant fault, and lawless blunder 

Cannot yet disturb her gaze ; 
Else that rolling tide of battle 

Scarce would charm her bright blue eyes, 
Nor the game's loud din and rattle 

Seem to her so deep and wise. 

Katie sees not rival forces, 
Moved, it little matters where. 

Knights take up the priests* discourses. 
Priests the warriors' exploits dare ; 
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Hostile Rooks, no longer strangers^ 
Side by side siuirey the scene. 

Whilst a King is blind to dangers 
Flirting with his foeman's Queen. 

Katie only notes how rosy 

Sister Ellen looks to-night, 
Thinks perhaps how snug and cosy 

Is the place of fancied fight, 
Katie soon, amongst the dreamers, 

Sees herself in bridal dress. 
Are her dreams inspired by schemers 

Playing quiet games of Chess ? 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 752, by P. A. Barnes. — ** Very simple, but neatly con- 
structed," W. Nash.— "Easy in the extreme," S. H. Thomas. 
— " Neat, but simple," H. J. C. Andrews,—" Fair, but easy," 
R, W. J.—** A pretty little problem for beginners," J. N. K. 

No. 753, by T. M. Brown. — "Very good, and not too 
easy," W. Nash. — "A clever and beautiful problem," S. H. 
Thomas. — " Exhibits the hand of a master in the two principal 
variations, as also in the hair's breadth escapes from other 
dangerous attacks," H. J. C. Andrews. — ** Excellent through 
ail variations; the best in the number," R. W. J.— "The 
best in the number. The general plan of campaign is by no 
means obvious, and White's second move in the principal varia- 
tion is particularly happy," J. N. K. 

No. 754, by C. R. Baxter. — This problem admits of two 
solutions, as pointed out by Messrs. Andrews and Nash. S. H. 
Thomas and R. W. Johnson furnish author's solution alone, 
whilst J. N. K. gives the second solution only, expressing his 
belief that it is such, although he is unable to find the author's, 
Ed. W. p. 

No. 755, by A. Cyril Pearson.—" Pretty, but easy," W. 
Nash. — "Rather easy, but not uninteresting," S. H. Thomas. 
— "Well constructed, and pleasmg. The Black Queen is not 
guiU * monarch of all she surveys," and her powerful sway is 
skilfully checked and subdued with the minimum of force on 
White's side," H. J. C. Andrews.- " Very pretty, but easy," 
R. W. J.— "Rather weak," J. N. K. 

No. 756, by Dr. Gold.— "Poor," W. Nash.— " Unpardon- 
ably weak. Out of 31 moves at Black's disposal 14 give rise 
to duals I" S. H.Thomas.— "Obvious," H. J. C. Andrews.— 
"Poor, with several duals, which might easily have been 
avoided by taking off the White R, and removing the Black R 
and B one square to the left," R. W. J.—" Not good," J. N. K. 

No. 757, by J. W. Abbott. — Afler the first move White 
can proceed, in eight different ways, to complete its task in this 
problem, a fact which has been noticed by all our reviewers, 
Ed. W- p. 

No. 7SS, by R. Braune.— " An exceedingly ingenious and 
commendable problem," W. Nash.— "A charming stratagem," 
S. H. Thomas. — "Is remarkable for beauty and symmetrical 
arrangement. The first move, however, is suggested at once by 
the position, and it is a pity that composers will not give * Q 
to comer' a holiday," H. J. C. Andrews.— " Pretty, but not 
difficult," R. W. J.— "The best on the page ; containing un- 
usual variety," J. N. K. 



No. 759, by J. N. Keynes.— "Not up to mucli," W. Nash. 
— "A carefully finished and clever problem," S. H. Thomas. 
— " Not an attractive position ; the solution, however, is in- 
genious and pleasing," H. J. C. Andrews. — "Very good 
throughout, and more difficult than it appears," R. W. J. 

No. 760, by J. Pierce.—" Rather weak," W. Nash. — 
" Another very clever position. Deceptive and interesting," 
S. n. Thomas. — "Both neat and uncommon," H. J. C. 
Andrews. — "Ingenious and pretty," R. W. J. — "Ingenious 
and novel," J. N. K. 

No. 761, by G. J. Slater. — " Very fair ; a second solution 
by I K to Q 7 is clearly avoided," W. Nash.— " Very much 
below the average," S. H. Thomas.—" Much below the author's 
usual standard. The position is ugly and cramped, the solution 
uninteresting," H. J. C. Andrews. — "A good problem, with 
some pretty variations. The first move, however, is rather 
obvious," R. W. J.—" Not difficult, but certainly pleasing in 
one or two variations," J.N. K. 

No. 762, by 7. Stonehouse.— " A most ex cellent pro blem ; 
it, however, contains a serious dual, as after i b to Kt sq White 
can proceed with either 2 Q take<^ R P or 2 RtoK6/' W. Nash.' 
— " Contains a serious dual, whicn so effects the problem that 
it may be called 'wrong,'" S. H. Thomas. — "Very clever 
and deceptive. This puzzled me more than any problem in 
the number, and it runs 753 hard for highest honours, in my 
opinion," H. J. C. Andrews.—" The best of the three movers, 
with some very plausible attacks, which wiU almost solve it," 
R. W. J. — "The first move is not very easy to discover," 
J. N. K. 

. No. 763, by R. Ormond.— " Poor," W. Nash.— "The sola- 
tion, though not puzzling, is very interesting," S. H. Thomas. 



No. 764, by J. Scott. — ** Simple, though containing some 
ingenious dodging on the part of^ White," W. Nash. — "This 
class of problem has been worked so often, it requires scarcely 
more than a glance to solve it," S. H. Thomas. — " Good artillery 
practice at long range," H. J. C. Andrews.— " Very straight- 
forward,*' R. W. J.— "Well constructed and good, though not 
difficult,";. N. K. . 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



J§£??^ 



No. 7S2. 

BLACK. 

IKtoKKte IKtoQa 
SKttoKBS 2 Aught 
8 Bmotes 

No. 763. 

lPtoKKt4 
> <^ 4 2 Aught 

8 Mateo accordingly 

No. 764. 
Bee Problema Beviewed. 

No. 766. 
iBtoQS IQfcoQS 

SBtoKT 2Aaghb 

8 Kates accordingly 

No. 766. 
lQtoKKt4 1/ 
% Mates accordingly. 



No, 767. 

See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 768. 



1 Q to Q R 8 IB takes Q 

2 K to K 2 2 Aught 
8 Mates accordingly 

ni B takes Et 

2 Q takes P oh 2 K takes Q 

3 Rdls ch and mates accordingly 

If 1 Kt to Q 3 
2 Q to Q R sq, and mates accord- 
ingly next move 
No. 76». 
IB to KB 3 IPtakesP 

2 Q to Q Kt sq 2 Aoght 

3 Mates accordingly 

If 1 PtakesB 
2QtoB2 2KtakesP 

8 BtakesRmate 



No. 760. 



BLA.OK. 

lRtoKR6 lPtoKB4 

2 B takes P 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 



No. 761. 

lQtoR3 lPtoK6 

2 Kt to K Kt 3 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

If 1 BtoK6. 
2KttoK7ch 2K moves 
3 Qmates 

IflKtoKS 
2 Q to B 7 and mates nest 10076^ 



No. 762. 



lBtoQB3 IBtoKtsq 

2 Q takes P at 2 Aught 

KR7 

3 Mates accordingly 

If 1 KttoKB4 
2QtoK4ch 2K takes Kt 

3 Q to K 6 mate 

No. 763. 
lRtoKt6 IKt takes B 

2BtoQ6 2RtakesR 

3PtoK4ch SKtoKS 

4 Kt to B 6 mate 

No. 764. 
IBtoKKtsq IP moves 
2BtoKKt8 2Pmoves 
3RtoKB8 3Pmoves 
4BtoKB7 4K moves 
6 B discovers mate accordingly. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 765.— By D. W. Clark. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 766. — By C. W., of Sunbury. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. 767. — By A. P. Barnes. 

BLACK. 




,i^^^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate m four moves. 
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Problem No. 768.— By Wm» Coatc& 
black. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in six moves. 
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No. 7».— By J. W. Absoct. 

BLACK. 










^■^ii III I 

— . — ^^,^ ^,,„,^ 



^^m^. 






No. 770.— By K. J. Asiov. 






BUkCK. 




J^>;y 






*I / 


z/y^y. 


X''!' 


•^^n 










'i',//// ■ 




x; J'^^.v/ ' 




II 


/i 


11^ .L, 






r: 


p^ 




1/^fs.A 


^/f 


-^^ ^// 




HA 


' 1 


1 ; ^y^^' 


^ 1 l: 


?'''"''^ » 


V' 


^1 F 1 


^ "'"4 


, ' C3 


^'^^. 


''y^,/,. V 


'/^/.,.': - 




i? 






'"'">; 


^ 




fn 


'//^^ -.•'•'' 


!;> 


-■^ fev::^ 


%:,' 



No.TTL 


-ByC. R. Baxxbb. 






Bx.4ac. 






A' 


1 




n n 








I"" 




f 1 


r;.:=J. 




' '; ■" 


J 


r^ 






r"""^ ^ • 



White to play and mate in two moyes. 



¥rhite to play and mate in two mores. 



White to play and mate in two morea. 



No. 771.— By T. IC. Bmowi. 

BLACK. 













No. 773.— By C. CALLAirnim. 

BLACK. 



Fl N P fe^ 

p^b'^'^' ^^'^"' V^^^' p^'''^""' 



r 1 



^^^^ 












til 



rrw^i*iw^ 



w^_jm:^%i% 



No. 774.-By T 






BLACK. 








g ^^^ 


^ r"" 




J.V,- 


"^ 


^ i-S;r >,..' 


i.,i. 




i;..>. 












"\ 


k;^. 


;^ 






w 


1 








'■■ i 


"*'? 






7/ 




': V^////j 




, «%//> 






N 


C/. • 







White to play and mate in two moTea. 



White to play and mate in two mores. 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in two mores. 



No. 776.— By A. Ctbzl Pbabsok. 

BLACK. 




White to play and mate in two morcB. 



No. 776.— By J. PunoB. 

BLACK. 







White to play and mate in two mores. 



No. 777.— By Gboboi J. Slaxbb. 

BLACK. 



' ^""jjlg^ 


. . rf%ssrii|g| 


4 


-,#.4 4: - i 

4 


■v^ 


t 2rir\ 



White to play and mate in two moras. 
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GAME 149. 

The following games were plajed at the 
Downtown GhesB Clab, New York, between 
Heflsn. Alberoni and Bird :— 

KieBeritzkj Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 
8 K Kt to B 3 
4 PtoEB4 
6 Kt to K 6 

6 PtoQ4 

7 B takes P 

8 Q takes P 

9 BtakeeB 

10 Q to Kt 7 

11 Kt to B 3 

12 P takes Kt 

13 B to Q 8 

14 Castles K B 
16 R to B 4 (c) 

16 Q B to K sq (g) 

17 BtoB7(e) 

18 B to E 6 

19 B to Kt 4 

20 BtoES 

21 P takes P 

22 BtoB6 
28 PtoB4 

24 Ptake8P(f) 
26 P takes B 

26 RtoQsq 

27 K to B sq 

28 QtoBS 

29 B takes P 

80 R takes Kt oh 

81 Q takes Q oh 

82 R takes R 

83 PtoR4 

84 R takes KRP 
86 P to B 3 

86 K to B 2 

87 RtoK7 



Black. 
Mr. Albbsoni. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtakesP 

3 P CO K Kt 4 

4 P to Kt 6 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 K Kt to B 8 

7 Kt takes P (a) 

8 B takes Kt 

9 PtoQ4 

10 R to B sq 

11 Kt takes Kt 

12 B to K 8 

13 P to Q B 8 (b) 

14 Q takes P 
16 Q to K 2 

16 Kt to Q 2 

17 R to Q B sq 

18 P to Q Kt 3 

19 P to Q B 4 

20 KtoQsq 

21 P takes P 

22 R to Q Kt sq 

23 Q to Q 3 

24 Q takes R (g) 
26 P takes P 

26 QtoB7oh 

27 R to B 2 (h) 

28 K to B 2 (i) 

29 Q takes B (k) 

30 K to Kt 3 

31 K takes Q 

32 R to Kt 7 

33 PtoK4 

34 P to K 6 

36 R to Kt 8 ch 
86 P to K 6 



Hr. Alberoni resigned. 

(a) A mistake : 7 P to Q 3, followed up by 
8 Kt takes P, wonld give Black the anpeiior 
e. 



(b) 13 Kt to Q 2 was preferable. 

(c) 16 B to Q 6 was stronger. 

(d) Why not 16 B to B 6, and if 16 Q toQ 
8, 17 B to Kt 6 ? 

(e) The beginning of an eooentrio man. 
CBnvre, by wldch White throws away his 
adyantage. 

(f) There is nothing better 1 Rook and 
Biahop am en prise. 

(g) If 24 B takes P, the game would be 
continued, probably, with 26 R to B 2, 26 
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GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. Zukertort. 

Q takes B, 26 B takes P, 26 K to B 2, 27 B 
takes R, 27 R takes B, A«. 

(h) White oonld now draw. 

(i) Running unneoessary dangers: why 
not 28 R to B 6? 

(k) This loses the gune. After 29 Kt 
takes B, 30 Q to K 6 oh, 30 K to Kt 3, White 
could hardly be able to effect a draw. 



GAME 150. 
Bishop's Gambit. 



White. 
Hr. ALBEBOin. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 BtoB4 

4 K to B sq 

6 Q Kt to B 3 

6 K Kt to B 3 

7 PtoKR4 

8 B takes P oh (b) 

9 Kt to K 6 

10 Q to R 6 ch 

11 Kt takes Kt 

12 PtakesP 

13 Kt to Q 6 

14 P takes P (d) 
16 Q to Kt 6 ch 

16 K Kt takes Kt 

17 Kt takes B 



Black. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtakesP 

3 Q to R 6 ch 

4 P to K Kt 4 
6 Kt to K 2 (a) 

6 QtoR4 

7 PtoKR3 

8 Q takes B 

9 QtoKt2 

10 Kt to Kt 3 

11 Q to B 2 

12 R to R 2 (c) 

13 KtoQsq 

14 Kt to B 3 (e) 
16 KttoK2 

16 B takes Kt 



Mr. Bird resigned. 

(a) 6 B to Kt 2 is the only sound rejoinder. 
The move in the text would equally prove 
faulty after 4 P to Q 4, 6 B takes P, 6 P to 
K Kt 4, 6Kt to Q B 3.— See game 296, Jan. 
1876, Westminsteb Papebs. 

(b) A book yariation. 

(o) 12 R to Kt sq, 13 Kt takes B, 13 R 
takes Kt, 14 P takes P, 14 Q takes Q, 16 R 
takes Q, would prove equally disastrous. 

(d) White could win here besides by : 
14Kttakes'B 14 Q takes Kt 
16 P to Kt 6 16 R to K 2 

(If 16 R to K square, 16 Q to R 4 oh and 
mate in two more moves ; if 16 R to Kt 2, 

16 Q to R 4 ch, 16 R to K 2, 17 Kt takes R. 

17 Q takes Kt, 18 P to Kt 7.) 

16 Q takes P, ^. 

(e) If 14 R takes P, White proceeds with: 
16 Q takes R 16B takes Q 
16 R takes B 16 P to Q 3 



l7RtoR8oh 
18 R to R 7 



17KtoQ2 



White. 
Mr. Albeboni. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 B toB4 

4 KtoBsq 

6 Q Kt to B 8 

6 P to K Kt 3 (a) 

7 Q to B 3 (b) 

8 Kt to Q 6 

9 Kt takes Q 

10 KttoB7ch 

11 Kt takes R 

12 P takes P 

13 K to K 2 

14 R to Kt sq 
16 KttoKt6 

16 R takes P (d) 

17 Kt fakes P ch 

18 Kt takes R 

19 P takes P (ch) 

20 B takes Kt 

21 K to B sq 

22 P to B 4 (f) 

23 BtoQ6 

24 B takes B 

25 P to Q 3 

26 BtoK3 

27 P to Q 4 (g) 

28 PtoQ6 

29 PtoB6 

30 P to B 6 ch (h) 
81 P takes P 

32 R to B ch 

33 B takes P 

34 Kt to B 7 

35 R to B 2 (i) 



GAME 151. 

23rd December 1875. 
King's Bishop's Ghunbit. 



Black. 
Mr. BiBO« 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtakesP 

3 Q toR6oh 

4 P to K Kt 4 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 P takes P 

7 QtoKB5 
8QtakeeQoh 
9 P to Q B 3 (c) 

10 KtoQsq 

11 P to Q 4 

12 B to R 6 oh 

13 P to Kt 7 

14 P to Kt 5 
16 B to Q 6 

16 B takes R 

17 KtoQ2(a) 

18 B takes Kt 

19 Kt takes P 

20 B to B 6 ch 

21 B to K 4 

22 BtakesP 

23 Kt to Q 6 

24 Kt takes B 

25 P to K R 4 

26 B to Kt sq 

27 P to R 5 

28 PtoR6 

29 BtoK4 

30 PtakesP 

31 K takes P 

32 K to Kt 2 
83 K takes B 
34 P to Kt 6 
36 P to R 7 

White resigned. 

(a) 1 P to Q 4 is the proper move. 

(b) If7KtoKt2, Black proceeds with 7 
B takes Kt. 

(0) This saorijace is not sound, althomrh it 
provides Black with a good attack. 

(d) llie right rejoinder, 16 Kt takas P 
ch was inferior on account of: 

16 K to B sq best 

17 Kt takes R 17 B takesR 

18 P to Q 8 18 P to Kt 6 

19 P takes Ki P 19 B to Kt 6 oh 

and 20 B to Q & 

(e) Better was 17 K to B sq. 

(f) A veiT inferior continuation. Whit* 
could have obtained a won game by t— * 

22 B takes P 22 B takes R P 

23PtoQ3 23KttoQ6 

24BtoK4 ^ 

fe) Why not 27 K to B 2 ? White begfais » 
long mancenvre for the purpose of releMuur 
his Knight. This turns out to be merelon 
of time. 

S) Again he should play his King to B 2L 
\ Suicidal, 36 Kt to Kt 6 ch,35-Kto 
Kt 3, 36 P to R 4 wonld prevent " " 
disaster. 
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GAME 152. 

Berlin Openixig. 



* 



White. 
Mr. Albxboni. 
lPtoK4 
2BtoB4 
S K Kt to B 3 

4 Q Kt to B 8 

5 Q P takes Kt 
6KfetoKB4 
7 Castlee 
8PtoB4 

9 PtoBS 
10 P takes P 
U B takes P (d) 
UBtoKKtS 
ISBtoKtS 
UKtoBsq 

15 Q to K sq 

16 Q takM P oh (h) 

17 B tekes Kfe 
ISQtoBSoh^) 
19BtoB7 
aOQtoKt7(k) 

21 Q B to K B sq 

22 QtakBsPoh 
2SBtalceflBoh 



Black. 
Hr. BiKD. 
PtoK4 
Kt to K B S 
Kt takes P 
Kt takes Kt 
PtoKBS 

6 P to K Kt S 

7 PtoQ3(a) 

8 KttoB8(b) 

9 Kt to K 2 

10 P takes P (c) 

11 P to Q 4 (e) 

12 P to B 8 (0 



1 
2 

8 
4 
6 



18 Q to Kt 8 oh 

14 KttoB4 

15 B takes Kt (g) 

16 B to K 2 

17 B to K 5 

18 K to Q 2 

19 QtoQsq 

20 QtoKsq 

21 K to Q 8 (1) 

22 B to K 8 

Besigiifl. 



(a) 7 Q to K 2 is better. 

(b) Bimioas, 8 P to K B 4 would proride 
Black with a defeoaible game. 

(0) If lOKttakeeP^thenllQtoBS. 

(d) Mr. AJberani oondncts the game with 
itmaricable skOl. 

(e) Black dare not take the Knight on 
Mooaot of 12 B to B 7 oh, 12 K to Q 2, 18 B 
to Kt 5, 13 BtoB sq, or B 4 to B 2 [13 B to 
K6,14QtoB3,15PtoQ4,15Qtake8 B] 
UQtoKt4oh,ete. 

(O If 12 P takes B, then ISQtakesQoh, 
18 K takee Q, 14 Kt takes P, 14 Kt takes Kt 
best, 15 B takes B doable oh, 15 K to Q 2, 
16BtoQsqoh,16K moTes, 17 B to B 6 oh 
ind 18 B takes Kt. 

(g) If 15 Q to B 2, White answers 16 Kt 
• P. 



GAMB 153. 
Bishop's Gambit. 



•(h) Stronger than 16 B takes B, whioh 
mfoJd be followed up by 16 B to K 2. 

White wonld also win by 18 Q takes B, 
18 P takes Q, 19 B to K 5, fto. 

(k) White wins a piece and the game by 
20 q takes Q oh, 20 K takes Q, 21 B takes B, 
SlBtakesB^22BtoKsq. 

(0 Bzposing the King by trying to aave 
tbe Qoeen 1 Jnddit in Sojilam, qui Tolt 
vitars Charybdim* 



White. 
Mr. Albikqni. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 
8 BtoB4 

4 KtoBaq 
6 Q Kt to B 8 

6 PtoQ4 

7 Kt to B 8 

8 PtoK5 

9 Kt to K sq 

10 P takes P 

11 Q takes P (b) 

12 K to B 2 

13 K to K 3 

14 Kt to Kt 2 

15 B to B sq 

16 K to B 2 

17 Q P takes P 

18 Kt to K 3 

19 K to Kt sq 

20 B takes P oh (o) 

21 Q to Kt 2 

22 KttoB5(d) 

23 Q takes Q 

24 K takes B 

25 B to Kt 5 oh 

26 QBtoQsq 

27 Kt to Kt 5 

28 BtoB5 

29 Kt takes Kt(e) 

80 BtoQ2 

81 K B takes P oh 

82 BtoQ76h 

83 B to K 3 oh 
34 Q B to Q 5 oh 
86 B takes B 

86 BtoQ2oh 

87 BtoQ4ch 

88 KBtoQ5(g) 

89 K to B sq 

40 BtakesKt 

41 BtoKB6 



Blaok. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

8 Q to B 5 oh 
4 B to K Kt 4 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 PtoQ3 

7 QtoB4 

8 P to Kt 5 (a) 

9 PtoB6 

10 P takes P 

11 Q to B 6 oh 

12 QtoB5oh 

13 K Kt to B 8 

14 Q to Q sq 

15 Kt to B 4 oh 

16 Q P takes P 

17 QtoQ5oh 

18 Q to B 5 oh 

19 B takes P 

20 K to Q sq 

21 Kt to Q 8 

22 Q takes P oh 

23 BtakesQoh 

24 B takes Kt 

25 K to Q 2 

26 B to Kt 8 

27 KttoB8 

28 BtakesB 

29 BtoB4 
80 P takes Kt 
31 K to B 2 

82 K to Kt 8 (f) 

83 KtoB4 

84 P to Kt 4 
36 K B to K sq 

86 K to B 5 

87 P to Kt 6 
38BtoK7oh 
89 Kt to Q B 4 
40PtoQB4 



GAME 154. 

Played at the Caf(S International, N. Tock. 

13th Deoember 1876. 



Mr. Bird rarigned. 

(a) A premature adTanoe. 

(b) The right reply. White conducts the 
game with great skiU and ability. 

(0) Well played f the hostile Book is now 
prerented from going to the important 
sqaare at K Kt. The Bishop cannot be 
taken of coarse. 

(d) Again the best rejoinder. Black's at- 
tack is now altogether gone, and White has 
all his forces in the field. 

(e) Perfectly sonnd, White will reoorer 
the sacrificed piece. 

(f) If 32 K to B sq, White proceeds with 
83BtoQ8oh 33KtoB2 
84BtoB4oh 84K moves 

36 B ih>m Q 8 to Q 6 ch, and wins the 
Bishop. 

(g) White condooted the game np to now 
in a very vigorotis style, but here he misses 
the simple rejoinder 88 B to B sq, whioh 
foroes the mate in afew movei. 



Bny Lopez. 



White. 
Mr. Mason. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttaKB8 

3 B to Kt 5 

4 Kt takes Kt 

5 P to Q 3 (a) 

6 Q to E 5 (b) 

7 B to K Kt 5 

8 QtoB4 

9 BteB4 

10 Oastles 

11 P takes P 

12 Kt to Q 2 
18 K B to K sq 

14 B takes Kt (0) 

15 PtoQBS 

16 P to Q Kt 4 

17 P to K 5 (d) 

18 Kt to B 4 

19 B to Kt 8 

20 QBtoQsq 

21 Kt to B 5 (e) 

22 P fakes B 

23 B to Q 3 

24 PtoK B8 

25 P takes P (f) 

26 BtoK8oh(g) 

27 Q takes Q 

28 BtoQ2 

29 BtoK5 

30 PtoQB4 
81 P to Kt 4 
32 BtoB2 
83 B takes B 

34 PtoB4 

35 B to B 2 

36 PtoKB4 

37 P takes P 

38 P to K B 5 

39 KtoBsq 

40 P to B 3 oh (i) 

41 B to Kt sq 
Besigns. 



Blaok. 
Mr. BiED. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 
8 Kt to Q 6 
4PtakeflKt 
6 BtoB4 

6 QtoK2 

7 Kt to B 8 

8 PtoB8 

9 PtoQ4 
lO P takes P 
U B to Q 2 

12 Castle Q side 
18 PtoK B 8 

14 P takes B 

15 K B to Kt sq 

16 B to Kt 3 

17 B to Kt 8 

18 BtoB2 

19 BtoK8 

20 PtoEt4 

21 B takes Kt 

22 B to Kt 5 

23 BtoQ 2 

24 BtoB4 

25 Q takes P 

26 K to Kt 2 

27 B takes Q 

28 PtoB4 

29 K to B 3 

80 PtoQBS 

81 B to Kt 3 

82 B to K 8 (h) 
88 Ptakes E 

84 PtoB5 

85 K to B 4 

86 K to Kt 5 

87 P takes P 

88 BtoKsq 

89 BtoQB2 

40 K takes P 

41 P to Q 6 (k) 



(a) 6 Oastles is preferable, as often pointed 
oat before. 



(b) Premature. 

(0) Forced: ifl4BtoB4orB 4, Blaok 
inooeeds with the attack against the adyens 
KingHi flank with 14 P to K Kt 4. 

(d) A showy adTanoe ; it must lead to an 
exchange of Pawns, which will oleady iau 
prore Black's poaitioin. 



(e) Breaking up his own position. 21 Kb 
to Q 2 was the right xcgoinder. 

(f) 25 B takes P was better. The move 
in the text leaTei the opponent 'with foir 
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suited Pawns on the Qneen'fl Bide, whioh 
Bnut oony the contest. 

(g) Bvidentlj, aooordinff to the popular 
rule, '^nerer miu a Gheok.'' 

(h) The game is published as sent in ; nn- 
doobtedlj the order of mores aotnally played 



88 B to B 2 

84 B takes E 

85 P to B 4i 



32 P to B 6 

83 B to K 8 

84 P takes B 



0) To open an escape for the nnfortimate 
lishop. 



Bi 



(k) Hr. Bird condncts this game all 
ihrongh in good and steady style. He shows 
skill and judgment vastly snperior to that 
displayed m the match games with the same 
opponent. 



GAME 155. 
Two Knights' Defence. 



White. 
Mr. H. £. BimD. 

1 FtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 8 
8 BtoQB4 
4 Et to Kt 6 
6 PtakesQP 

6 PtoQ8 

7 K Kt to B 3 

8 QtoK2 

9 Q P takes Kt 

10 Q B to K B 4 (b) 

11 E Kt to Q a 

12 Q to K B sq 
18 P to K B 8 

14 K Kt to Q Kt 8 

15 QKttoQ2 
18 BtakesB 

17 P to K Kt 4 

18 PtakesP 

19 Castles (c) 

20 KtoKtsq 

21 Q Kt to Q B 4 

22 K takes B 
28 K to B sq 



(a) 



Black. 
Mr. BoDXN. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 
8 Kt to K B 8 
4 PtoQ4 
6 Q Kt to B 4 

6 PtoKB8 

7 PtoK6 

8 Kt takes B 

9 KBtoB4 

10 Oantles 

11 Q B to Kt E 6 

12 P to Q B 8 
18 QBtoKB4 
14 P takes P 

16 K B to Q 8 

16 Q takes B 

17 B to Kt 8 

18 Kt takes P 

19 Q B to Q B sq 

20 PtoK6 

21 B takes BPoh(d) 

22 Q to K Kt 8 oh 
28 Kt to Kt 6 



White Besigned. 

(a) One of the best moves at this jane- 
tare. 

(b) P to K B 8, allowing the retreat of the 
Kt to B 2, is considered White's safest line 
of play here. 

(0) A fatal step. 

(d) The finish is Tery neat and pretty. 
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GAME 157. 

Played at the Brooklyn Chess Clnb, New 
York, Utb December 1875. 

King's Bishop's Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. Perkik. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P to K B 4 
8 BtoB4 

4 K to B sq 
6 PtoQ4 

6 Q Kt to B 8 

7 Kt to B 8 

8 PtoKB4 

9 KtoKtsq 

10 Kt to K sq 

11 P takes P 

12 Kt takes P 
18 K to B 2 
14 B to K 8 
16 B to K 2 

16 P to K 6 (b) 

17 P takes P 

18 Q to K Kt sq 

19 Kt takes B 

20 Kt takes B (d) 

21 Q to Kt 8 

22 K to K sq 
28 B toQ4 

24 PtoB4 

25 Q to K B 8 (e) 

26 QBtoBsq 

27 BtoB8 

28 B to Q 2 (f) 

29 Q takes Q 



Black. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

8 Q to B 5 ch 
4 P to K Kt 4 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 Kt to K 2 

7 QtoB4 

8 PtoKBS 

9 P to Kt 6 

10 PtoB6 

11 P takes P 

12 P to Q 8 

18 Q Kt to B 8 

14 B to Kt 5 

15 P to B 4 (a) 

16 P takes P 

17 B to Q sq 

18 B takes P 

19 B takes B (c) 

20 Kt takes Kt 

21 Kt to Kt 5 ch 

22 Kt to Q 4 
28 Castles 

24 PtoB5 

25 K Kt to Q 6 

26 PtoB4 

27 BtoQ2 

28 Kt to K 4 

29 KttoQ6chmate 



(a) Black has well developed his game, 
and now proceeds with the attack in good 
style. 

(b) Not satisfactory, but there is hardly 
anything better ; if 16 Q to Q 8 then 16 P 
takes P, 17 Kt takes P, 17 Caetles K B, 18 
QKttoQ2, 18KttoB4,Ac. 



(c) The oonrse adopted by Black is per- 
fectly Bonnd. 



(d) White dare not play to keep the piece, 

20 Kt takes Kt 20BtoKKtsq 

21 Q to B 2 21 Q to B 6 ch 

22 KtoKsq 22 BtoB8 
28BtoB2orB5 28BtoKt7 

and 1 



(e) To resign was certainly the wisest 
coarse, but as White chose to proceed with 
the game, he may as well break the attack 
by siMsrificing the exchange, 25 Q takes Kt oh 
and 26 B to Kt sq. 

(f) There is nothing to be done, bat the 
move in the text resembles yezy mach the 
Eastern fashion of ha/rOfldTi, 



GAME 156. 

Played January 1878. 
Mazio Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. G. MACDOKinELL. 

1 PtoK4 

2 JtoKB4 
8 Kt to K B 8 
4 BtoQB4 
6 Castles 

6 Q takes P 
7PtoQ4 

8 BtakesPatKB4 

9 QtoQ8 

10 B takes Q B P 

11 P to K 5 

12 BtoQ6 
18 KtoBsq 

14 Kt to Q B 8 

15 B takes KBPch 

16 Q takes Q Kt 

17 Kt to Q 6 



Black. 
Mr. J. BiACEJiUKinE* 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtakesP 

8 P to K Kt 4 
4 PtoKt5 
6 P takes Kt 

6 QtoK2(a) 

7 Kt to Q B 8 

8 Kt takes Q P 

9 B to Kt 2 

10 Kt to K B 8 (b) 

11 Q to Q B 4 

12 Q to Q Kt 8 
18 K Kt to K B 4 

14 QtakesQKtP(o} 

15 K to Q sq 

16 Kt takes Q 

Besigns 



(a) This move, introduced by Salvio anA 
fovoored by Barratt, was for many yeam 
considered best ; but, now, Q to B 8 i^ 
generally prefernad by the best anthoritieB. 



(b) If Q to Q B 4, the following TsriatiOB 
woald, probably, have occarred :— 



B takes K B P ch 

QtoQB8 

KtoB 

Kt takes Q 

BtoQ6oh 

with the better game. 



KtoK2 
Kt to K 7 ch 
QtakesQ 
B takes Q Kt P 



(c) This weak move affords Mr. Maa« 
donnell an opportunity, whereof he promptI;y 
avails himself, of finishing ofi* the game in m 
very pretty manner. The game, indeed, ifl 
so well played by White, that we recommenS 
it to Mr. Taylor, for publication in the nesfe 
edition of his " Chess Brilliants." 
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No. 118.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lswis. 
A's Hand. 






5To 



® 



X's Hand. 




HHsn 



B's Hand. 





o 01 lo o 




isn 



□■on 



Z's Hand. 




Qnbs Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make five by cards. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DOUBLE PROBLEM. No. ii6. 



I. A leads Club 3 ; X pnts on 5 ; won by B, with Knave. 



> Ace 



8. B leads Club Ace ; A discards Diamond 2 ; won by B. 
3. B leads Club King ; A discards Spade 3 ; won by B. 
4» B leads Club 4 ; A trumps with Heart 3 ; won by A. 

5. A leads Spade Ace ; won by A. 

6. A leads Heart 9 ; X puts on Heart 10; B passes ; won by 

A. 

7. X leads Diamond 5 ; B puts on Ace ; won by B. 

8. B leads Heart Ace ; A discards Spade 4 ; won by B. 

9. B leads Heart Knave ; A discards Spade 5 ; won by Z, 

with King. 
la Z leads Spade King ; B trumps ; won by B. 
II. B leads Diamond 4 ; won by A. 
13. A leads S^e Knave ; won by As 
13. A leads Diamond ; won by B. 

Thus, A and B make 11 tricks. 

Notes. 
Trick 7.- If X leads Heart, B will win with Ace ; then lead 
out Diamond Ace and Heart Knave, and the game will be as 
above. Trick 9.->If Z discards Heart King at trick 8, X will 
Win this trick (9) with Queen, and then be compdled to lead 
Diamonds, enabling A to make both King and 10 of Diamonds. 

Variation at Twck 6. 
. 6. A leads Heart 9 ; X ,puts on 4 ; Z pnts on King ; won 
byZ. 
7. Z leads Spade 7 ; A puts on Spade 4 ; X puts on Heart 

10 ; won by B. 
Z. B leads Diamond Ace ; won by B. 
9. B leads Heart Ace ; won by B. 

la B leads Heart 7 ; A discards Diamond 10 ; won by Z. 
If. B leads Spade King ; B trumps ; won by B. 
13. B leads Diamond 4 ; won by A. 
13. A leads Spade Knave ; won by A. 

Thus, A and B make 11 tricks. 



Notes. 

Trick 7. — ^If X discards a Diamond, B will win with Heart 6; 
then lead out the Diamond Ace, Heart Ace, and Heart Knave^ 
and the ending will be as above, except that if Z, at trick 9, dis« 
cards Heart King, to allow of X winning trick 10 with Heart 
Queen, A, at isick 10, will discard a Spade instead of a Diamond. 

Analysis* 
To enable A and B to make 11 tricks, it is necessary that A 
should make a trump on the Clubs, and that X and Z should be 
prevented from making trumps by ruffing; and that either 
Z should be compelled to lead Spades after the Ace is out, or 
X to lead a Diamond after the Ace is out, and after their trumps 
are exhausted ; in other words, the result depends on the 
placing of the lead after X's and Z's trumps are out. By getting 
out at once four rounds of Clubs A makes a small trump, and X 
and Z are prevented from getting rid of the lead by leading 
a Club. A must lead the Spade Ace at trick 5* before starting 
the trumps, as otherwise X, covering the first round of tilkmps, 
will lead a small Diamond ; if B wins and takes out two rounds o€ 
trumps X and Z will be able to get rid of the lead by leading a 
Spade, and thus make a Spade or Diamond in addition to two 
trumps ; if, however, B lets A win the first trick in Diamonds, 
and A then leads the Ace of Spades and a small Spade to show 
lead into B's hand, X will trump with the Queen, and Z make 
two trumps in addition to one dready made by X. Exactly 
the same result will follow if B wins the first round of trumps 
and then leads them so that A must, at trick 5, lead out Spade 
Ace to prevent lead being forced into his lumd when he does 
not want it ; and B also must lead out Diamond Aoe before he 
takes out the two last roimds of trumps. 

Beta. 

* This will explain to many of the solvers where they 
feiled.—ED. W. P. 



Correct Solutions by Beta, Pembridge, J. A.M., MaiyhiU, Vf, J. Stewart, T. R. H., Lincoln's Inn ; received in the above 
order. All others wrong. Mr. Lewis awards the prixe to Beta. The Analysis by W. J. Stewart is highly commended. We are 
extremely pleased to find so many solvers. The number received (in all 63) is beyond anything we ever anticipated. 
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JOTTINGS. 

SOLVING DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEMS. 

Whist is more like the game of life than Chess. The qualities necessary for success in the world are better 
practised in the one game than the other. Chess is pure analysis. It is true that to be a good Chess 
player imagination is requisite, but it is the power to analyse your own and your adversaries' ideas 
that is the quality re^iuired for success. Whist in the beginning is not analysis. Double Dummy should 
be analysis. We receive few correct solutions of our problems, and those who succeed are either mathe- 
maticians or Chess players. The solvers are seldom good Whist players. We do not know whether it is 
fair to draw such a general conclusion from such small premises, but it seems to point to an advantage in 
Chess over Whist as a game of science. It should be easier for the Whist player to solve a Whist problem 
than for a Chess player to do so. Yet, as a matter-of-fact, this does not seem to be the case. The practice 
of solving Chess problems must tend to accuracy. There are few Chess players, who seriously study, that do 
not succeed in solving Chess problems. There are a few hard nuts to crack at which they fail, but the rule 
is the other way ; whereas the Whist solvers hardly ever succeed. As we are great admirers of \Vhist we 
point out this defect in the hope that the fault being seen may be remedied. Some of the solvers we think 
scarcely understand the conditions of a problem. If a problem is given " to mate in three moves," every 
problem solver knows that he has to try every possible means of defence against each of those three moves. 
Having found out three moves that will produce the supposed result, he tries every possible way to prevent 
that result, and he finds that the proposed solution may be stopped by a variation on the first move, or on tlie 
second, and that this change requires a different move on the part of the solver to obtain the desired result 
Now our Whist players do not take this trouble ; they see, or they think they see, the way to obtain say five 
tricks, and they do not attempt to defeat their own proposition by playing their best against this result A 
change of lead constantly defeats the supposed solution. If A leads, X and Z may have the choice of taking 
the trick. They may have the option of leaving the lead with A, or by covering, forcing the lead into B's 
hand ; each of these results may and probably will change the whole features of the solution. The solver 
knows that he has to work to get the lead sufficiently often into A's or B's hand in order to lead through the 
strong hand. This is not always easy, but beyond this he has usually to force the lead, at the right moment, 
into the hand of X or Z. All this should be obvious to the solver, yet when he appears to have realized 
this for the purposes of attack, or for one side, he will not pursue the same tactics for the other side. The 
fox that is hunted exerts every faculty he possesses to escape. The solvers exert all the skill of the hounds, 
but they do not attempt the strategies of the fox. This they must attempt to do. If they are killed, at 
any rate do not let that result be brought about until they have exhausted all their resources. For success 
in solving the necessary ingenuity and patience may be wanting ; this is the case with some of the solvers. 
We would say to them if you have not the patience do not attempt to solve a problem ; the ingenuity 
cannot come without study and practice. It is never good to attempt anything without an intention to 
use all your powers to succeed. Half measures arc generally useless. There is no doubt that at starting 
the player's patience is soon exhausted. They are forced to put out the cards, and at first they begin movin|^ 
about the cards before attempting to master the position. The pieces at Chess should never be moved until 
tiie solver thinks he sees a solution. 

In the old Divan days, when a problem was put up, there used to be a ring of solvers round the board, 
and the bore who began to move the pieces without seeing the correct solution was fined a cigar all roundL 
The cards should not be touched until the position is in the player's head ; then and then only should he 
attempt the solution, and if he thinks he has succeeded, and does succeed in one line of play, then he should 
look to the other side to see how his scheme can be frustrated. He is not to give up his first idea because 
his counter move seems to defeat his solution. This defence may cause a difference in the play of the 
solver, but he may still be on the right track. He may have now to exercise more ingenuity as solver, and 
see if he can defeat his own move. Any way, he must not give up. If he is satisfied that the counter move 
stops his solution then he must begin again ahd look for another line of play. The moves at starting are 
Umited — although there are thirteen moves, these thirteen are generally reduced to the four suits, and the 
first idea should be which suit can we begin with to the best advantage. At Chess there may be sixteea 
pieces on one side of the board, and these sixteen pieces may have the command of a large number of 
squares, so that if the number is considered the difficulties of the Whist solver should be trifling. This is - 
""counterbalanced by the number of cards afterwards to be played ; but in every Whist problem the bulk of 
the moves are forced. There are some players who allege that the solving of a Whist problem has nothing 
to do with Whist. This does not seem to us sound, because a fine player at the end of a Whist hand has really 
to play Double Dummy. We know there are good Whist players who cannot solve a problem, but it would seem 
reasonable to believe that if they could do so they would be better able to apply their knowledge at the Whist 
table. The effect of a force should be brought home to a Whist player by his practice at Double Dummy, and. 
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the effect of placing the lead in the right hand should be good practice. With patience and practice we think 
a good Whist player should be able to be a good Double Dummy player, and practice at Double Dummy 
should improve the Whist play. That the two games are widely different, and that all the skill displayed in 
the one is not applicable to the other is certain, but each we think should be a material help to the other. 
Horace Lloyd, who was a fine Whist player, for a short time, learnt his Whist by playing Double Dummy by 
himself. The lead at the commencement of a game requires judgment. We play with only our own hand 
and the turn up card to guide us, but as the game proceeds the position of the cards is known, and the game 
becomes assimilated to Double Dummy. Because we obtain knowledge as Whist players, and because we 
apply this knowledge as Double Dummy players, and vice versa, it does not follow that we are not to use 
other knowledge that goes to make up the Whist player's, such as knowledge to be obtained by inference, 
the intentions and designs of the different players, their strength and weakness. Because we possess one 
kind of knowledge, or two, we should be very foolish if we did not use all our resources. It is true that 
some Chess players take a different view. We have heard men speak of this magazine ; they say it is true 
you give us as much Chess intelligence as any journal ever did. It is true, you give as many Chess games 
and problems of as good a quality as ever were given before, but then you give other matter besides this. 
Chess should be treated alone ; it is the king of games ; and your journal is spoilt by giving other subjects. 
Grant all that can be said of Chess, why should a Chess player confine himself to this one game, and if he 
choose to do so, why should he prevent others from enjoying two or more? 

It is no part of our intention to make any one a Chess player alone ; we would no more desire to confine 
a man's ideas to one game than we would forbid our children to learn more than one language, or to study 
but one science ; we would rather they learnt one well than get a smattering of each, but we would rather 
Aey learnt a little of two than a little of one. 



FRESH CARDS, 

In the course of the month we received three questions, i. Why are new cards called for? 2. When should 
new cards be called for? 3. What is to be done with the old cards? And in due course we proceeded to 
reply to these questions, guessing as nearly as we could at the object of the writers by the context of their 
letters. We have thought it best to put the answers into more general form, instead of answering catego- 
rically. 

The different combinations whereby good cards may come to one hand, or one hand and 2 as against 3 ; 
or 3 and 4, are so numerous that within the limits of a day or year they can never get exhausted. If we could 
play sufficiently long, cards should equalise themselves ; but then we do not live long enough to work this 
out. Cards are supposed in some way to get into a groove. The cards are packed to come into suits, but 
after a deal or two the cards get into tricks, that is 4 cards of the same suit. From preconceived notions these 
cards should get divided by dealing one at a time, but the shuffling of different men varies, and the effect of 
each man's shuffle is unknown. One man shuffles and gets good cards, and another shuffles and gets bad 
ones. We know nothing about it, except that the man who gets bad cards is more impressed with the fact 
tiian the man who gets good cards. If cards have gone very much against a player, it seems reasonable that 
another pack of cards should not go so much against him, and, therefore, when men are playing for money, 
and lose, if they call for new cards they take a chance that may come off in their favour. They may pro- 
duce a change, and any change is for the better. The man who plays for high stakes calls for new cards, 
because the price of the new cards bears no proportion to the stakes. A poor man does not call for new 
cards, for he cannot afford to throw away 4s or 5s. Therefore, if there be a benefit in calling for new cards, 
as the men who call for them must believe, the rich man has this advantage over the poor man. This, in 
theory, should not be allowed, but we do not think it likely that the rule permitting the change of cards 
will ever be altered, because the new cards give a large profit to the club, or to the proprietor, and the club 
and proprietor would each oppose the sacrifice of that profit. 

As to when new cards should be called for. It is difficult to define what is and what is not etiquette. It 
18 a matter of opinion whether the knowledge of right and wrong is innate or the result of education. Each 
man must ask his own conscience what is, and what is not right. No one at a game would give his partner 
information by word of mouth, by sign or signal. If a player did so, we suppose he would admit that he had 
done wrong. If it be wrong in one, it must be wrong in another. If, during the play of a hand, or after a 
player has seen any of the cards, he declares that he will have new cards, by this means does he, or does he 
not, intimate that he has a bad hand ? If he intends so to intimate, he has said, " I have a bad hand," 
and we take it there is no doubt that, if he said that he had a bad hand, he would say something 
outrageous, something unknown in Whist society, and that, so to speak, would be a grave breach of etiquette ; 
if he did not mean that he had a bad hand, his acts still bear that constniction. One player may assume from 
the remark that the caller has a bad hand and be deceived. It is clear that one has no right to mislead at 
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Whist by words. Whist and Poker are two different ^unes — at the one we have no right to speak, at the other 
chaff and brag are permitted. We do not think there is any Whist player that would not be offended by the call 
for fresh cards under such circumstances. 

A player calls for new cards ; has he a right to throw the old cards on the floor or into the fire ? If the 
old cards belong to the member who pays for them, there is an old adage that a man can do what he likes 
with his own. In society this right is limited by certain undefined rules, which require men to behave widi 
good taste. Good taste is not arbitrary. It varies in successive ages. That which is acknowledged as 
orthodox at one period, is not sanctioned at another. In private life the host might throw the cards about the 
room, and it is not so many years ago that men have been known to play with the floor covered with card& 
We have heard that Mr. Clay (a model of courtesy) used to throw the canls on the floor, but we never heaid 
that he justified the act, and we cannot help thinking that, on reflection, the act would not bear scrutiny. If 
the host may do as he pleases, it would follow that the guest might do the same, and if there be a lady m the 
house, we suspect she would not like card parties under the circumstances. But at a club the room is not the 
room of one player, but the room of all the members, and no one has a right to make another's room 
disorderly. At some clubs tJie old cards do not belong to the members paying for the new cards. They 
belong to the club, and a player has no more right to throw the cards on the floor than he has to break a 
chair or do any other damage. 



THE END OF A RUBBER, 

To the Ediiar of The Westminstsr Papers. 

Sir, — I played a rubber once and lost the first game, a treble, which the adversaries omitted to score, 
I then lost another treble, and during the next deal (which was mine) my attention was distracted by a gallery 
offiveor sixall making remarks at once, distinctly calling attention to the omitted score: this of course 
continued through the remaining games of the rubber, and was only slightly mitigated by my announcing, 
as forcibly as I could, my intention of enfbrcing Rule 88. I say as forcibly as I could, for any very fordble 
step such as posting that Rule on the notice-board was out of the question at the moment ; eventually we 
won the last two games and four points, also an Qutside bet : it appears to me undoubted that^ 

(i). The outsider lost his bet. He says it is very hard, it may be, I never bet, and therefore am no 
authority on the subject ; still he may console himself with the reflection, ^^ maxima injuria summutnjusP 

(2). I have a perfect right to go on with the deal, if the adversaries are kind enough to cut the cards. 
I must also do my best for my partner, ^^ solus republiccR suprema lex/* this apoth^;m is open to two 
objections ; one, that it comes too near to the one above j the other, that it covers any rascality under 
the sun, but it is apposite. 

(3). The moral turpitude of this act is precisely on a par with not informing the adversaries when 
they omit to score honours ; no more and no less. 

(4). If at any time before the end of the rubber, the adversaries have claimed a bumper, that daim was 
good, any subsequent score notwithstanding. 

All these points are disputed, and if I am wrong on any of them I should like to be put right While 
pondering on these things another difliculty presented itself: at what precise moment is the rubber over? 
calling it won't do, for the callers may have revoked : besides, they may call it ''like a spirit firom the vasty 
deep," when they haven't got it, and never will get it ; and they may not call it when they have it, as in tfie 
present instance : is it over when the points are paid ? they may be owed : they may never be paid at aJQ. 
I have heard of such a case : is it when the cards are shuffled for the next rubber ? there may be no next 
rubber : again I ask will you clearly define the end of the rubber ? and oblige 

PsifBRIDOB. 

[An outsider should remember.that four play at Whist He backs players with all their faults. He has no 
right to aid his own side to win. The rubber is over when one side hieis won two games out of three, and re- 
member that they have done so. This memory must be brought to bear before the other side have won two games, 
and remember that they have done so. In our judgment, me losers of the first two games would do no wrong 
in calling attention to tiie fact — Ed. W. P.] 



PLAYING CARD DUTY. 

The duty on playing cards produced (1875-76) ;^i3,322, showing a slight increase on the prodaction; 
The amount does not represent the number of cards manufactured, because the cards exportei have no 
dntji and the trade to America and our Colonies is very laige. 
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WHIST. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — The other day, at the Ipswich Club, for the first time in my experience, to the best of my recollection, 
I saw the whole thirteen tricks made by the same hand I do not know whether the occurrence is sufficiently 
unusual to make it worth while publishing the hand ? if so, here it is : — Diamonds, Ace, Kmg, Queen, 8, 4 \ 
Spades, Ace, King ; Clubs, Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 6, 5. 

Diamonds were trumps, the holder of this hand was tibird player ; his partner led a small Heart, which he 
trumped ; he led out his three hc^ours in trumps and all the other trumps fell ; he continued with Clubs, and 
as no other player held five he made every trick. The pack was not a new one, two or three rubbers having 
previously been played with it, and it had been shuffled (by two) and cut in the usual way. 

I remember some time since you gave one or two instances of all 13 trumps bemg in the same hand. 
The nearest I ever knew to it was this : I was playing double dummy, and my adversary (dealing for himself) 
turned up the Ace of Spades, and the other 12 Spades were in his dummy's hand In this case, too, the 
cards were not new, and had been properly shuffled and cut 



I am, Sir, &c, Kongs. 



HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. 

The Catalogue Raisone^ of the plapng cards in the British Museum, entrusted to Dr. Willshire and 
prepared by him in the Print Room, is partly in the hands of the printers.- The systematic or descriptive- 
portion is to be prefaced by a concise general history of playing cards, and the series of packs which have a 
politico-historical character will be intioduced by a continuous historical survey of the events to which these 
cards relate. The curious and interesting subject of the application of. cards to divination and their supposed 
connection with the occult philosophy of ancient Egypt receives, we (AtAmaum) believe, rather full considera- 
tion as the cards known as Tarots pass under review. It is intended that very complete tables and indexes 
shall accompany the catalogue. 



AN ARKANSAS FATHER'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

Bob, you are about leaving home for strange parts. You are going to throw me out of the game and go it 
alone. The odds are agin you. Bob. Remember that industry and perseverance are the winning cards, as 
they are the ** bowers." Book laming and all that sort of thing will do to fill up with, like small trumps, you 
must have the bowers to back them, or they aint worth shucks. If luck is agin you pretty strong, don't cave 
and look like a sick chicken on a rainy day, but hold up your head and make beheve you are flush of trumps, 
then they don't play so hard agin you. I've lived and travelled around some, and I've found out that as soon 
as folks thought you held a weak hand they'd all buck agin you strong. So, when you're sorter weak, keep 
on a bold fi"ont, but play cautious — ^be satisfied with a p'int Man/s the hand I've seen euchered because 
they played for too much. Keep your eye well skinned, Bob ; don't let 'em nig* you, recollect, the game lies 
as much with the head as with the hands. Be temperate ; never get drunk, for then, no matter how you play 
it, both bowers and the ace won't save you, for there's certain to be a- misdeal or something wrong. And 
another thing. Bob (this was spoken in a low tone), don't go too much on women ; queens is kinder poor 
caixls, the more you have of them the worse for you ; you might have three and nary trump. I don't say 
discard 'em all ; you get hold of one that is a trump ; it's all your good, and there's to be one out of four. 
And above all, Bob, be honest ; never take a man's trick wot don't belong to you, nor slip " cards or nig," 
for then you can't look your man in the face : and when that's the case, there's no fim in the game; it's a 
-regular " cut-throaL" So now, Bob, farewell. Remember what I tell you, and you will be sure to win ; and 
if you don't it sanres you right to be " skunked." — Brooklyn Review, 

* Nig is a term used in Euchre, and means a revoke. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

When it was announced that Mr. Irving was about to undertake Othello^ there were few amongst his well- 
wishers that did not hope and expect that he would be able in this character to refresh the laurels gained in 
Hamlet, but slightly tarnished in Macbdh, There are not in Othello any of those intellectual meditations and 
subtle self-examinations which, in HamUty so well suited Mr. Irving's style ; but, on the other hand, the interest 
is, as in Hamlet, so to speak, domestic, and concerns not high aims, ambitions, and public matters, as in 
Macbeth. In any case, those who were not prepared to see in Mr. Irving so good an Othello as a Hamlet^ 
were at least confident of seeing an improvement on his Macbeth. But disappointment was in store, and there 
is no necessity for u% who have no spite against Mr. Irving, to mince matters by qualif3dng the verdict that his 
Othello was, on the first night, a failure and a mistake. He may have gained confidence, or have revised his 
readmg since then ; but at present it is by first nights that actors are judged, and Mr. Irving's Othello on the 
first night fell flatter even than his Macbeth. His best characteristics were conspicuous by their absence ; his 
worst were apparent to a greater degree than ever. His articulation, always a weak point, caused half his 
sentences to be inaudible ; his voice was thick and indistinct — now pitched from his throat, now apparently 
emanating from somewhere between the roof of his mouth and his hair. His peculiar gestures and attitude^ 
which have not displeased in moderation, were in this case so exaggerated as to become ludicrous. Now, 
although genius may be, and often has been, pardoned single defects, it cannot overcome defects in everything 
which should be part of an actor. If the actor's voice is thick and indistinct, his articulation eccentric and 
imperfect, and his movements of the natiu-e of antics, it seems to us that, no matter how noble, how intelligent 
his conception of a character may be, he must fail ; and, on these simple grounds, we are sorry to believe that 
Mr. Irving's Othello is a failure. The speech to the senate in the first act, which, as requiring only a quiet and 
well-balanced elocution, need not have been nuured by these defects, was so marred. Disappointment, therefore^ 
began in the first, and was increased in the second act In the third and fourth, which are, of course, the 
main tests of an Othello's success, the defects alluded to carried away Mr. Irving, and literally " chaos came 
again." Little or nothing could be heard, and what was seen made the judicious grieve. In the fourth act, it 
is true, we began to sec Mr. Irving's conception of the character. His idea is, as it seems to us, that Othello 
is utterly distraught by his fancied misfortunes. Mind, body (as in the epileptic fit), and reason are entirely 
overthrown, and Othello becomes incapable of connected speedi or movement The theory is probably correct^ 
but Mr. Irving cannot carry it out ; and it is ruined by his lackadaisical accents and acrobatic contortions; 
The experience of Mr. Irving's Richelieu, Macbeth, and Othello are enough to show that wild and imrestiained 
passion is beyond the reach of his physical powers ; a fact which need not detract from his reputation, as 
passion let loose is far less effective tluui passion in restraint 

We have no doubt that joy and exultation will reign in those literary and joiunalistic circles where, for 
some mysterious reasons, spite and hatred are felt for Mr. Irving, and there may be some among the public 
who will be disposed to set down hostile criticism of Mr. Irving's Othello to interested motives. Bu^ 
unhappily, there is no room for doubt. All talk and gossip of malice, of opinions pro and con, are in this 
case out of the question. There can only be one opinion of Mr. Irving's execution (we say nothing of his 
conception) of the character on the first night. The fact that he was applauded goes for noihing. There was 
laughter as well as applause, and the public arc are not so fickle as to withdraw Sieir good feeling all at once 
from an actor who has pleased them. But on the next occasion that Mr. Irving attempts a Shaksperian 
character, his Othello will be remembered, and should he not improve upon it, the public voice will be much 
altered in its note. Othello has been well mounted by the Lyceum management, and the general acting is 
better than was expected of the names set down for the various characters. The Desdemona of the younger 
Miss Bateman was deplorably weak, and may hang as a companion picture to her Ophelia. To have ^ tears 
in her voice " is not given to Miss Isabel Bateman, who cannot get beyond a whine. But the elder Miss 
Bateman, improving on her Lady Macbeth, gave an effective rendering of EmUia, and Messrs. Brooke and 
Mead were successfiil as Cassio and Brabantio, although Mr. Mead, the solitary representative of the old 
school, was ultrardeliberate in his speech. As for^Mr. Forrester, as lago, his great and deserved success was 
due chiefly to his own merits, and m a minor degree to the singular contrast he made with the Othello in 
clearness of speaking and ease of movement Every word, every syllable was audible, and his gestures and 
attitudes were graceful and full of meaning. Standing between the schools represented by Mr. Mead and 
Mr. Irving, he caught the good points of each, and eschewed the bad. It is said that the opportunity of 
distinction comes to every man some time in his life. Mr. Forrester's opportunity has been late in coming, for 
we can recollect him actmg in the Tale of Titfo Cities at this very theatre some fifteen or sixteen years ago, and 
in the interval he has constantly appeared on the London stage without gaining prominence in die public eye. 
That promotion and advancement snould go by favour is lamentably known to everjr profession, but it is ant 
added misfortune to the actor that public fevour is frequently given to the backed-up impostor, simply because 
the impostor is more oflien before the public than modest merit This is true of actors, and doubly and trebly 
true of actresses. 
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It is a plain fact that the press does not now bestow that unstinted praise on new plays which was the 
fiile some time ago. Managers and authors are, therefore, hard put to it to produce the necessary string of 
puffs in their advertisements. It requires great care now so to winnow a hostile notice as to glean a 
£ivourable criticism from it, and so it is with little astonisnment that we observe managers and authors 
becoming their own critics. Perhaps the heighth of impudence (to use no stronger word) in this respect is 
achieved by Mr. Rice, at Covent Garden, who, having been universally condemned as Shylock, advertises that 
the press declares him to be the greatest Shylock since Edmund Kean. The author of Clytie was reduced, as 
we said last month, to quote in his favour the Sporting Lifcy and the lessees of the Criterion, having produced 
a dull extravaganza, advertise with triumph an enthusiastic certificate of its merit from " A Provincial 
Manager.'' We do not look for excessive refinement of feeling from the run of managers, but, at all events, 
there is, or has been, an impression that dramatic authors were gentlemen of taste and self respect, and were 
liot likely to condescend to the practices of Holloway and Page Woodcock. And yet Mr. Tom Taylor has 
shown us that an author can, in his anxiety to make the public swallow his pills, or rather his 
play, lower himself to write to the papers and puff his wares. Mr. Tom Taylor has written 
a new historical play, Anne Boieyn, which, on the first night, was considered by the critics to be very 
long and veiy dull, and they criticised accordingly. Mr. Taylor takes counsel with himself, and cuts off an 
act. This being done, he writes to say that from his observation the public seems to like Anne Boleyn, and that 
he wishes to announce to " semi-suburban " audiences, who prefer early hours, that the play is over by eleven 
o'clock. To perfect his case, he should have added a list of the omnibuses, black, white and brown, that pass 
the top of the Haymarket. For our own part, although we did not see the play on the first night, it seemed, on 
our visit, as long and as dull as if no act had been cut off The theatre was feirly full, the audience patient 
and apparently interested, and we wondered who the people were that could find an evening's amusement in 
this episodical and verbose stirring up of the dry bones of history. We see Anne Boleyn before she is married 
to the king. We see her, in the second act, a happy queen, giving shelter to hunted gospellers ; and this act 
doses effectively with Miss Neilson kissing the " Five Books of Moses in English." tVe see her again as a 
n^lected queen, and lastly we take leave of her in the Tower, as she is looking out of the window at her friends 
having their heads cut off. The impression lefl is of a series of tableaux vivants, the only connected interest 
being caused by two conspirators, who walk on the stage in each act, and hold a dialogue until it is time for 
Anne Boleyn to appear. The inference. from this and other historical plays laid down on rigid lines is that 
history is a good servant but a bad mistress. An historical play, where a fictitious hero and heroine, occupy 
die main story, and historical persons and facts fill up the details, is more amusing and dramatic than a play in 
which everybody, including the chief personages, is taken from life. Probably the latter, if well done, 
is of a higher dasS; and better suited to the doset than the former ; but then dramatic works are 
supposed to be written for representation. 73i^ Gascon, at the Olympic, which may be loosely called an 
historical play, supplies the exact opposite of Anne Boleyn. It is not in the least degree accurate^ and yet, on 
Ae whole, lively and interesting. The author, and afler him, the adapter, takes the most terrible liberties 
with history, but the fictitious characters introduced carry on a plot of some sort to a fairly successful end, 
Mary Stuart and Chastekrd are both introduced, but the worn out story of their love is luckily made 
subordinate to the adventures of a Gascon, to whom the author, or adapter, in defiance of facts, gives the love and 
hand of Maiy CarmichaeL Mr. Henry Neville rattles through the part of the Gascon with appropriate veradty, 
and Mrs. Rousby, who has been superseded in the Tom Taylorian drama by Miss Neilson, is Mary Stuart 
The play, which is of the Duk£s MoUo order, is splendidly put on the stage, and deserves success, as a good 
specimen of its kind 

A Mr. Burnett has been rash enough to adapt Bleak House to the stage, for the Globe Theatre. The 
result is enough to make the hair of a lover of " the unities" stand on end. There are five scenes to the first 
act, and we are taken from London to Lincolnshire and back in a breath. The adapter has endeavoured to 
centre the interests on Jo, the crossing sweeper, and Lady Dedlock. Numbers of the characters in the book 
have been, of course, omitted, wMlst a few are introduced merely to appear and disappear like the figures in a 
magic lantern. Mr. Chadband is introduced in a scene of the second act, delivers a discourse entirely foreign 
to the business of the scene, and vanishes, to be seen no more. It may be assumed that in any given 
audience there are many who have never read Bleak House, and it would be interesting to ascertain the exact 
hnpression produced on their minds by the present adaptation, which opens with the inquest on Mr. " Nemo," 
which aboimds in allusions to persons and matters not in the drama, in which a ghost is constantly talked about 
but never produced, which, in short, like eternity, begins and ends nowhere. It is possible thaty^, as this 
adaptation is called, is produced for the purpose of e^Siibiting Miss Jennie Lee as the little crossing sweeper. 
This is certainly, in some respects, a remarkable piece of acting. The dirty face and ragged dothes, the lurch 
and Kmp, the hunted, scared look of the boy, are all admirably assumed by Miss Lee, who reveals her sex only 
in the mistake of wearing the golden, fuzzy wig of burlesque. She gives the hoarse accent of the London 
street boy to the life, but fails where she has to exhibit great pathos. If she could only borrow Miss 
Foote's exquisite art, her own talent would suffice for the rest Neverthdess, as it is, it is a fine performance, 
and is almost, we cannot say quite, an inducement to the playgoer to sit out this dreary adaptation of 
Bkak House. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

Problems received with thanks from J. N. K., A. C. Pearson, 
R. W. Johnson, C. R. Baxter, C. Callander, T. W. Martin- 
dale, G. J. Slater, J. W. Abbott, W. Coates, and others. 

E. J. Aston. — ^The two mover shows considerable improve- 
ment, and we are happv to publish it, adding, as you will see, a 
Pawn to relieve the White King of the check of the opposing 
Rook, the condition in which it appears in your position. 

W. N. (St Neots). — We scarcely call your remarks on No. 
757 a review of the problem. What do you think yourself? 
The other matter has our attention. 

C. W. (Kirkee). — Many thanks for the batch of problems, 
and th^ kind remembrance of us implied in their dispatch. 

W. Clark (Barnaul). — Your last kind communication has 
come safely to hand, and is a most welcome arrival 

T. W. Martindale. — ^Your favour, per Mr. Bull, of Detroit, 
has duly reached us, for which we are extremely obliged. 

T. P. B. (Detroit). — Accept our best thanks for the problems. 
Kindly inform us if they have been published before. The game 
is interesting, and shall have early insertion. 

J. T. C. (Wotton). — We have asked several of our friends 
to play you a match by correspondence, but have not succeeded 
in securing an adversary for you. Perhaps this notice may elicit 
a response from some of our correspondents ; if so, we shall 
x)mmunicate with you through the post. 

W. C. (Cheltenham).— The book shall be forwarded to you 
in the course of a few days. Thanks for the problem. 

C. C. D. (Newcastle). — Much obliged for the report ; you 
will see we have availed ourselves of it. 

E. A. (Shepherd's Bush). — The problem seems all right now, 
and if it prove so upon further examination it shall appear next 
month. 

Conrad Bayer. — We have complied with your request, and 
shall be very glad to hear from you, as promised. 



WHIST. 

P. — A leads when it is B's turn. The adversary calls from 
B a Spade. He has a Spade but leads a Club. What is the 
penalty ? It is said that this is a revoke. Besides this, B did 
revoke. If the first be a revoke can the penalty for two revokes 
be taken 7—Ans. There are two revokes (i) for not leading the 
Spade, and (1) the revoke ordinary. A and B must pay for 
the two revokes. 

P. P.-— If you have Ace, Queen, 7 of trumps, and you are 
2nd player, and want two tricks, and a plain suit is led, of which 
you have none, we should have thought it difficult to avoid 
getting two tricks, but you need only get one by playing the Ace 
or the Queen. Why not reason for yourself, with the cards 
before you ? If you put on the 7 how can you help getting 
two tricks ? 

A. B. C— With King, Queen, 3, 2 of trumps, what is the 
right lead 1—Ans. The 2. 
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W. K. S. — If you finesse Queen, having Ace, Queen, and two 
other trumps, and the Queen wins, you must play the Ace. If 
you lead the small one,, in whose hand is your partner to place 
the Ace ? No one can have it but the now last player. Partner 
is certain to finesse, and a trick will probably be lost by your 
cleverness. We cannot see any benefit by your line of play, but 
certain loss. 

R. H. R. M. (Toronto).— We answered your question in our 
December number. 

C. J. C. — The subject of noise and wrangling at Whist is so 
distasteful, and we have written on it so frequently, and without 
effect, that we are obliged to give it up in despair. We fully 
sympathize with you ; we seldom play because it is impossible 
to do so without being made uncomfortable, and it is with feel- 
ings of pain and humiliation that we witness, day by day, con- 
duct that is reprobated by every right thinking man. Until 
men can be induced to examine their own conduct there is no 
prospect of a reform. Some of the worst specimens would not 
hurt a worm, but as to any one's feelings being hurt, why they 
cannot believe that one possesses anything of the sort, and as to 
a headache, we presume they do not know what that is. 

Lex. — A revoke. 

P. E. W.— Will write by Post 

T. S. R. — It is contrary to custom. 



PIQUET. 

B. R. — If dealer gives you 14 cards there must be a fresh 
deal. 



ECARTE. 

Max. — (i). In giving cards, if the dealer exposes one of the 
adversaries cards he can demand another card in the stead of 
the one exposed. Cavendish will please note this point for his 
2nd edition, for, notwithstanding his laws on the subject of 
dealing are elaborate, he does not seem to touch the point as 
to what is to be done after the non-dealer has seen his cards. 
(2). There is no penalty for the dealer exposing one of his 
own cards. (3). If in the original deal one of the non-dealer's 
cards are exposed, he may call a fresh deal, but if he has looked 
at his cards there is no penalty. 

Beginner. — You must win a trick if 3rou can. You must 
not put a Knave on a Queen, having King in your hand, and if 
you have none of the suit led you must trump. 

S. D. M. —If two tens appear in one hand the pack must be 
imperfect, and the deal is void. The turned up King cannot be 
counted. If you had looked at the back of the cards you would 
probably have found that the second ten belonged to the other 
pack. 

24. C. T.— If you say "How many," in Ecart^ language 
that means, ** I give," and you cannot retract; you must give the 
cards asked for. The cutter of the highest card deals. The 
Ace retains its Ecart^ rank. Why should the rank of Ecartd 
cards be governed by Whist laws ? 




"A UTTLE BIT OF MORPHY." 



The Westminster Papers. 



1ST APRIL 1876. 



OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY.— No. 2. MR. J. H. BLACKBURNE. 

When or where Mr. Blaickbume first began to tread this earthly ball is, we hope, of little consequence here ; 
we are concerned only with his advent and career in our little world of Chess. - That such is the case is a 
fortunate circumstance, because it is certain that if we professed to know anything of the early life of our hero 
the intelligent reader could detect our self-consciousness of ignorance in the first paragraph, and would, probably 
enough, thereafter deride our affectation of knowledge. Mr, Blackbume's first appearance in the Chess world 
occurred in Manchester, where, in the'year 1861, he had obtamed a local reputation for skill in the game, by 
defeating some of the best known players pf that city, and in 1862 he came to London to fight for his own 
hand in the tournament organized l^ the British Chess Association, in the summer of that year. ^ In the 
general me/S^ he failed to make his mark, hut he secured a world-wide &me, and probably determined hb future 
destiny, by rivalling Paulsen in blindfold play. Mr. Blackbume's record since that period is to be found in the 
chronicles of the game at home and abroad. As a blindfold player he is sui generis. He plays with more ease 
and apparent freedom from effort than any other practitioner we have seen, and in the quality known by the 
term brilliancy he excels them all He delights in what he calls , '^ a little bit of Morphy," and in his self- 
gratulatory chuckle, as he explains such a combination to an admiring gallery, our artist has caught him to the 
life. 

Mr. Blackbume is a professional Chess player, and his manners and beaiihg alike witness that he has never 
long sojourned in places exempt firom public haunt He is zealous in his advocacy of the cause of first-rate 
Chess players, as distinct from the cause pf first-rate Chess, but bis oratorical talent consists not so much in his 
powers of speech, which are feeble, as in his rare capacity for intemiptionf which is iouneasurable. The 
boisterous felicity of hiis cries "to order" is only surpassed by the eloquence of his "hear, hear," or the 
" vigour " of his sibilant dissent He is a fair specimen of those rare men whom exclusive devotion to Chess 
alone produces, and of whom that much-lauded quality has produced too many for Caissa's glory. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty bmgh." 

Thb Divan Tournament, so often referred to as relegated to the limbo of excellent ideas, is at length 
an accomplished fact, and the combatants were brought face to fiu:e on Monday, the 27 th ultimo. There 
has been no event in the Metropolitan Chess World, during the past three years, to compare with this 
Tourney in the genuine interest it has evoked ; and promoted and organized by amateurs, as it has been, 
the amount of the prize fund is a sure indication that there is a strong desire on the part of the great 
body of Chess players to encourage first class play. The principal conditions of the Tourney are briefly 
as follow : — 

I. No Entrance Fee will be required, but only such competitors as are approved by the Committee 
shall be allowed to take part in the Tourney. 

3. Each competitor shall play two games with every other competitor, the move alternating, and 
tiiat in die first game to be decided by lot Drawn games to count a half to each player. 

3. Each competitor shall play three games in each week, viz. : on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
Any pair may, by mutual consent, arrange to play on Mondays, at the City of London Chess 
Club, 74 Ludgate Hill, from 5.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. The play on Thursday and Saturday to 
be invariably at Simpson's Divan, loi Strand, from 3 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 
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There are other regulations, providing for adjournments and leave of absence to players in cases [ot 
emergency, but these we think have more interest for the competitors than for the public. ^"^ 

Eight players have entered the lists, viz. : Messrs. Blackbume, Jansens, Macdonnell, Martin, Minchin^ 
Potter, Wisker and Zukertort, and they have been paired as follows : — 



^ Znkertort 
^^ Blackbume 
^7 Potter . 
\yi' Minchin. 

y Znkertort 
2^ Blackbume 
<j^ Potter 
2^ HaodonneU 



\ Znkertort 

^ Potter . 

{^JiaC^onnell 



FIRST ROUND. 
27th and SOth March. 



V. 
V. 

V. 

V. 



SECOND ROUND. 
iBt and Srd April. 



V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 



JanBens. 
Martin. 
Maodonnel 
Wisker. 



Martin. 
Jansens. 
Wisker. 
Minohin. 




FOURTH ROUND. 
lOtb and 18th April. 



—Jf Zukertort . v. . . Potter. 

/ Blackbume . . v. , , Minchin. 

/ Macdonnell • . v. • . Jansena. 

,,WfsV>y, " ■ 



FIFTH ROUND, 
15th and 17th April 
Znkertort • v. • • 

Blackbume . . v. . , 
Potter • . . v. • . 
Minohin s . v. • . 



o 



MaodonneU. 
. WiiVar,^ 
Janaena. 



THIRD ROUND. 
6th and 8th April. 



Blackbume. A 

. m^^ crp 

M Jansena y 

SEVENTH ROUND. 

24th and 27th April 

Zukertort • • v. . • 

Blackbume • • r. . . 

Macdonnell • • t\ . . 

Wisker . . • 1;. • • 



SIXTH ROUND. 
20th and 22nd April. 
Zukertort . • v. • . 
Blackbume . . v. . • 
Potter ..•!;.,, 
Minchin . . . r. • • 



Macdonnell. BTZ) 



Jansens. 



Minchin. 
Potter. 
Martin 
Jansens. 



The Prize Fund has been considerably augmented in the course of the month, through the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Greenhough, and the Subscription List is now as follows : — 



ANONYMOUS ... 


... 


11 11 


0. J. LEAF, ESQ. 


... 


6 6 


J. ECCLES, ESQ. 




6 


DIVAN COMPANY 


... ... . 


6 


AMTOUa 


..'. 


4 


— SAMPSON, ESQ. 


... ... . 


2 2 


J. RABBETH, ESQ. 


... ••■ . 


2 2 


J. P. GASTINEAU, 


ESQ 


2 2 


DB. ELAM 


... ... ^ 


2 2 


— CLARKE, ESQ. 


... ... 


110 


W. B. LEAF, ESQ. 


... 


110 



G. H. LEAF, ESQ. 

W. LEAF, ESQ. 

R. B. DAVTES, ESQ. ... 

S. GREENHOUGH, ESQ. 

WESTMINSTER PAPERS 

— JOHNSON, ESQ. 

— MADLE, ESQ. 

— GRAHAM, ESQ. 



Total 



10 
10 
6 



Ml 16 

This fund will be increased to at least £$0^ and will be distributed in three prizes, viz. : — First prize £2$ ; 
Second prize £1$ j Third prize ;^io. 

As we have already intimated, the play commenced on the 27th ultimo, and it resulted in Messrs. 
Zukertort, Blackbume, Potter and Minchin scoring the honours of the occasion. The most stoutly con- 
tested games were those between Messrs. Macdonnell and Potter, and Messrs. Minchin and Wisker. 
Herr Zukertort gained an easy victory in something under two hours, and Mr. Blackbume, although his 
game with Major Martin extended to forty-two moves, did not occupy much time. The game between 
Mr. Wisker arid Mr. Minchin was sensational in its termination, for the first-named player, in reply to a 
check, obliged Mr. Minchin by moving his King to a square that enabled that gentleman to mate him 
on the move. At the hour we went to press the score stood — ^Zukertort 4, beating Jansen o, and Major 
Martin o, Blackbume r. His second game with Major Martin was adjourned, by consent, to fulfil a professional 
engagement at Derby. Potter and Macdonnell i each, Minchin i J, Wisker \ ; Macdoimell beat Minchin i. 
We did not hear the result of the game between Wisker and Potter, but when we saw it Potter had the best 
of it. 

If it is only fitting that those who are first in fray should be first in feast also, whatever moral there lurks 
in the musty old proverb is pointed in the career of the City of London Chess Club. Its members have 
earned a world-wide repute for two good old British qualities — prowess in war and brotherhood in peace. 
They have more than once displayed their force in the " brave squares of battle," and their annual festival 
has long been considered an oasis in the desert of Chess controversy, where the most factious of adversaries 
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may safely meet. On these occasions lance and armour have been set aside, and the business of the hour is 
the pleasure to be extracted from it. The festival of the present year was held at the new rooms of the club, 
74 Ludgate Hill, on the 14th ultimo, imder the presidency of Mr. A. J. Manning, and it was attended .by 
upwards of seventy members, including most of the leading metropolitan players and amateurs of the game. 
After dinner, which was excellently served, and due honours having been rendered to the usual loyal toasts, 
the President proposed the toast of the evening, " Success to the City of London Chess Club." He ascribed 
its prosperity to the members' sincere regard for the game, and the pleasure they found in its practise. 
Mr. Potter responded in suitable terms, and before sitting down proposed the health of their late President 
Mr. Down, whose labours he described as largely instrumental to the success of the club during his term of 
office. Mr. Down responded, amid hearty cheers. Mr. Webber then proposed the health of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Howard, whose response was followed by Mr. Sutton, provoking the speech of the evening from Mr. F. S. 
Walker, by the suggestive terms in which he proposed that gentleman's health. The matter of Mr. Walker's 
speech could be easily conveyed to our readers, for he spoke with more than ordinary force, but the manner of 
the speaker is, we frankly admit, entirely beyond our powers of narration. His references to the recent 
secession of Herr Steinitz and his scanty following, a secession that might be either " momentous " or 
" momenta^," he declined to determine which, were greeted with roars of laughter, and his statement that 
the prosperity of the City of London Club depended upon the goodwill of no individual Chess player or 
section of Chess players, was endorsed by the assemblage with prolonged applause. The toast of " The Chess 
Press " was proposed by Mr. Rabbeth, who coupled with it the names of Mr. Duflfy, of the Westminster 
Papers, and M. Delannoy, of La Strat^e, and expressed his great regret that illness had prevented the 
attendance of Mr. Wormald, of the Illustrated London News, Mr. Duflfy returned thanks in the briefest 
terms, and M. Delannoy then delivered the following speech : — 

" The Press, Gentlemen, is the mirror of Intelligence and Genius, it reflects their worth, and, I dare say, 
it multiplies them. That of Chess does yet better. By scientific analysis it adds something to the brilliancy 
of fine conceptions, by judicious praise it stimulates the efforts of the masters, preserves amongst them a noble 
spirit of emulation, which creates prodigies and contributes powerfully to progress. In short, it keeps among 
all the members of our femily those precious feelings of sympathy which are our pride and our joy. Let us 
then thank it for such a deal of good It is to the Chess Press, and especially to the kind remarks of the 
writers of the Westminster Papers and of the Illtistrfted London NewSy that I owe the favour of not being 
entirely unknown to you ; it is to them that I owe my introduction to your honourable President and my 
invitation to this feast, a ^t which I consider as one of the loveliest events of my life. Permit me, also^ to profit 
by this opportunity to present the amateurs of Chess in London my gratitude for their gracious receptionj 
and to express it by shouting a cry which, I am sure, will be warmly greeted, loudly echoed, and will 
resound like a report of the Woolwidi Infant : — Old England for ever 1 Hurrah ! ! " 

M. Delannoy's speech, which was delivered with eloquent fervour, was received with loud cheers: 
The President then proposed the health of Mr. Mossop, his guest, and, as he believed, a welcome one to 
the members of the Ci^ of London Chess Club. Mr. Mossop's rising appeared to be the signal for a 
vigorous hiss from. Messrs. Wisker and Blackbume, and from these persons only. The impertinence-^ 
the mildest term we can devise to apply to such conduct — was speedily rebuked by the applause of the 
members, and, in the result, it only served to draw upon the offenders a still more vigorous rebuke from 
the tongue of Mr. Mossop. We do not like to dwell upon this part of the evening's proceedings, and 
we sh9uld not have obtruded it upon public notice if Mr. Wisker had not already done so in his own 
Chess column. The " vigorous hiss " is there chronicled, but nothing is said of the " vigorous " condemnation, 
and there is the additional insincerity — another euphemism — that the "hiss'' is made to app<?ar the 
consequence of Mr. Mossop's remarks, instead of the cause. We repeat we are not responsible for 
bringing this matter before the public, but Mr. Wisker may rest assured that we shall speak at large upon 
the subject if such a course is provoked by any further display of insincerity. It was fortunately 
late in the evening (midnight) when this unpleasant interruption occurred, so that the harmony of the 
meeting was little disturbed by it, indeed the ''comic song" period had already arrived. The last toast 
was the health of Mr. Gastineau, whose genial presence and hearty manner af once, restored the company 
to good humour. In the early part of the proceedings Messrs. Bradley, Holmes, Fisher, and Pilleaa 
delighted the members with their capital glee singing, and Mr. Smith's ''Tom Bowling" and Mr. Forrestei's 
" vSlage Blacksmith " contributed largely to the enjoyment of the evening. 

The "Collection of English Chess Problems," edited by Messrs. W. T. and James Pierce, was issued from the 
press in the early part of the past month. We hope, and are inclined to believe, that the success of the work is 
assured in this country, for in conception and execution it is one in every way worthy of British Chess Problem 
art We purpose noticing the work at length next month, but in the meantime we may say that our examinatioa 
of it, so fiir as it has proceeded, induces us to cordially recommend it to every student of problems. 

Messrs. Pascoe Fenwick, of Gravesend, H. W. Kirby, of Northfleet, and W. J. King, of Gravesend, have 
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consented to act as a committee to carry out the arrangements for a Chess contest, to take place at Gravesend 
early in the present month. Intending competitors should address Mr. W. J. King, Berkely Crescent, 
Gravesend, who will furnish full particulars of the tourney. It may not be out of place to express a wish that 
Mr. King had furnished the particulars to us. We make the foregoing announcement on the authority of Mr. 
Thomas Bevan, of Gravesend, and we have pleasure in doing so, but we have no knowledge of the object or 
conditions of the proposed contest. 

The West-end Chess Club having recovered from the " momentous " delirium to which it has been 
recently subjected, pursues the even tenour of its way. That is to say, even the tourney has been brought to 
a conclusion, and it resulted in Dr. Ballard winning the first prize, and Mr. Sonneborne the second. 

The youthful Chess players of our Universities have this year accepted the hospitalities of the West-end 
Chess Club, and the committee of that association has engaged rooms at the Freemasons' Tavern for the 
occasion of the match. Every transaction in which that club is engaged appears to be, as if of course, a 
close secret until revealed in the columns of the Field, For all that it has leaked out that the match between 
the Chess players of Oxford and Cambridge will be played on the 5th inst., and that the hat has been shaken 
so vigorously that the patrons of the occasion are enabled to engage rooms at the Freemasons' Tavern for the 
accommodation of the players. It has also transpired (" promiscuous hke," of course) that each University 
will be represented by seven champions, and that they will set upon each other at one o'clock ia the afternoon 
of the before-mentioned 5th of April, and play until the " banquet waits." At that auspicious moment Herr 
Wilhelm Steinitz, of Prague, will settle the matter for the University champions by quite impartially deciding 
who ought to lose and who ought to win. '* This," as Mr. Macdonnell says sometimes, " is indeed Chess ! " 

The Junior Cambridge Annual Tournament has come to a close. The first prize was won by Mr. J. T. C. 
Chatto, whilst Messrs. Gunston (St. John's), Reade (King's), tied for second. The ties will be played oflf next 
term. The prize was presented by Mr. F. H. Neville, of Sidney College. 

In Scotland some University Chess players have been playing a match, and, according to the Glasgow 
Weekly News^ this is the way they played it : — 



match were that three games were to be played if time 
permitted. The result was a draw, the scores being aa 
follows : — 



UNIVERSITY. 




NON-UNlVEHSriT. 




Mr. Brown 


.. 1 


Mr. Miller 


2 


Dr. Dongan 


.. 


Mr. Moffat 


1 


Mr. A. 8. Drnmmond . 


.. 1 


Mr. A. K. Mnrray 


2 


Mr. J. Drnmmond 


.. 2 


Mr. Raphael 





Mr. Kemp «.• 


.. 1 


Mr.Tait 


. 2 


Dr. Lawrie 


.. 


Mr. Beckett 


8 


Dr. Peace 


.. 1 


Mr.Moodie 


2 


Mr. J. 6. BusseU 


.. 2 


Mr. J. Stewart 


1 


Mr. A. A. Tennant 


.. 2 


Mr. Stockley 


. 


Mr. Thomson 


.. 8 


Mr.M'Gibbon 


. 


Total 


18 


Total 


18 



A Chess' match was played on Monday in the Glasgow 
Western Chess Club, Regent Hotel, between the UnlTersity 
and non.Uniyeraity players. The match was arranged for 
12 pairs of players, but only 10 pairs took part in it. It had 
been generally believed that the non-Unirersity team was the 
stronger of the two, and the result of the match was there.* 
fore the more unexpected. We belieye, however, that owing 
to several of the players having failed to come forward, some 
of the pairs were nneqaally matched. The play generally, 
lor so yonng a olnb, was very good, and several of the more 
doeely-contested games were watched with eager interest. 
Bach matches mnat do much to stimulate the love of Chess 
and make the game more widely known ; and after the success 
of last night's match, it is to be hoped a similar meeting will 
soon be arranged. Considerable interest in the event was 
manifested by a good attendance of visitors, among whom 
were some well-known Chess-players. The conditions of the 

The Chess Player^ Chronicle has this month an excellent article upon the subject of " Luck in Chess/' some 
humourous verses entitled " The Gude Wife on Chess," and the lively Chess gossip of a London correspondent, 
who veils his identity under the pseudonym of " A Looker On," besides the usual complement of games and 
problems. We can inform " A Looker On " that the amateur philologists of the West-end Chess Club'devised 
the soubriquet of Riesenschnantze — which they declare means Iron-jaw — to express their secret opinions of a 
very eminent member of that association. 

In America very general regret prevails that the negotiations for a match between Captain Mackenzie and 
Mr. Mason came to an untimely end. The difference was a small one from a Chess player's point of view, 
the choice of ground for battle, but we think — with all humihty be it said, for Mr. Mason is a man of mettle — 
that the younger player should have given way. P^ul Morphy travelled to Europe to prove his claims to the 
champion's " round and top* of sovereignty ; " it would have been no degradation to Mr. Mason to journey 
from Second Avenue to Third in a similar enterprise. The failure of the negotiations referred to is, however, 
of small consequence, inasmuch as both players must meet at Philadelphia next summer, now that the success 
of the Centennial tournament appears certain and assured. The American Chess Association, represented by 
General Congdon, appears to have failed in securing the suffrages of the general body of Chess players in the 
States, and having the good sense to recognise the unpleasant fact before recognition became useless, the 
officers have resigned, and have transferred to the Philadelphia Chess Club all the responsibilities incident to 
the proposed international tourney. The members of that powerful and influential club have taken the matter 
in hand with characteristic energy, and already the prize fund is expected to reach the sum of five thousand 
dollars. We hope next month to be in possession of the programme of the tourney. 
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AT THE RINK. 



A FIG for your Science ! your Art I detest ! 
And learning's as stupid a bore as the rest I 
Where pretty sparks dash on in flashes of &shion 
I think I can hold up my head with the best 

Of course I can skate, and just now it's the thing 
To sweep round a Rink like a hawk on the wing ; 
And no one is hurt if you venttu-e to flirt 
With sirens who angle for flats with a ring. 

Well, Saturday last, with the air of a swell 

Who knew he looked killing, and meant it as well. 

According to wont^ I shewed at the haunt, 

Where, wheels under heels, there reels many a belle. 

A lout knelt before me, and furnished my feet 
With prim polished sandals, four-rollered and fleet. 
Then, a beau, like an arrow, shot after a sparrow, 
I flew toward the fair one I proposed to meet 

She smiled as she passed me, and, ne'er looking back, 
Instinctively knew I had turned on her track. 
But, swift as I sped, she kept just a-head. 
Like Zephyr eluding Apollo's attack. 

If I swerved to the right or the left, with a spurt. 
Her Balmorals instantly flashed from her skirt, 
And, keeping her lead, with will-o'-wisp speed. 
She flitted and flouted me, ever alert. 

I own that I swore as I tried it once more, 
And heard a low laugh when I failed as before. 
Such scorn ill beflt a bit of a chit. 
Whom a flip of my finger would fell to the floor. 



At last I o'erhauled her, and whispered a word, 
Intoned by the tempest of passion she stirred. 
She spun like a top, and 'ere I could stop. 
Was whisking behind me, away like a bird. 

Of course 'twas an accident 1 (such things befall 
The kindly or cruel, the great or the small) ; 
But something she muttered, a something bright flut- 
tered, 
And, lo ! I'd entangled my feet in her shawL 

Was it ever your lot, by a freak of the Fates, 
To catch without warning a cropper on skates? 
If so you can tell what I felt as I fell. 
And struck the hard earth with the softest of pates. 

A swarm of mosquitoes seemed hived in my brain. 
When, wakened to woe, and half conscious again. 
Then dimly I saw, with wonder and awe, * 
A stalwart young captain was soothing my pain. 

" I fear you are hurt, sir," he presently said, 
" My wife is so sorry I she thought you were dead ! 
But a man is not killed every time he is spilled. 
And you've not cooked the goose on which gentles 
arc fed." 

A mischievous twinkle lurked bright in his eye, 
Smiles lighted men's faces and women looked sly. 
I caught a brief glimpse of that mother of imps, 
And thought through her fright I could triumph espy. 

Her captain assisting, I rose to my feet : 

Jokes, titters, and hisses suggested retreat. 

And as from the Rink I hastened to slink. 

He whispered, " Remember, the next time you meet** 

ROBERT B. HOLT. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 765, by D. W. Clarx. — " Simple, and containing un- 
pardonable duids," W. Nash. — ** Would be commendable were 
It not for the bad dual (amounting to a second solution) on 
White's 2nd move," H. J. C. AncQrews. — "This jproblem is, 
without doubt, incorrect The dual is too bad to pass, ^ S. H. T. — 
" Easy, with a bad dual, which almost amounts to a second solu- 
tion, as Black has only one defence to.White's first move," R. W. 
Johnson.— "Neat, but not difficult," H. J. S.— "Easy, and un- 
mteresting. Black having but one effective move to start with," 
W. J. N. Brown. 

No. 766. by C. W., of Sunbury— "Weak," W. Nash.— 
^' Very pretty, in main variation. With a less obviouis first move 
this would have been good ; as it stands it is rather weak and 
easy," H. J. C. Andrews. — " Symmetrical and pretty, but very 
eas^. The minor variation has a bad dual,"S. H. T. — " The main 
vanation is very pretty, but the threatened check, by the Rook, 



shows that no time is to be lost in preliminaries," R. W. John- 

i,** J. H. S.— " Ingenious and 



son. — " Clever, but rather obvious,'^ 



pretty, although commencing with checks," W. J. N, Brown. 

No. 767, by A. P. Barnes. — " Very easy, and without varia^- 
tion," W. Nash.—" Cooked," H. J. C. Andrews,—" Two sola. 
tions,"S. H. T.—" Has three solutions," R. W.Johnson.— "It 
is evident that the Kt moves first. The second and third moves 
are ingenious," J. H. S.— " Three solutions," W. J. N. Brovm* 

No. 768, by Wm. Coaxes.-" I hardly think this can be 
correct, but if the intention is i Kt takes B double ch, it is quite 
unworthy of its talented composer," W. Nash. — " If correct, aa 
attractive oosition ; the solution, however, does not realize ex* 
pectation," H. J. C. Andrews. — " Is also wrong. For alttt 
first two moves White can proceed in a variety of ways," S. H. T. 
— " Uninteresting. I fancy I have not hit me composer's solu- 
tion, but ' another way.' Though I can find no other, Q to Kt 3 
takes, and some others will almost answer," R. W. Jonnsonw-^ 
" Unworthy of the author," J. H. S.— " The first move is some- 
iiHiat obvious, and the problem altogether not up to the com- 
poser's stands^" W. J. N. Brown. 
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No. 769, by J. W. Abbott. — "Trivial; half the variations 
contain duals," W. Nash.— '* Good," H. J. C. Andrews.— 
•* Neat, but is afflicted with very had duals," S. H. T. — " A fair 
problem," R. W. Johnson.— " Of average merit," J. H. 8.— 
" Easy ; but seems to me to be elegant, and free from duals or 
any other flaw," J. P. Taylor.—" Obvious at a glance," W. J. 
K. Brown. 

No. 770, by E. J. Aston. — "Simple, and not free from 
duals,*' W. Nash.— "A promising debut," H. J. C. Andrews. 
—"Rather weak," S. H. T.— "Good and correct," R. W. 
Johnson.— "Not well constructed," J. H. S.- *' Is not this, 
though good, unusually barren of variety?" J. P. Taylor. — 
•* Another easy one," W, J. N. Biown. 

No. 771, by C. R. Baxter. — "A fair problem, but troubled 
-with duals," W. Nash.— "Very fair," H.J. C. Andrews.— 
"Easy," S. H. T.—" Pretty, but easy," R. W. Johnson.— 
*'Fair," J. II. S. — "This seems fair, and without any flaws, 
that I can discover," J. P. Taylor.— " Mediocre," W. J. N. 
Brown. 

No. 772, by T. M. Brown. — " Very good and correct," W. 
Nash.— ''Ingenious," H. J. C. Andrews.-" The solutionis very 
neat and very easy," S. H. T.— " Has three solutions," R. W. 
Johnson.—" Nothing remarkable," J. H. S.— " Would not I Q 
to Kt 4 ch, cook itP'^^J. P. Taylor.—" Three solutions. WanU 
a Black P on K R 4 and a White P on K R 4 to make it 
perfect," W. J. N. Brown. 

No. 773, by C. Callander.— " A capital problem," W. 
Nash. — " A beauty, by far the best two mover in the number," 
H.J. C.Ahdrews.— " Very good," S. H. T.—" Very elegant, 
and well constructed ; next in merit to 777»" R- W. Johnson. — 
"Good," J. H. S. — "Duals seem to be skilfully avoided, and 
Q to comer, though hackneyed for first move, is newer as second ; 
aiso this is not on block system. There is plenty of variety, 
and the only fault I can see is want of freedom for the poor Black 
King," J. P. Taylor.— "Pretty, but simple," W. J. N. Brown. 



No. 774, by T. W. Martindale. — " Very ingenious and 
pleasing," W. Nash. — "Two movers, with the Black King on 
the board line, are seldom up to much. The present is a clever 
exception to this rule," H. J. C. Andrews.— "The R at Kt 8 
keeps the secret very badly. Otherwise fair," S. H. T.— " Fair," 



R. W. Johnson. — "Badly constructed, as there are a number of 
unnecessary pieces in each variation," J. H. S. — "Not difficult, 
and BUck is weak, but otherwise a most beautiful problem, rich 
in variety, and apparently free from any flaw," J. P. Taylor. — 
" Passable," W. J. N. Brown. 

No. 775, by A. Cyril Pearson.— "Exceedingly neat and 
prettv," W. Nash. — " A perfect specimen of finidied construc- 
tion,*^ H. J. C. Andrews.— " A pretty little stratagem," S. H. T. 
— • ' Pretty and good," R. W. Johnson.—" Easy, but interesting," 
J. H. S. — " The first variation is charming, but altogether it 
seems to me hardly up to the Rev. gentleman's deservedly high 
repute. Also could not the Kt on K sq be taken ofl", and a P on 
K and put on with advantage," J. P. Taylor. — " A fair problem, 
with, however, rather an obvious first move," W. J. N. Brown. 

No. 776, by J. Pierce.—" Unsound," W. Nash.—" Simple 
as they may look, the first move is tmusually puzzling," H. J. C. 
Andrews. — "This, next to 777, is perhaps the best of the two 
movers. Construction is good, and solution interesting," S. H. T. 
— "A pair with the preceding," R. W. Johnson. — " One of the 
most diflicult of the two movers," J. H. S. — " First variation 
very ele^nt, and of great purity ; also the second. Altogether 
I like this much," J. F. Taylor. — " Two solutions. The second 
solution can be stopped by adding a B P on Q Kt 2," W. J. N, 
Brown. 

No. 777, by George T. Slater.—" A beautiful problem, 
the best in the number,**^ W. Nash. — "Remarkable for duals, 
which might have been avoided without detriment to the pro- 
blem," H. J. C. Andrews. — " By far the best on the page, in my 
opinion," S. H. T. — "An excellent problem, the best of the 
two movers," R. W. Johnson. — "As difficult, though not so neat, 
fs 776," J. H. S. — " This, though lookii^ crowded and ugly, with 
its two pairs of doubled Black Pawns, is still a wondcifiil posi- 
tion, and to me was not easy to solve. An apparent solution by 
B to B 8 (only to be stopped by R to B 2) will, I fancy, be sent 
you by some of your correspondents," J. P. Taylor. — " Good and 
perfectly correct. Two otner solutions being cleverly avoided," 
W.J. N.Brown. 



Note. — ^The Solution Tottmey awards will be made next 
month.— Ed. W. P. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No, 766. 

BLACK. 

iBtoKS lKttoKB4 

SBtoK4(a) 2Anglit 
3 Ifates accordingly 

(a) Whiio may also, as Mefisrs. 
Andrews and Thomas point out, 
plfl^ 2 B to R 6, a dual, which is 
practically a socond solution of the 
froblem. 



Ko. 766. 
lQtoKB2oh IK takes Kt 
SQtoQKt2ch 2RtoQ6 
S]tttoK66chS Aught 
4 Q or Kt mates 
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No. 767. 

BLIOX. 

1 Kt to K sq (a) 1 P to K 6 
2BtoBsq iPtoBS 

8KttoKt2 SKtoKS 

4 Kt to B 4 mate 

(a) Messrs. Andrews, Brown, 
Johnson, and Thomas point out 
that White can also play 1 Kt 
to B 2. 



No. 768. 
This Problem has been solved hy 
all our correspondents by 1 Kt takes 
B doable check, Jkc. We withhold 
the author s solution until we hare 
had an opportonitgr of oommxmica- 
tingwith nim. 



No. 769. 
wain. moK. 

1 BtoKS 

No. 770. 
1 BtakesPatKtff 

No. 771. 
1 BtoK7 

No. 772. 

1 QtoQKt2 

Messrs. Johnson, Brown and Taj- 
lor show also 1 Q to Kt 4 ch. 

No. 773. 
1 KttoB7 



No. 774. 

BLACK. 

1 QtoKBS 



No. 776. 
1 Qtot) Et4 

No. 776. 
1 B to Kt 7 

Messrs. Brown, Johnson.'andNarfi 
show also 1 B takes Kt? (place ^a 
Black Pawn at QKt 2). 

No. 777. 
lBtoK7 
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Problem No. 778. — By Conrad Bayir. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. 779.— By F. Healey. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 780,— By W. MssBonH. 

BLACK. 









'^' 



'^B 



No. 781.— By 0. CAI.LAVDBB. 
BLACK. 



'i^^l 




White io play Mid male in three mores. 



White to play and mate in three moTes. 



No. 782.— By J. Pibbcb, Bedford. 

BLACK. 




White to play and mate in four mores. 
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(From Pierce's "Collection of English Chess Problems/') 



Problem No. 783.— By H. J. C. Andrews. 

BLACK. 



^4 
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vU^ 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. 784. — By J. G. Campbell. 

BLACK. 



w ^ 



VA..-:. 

X.. . ■ .j:rM_ 



i 






_ v-j .y.y^. r-'.<r> 



i 



^ v^-^j:^':A _ _ ^ :^.^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 785.— By W. T. PzBSCB. 

BLACK. 



■^M:. 






m 



'^M 









^P'B 



i 



'f'\ 



Wbii^ ^> play and mate in three morea. 
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No. 786.— By J. Mbitzibs. 

BLACK. 



^<^ 



r- 









No. 787.— By P. T. DuTOY. 

BLACK. 



p? ^■'■>'-^ 



<?:-^^;;>?f 






iw^ 









WHXTB. 

White to play and mate in three moTOs. 



WHXTB. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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GAME 157. 
We h»Te the pleaaare this month of com- 
pleting the publication of the lerieB of gamee 
OGBtested in 1868 between Mr. Moiphj and 
Mr. Boden. The following game, hitherto on- 
pnblished, was played between theee eminent 
nutftera^ai Hr. Boden'e Ohambem, in Thaviee 
Ion, on the erening of the 9th Joly 1858. 
The Ber. 8. W. Sarnahaw, to whom we are 
indebted for it, was present on the occasion, 
ind recorded the mores. 



White. 
Mr. BoDSK. 
lPtoK4 
2 Kt to K B 8 
SPtoQ4 

4 B to Q B 4 (a) 

5 Q P takes P (o) 
8 Q takes Q oh 

7 Osstles (e) 

8 Kt takes P 
8 BtoKsq 

]0PtoB4 
UQEttoB8(g) 
12 Kt takes P 

18 P takes B (i) 
UKttoQ2 

15 B takes B oh 

16 Kt to B 8 
17PtakesB 
18BtoB4(m) (B) 

19 K to Kt 2 

80 B takes Kt 

81 B to Q sq 
£8EtoB8 
8SKtoK4 
84KtakesEt 
85PtoKB4 
86EtoK4 

17 B to K Kt sq 

18 P to B 6 (o) 
IBBtoKtT 
lOBtoKtS 
tlBtakesP 
tSBtoBBoh 
l8BtakesPoh 
MBtoBSch 
t5BtoB76h 



Black. 
Mr. MoKPHT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ8 
8 PtoKB4 
4 Q Kt to B 8 
6 Q P takes P 

6 Kt takes Q 

7 P takes P (0 

8 KKttoB8 

9 BtoQ8 

10 B to K 8 

11 Castles (h) 

12 B takes Kt 

13 Kt to Q 2 (k) 

14 BtoB4 

15 Kt takes B 

16 BtakesKt(l)(A) 

17 Kt to Q 5 

18 KttksKBPch 

19 Kt takes B ch 

20 BtoKsq 

21 KttoB8q(n) (G) 

22 KttoKtS 

23 Kt takes B 

24 KtoB2 
26 K to K 3 

26 BtoKBsq 

27 P to K Kt 8 

28 P takes P 

29 BtoB8 

80 BtoB7 

81 B takes P 

82 K to K 2 

83 KtoK8 

84 KtoK8(p) 

85 KtoK8 



Drawn. 

Nona BT J. H. Zuustoet. 

(a) Besides the more in the text, 4 Q P 
tikes P, and 4 Kt to B 3 give to the first 
player the snperior game. I demonstrated 
t^ soondness of the latter move in this 
epsnmg in the iThis BerUner BehacfuseUwng, 
Aagnst and September 1867, and it is 
iflpiofed bj Von der Lasa, in the 5th edition 
•fthe^Handbiioh." 



^O^d by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 

(b) If 4 Q P takesP, White getsa winning 
attack bj 6 Kt takes P. 

(o) The same more was chosen by Lowen. 
thai and Medley, playing in oonsnltation 
against Morpby and Mongredien. The 
" Handbnoh " gives here as the strongest 
combination 6 Kt to Kt 6, 6 Kt to B 3, 6 P 
to Q 5, 6 Kt to K 2, 7 Kt to Q B 3, 7 P to B 
8,8PtoB4, 8BP takes P, 9 K P takes P, 
9 P to K 5, 10 B to Kt 6 ch, 10 B to Q 2, 
11 Kt to K 6. 

(d) If 6 B P takes P, White wins a Pawn, 
with a fine position, by6QtoQ6, 6QtoQ 
2 [6 Q to K 2, 7 B to K Kt 5], 7 Q takes 
KP. 

(e) In the oonsnltation game just men- 
tioned, White played here Kt takes P, which 
moYO is rightly condemned, I think, by 
Snhle and Neamann in the " Neneste, Theorie 
nnd Praads," and instead, proposed 7 P takes 
P. The following conrse seems to me the 
strongest : — 

7Ptake8P 7 P to K 6 

8 Kt to Kt 6 8 B takes P 

9 Castles 9 Kt to K B 8 
10 B to K sq 

and White must win the isolated Pawn. 

(f ) Instead of giving nnqnalified praise to 
everything that Morphy plays, which was the 
cnstom with most of the analysers of his 
games, I may point oat that this move most 
lead to the loss of a Pawn, without any 
recompense in position, whilst 7 B to Q 8 
would preserve Uie nnmerical equality, e.g. 

7BtoQ8 
8 P takes P 
(Necessary to prevent 8 P to B 6.) 

8 B takes P 
9BtoKt8 9KttoK2 
10 B to K sq 10 Q Kt to B 8 

If then 11 Kt toKt 5 11 P to KB 8 

12 Kt to B 7 
(12 Kt to K 6, 12 B takes Kt, 18 B takes B, 
18 Kt to Q 5.) 

12 BtoKBsq 

(g) White shoold play here 11 Kt to Q 2, 
which mnst win the i solated Pawn, e.g. : — 

llKttoQ2 llPtoK6 

12 Q Kt to B 8 

(h) Why not 11 B to Q Kt 6 P 

(i) Very finely played, and mnch better 
than 18 B takes B oh» 18 Kt takes B, 14 P 
takes B. 

(k) After 18 B takes B, 14 P takes Kt, 
Black dare not take the Pawn, on aoooniit of 
14 P takes P, 1 5 B to B 6, 15 B to B 2, 16 Kt 
toQ6. 



(1) A very ingenious, and, if not strioUy 
sound resource, certainly the most promising 
continuation to recover the lost ground. 

(m) Mr. Boden oould preserve the exchange 
by 18 E to B sq, and whether Black proceeds 
with 18 K Kt takes P, or 18 Kt takes Q B P» 
White should emerge with a winning game^ 
e.g.!— 

18BtoB8q 18KKttake8P 

(or A) 
19PtoKB4 19 KttakesQBP 

20 B to Kt sq 20 Kt to B 6 

(If any other move, White replies 21 B to 
Q2.) 

21 P to Kt 8 

A 

18 KttakesQBP 

19 B to Kt sq 19 Kt takes P 

20 B to B 4 

(n) If 21 Kt takes P, White replies with 
22 B to K sq. 

(o) The ending is very well played by Mr. 
Boden, who has to fight against the dis* 
advantage that his Pawns are broken up. 

(p) There is no escape from the draw. 
If 34 K to Q 2, then: 



85 B to B 7 ch 

36 B to B 6 oh 

37 B to B 7 

38 P to K 6 

39 P to K 7 



85 K to B 8 

86 K to B 4 
37 K to Kt 8 
88 B takes P 

B to K 7 ch 



(If B takes P, then 40 B to B 6 ch, and 41 B 
to K6.) 

40KtoQ6 40KtoB4 

(To prevent 41 B to B6oh, and 42 B to K6.) 

41PtoB4 41BtoK8 

(There is nothing else to be done.) 

42 B to B 7 
and the game is clearly drawn. 



Nons BT Ms. BoDXN. 

(A) A brilliant stroke to recover the Pawn* 
but, as will b& seen from our next note, not 
perfectly sound. 

(B) K to B 2 would have been a better 
move. Suppose^ 

18KtoB2 18 KttakesQBP 

19 B to Q sq 19 Kt takes K P 

20 B to B 4 20 Kt takes B 

21 B takes Kt 21 Kt to B 7 

22 B to Q 7, with the better game. 

(C) Plainly he cannot take the K P with 
Kt^ beoaose of White's rejoinder,—- B to K sq. 
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The following are the Games played in the late match between Herr Steinitz and Mr. Blackburne. These games 

have already appeared in. Tk^ Field, 



GAME 158. 



Bny Lopes. 



White. 
W: Steinitz. 

1 P to K 4 

2 KttoKBB 

3 B to Et 5 

4 B to B 4 
6 P to Q 8 

6 P to B 3 (a) 

7 P.toKBS 

8 Q to K 2 

a P to K Kt 4* 
10 B to B 2 
H Q Kt to Q 2 

12 Et to B sq 

13 Et to E 3 

14 Et to B 5 

[Ist hour.] 

16 Et takes B cfa 
115 B to E 3 

17 Castles Q R 

18 P to Q 4 (h) 

19 P takes P 

20 P to Q 5 (k) 

21 QtoQ2 

22 B to Q 4 

23 Q to R 6 

24 P to Et 5 

25 B to B 6 
2(^?take*iP 

27 P to Et 6 (m) 

28 B takes E« "-: 

29 B tiikes Q 

80 ERtoEtsqch 



Blaok., . 
J. H. Blackburne. 

1 P to K .4 

2 Et to Q B 3 
8 P to Q R 3 
4 Ett6^.8 

6 PtoQg 

6 B to E 2 (b) 

7 Castles 

8 Et to E sq (o) 

9 P ti^ Q £t 4 

10 B to Et 2 (d) 

11 QtoQ2 

12 EticfQ sq 

13 Bt 90E-3 (e) 

14 PtoKt? (f) 

15 Q takes Et 

16 E Et to Kt 2 (g) 
i [Ist hoDr.] 

17 Pto(^B4 

18 E P takes P 

19 PtoB6(i) 

20 Et to B 2 

21 P to Q R 4 

22 P to B 8 

23 P to Et 6 

24 Pto^B4 

25 Q to B 2 
26.Piako8P 0) 
2f QtakeaP 
28 Qt^OfieftQeh 
28 B to B 3 

80 B to Ef 8 

•[2iid honr.] 
31 E to B 2 



'/A 



81 B takes P 
,; . [2nd hour] 

32 B takes R oh 82 P takes B 

33 Et to Et 5 ch 83 E to Et' eq 
94 K R to E sq Resigns. 

W^ ^ 

'P (a) This noyeltj' seems sonnd. White's 
\i bishop is very powerful in the middle'^game, 
whilst the adverse Knight's prospects are 
not good. 



(b) All inferior reply, 10 P to E Et 3, 
followed by B to Et 2, was better; 10 B to 
Kt 5 would have dereloped Black's game. 
10 B to Q 2, followed by P to E 1^% 3, and B 
to Et 2 seems also good. 

(c) Loss of time, it is evident that the 
Intonded advance of ilid EBP will be pre- 
Tented. Black should try to break up the 
Oebtre Pawns, begining with 8 R to fc sq. 

(d). This variation of the Buy Loi^ez came 
in vogae in 1862, aftet* Uid Anderssen.Paul^en 
match. The latter gentleman, play^g the 
defence, chose the same square for his Bishop, 
bat he bad inviariabl^f to bring 4t baok to its 



original square. This does not happen in 
the present case, but tbq Bishop remains 
equally inactive. 

(o) 13 P to Et 3 is unsatisfactory, on 
account of tKe reply 14 P to E R 4. 

(f ) I prefer here 14 B to Q sq, followed by 
i5PtoQB4. 



(g) A move of this kind should only be 
played when forced. Was it made for attaot 
or def eiice P 16 P tn Q B 4 was better. ^ 



. (h) Necessary to stop the advance on the 
adverse Queen'fl flank, - < 



(f) After this injudipions advance, the 
game may be , considered as decided. Mr. 
Blackburne rightly points out that he should 
have played here 

19 P to Q 4 

and the note in the Field (by Mr. Steinitz, 
endorsed by Mr. Blackbumo) proceeds with 
'*2Q P to E 5, 2Q.P to B 5, 21 P to E R 4," 
after which, I think, Black's game is eqnally 
defencelesB as af(er the course aotu&U^ 
adopted. But I propose instead : — 



20 PtoES 



20 Q R to B sq 



and White cannot obtain the slightest ad van. 
tage by any attacking continuation, as may 
be shown by the following variation : — 



21'Ptake«P (or A) 

22 B takes P 

23 R takes Et 

24 R to Q 2 

25 ERtoQsqbeist 

26 Q takes B 

27 E to Et pq 



21 P to Q 5 

22 Et takes B 

23 Q takes P 

24 Et to E 3 

25 B takes Et 

26 Q takes E P 

27 E R to Q tKi 



And the game ought to result in a draw. 



21 P to E R 4 

22 Et takes P 

23 B takes Et 

24 P to R g 

25 Q to E 3 

26 R ta^Qs Et 

27 R takes B - 



A. 



21 ,P takes P 

22 Et takes Et 

23 Et to E 8 

24 R to B 5 

25 Et takes B 

26 Q to B 4 



(If 27 R to Q 2, Black wins by 27 P to Q 5.) 
. 28 P iOiOB Q 



27 Q takes Q ch 

28 QP takes R 



and Black has the svpei-ior game. White, 
therefore, most adopt a defensive line of play, 



e.y., 21 E to Et sq, whick may be followed 
up by : — 



22 Et takes P 

23 B takes ^t 

24 B to Et 3 



21 P takes P 

22 Et takes Et 

23 Et to E 8 

24 E R to E 89 



%nd the only advantage which White can' 
claim is the weakness of the adverse Q P. ^ 



t -(k) Mr. Steinitz has now-a- winning posi* 
tion, and he does not fail iio n^a^e the most 
of it. By a few powerful strokes the adver- 
sary's game is shattered to pieces. The pla^ 
of White ali through the game is one mm 
best specimens of modem Chess. - ^ 



(1) If 26 Et takes F, then : 

27 B takes Et 27 P takes B 

28 P to Et 6 28 Q takes P 



[If 28 P takes P, 29 -Ktl^^Tt^. 



29 E. R to Et sq 
36 i^t to R 4 



29 R takes B 



(m) The coup de grace, and m^ph stronger 
than the move 27 Et to R 4, i^yocatad in 
the notes in the Fieldt and followed up there 
by 27 Et takes P, 28 R takes Et, 28 B takes 
]EL, 29 Et takes P, 29 Et takes Eb, 80.]^ 
takes Et, forcing the game; 27 Et to !B 4 
'twould havo won the game, but not so quickly 
as tjhe move in the text, which may be proved 
by the following continuation :— 

27 Et to R 4 27 Q Et to E sq 

[Much better than the defence given by Mr. 
Steinitz. DisaBtrous would be 27 B to B sq^ 
on account of 28 P to Et 6, 28 P takes P, 29 
Et tnkes Et P, 29 Q takes B, 30 Q to R 8 ch; 
30 E to B 2, 31 Q takes R oh,' 31 E takes ^i, 
32 E R to Et sq ch]. 



28 Et takes P 

29 P takes Et 



28 'Et takes B 



[^Et to E 7 ch leads to nought ; after 29 Q 
tak^s Et, 30 P takes Et; 80 R takes P, 31 
Q takes P ch, 81 E to B 2]. 



80 Q takes Q 
t31 ERtoEtsq 
82 B takes B 



29 Q takes P 

30 R takes Q 
81 R takes Kt 



and White won the exchange, whilst the 
move played wins a piece; ' 
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GAME 159. 
Sootoh Gambit. 



White. 

J. H. BX.ACKBUKN1. 

lPtoK4 

5 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 Et takes P 

6 Kt to Kt 6 

6 B toQ2 

7 B to K a 

8 Castles 

9 Q takes B (a) 
10 Q Kt to B 3 
U K R to K sq 

12 Kt to B 3 

13 Q to Kt 6 

14 Q B to Q sq 
16 Q to Kt 3 

16 Q to B 4 

17 Q to Q B 4 

[Ist hour] 

18 Q to Q Kt 4 

19 Q to Kt 3 

20 Kt to B 4 

21 B to B 3 (e) 

22 Et to Q 5 

23 Q to R 3 

24 Kt to K 6 (h> 
23 Q to K 7 ch 

26 R takes Kt 

27 Q takes B P 

28 B takes Kt 

29 K R takes B (i) 

[2nd hour] 

50 K B to Q 3 (k) 

31 Q to Q 5 

32 Q to Q 4 
83 R to K 3 

34 Q R to K sq 

35 R to Q B 3 
36KRtoK3 
87 P to K B 8 
38 RtoKS 
89 P to B 3 
4aKRtoK7 

41 Q to K B 4 (s) 

[3rd hour] 

42 K to B sq 
43QtoK4 
44 Q takes B 
4&RtoK2 
46 B to K sq 

47QtoK2 
48' E takes B 
49QtoK4oh 
B0QtoB2 

51 QtoQ2 

82 P to K Kt 3 
l8PtoB4 
M P takes B P 
•S P takes P 
KKtoQsq 
S7KtoBsq 
B8 E to Kt sq 
CeKtoBsq 
^ QtoBsq 
•1 Q to Q 2 
t^QtoBsq 
t)3QtoQ2 
64QtoB8q' 



Black. 
W. Steinitz. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 Q to R 5 

6 B to Kt 5 ch 

6 Q takes K P oh 

7 K to Q sq 

8 B takes B 

9 Kt to B 3 (b) 

10 Q to K 4 

11 P to Q R 8 

12 Q to Q 6 

13 R to K Kt sq 

[1st hour] 

14 P to R 8 

15 Q to K 4 

16 Q to K Kt 4 

17 Kt to K 4 

18 Kt to B 3 (o) 

19 R to B sq 

20 P to Kt 4 (d) 

21 B to Kt 2 

22 R to Q Kt sq (f ) 

23 R to Kt sq (g) 

24 Kt takes Kt 

25 K to B sq 

26 Kt takes Kt 

27 Q to Q sq 

28 B takes B 

29 P to Q 3 

30 Q to K sq 

81 R to B sq 

[2nd honr] 

82 R to B 3 (]) 

33 Q to B 3 

34 K to Kt 2 

85 Q to Q 2 

86 Q R to K B sq 

87 Q R to B 2 

88 Q toB3 

89 R to B 4 (m) 

40 RtoQ4 

41 Q to B 4 ch 

42 P to Kt 4 

43 R takes R 

44 R to Q 7 
46 R to Q 8 oh 

46 Q to B 5 ch 

[3rd hour] 

47 R takes R ch 

48 Q takes R P 

49 P to Q 4 

50 Q to B 5 

51 P to Q R 4 
62 P to Kt 6 

68 P takes K B P 

64 P takes P 

65 P to R 5 

66 P to R 6 

67 K to B 3 (o) 

68 Q to Kt 6 oh 

69 K to Q 3 

60 K to K 2 

61 K to B 2 

62 P to B 4 

63 K to B 3 

64 K to B 4 



65 QtoQ2 

66 Q takes Q 

67 K takes P 

Resigns. 



66 Q to Kt 7 oh 

66 P takes Q oh 

67 K takes P 



(a) Inferior to the nsnal oontinnation^ 9 
Kt takes B. 



(b) Mr. Steinitz does not treat the opening 
well. A sironger line of play is chosen hj 
him in the fourth game of the match. 

(0) This and the preceding move were 
played evidently to gain time. 

(d) This move is not satisfactory, bnt jast 
as good, I think, as 20 Q to Q B 4. advocated 
instead, by Mr. Steinitz, in the Field. After 
20 Q to Q B 4, White obtains a winning 
attack by — 



21 BtoBd 

22 R takes Kt 

23 Kt to K 5 



21 Kt to Q 5 

22 Q takes R 



(e) Mr. Blackbnrne conducts this part of 
the game in beautiful style. Each move 
comprises a whole combination. 

(f) 22 K to B sq, as pointed out by Mr. 
Steinitz, was much better. 

(g) 23 B to B sq was considered at the 
time to be better, bat then White should 
obtain a winning end game by : 



24 R to K 6 



24PtoKt5 



( 24 Kt takes R or 24 Q to R 5, see note f) 



25 R takes Q 

26 R takes P 

27 B takes Kt 

28 B takes P 

29 B to K 6 

30 Kt takes P 

31 B to Kt 3 



26 P takes Q. 

26 Kt takes Kt 

27 P takes P 

28 Kt to Kt 5 

29 B to B 3 
80 P to Q 3 



(h) This move, properly followed up, should' 
win. Mr. Blackbnrne contends that he 
could force the game here by 2 1 R to K 6, 
an opinion shared by Mr. Steinitz and other 
analysts. He gives the variations : 

24 K to K 5 24 Kt takes R (or X) 

25 Q to K 7 oh 25 K to B sq 

26 Kt to Kt Och 26 P takes Kt 

27 Kt takesP ch 27 K to B 2 

28 Q to Q 6 oh 28 K to Q sq 

29 Q takes R ch, &o. 



25 Kt takes Kt 



X. 

24 QtoR 5 

25 Q takes Kt at B 8 



(If 25 P takes Kt at B8, 26R to K 4.) 



26 K R to Q 5 26 P takes Kt 

27 R takes P ch 27 K to K sq best 

28 R takes Q B P, &o. 

It is overlooked, however, that Black could 
emerge, after a series of exchanges, with at 
least an even game, by : 



25 R takes Q 

26 Kt takes Kt 

27 Kt takes R 

28 Kt takes P 



24 PtoKtS 

25 P takes Q 

26 P takes R 

27 P takes P 



(If 27 R to K sq, 27 KttoQ 5.) 

27 Kt to K 4 
(Black may play at once 27 K to K sq.) 

28 B takes B 28 R taken 6 

29 Kt to R 4 29 K to K sq 

30 R toK sq 30 P to Q 3 

(Better than 30 K to B sq, 31 P to K B 4, 
winning a Pawn, with a fine position,) 



31 P to B 4 

32 P takes P 



31 K to B sq 

32 K takes Kt 



(i) Why not 29 Q R takes B, 29 P to B 3 ? 
(If 29 P to Q 3, 30 R to K 7.) 

30 R toQ sqbest 80 R to Kt 2 

31 R to K 7 

and Black's game is hopelessly confined. 

(k) Mr. Hoffer pointed out that White 
oould win here by : 



80 Q to K 6 ch 

31 R takes P 

32 R takes P 



80 K to Kt 2 
31 P takes R 



and Black must give up the Queen, leaving 
the opponent with a Queen and two Pawns 
against two Rooks. After the move actually 
playejl, the game may be considered 
equalised. It was here adjourned for dinner. 

(1) Black here offered a draw, which ought 
to have been accepted. 

(m) The first step of a very finely planned 
manoBuvre. 

(n) 41 Q to B 2 was the proper move. Mr. 
Blackbume was very hard pressed for time. 
He had to make 5 moves in the 5 minutes* 
grace stipulated in the conditions of the 
matoh, as his 8rd hour j^ras just exhausted. 

(0) Threatening, 68 Q to B 8 ch, 59 K to 
B 2, 59 P to R 7. The following advanoe of 
his Black majesty wins in an easy and portly 
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GAME 160. 
Allgaier Gambit. 



White. 
W. Stbinitz, 

1 P to K 4 

2 P to K B 4 
8 Kt to K B 8 
4 PtoKB4 
6 Kt to K 6 

6 BtoB4 

7 P takes F 

8 PtoQ4 

9 B takes P 

10 B takes Kt 

11 CaBtles 

12 Kt to Q B 8 (b) 

13 Q takes Q 

14 Kt to Q 5 
16 Kt takes Kt 

16 Kt to K 7 oh 

17 Kt takes P 

18 Kt to K 6 

19 BtoB2. 

20 BtoQsq 

[1st boar] 

21 Kt to Q 8 (0) 

22 B to K 2 

23 Kt to K sq (d) 

24 B to Kt 8 

25 BtoB2 

26 B takes B 

27 BtoQ6(f) 

28 B to Q B 6 

29 K to B sq 

80 BtoBd 

[2Dd bonr] 

81 KttoQ8(b) 

82 B to B 5 

83 K to K 2 

84 BtoB6oh (k) 
86 B takes P 

86 B takes P oh 

87 B takes B 

88 BtoKd 

89 K to Q 2 

40 K takes B 

41 P to B 4 

42 BtoB2 
48 B to Kt sq 

44 KtoK2 

45 KtoB8 

46 K takes P 

47 K to Kt 6 

48 KtoKt4 

49 B to K 8 
80PtoQB6 
61 P to Kt 4 
82 B to B 5 
68 K to B 5 

64 PtoKB5 

65 K to K 6 



Black. 
J. H. Blackbxtrns. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

8 PtoKKt4 

4 P to Kt 5 

5 Kt to K B 8 

6 PtoQ4 

7 B to Kt 2 

8 Castles 

9 Kt takes P 

10 Q takes B 

11 P to Q B 4 (a) 

12 Q takes P oh 

13 P takes Q 

14 Kt to B 3 
16 P takes Kt 

16 K to B sq 

17 B to Kt 2 

18 Q B to B sq 

19 B to K 5 

[1st hour] 

20 PtoB4 

21 K B to K iq 

22 K to Kt sq 

23 K to B 2 

24 BtoK3 

26 B takes B P (e) 

26 B takes B 

27 KtoK2 (g) 

28 BtoB2 

29 BtoQ2 

[2Dd hour] 

80 KtoK8 

81 B to B sq 

82 BtoB7 

83 K to B 8 (i) 

84 K to Kt 2 
86 B takes E 

36 K to B 2 (1) 

37 BtoQ3 

88 KtoK8 

89 B takes Kt 

40 K to Q 4 

41 P to B 6 

42 P to Kt 6 

43 B to Kt 5 

44 B to E 4 
46 KtoB6 

46 B to B 2 oh 

47 B to Q sq oh 

48 BtoB2 

49 BtoK4 

60 K to Kt 4 

61 BtoQd 

62 BtoK4 

63 B toB6 

64 KtoB8 

[3rd hour] 



And after some more moyes Black resigned* 

(a) The Handbooh adrooates here Kt to 
B8. 



(b) This is not a norelty, it is mentioned 
in the Schaohieitang of 1869 and in the 
Handbnch. 



(c) If 21 B takes P, 21 K B to K iq, and 
Black wins the exchange. 



(d) I do not think this retreat necessary. 



(e) Very well played; White oonld not 
prevent this capture by playing on his 26th 
more K to B sq, as asserted by Kr. Steinitz 
inhisnotee. 



(f) 27 B to Q E 6, at onoe, was the right 
rejoinder, the more in the text shonld lose. 



(g) Black oTerlooks that 27 B to K 4 
(threatening 28 P to Kt 6) would win the 
exchange and the game. 



(h) The game was here adjonmed. Black 
is a Pawn ahead, but 1 do not think that 
this numerical superiority is decisire in 
this position. 



(i) This and the next more of Black can 
but be explained only as arising from physical 
exhaustion. 



(k) White equally does not seem to be in 
best form. 



(1) The game is lost, whatever may be 
played, but 36 K to Kt 3, followed up bj 37 
K to E 4, presented more chances. 



GAME 161. 
Scotch Gambit. 



White. 
jr. H. Blackburnb. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 Kt takes P 
6 Kt to Kt 6 

6 BtoQ2 

7 BtoK2 

8 Castlee 

9 Q takes B 

10 Q Kt to B 8 

11 Kt to E 3 

12 B to B 3 

13 Q BtoQsq 

14 K B to K sq 

15 Q to K 2 (b) 

16 Kt to K 4 

[1st hour] 



BUck. 
W. Stbinitz. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 
8 P takes P 

4 QtoE5 
6 B to Kt 6 oh 

6 QtakesKPoh 

7 KtoQsq 

8 B takes B 

9 PtoQB8 

10 Q to K 4 

11 PtoQKt4 

12 K Kt to K 2 

13 Q to K B 4 (a) 

14 B to Q Kt sq 

[1st hour] 

15 P to Q 8 

16 BtoQ2 
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17 Q to K 8 

18 PtoKKt4(o) 

19 Kt takes QP (d) 

20 E takes P 

21 B takes Kt 

22 QtoKt8 

23 K E to Q sq (e) 

24 Q to Kt 2 
26 EtoQ4 

26 Q to Q 6 

27 Q takes Q 

28 E to K Kt 6 

29 E takes P at Kt6 

30 K to Kt 2 

[2nd honr] 

31 PtoE8 

82 K to Kt 3 

83 E takes E P 
34 EtoB5oh 
86 EtoQ8 

86 Kt to Kt sq 
87EfrB5toQ5 
88 Kt to Q 2 

39 Kt to K 4 

40 Kt to B 3 

41 EtoQ2 

42 P takes E 

43 E takes B 

44 EtoQS 

45 KtoB4 

46 KtoK4 

[3rd hour] 

47 P to E 8 

48 PtoB4 

49 E to K Kt 8 

60 E takes F 

61 K to B 6 

Besigns. 



17 PtoB8 

18 Q to Kt 8 ! 

19 P takes Kt ^, . 
20KtoB2 

21 Kt takes B 

22 KtoBsq 

23 EtoKt2 

24 Kt to Kt sq (0 
26 P to K E 4 

26 Q to Kt 4 

27 QtakesQ 

28 B takes P 

29 EtoKsq 

30 EtoKB2 

81 B to Q 2(g) 
f 2nd honrj 
32 E to K 7 

83 KB takes KBP 

84 Kt to B 3 (h) 
86 K to B 2 

86 K to Kt 8 
37 Kt to Kt sq 

88 B to B 3 

89 E to K 7 

40 B takes? 

41 E takes Kt 

42 B takes E 

43 EtoQB2 

44 Kt to B 8 
46 EtoB2ch 

46 EtoB7 

47 BtoQE7 

48 P takes P 

49 EtoQ7 

60 E to Q 6 oh 

61 PtoB6 



(a) If P to Kt 5, White obtains a win« 
ning attack with 14 Kt to Q 5. 

(b) Q to K 8, at once, saves a more. 

(o) Black threatened Kt to K 4, but Whitt 
should rather lose time by adopting a dsfeo- 
siYo stratagem than try to keep up ths 
attack by this ruinous advance. 

(d) This sacrifice is unsound, but WhM% 
position is so compromised that he cannot 
afford to give the opponent time for a oeoni 
ter attack. 

(e) If 23 K E to K 6, the game might pro- 
ceed with 23 E to Kt 3, 24 E to K 7, 24 Kt 
takes E, 25 E takes E» 25 Kt to B 8, 26 B 
takes E P, 26 K to Kt 2. 

(f) Black's position defies now any attael^ 
and his numerical superiority must win 
easily. 

(g) 31 B to B 6 oh, 82 K to Kt 8, 82 B to 
B 3 was better. 

(h) Shear loss of time: 84 B to B 8 weald 
win much sooner.— Bee Black's 87th and 88tt 
moves. 
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GAME 1C2. 
Yienoa Opening. 



White. 
W. Btetnitz. 

1 PtoE4 

2 Et to Q B 8 

5 PtoB4 
4 PtoQ8 

6 T takes E P 

6 P takes Et 

7 EtoE2 

8 P takes B 

9 Et to B 8 

10 Q to Q 4 (b) 

11 E to E 3 (c) 

12 B to Et 6 ch (d) 
18 P takes B 

14 Q takes E P 

15 K to B 2 

[Ist hour] 

16 Q to Q 4 

17 B to B 3 

18 B takes P , . 

19 Q takes »/,+' 

20 Q B to Q Et sq 

21 B to Et 8 

22 B to E eq 

23 BtoE4 

24 FtoEB4 
26 P to E 6 

26 Q to B 4 cb 

27 Q takes P ch 

28 Q takes P 

29 QtoE3 

80 B to Et 5 

81 B takes P 

82 E to Et 3 

88 BtoB4ch (k) 
[2d6 hour] 

84 QtoE5 

85 B to Et 7 oh 

86 Q to B 6 

87 B iakes Q 

88 B takes P 

89 B to Et 6 

40 PtoB5 

41 B takes P 

42 B takes B 

43 PtoB4 

44 BtoE3 
46 EtoB2 

46 E to E 2 

47 EtoQS 

48 P to Q B 4 
.49 P to B 5 

60 BtoE4 

61 E to B 4 

62 E to Q 6 
68 PtoB6 



^lack. 
J. H. Blackbvbkx. 

1 PtoE4 

2 Et to E B 8 
8 P to Q 4 

4 B to Q Et 6 
6 Et takes P (a) 

6 Q to B 5 ch 

7 B takes Et 

8 B to Kt 6 oh 

9 P takes P 

10 B to E B 4 

11 B takes Et 

12 P to B 3 

13 P takes B 

14 Q to B 3 ch 

15 Q to Q B 3 

16 Et to B 8 (e) 

17 P to Et 5 (f) 

[Ist hour] 

18 Et takes B 

19 B to Q B sq 

20 P to Q Et 3 

21 B to Q sq 

22 B to Q 4 

23 Q to R 3 (g) 

24 PtoEEt4 (h) 
26 B P takes P 

26 E to E 2 (i) 

27 E to Q 2 

28 B to Q B sq 

[2ud hour] 

29 E to B 2 
80 E B to Q sq 

31 B to Q 7 ch 

32 B to Q 3 

83 E to E 2 

84 B to Q 4 
35 E to E sq 
86 Q takes Q 
37 E B to Q 8 
88 B to B 4 

39 E to B sq 

40 B f r Q 3 to Q 4 

41 B takes B P 

42 B takes B (1) 

43 B to Q B 4 

44 BtoB 5 

45 E to B 2 

46 E to B 3 

47 B takes B P 

48 B to R 8 

49 B to B 5 

60 B to B 8 

61 B to B 6 ch 

62 B to R 6 

Resigns. 



(a) Ceat bean, mais ce n'est pas la gnerre. 
An earlj sacrifice against a faii'Iy developed 
position mnst be ansonnd on principle. 

(b) Well played j Black, now, cannot cap- 
tare the Enight with the Pawn, without 
losing, afterwards, his Bishop. 

(c) A fine more, and mnch superior to 



EtoQ2. 
over. 



Black's short-liyed attack is now 



(d) If 12 P takes B, Black draws by per- 
petnal check at E 8 and B 6. 



(e) If 16 Et to Q 2, White proceeds with 
17 E B to Et sq, 17 CasUes Q R, 18 B takes 
P, 18 Et to Et 8, 19 Q to E Et 4 ch, 19 E to 
Et sq, and White may capture a second 
Pawn. Black had, in this line of play, many 
chances of an attack ; and it would, therefore, 
suit Hr. Blackbnme's stylo better than the 
line adopted. 



(f ) Necessary to prevent White from plant- 
ing his Bishop at Q 6. 



(g) 23 B to B 4, enabling Black to CasUe, 
offered better chances to draw. 



(h) Suicidal ; Black's Queen is blocked now, 
and White has, therefore, eveiy opportunity 
to caiTy the game by immediate assault. 
24 Q to B 8 was the only move. 



(i) If 26 R to Q 2, White forces the game, 
as Mr. Steinitz points out in the Fields by 
27 R to Q 4, 27 Q to Et 2, 28 R takes P, 28 P 
takes R, 29 Q to R 8 ch, 29 E to E 2, 30 R 
takes R ch, 30 E to B 3 [30 E takes B, 81 Q 
to Et 7 ch], 81 P takes P oh. 



(k) 83 E B to E Et 4 would force the game 
in a few moves. 



(1) The following ending is more pleasant 
for White than interesting to the reader. 



GAME 163. 
Scotch Gambit. 



White. 
jr. H. Blackburmx. 

1 P to E 4 

2 E Et to B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 Et takes P 
6 Et to Et 6 

6 BtoQ2 

7 B to E 2 

8 Castles 

9 Q takes B 

10 EEttoR3(a) 



Black. 
W. Steinitz. 

1 PtoE4 

2 Q Et to B 8 
8 P takes P 

4 Q to R 5 
6 B to Et 5 ch 

6 Q takes EPoh 

7 E to Q sq 

8 B takes B 

9 PtoQBS 
10 QtoQ6 



11 Q to Et 5 ch 

12 QtoQ2 

13 Et to B 4 

14 Q to B sq 

15 Q Et to Q 2 

16 R to Q eq 

17 Q to R 3 

18 Et to Et 3 (c) 

[Ist hour] 

19 B to B sq (d) 

20 Et to E 3 

21 R to Q 2 (e) 

22 Q R to Q sq 

23 P takes R 

24 Q to B sq 

25 E to R eq 

26 B to B 4 

27 R to E sq 

28 R to B sq 

29 Q to Kt 2 

[2nd hour] 
80 B takes B P 

31 Q R to Q sq 

32 P to Q R 4 (h) 

33 P takes B 

34 R to E 2 

35 Q to Kt 3 

36 P to Kt 4 
87 R takes Kt 

38 K to Kt 2 

39 Q R to E 4 

40 R to E B 2 

41 Q R to K B 4 (1) 

42 Q to K 3 

43 P to R 3 

44 R to B 5 

45 R to Kt 5 

[3rd hour] 

46 E to R 2 

47 Q takes Et 

48 R takes Q 

49 R to Q Et 2 (n) 

50 R to K B 2 

61 R to B 2 

62 R to K 6 

53 R to Q Kt 2 

54 R takes E P 

55 R to Kt 5 
66 RtakesKEtP 

57 E takes P 

58 R to Q Kt sq 

59 R to Kt 4 

[4th hour] 

60 R to Kt 5 

61 K to Kt 3 

62 K to B 3 

63 RfrKtStoKtsq 

64 K to K 3 

65 K R to K B sq 

66 E to K 2 
White resigns. 

(a) A slip, Mr. Blaokburne intended, as in 
the previous games, to play first 10 Q Et to 
B8. 

(b) If 14 Q takes R, White wins the Queen 
for the other Book by 15 Q to B 3 (threaten- 
ing mate) and 16 Et to B 8. 

(o) White could not sacrifice the Enight 



11 Q to B 3 

12 QtakesEtP 
18 Q to Q 5 

14 EEttoE2 (b) 

15 P to Q 3 

16 B to E 3 

17 Et to Q 4 

18 Q to B 6 

19 EEttoEt5 

20 B to E sq 

[1st hour] 

21 B takes Et 

22 R takes Kt (f) 

23 Kt takes BP 

24 Q takes P ch 

25 B to R 5 

26 K Kt to Q 5 

27 Q to B 5 

28 Q to R 3 

29 Q to K 6 

80 B to Kt 4 

31 Kt to B 4 (g) 

[2nd hour] 

32 Kt to K 4 

33 Kt takes B 

34 Q to R 3 (i) 

35 P taken P 

36 Kt to Q 6 (k) 

87 R to R 8 ch 

88 Q to B 3 

89 Kt to K 4 

40 Q to Kt 3 

41 P to B 3 

42 K to B 2 

43 P to R 4 

44 P takes P 

45 P takes P ch 

46 R to R 6 (m) 

47 P takes Q 

48 P to Kt 5 

[8rd hour] 

49 PtoB4 
60 RtoQ6 

51 P to Kt 3 

52 P to Kt 8 

53 P to B 5 

54 KtoB3 

65 R to Q 4 

66 K to B 4 

67 K to Kt 5 

68 P to Kt 4 

69 R to Q 7 

60 P to Kt 7 

61 P to B 6 

62 K to B 5 

63 K to Kt 6 

64 R to Q sq 

65 P to B 7 

66 K to R 7 
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with any prospeot of an enduring attack, 

18 Kt takes P 18 P takes Kt 
ISQtakeePoh 19 K to K sq 

20 Kt to B 4 
20 Kt to Et 8, 20 Q to E 4; if 20 Et to 

8, 20QtoB3orB6) 

20 QtoBS 

21 Q to B 4 21 Q to E 2 

22 E takes Et 22 B takes B 

23 Q takes B 23 B to Q sq 
and White will lose the Bishop. 

(d) 19 Et takes P would win two Pawns 
for the exohange, but the position would be 
simplified so maoh that Black ought to win 
easily. 

19 Et takes P 19 P takes Et 

20 Q takes Pch 20 E to E sq 

21 E takes Et 21 B takes B 

22 Q takesB 22 E to Q sq 
26 Q to E4 eh 25 E to B sq 
26 B to Q 3 

(If 26 B to B 8, or 26 P to E E 8, then 26 B 
to Esq.) 

26 PtoEEtS 
and 27 EtoEt2 

(e) White, being two Pawns behind, must 
keep up the attaok, but the course chosen 
can but precipitate defeat. 

(f) A powerful rejoinder: White must 
BOW either change Queens, leaving the op- 
poneut with four Pawns for the sacrificed 
exohauge, or proceed with the attack with 
■oanty forces. 

(g) A hasty move. After 81 E to K 8, 82 
fi to B 4or Q 6, 82 B to E B sq, White could 
hardly do anything but resign. 

(h) Mr. Blackbume arails himself of this 
ohanoe in his best style. The struggle 
against the terrible odds deserved success. 

(i) Black's move must lose one of his 
Knights, but it prevents the breaking up of 
his Queen's flank by P takes P, which would 
prove very unpleasant. 

(k) Well worthy of consideration was 36 
Q to B 5, which may be illustrated by two 
continuations : — 

86 Q to B 6 
87 P tks Et (or A) 87 Q to QB 6 



88 QtoES 

89 E to Et sq 

40 Qto E7 

41 Etc Esq 

87 Q E to E sq 

88 Q takes Q 

89 EtoE8oh 
40 EtakesB • 



A. 



38 Q to B 8 ch 

39 K to B sq 

40 Q to B 4 ch 

41 Et to Q sq 

87 Qto B 5 

88 P takes Q 

89 EtoQ2 
40 Et to Q 5 



and Black's Pawns must win. 

(1) 41 Q to Q 6, a more suggested by Mr. 
Potter, offered some chances of a draw, 
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41QtoQ6 41PtoB8 

Is there anything bettor P 

42QtoQ4 42EtoE6 

43 Q to Et 6 ch 43 E to E sq 

44 E takes E 44 P takes E 

45 Q takes Et P 45 Q takes P ch 
and Black should win, with great care, bat 
the struggle is a long and difficult one. 

(m) If Black does not submit to a draw, he 
must give up a piece either in the way 
chosen or by 46 E to E 8. 

(n) An attempt to cut off the adverse Eing 
from his Pawns. I do not think, that any 
line of play could save the game, e.g, — 



49 EtoB7ch 

60 EfrEt6tksEtP 

51 B to E 7 

52 E tks E P (or X) 

53 E to Et 3 



49 E to Et 8 

50 EtoE2 

51 PtoB4 

52 P to Kt 6 
58 E to E 6 



[If 58 P to B 5, Whito replies E from Et 8 
to Et 5], and Whito cannot stop the advance 
of the Pawns much longer. 



X. 
62 BtoE6ch 
68 B f r E 6 to E 7 

54 E takes Et P ch 

55 E takes B ch 

66 EtakesP 

67 E to Q B 7 

If 57 E to Et 4, 58 P to 
Kt.6. 

68 EtoEt4 

69 E to B 3 
60 E to E 4 



52 E to Et 4 

53 P to B 6 
64 E takes E 
55 E to E 6 
66 PtoB6 

B 7, and 59 P to 

57 E to Et 6 

58 EtoB7 

59 P to Et 6 

60 P to Et 7 



GAME 164. 

Vienna Opening. 



White. 
W. Steinitz. 

1 PtoE4 

2 Et to Q B 3 

3 PtoB4 

4 Et to B 8 
6 BtoB4 

6 PtoQ8 

7 PtoB5 

8 PtoKES 

9 P to R 3 

10 Et to Q 5 

11 B takes Kt 

12 P to Q Kt 4 

13 P to Q E 4 

14 P to B 3 

15 B to Kt 3 

16 P to Kt 4 

17 B to B sq 

18 E E P takes P 

19 Kt P takes P 

20 QtoK2 

[1st hour] 



Black. 
J. H. Blacrburne. 

1 PtoK4 

2 B to B 4 (a) 
8 PtoQ3 

4 Kt to K B 8 
6 Kt to B 8 

6 P to Q B 8 

7 PtoB8 

8 QtoK2 

9 P to Q Kt 4 

10 Kt takes Kt 

11 B to Kt a (b) 

12 B to Kt 8 

13 Q E to Kt sq (c) 

[let hour] 

14 Kt to Q sq 
16 P to Kt 8 (d) 

16 P to E E 4 

17 E P takes P 

18 EEtP takes P 

19 P to E B 8 

20 Q to Et 2 



21 B to E 8 

22 Q takes B 
28 Q takes Q 

24 E E to Et sq 

25 E P takes P 

26 E to B 2 

27 B to Et 7 

28 P takes P 

29 P takes P 

30 PtoE7 

81 E takes Et (i) 

82 E to E 6 ch 

83 B to E 4 ch 

34 E to E 6 ch 

35 B to B 6 

36 E to E 8 ch 
87 E takes B 



21 B takes B 

22 Q to E 8 (e) 

23 B takes Q 

24 P to Q 4 (f) 

25 E to E 2 

26 Et to B 2 

27 BtoEB8q(g) 

[2nd hour] 

28 E to Q 3 (h) 

29 B toEsq 

80 B to Et 2 

81 B takes B 

82 E to Q 2 

83 E to E 2 (k) 

84 E to B sq 

35 B to E sq 

36 E to Et 2 

Besigns. 



(a) This reply leads to the Eing's Gambit 
declined, where the first player generally 
obtains the command of the board. 



(b) 11 B to Q 2 was not very satisfaotoiy, 
but preferable. 



(c) If 18 P takes P, Whito may reply 14 
PtoB3. 



(d) Black's position is terribly cramped, 
but this attempt to open the game on tha 
Eing's side, Black's weak part, must prove 
ruinous. 



(e) Not promising, but almost forced. 



(f) Mr. Steinitz rightly points out that the 
move in the text, or B to B 2, was absolutely 
necessary. In the latter case he proceeds 
with 26 E to Et 8 ch, 26 E to E 2, 26 P takes 
P, 26 P takes P, 27 B to B 7, 27 Kt to 
B 8 (?), 28 B takes B. I fail to see why 
Black should throw away a piece on his 27th 
move, when he can obta^ a defensible posi- 
tion by 27 E to Q B sq. Whito should, how- 
ever, win, after 24 B to B 2, 25 E to Et 8 
ch,25EtoE2,by26EtoB2,and27 QB 
to E Et sq. 



(g) 27PtakeB P, 28 B toB 4,28BtoE 
B sq, was much bettor. The move in the 
text throws away two Pawns for nothing. 



(h) If 28 P takes P, Whito wins by 29B 
toQB7. 



(i) The ending is beautifully played by 
Mr. Stoinitz. 



(k) U 88 K to B sq, Whito mates in 6 
moves; if83E to Q sq, he rejoins 34B(o 
B6. 
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Na 119.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 




O 

o o 



O 



O 



Z's Hand. 




9 




* * 




♦ + 

* * 




* * 
+ * 




+ 











♦♦♦ 




♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 








From actual play. Clubs Trumps. A to lead. How many tricks can A and B make? 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DOUBLE PROBLEM, No. 118. 

By Mr. W. Nash. • 

9. B leads Spade ; won by A. 



I. A leads Club lo ; B passes it ; won by Z. 
S. Z leads trump ; A puts on 8 ; won by B. 

3. B leads Diamond 2 ; won by A. 

4. A leads trump (the 9) ; won by Z. 

5. Z leads Diamond ; won by A. 

6. A leads Diamond ; won by A. 

7. A leads Heart 6 ; won by B, with Ace. 

& B leads Diamond 5 ; A discards Heart 7 ; won by B, 



10. A leads Club 4 ; won by B. 

1 1. B leads Spade ; won by A. 

A makes last two tricks in Spades, 

Notes, 

It seems to be immaterial whether B takes or passes the first 
trick, for in either case Z is compelled to loul once from a suit 
other than trumps. 



Correct Solutions by W. Nash, Etak, Lex, J. H. B., West End, Small Trump, J. W. C, W. W. Temple, Anonymous (no 
initial nor address), Pembridge, B. L., Brighton, W. J. S., Grove Park, Trumps, A. ft. H., C. C. P., Richmond, Ba^ad, and 
E. W. E. All others wrong. 



NOTES TO WHIST HAND, No. 238. 

By K J, 

Trick 8. — A, leading the Queen of Hearts up to the Knave, turned up by the fourth hand, shewed great weakness in that suit, 
patent to all the players, from the cards they respectively hold in it : he had, therefore, one or no more of them, most probably 
the latter, especially as at tricks 4 and 5 he ceased to lead them. Z could not be bhimed for over-truxnping B's Heart 6 with the 
Knave, as his (Z's) partner might have had the King. Trick 9. — Surely Z ought to have led the 13th Club, for if A had no more 
trumps, X would discard to it, and as this trick would have saved the game if B passed it, the last player must have trumped it, 
and so have been compelled to have come up to X, fourth hand ; or if A had another trump, which he would naturally put on, X 
WQuld have had the option of either over-rufiing or discarding a Spade, as it best suited his hand. In either case X must lutve 
made one trump, and thus have saved the game. Again, — B^ ruffing his partner's best Diamond, in the previous trick, clearly 
proved he had great strength in trumps, especially as he was evidently finessing to get out the Knave behind nim ; of course, if B 
bad nothing but trumps left, the game must have been lost by X and Z, unless X had the King. This hand is an excellent illustra- 
tration of &e too rapid pace with which Whist is now played at (and which has been so often commented upon by the Editor of 
ibff»e Papers) as it only required a moment's reflection ^or so fine and ready a player as Z, in this case, to have led the proper 
card. 
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JOTTINGS.— "MANGLING DONE HERE." 

We do not refer to" the horrors of the battle field, nor to the useful domestic institution immortalised by the 
great Mantalini, but to the system of torture inflicted in the card room. As a simple looker on we are lost in 
amazement at the amount of misery men inflict on their fellow creatures. One fancies that we are in the 
operating room of a London hospital. That a horrid genii has seized some stragglers, and forced them to 
be experimented upon, on condition that they shall be permitted to return the compliment. The knife is 
hardly withdrawn, warm from the body of one victim, before it is plunged into another. Tortures are some- 
times premeditated, but more often they arise fi-om inattention, carelessness, and ignorance. Some sit down to 
play Whist without any knowledge of the game. They might practise at home. If one moimts his steed for the 
first time, it would be somewhat unfair to the other riders if he commenced his career in the Grand National. Yet, 
comparing small things with great, this is what the ignorant Whist player does. It is true, he cannot at the 
Whist table break any-one's neck. Look at this player. His eyes with frenzy roll over the room ; at the 
ceiling, down on the floor. Steadfast only when he looks at his own hand — the only place where his eye 
should not rest. This is the first lesson a young player should learn. If the eye is so restless that it must 
look at this player and that, at this end of the room and that, it is much better to abandon Whist at once ; it 
is not your occupation. But the player to whom we refer has been indulging in what he is pleased to call 
Whist for many a long year, and has never succeeded in keeping that restless organ on the table for the third 
part of a hand. Yet he plays for his own and his partner's money. The absence of intelligence we cannot 
help. Inattention is unpardonable when another's welfare is at stake. If we could establish a Whist Bee, we doubt 
(if the players were examined without notice) whether in the middle of a hand one-half of the players could tell 
the trump card. We saw a player lose a rubber a short time ago. He had a Heart (all the trumps were out), and 
his partner had all the rest of the Hearts palpably in his hand. His partner said, " We had every trick. You 
knew I had all the Hearts, and yet you would not lead one." This is scarcely a fair way of putting it We 
often hear men say, " You knew I had so and so,'' but the fact is (as in this case) the player knew nothing 
about it. He had no more notion of the position of the Hearts than of any other card. He has not the 
faculcy to infer. A player may reason incorrectly, but some do not reason at all. Thus, A leads Ace in a 
plain suit, and follows with another round. Second hand wins with the King, and returns the suit The now 
second player (A's partner) has none of the suit, and with a strong trump hand he puts on the trump 2. With 
a strong hand he trumps a doubtful card, doubtful we mean from his point of view. He did not stop to realise 
what A had led firom. He does not attempt to place himself in his partner's position. He might have reflected 
and said, " What does the lead of Ace and another mean ? " My partner is of one school or the other. He 
may have led Ace and another, desiring to trump. Bad play, we think; but there are players who thus play, 
and we must take men as we find them. If he be of the ruffing school, surely it would be good policy to 
let him trump instead of my so doing, and in the meantime by my discard I can tell him my suit But he 
may fiirther reason, " An Ace and another originally led should mean my partner has five of the suit If so, 
there is no reason why he should not have the Queen, why, therefore, with my strong hand, should I trump a 
doubtful card ?" Some such reasoning as this should pass through his mind. It is but the work of a second, and 
the result either way should be to induce the player to avoid doing what he did do, viz., trump and get over- 
trumped. The first Whist lesson we have said, should be to keep your eye on the table, not to let the attention 
be drawn to other parts of the room, and not to let the eye rest on your own cards. The last defect is the 
reason for many of the stupid things we see committed at Whist by men of intelligence. The second lesson is 
to attempt to reason. A bad reason is better than none at all; with practice, the rcasonmg faculty should 
become sharpened, and that which is at first an effort will become mechanical. Let us not be mbunderstood. 
The reasoning process must take place in the player's mind. It must not break out into fervid declamar 
tion or testy argument, and the third lesson to be drawn from the above example is the value of a discard. 

The best players have not yet fully realized this most difficult subject The number of games won and 
lost by a discard is incalculable. In the case before -us we have the discard in its most simple form, it at once 
directs A's attention to B's suit, and the knowledge of that suit governs the play during the remainder of the 
hand. When a player once realizes the value to him of a discard, he may be induced to think of the value rf 
a discard to an opponent ; thus, when a player passes a winning card he knows we suppose that he is giving 
away a trick, but does he reflect that he may be doing much more than that. The discard that the third 
player may make will tell his partner what to do, and in like manner again direct the remainder of the game* 
The players who are so stingy that they will not sacrifice one of their trumps on a winning card seldom become 
good Whist players. It is much better to play a small trump with the certainty that it will be over-trumped 
than to let the trick go. The same stinginess often loses a game when the second player will not cover the 
second best of a suit because he knows the third player will trump. The third player does not trump, psurtly 
because he suspects the second player is holding up, or because he thinks his partner desires to clear the sui^ 
or lastly, because the player can get a good discard. The odd thing about this is that the stingy player, who 
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will not sacrifice one of his trumps or good cards^ is the player of all others that does not hesitate to sacrifice 
his partner's cards. He who is a screw with his own is the most venturesome with his partner's. This style 
of player, with weakness in trumps, is sure to lead trumps. Will they never realize that the cards of their 
partner are for the purpose of the game, their own cards ; that they play with 26 cards on their side, and not 13 
only. There is a little point in play that weak players do not seem to understand. A player leads originally 
for a ruff, and he finds (happy man) his partner with the command of the suit, and the leader gets two discards* 
The case we saw was this : — A led a single Spade, his partner had Ace, King, Queen, and A got rid of 
the 10 and 9 of Diamonds. By the fall of the cards the last player cannot have another Spade, so that B 
knew that if his partner trumped he would be over-trumped. To continue the Spade was bad play, B had 
the Diamond Ace, and he could have led that and followed with another 3 when A would have had a better 
chance for the ruff ; or he could have led the plain suit, which is presumedly his partner's ; or he could have 
led trumps, seeing that A could only have two suits and one Diamond, Queen or Knave, or two Diamonds, 
Queen Knave or King Knave. It would seem improbable that a player would lead a singleton with a suit of 
King, Knave, 10, 9, or Queen, Knave 10, 9, and of course in such matters we must be guided to some 
extent by our knowledge of the players ; because there are old fashioned and new fashioned players. The one 
will lead the singleton to make a trump, and the other would only venture on a singleton when he has great 
strength in trumps; but neither school ever lead the singleton with a four suit, such as King, Knave, 
10, 9, or Queen, Knave, 10, 9. We should therefore expect to find that As original hand consisted of single Spade^ 
tiiree Diamonds to the Knave, four trumps all small, and five of the other suit, so small that the player calculated 
that, by no possibility could he establish the suit. Then having got three -tricks and Ace of Diamonds for the 
fourth, we should have been inclined to go for the fifth on the Diamonds. Our partner has asked to be forced, 
^d we can force him with greater advantage in Diamonds than we can in Spades. We do not say this is 
good play, but by analogy we are justified in the force, and the force in the one suit is clearly better than in 
the other. It is useless to tell any player that, except in critical positions, it is seldom any use in passing a 
King in a plain suit having the Ace. If men will not learn this by pocket experience, they will not learn it 
from Qur preaching or from reason. It seems equally useless to protest against one partner taking another's 
trick without weighty reason, and without an accurate knowledge of the position of the cards. As to forcing 
without justifiable strength, this is too sore a point to be touched upon. The player of six years old should 
occasionally look to the score, but we are satisfied that players of sixty years and upwards often fail to do so, 
and as to dearing the partner's suit, and getting out of his way, one would fancy the players had been brought 
up on the top of a 'bus, wheFe the chief business and pleasure in life seems to consist in blocking the way. 
If we add that those players who pretend to understand the value of the discard generally reverse their 
theory in practice ; they are afraid to lead a winning card, because some one will get a discard ; we think we 
have suggested and recalled as many subjects of torture as were ever invented in the Middle Ages. 



AVERAGE PLAYERS. 

To Ihe Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

There are a class of persons commonly described as " fair average Whist players." You may have met them ; 
if not, you will recognise them from the following description : They have mostly played Whist, or think they 
have, for from 30 to 120 years — I don't think I have come across more than three who have exceeded the 
latter period, and even they were exceptions — they despise any one who has read a book on Whist, and con- 
sider him mechanical, themselves being bound hand and foot to half-a-dozen cast-iron rules, mostly wrong. 
I heard one of them rejoicing once that Mr. Clay was dead, on the mistaken ground that he did hope now he 
had heard the last of him. They detest Cavendish still more, though how he has injured them, who have 
never even seen his book, it is difficult to say. They are intensely superstitious, believe in numerous fetiches, 
and when they lose a rubber at once attribute it to some malignant influence of the cards and seats ; if they, 
have deliberately thrown it away themselves they are still of that opinion. With regard to their play — 

(i) They lead singletons when weak in trumps and the game in no apparent danger ; if they make a trump, 
which they might have done with equal certainty when the suit was led by somebody else, they arc 
apparently mudi gratified ; the effect on the mind of their partner is of no consequence. 

(2) With two small trumps and a bad hand they lead a trump, and assign, as a reason, that their adversaries 
are at three, and that is the only way to save the game. 

(3) When second player they never omit to ruff" a certain trick of their partner's if weak in trumps, on the 
ground that it is the only chance of making a trump, thereby announcing loudly their weakness to their 
adversaries, and preventing their partner from developing any game he may have ; even if moderately 
strong in trumps there is no certainty that they will not do this. 
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i4^ They pass a winnmg card of the adversaries, if there is any possibility of being over-ruffed. 
S) They usually trump any winning card of their partner's below a ten, and below a seven invariably, 
whether any one else followed suit the round before or not ; unless very strong in trumps, when they will trump 
nothing for any consideration, they would sooner lose the game. 

(6) They decline to return their partner's trump for several curious reasons. I. Because an honour being 
turned up to their right it is impossible for them to do so. II. Because they won with a Queen, and were 
afraid of killing their partner's King. If they won with a Knave, because the entire strength of trumps must 
be with the right hand adversary — the triumphant way in which he will make this remark is in itself almost 
enough to prove the average WHhist player. III. Because they are able to ruff the suit on account of which 
their partner led trumps. IV. Because they thought their partner had no more, and many similar reasons. 

(7) If with King, Queen and another of their partner's lead they make the Queen, they will carefully 
wait for hours in order to make the King. Those of them who by many years* practice have become skilful 
in annoying their partner, play the King first and then wait, but they are a rather superior class. 

is) With the adversary leading trumps they open a new suit every time they get in. 
9) They occasionally notice their partner's discard, but are compelled to lead that suit because they have 
a tenace in it and only two small ones in the suit asked for. 

(lo) If by any chance they see a call for trumps they always select the card most likely to deceive their 
partner as to what trumps they hold. 

Now, will you kindly explain to these worthy people that all this is really not Whist, and that a better style 
of play might easily be acquired by, say, six hours a day steady practice for ten or fifteen years, without any 
necessity for reading any book at all 

You may enquire why, if they pay no attention to Moses and the Prophets, they should attend to you f 
Why, I am unable to say, but there is Uie undeniable fact that they do draw some line between a book and a 
periodical. In abstruse disputes, such as what is a revoke? is it a misdeal? they never think of looking at 
the rules of Whist, they don't beheve in them, but they are always willmg to refer the matter to the 
Westminster Papers. Again, I have often seen the average player with the Papers in his hand ; that he was 
reading them I am not certain, but that shows they are not repugnant to his feelings, and I really think if you 
were to put the matter to them nicely they xnight alter their play to some extent, and it is quite unnecessary 
to specify what any alteration must be. 

Peubridge. 



ECARTE. 

The table of hands we have given is to be used for reference, and although it might be considerably 
extended, yet it would be at this disadvantage, that the strain on the memory would be too great for practical 
use. We have gone into such full detail as to the method of calculation, that any one really interested can continue 
the calculations for himself if, after the following remarks, he thinks it would be useful to him. It now remains 
for us, before commencing the calculations for the dealer, to show how the first player may know, by means of 
the small number of selected hands we have given, whether he ought to propose or not on any of the immense 
number of hands that may be dealt to him. 

We mentioned, in the first of these articles, that the usual rule is to play whenever the odds are two to one 
in favour of the first hand, and to propose when the odds are less. We must now modify this conclusion a 
little. 

When the player first looks at his hand it is not enough for him to calculate the chance in his fiivoor if 
he does not propose. We must compare this chance with that which he would have after taking cards. If the 
chance is less than two to one in his favour, he doubdess plays that hand at a disadvantage. But the chances 
may be still more against him after taking cards, even although he has not then to submit to any penalty for failing 
to make the point On the other hand, although the odds may be more than two to one in ms favour at first, 
they may be more still after changing, taking into account the absence of any penalty. 

In such of the hands as we have given, as have the odds less than two to one infisivour of the player, it will 
be found that he will probably be worse off by proposing, always considering that if his adversary takes more 
cards than he, he has a greater chance of holding the King. It has been pointed out to us that in two of the 
hands we h^ve given in the table the chances are less in favour of the player than we have calculated, if the 
dealer plays in a manner different from that we had supposed. These hands are — T 7, 8, 9 and 7 in 
two other suits, and T 7, 8, Q 7 in one suit and 7 in another. But on full consideration we still think it 
would be wrong for the first player to propose on these hands, for the reasons we have just now given. 

Further, it must be taken into account that the full odds in favour of the flayer who does not propose 
lure always a little more than we have given in our table. For the calculations take into account only the chances 
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of making three tricks. The player has the additional advantage of scoring two for the vole, should he be able 
to make every trick, whereas the dealer gains nothing more by the vole than by the odd trick when the first 
player has not proposed. 

It will be seen by the table that whenever the player has three trumps, he must play, and the hands are 
very few and easily remembered when he must play on one trump only, or on none at all. All the difficulty 
then occurs when the player has to decide on proposing or not with two trumps and three cards 
in plain suits. It will be noticed that in all the hands we have given which contain 
two trumps, these were assumed to be the lowest possible, and our readers may suppose, 
if not warned, that with better trumps they ought to play when the cards in the plain suits are of less 
value than those we have given. In this, however, they would be mistaken, for the following reasons : — With 
two trumps, unless one of them is the K, it is never right to lead trump in any of those hands about which 
there can be a doubt about proposing, and the player's trumps should be kept for ruffing. For this purpose the 
7 and 8 are as useful as higher tramps, and for this reason the size of the trump is not taken into account. 
Besides, with high trump, the chances are more in the player's favour after proposing, should he take in 
another trump in addition to the two he holds. These considerations make it clear that the first player should 
propose with two trumps, whatever their value, if the cards in the plain suits are not of the value we have given 
in the summary as the minimum on which to play with the 7 and 8 of tnimp. 

If one of the player's two tnmips is the King, no doubt the case is different, for he will begin by leading it, 
and the chances may be much more than two to one in his favour with the corresponding cards in plain suits. 
But on the other hand, he will have so great an advantage after taking cards, especially as with the King in his 
hand he has no fear of giving it to his adversary — that we should always propose with K and another on the 
same cards in plain suits as would lead us to propose without it. Remember that it is as much in your favour 
to have a chance of 3 to 2 after proposing, as to have 3 to i, with the chance of a penalty for losing the trick. 
The question of the vole does not enter into this calculation, as it cannot be made against you, and with three 
inferior cards in other suits there is an exceedingly poor chance of making it without proposing. 

As we have found a very general impression among Ecart^ players that strength in the trump cards may 
be taken as a set off for lower cards in plain suits, it will be advisable to give an example to prove that 
the fact is exactly the reverse of this. 

Take Hand II. of the table of hands to be played by the leader — 



Clubs trumps 



+7+1 [♦7+] RT^ f+T*! [♦!♦ 



In this hand the chances of the leader making the odd trick \vithout proposing are about 47 to 18, and as 
the dealer will score two if he gains the trick, we must consider that the dealer is at an advantage 
of 47 to 36 by having this hand dealt him. If he proposes, he must discard the three plain cards, 
and retain 7, 8 of trump. If the dealer takes only three cards, any trump he may have must be better 
than the 7 and 8. If he takes more he has a greater chance of taking in the K, so that the total chances 
in favour of the leader after taking cards on this hand would be much less than 47 to 36, probably less than an 
even chance. 

Now let us suppose that the leader's hand is K, Q trump, 7, 8, 9 A. A litde consideration will 
make it apparent that if the leader does not propose, the odds in his favour are just what they were 
before. The dealer will win in every hand with which he would have won against the smaller trump. 
In either case he will win with three or more trumps ; two trumps and one A ; one trump, 2 A or 
with 3 A, and in either case he will lose witTi any other hand. But the odds, after proposing, 
are now very different. The leader is now sure that his opponent cannot make the vole or take in the 
K. Besides, in about one-seventh of the hands possible to dealer, he will not accept, giving the leader all the 
chances he had before with the penalty reversed. If cards are given, the odds are very much in favour of the 
player who has the two best trumi)s as the foundation of his hand. From all this, it follows that high trumps can 
be no reason for not proposing with such cards in plain suits as would induce a proposal on the same number 
of small trumps. In the case we have just examined the size of the trump is indeed a case of proposing on a 
hand which should otherwise be played, but this is generally right only when the leader holds the K. In other 
cases, with few exceptions, one should judge of whether to propose or not by the number and not the size of the 
trumps. 

The player will also remember that the calculation does not apply when the adversary is at the score of four. 
In this case the leader must play whenever there is an even chance in his favour, for the penalty is inoperative. 
There are also cases in which the leader should propose with much stronger cards then we have hitherto 
advised him to play upon. These cases occur when he holds the K of trump, and is certain to make three tricks. 
Should his two remaining cards be low he has no chance of the vole without proposing, and as he must win 
three tricks he runs no risk in taking his chance of better cards to make the vole. He has the incidental 
advantage too that his opponent may have so good a hand that he will not accept a card, in which case the 
penal score comes into operation in his favour. 
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In our next number we shall commence the calculation which guides the dealer as to his acceptance 
or rejection of the leader's proposal The dealer's data are very diflferent from those of the leader, and the 
calculation requires to be made in a different form. On the one hand he knows, when a proposal has been 
made, that the leader has not one of the hands on which he ought to play without proposing, on the other the 
advantage of the lead is so great as nearly to counteract the gain of the dealer from this knowledge. 

The dealer can never be sure that his calculation as to the hands on which the leader will not propose is 
absolutely correct, for his opponent may propose on an overwhelming hand for the chance of a vole or a 
refusal ; or he may have some crotchet of his own about the hand he proposes on, or he may be imperfectly 
acquainted with the list of stand hands. 

No rule can be given which will enable the dealer to act with certainty in such cases. As to the proposal 
on very good hands, this will not often occur, when the dealer's hand is such that he can have any doubt 
about accepting. He must take his chance about these rare cases, and form his judgment without taking 
them into account. As to those cases in which the leader proposes when he should not, there are two courses 
open to the dealer, he may play on the supposition that he is opposed by the best play. This b the safer plan, 
and he may be assured that in the long run he will be at no disadvantage because the adversary neglects to take 
advantage of his best chances. Qr he may modify his play to suit the knowledge he has gained, and by this 
means gain a greater benefit from the errors of his antagonist, if his knowledge can be depended upon, but in 
this course there is always a risk, for inferior players are rarely constant or consistent in their play. 

As the dealer has to put out of consideration the hands on which the leader will not propose, it is 
necessary to know the proportion these bear to the other hands. But this proportion varies according to the 
liand held by the dealer himself. It is, therefofe, necessary to make the calculation for each of the hands about 
the doubtful point. This we have done in the tables which will follow, and the hands not proposed with are 
given in an additional column, which we have placed before the two which show respectively the hands won 
by dealer and leader. It is these last two alone, however, which must be compared to show the odds in 
favour of the dealer in each hand. These figures without the no proposal hands will not, it is evident, amount 
to 65,780 as in the tables already given. 

The dealer must bear in mind, and act on the remarks we have already made for the guidance of the 
leader about comparing the chances, before proposing with those after taking cards. 

For practical use it is scarcely necessary for any player to learn both tables by heart Notwithstanding 
the different mode of calculation the hands on which the dealer should stand are very nearly the same as 
those on which the leader should stand. In general it will be seen that the dealer may play with hands a 
trifle less strong than the leader. But the summary given in our February number must be learned by heart 
by any one who would play Ecart^ without manifest disadvantage. Of course it is not necessary to remember 
the figures which we have given as a proof that the hands should be played, but the value of the cards must be 
strictly attended to. 

(To be Continued,) 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

There have been no novelties of importance during the past month, partly on account of Lent, partly, no 
doubt, in consequence of a certain prosperity. Mr. Burnand seems to have scored another failure in domestic 
drania, but to have succeeded in a farce. In fact, two new farces have been produced, a circumstance almost 
incredible, giving rise to a belief that theatres are in one more instance recurring to old lines. If these examples 
are followed a blessing will be conferred on those playgoers who are unable to book their seats in the pit and 
gallery for successful plays, and who, year after year, have to listen to farces with which they are' too painfully 
familiar. There has also been a revival of the Stranger at the Gaiety Saturday afternoon performances. Mr. 
Hollingshead, no doubt, was anxious to afford modem playgoers an opportunity of seeing a class of play now 
almost obsolete. Those who are well acquainted with burlesque will find authority in the Stranger for the 
well known expressions, ** there are chords in the human heart, which, &c.," and " you see before you, sir, a 
man," and " there is another and a better world," and the Stranger^ s famous apostrophe to his tear, beginning, 
** Welcome, old friend." Probably no actor living, except Mr. Phelps, could have made the Stranger other 
than ridiculous. We trust it will be long before this distinguished actor retires, for he alone can show us tlie 
merits of the old school. At the same time it is possible that the old school, the school of the Kembles and 
Macready, has been overestimated. Another revival of a different sort has taken place at the Court, in the ^ 
shape of Mr. Palgrave Simpson's adaptation of Z^-J /'a//^x //^ Jf^//^://^, called A Scraf of Paper. It is rather 
spun out, the dialogue is neither very fresh nor very original in its wit, and the funny points are very often in 
questionable taste. But it is well acted, and appears to be a greater pecuniary success than Broken Hearts. 
It may be treason to call in question the French law, which ordains that the action of a comedy should be con- 
prised in twenty-four hours, but, at all events, we may say that the law is strained in A Scrap of Faper^ where 
the hero and heroine are introduced to each other just before lunch, and are engaged to be married by dinner 
time. 
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It may perhaps be worth while, in the absence of more particular topics, to glance at the general state of 
theatrical affairs and the present condition of dramatic art. The tendency of the moment seems to be towards 
an abandonment of the pleasures and amusements of the fireside, and to a seeking of excitement out of doors. 
Musical and dramatic entertainments are sought afler, skating rinks are crowded, and there is the extraordinary, 
but no doubt ephemeral rage for spelling-bees, where infatuated members of each sex voluntarily revive, in the 
presence of amused spectators, the least agreeable reminiscences of childhood We can understand that the 
promoters, who make money out of these entertainments, appreciate them ; and that there are fussy persons to 
whom the offices of interro^tor, referee, and so forth, are not displeasing ; but that sensible people should 
imagine that amusement or instruction can accrue from attempting to spell medical and botanical words which 
they never use in private life, passes comprehension. But whilst ephemeral forms of entertainment enjoy a 
feverish kind of transient patronage, the theatres do not languish, and a strong mterest is felt in the stage, an interest 
which overflows from London to the big palaces hard by, and further into the provinces, where it is to be pre- 
sumed that the Beatrice company, the Heath company, the Robertson company, and various other companies, 
organised for the performance of the plays of Messrs. B3rron, Gilbert, and others, do not find unprofitable 
quarters. The greatest interest b, as we have said, felt in the theatrical doings of London proper, and there- 
fore it is no uncommon thing for London journalists to write theatrical letters to the papers of the provinces, 
the colonies, and New York. But, unfortunately, these writers prefer vivacity to accuracy, and in their 
eagerness to pander to the love of gossip, scandal, and what may be called the desire of knowing the inner 
history of everything which exists in the breasts of most newspaper readers, they are accustomed to draw a 
picture of the state of the drama in London which is neither complimentary nor true. Their general charge 
seems to divide itself into three heads : — first, that there is an absence of novelty and enterprise, as showii by 
the lack of new authors; secondly, that corruption and intrigue reign behind the curtain; and thirdly, 
that audiences themselves love best a corrupt and indecent form of entertainment. With regard to 
the second charge, it may be briefly said that the hidden machinery of motives and management which lie 
behind any institution or profession will not bear too close a scrutiny. The quarreb of nations, the policies 
of cabinets, nay, even the laws of the Church itself, as made by the Bishops in the time of the Boman Empire, 
are, and have been, very fipequently fomented and shaped in their beginning by circumstances which will not 
bear inspection. It b nothing to us what springs of discord and jealousy and intrigue are at the back of a 
theatrical entertainment, provided the entertainment itself is worthy of support The charge that a love of 
indecency, addressed eidier to the eye or the ear, is common to both the entertained and the entertainers, 
is one that cannot be met directly. That there exists such a feeling cannot be denied ; but that it finds 
expression just now more than ten or twenty, or a hundred years ago, may be doubted Supposing that we 
had no censor and no public opinion, it stands to reason that people would Ibe found to support a theatre which 
would provide its patrons with poses piastiqucs and Restoration dialogue. The theatre follows more often 
than it sets the fashion, and the fact that it is comparatively pure b evidence that the public tone of society 
b in fiivour of outward cleanliness. There are some who hold that all society, from Belgravia to Mile End, is 
rotten to the core, but that, by a gross hypocrisy, the true state of things b concealed. To this we reply, that 
if it b hypocrisy for a man to object to speak aloud many things which he may safely think to himself; then^ 
hypocrisy is a good thing. There are joumab who, with an air of the candid castigator, paint the frailties 
and sins of present society in the broadest and severest colours. But when we consider that their object b not 
so much to punbh the sinners as to extract sixpences fi-om the pockets of the innocent but curious saints, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that h3rpocrisy may sometimes proceed from more pure motives than candour. 
As for the theatres, we may say that opera bouffe, which, though a musical entertainment, usually appeals to 
the indecency of the eye, b ve^ slightly represented at them. And French comedy, which b for the indecency 
of the ear, at present not at all. What Easter and the coming season may bring us in thb respect we know 
not. 

And now as to the first and principal chaige against the present condition of afiairs ; that is, that there is 
no novelty, no art, no new author or play of conspicuous merit, whereby the 8ta|j[e b in a state ef stagnation. 
We admit at once that there b no new author arisen to provide us with a splendid comedy, for tragedy is out 
of the question, but we deny the stagnation. On the contrary, for many years the stage has not been in so 
fively a condition, nor has there been such a various display of meritorious acting. That there b no new 
author may not arise from the low condition of art, but that we have plenty of materials at present to work on, with- 
out the aid of absolute novelty. To speak alone of merit that has achieved success, are not such opposite 
productions as Othello and yp, All for HerznA Our Boys, Rip van Winkle and Masks and Faces, well worthy 
oC praise, either firom the acting or the writing. All styles wiU command patronage when they are represented 
veU, as by Messrs. Phelps and Irving, Mr. Jefferson and Mrs. Bancroft, Messrs. Matthews and Toole, 
Mr.Clayton and Miss Lee. Whilst these performers are charming us, and adorning their art, with old materials, 
we cannot see that the stage is in a state of stagnation because no brilliant dramatist has burst upon us. In 
&cussing the influences which act upon the drama, fiishion must not be ignored. The noble efforts of 
^. Phelps^ at Sadlers Welb, made not the slightest impression on ^hion and cental theatrical London, but at 
Qus moment fashion, having made pets of Salvini and Irving, and being prepared to rxakt a pet of Rossi^ has 
^eed that Shaksperian performances should be patronbed. Nor must it be forgotten that a successfiil 
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performer has an influence on the dramatic taste of the day^ just as a melodrama at the Adelphi, at Druiy 
Lane, excites a host of imitations in the East-end. During a long period the influence exercised by Messrs. 
Webster, Buckstone, Wigan, and others caused farce and melodrama to be the most sought-after article' Thei^ 
came the influence of burlesque and opera-boufle, and the talents of Marie Wilton and Schneider induced Si 
host of young women who had no talent to qualify themselves to supply the prevailing demand. And now 
opera boufle and burlesque have made room for a better order of things, exemplified by Shakspeare and what 
are called character plays, such as Rip van Winkle and All for Her. But if there had been no Irving, no 
Jefferson, or no Cla)rton, we might still be wallowing in the mire of Madame Angot and the rest. By all this 
we mean that, though it may be by mere accident, such as the caprice of fashion or the unexpected coming to 
the front of a number of good actors, yet still, accident or no accident, there prevails at this moment a better 
state of things on the stage than has been the case for some years. Puffing, though as impudent as ever, is 
usually confined to those plays that have been damned. The greatest puffing that has lately taken place has 
been over Anne Boleyn^ Fiff-Paff^ and all the productions at Mr. Bumand's theatres. In each case there 
has been critical condemnation, which seems to prove that it is easier to extract a puff firom a hostile than 
firom a favourable notice. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

E. A. (Newcastle).— You are right in all save Nos. 77 1» 772 
and 777. Why not join our band of reviewers? Reviews 
should reach us by the 25th of each month, although we occa- 
sionally strain a point. 

S. H. T. — We regret very much to hear of your indisposition, 
but hope soon to have the pleasure of seeing you out again. 

W. C. (Cheltenham).— Mr. D. has been in the country. The 
book shall be sent on his return to town. Thanks for the score. 

E. A. (Shepherds Bush). — ^Your three-move problem is held 
over until next month. 

C. R. B. (Dundee).— We fancy we understand the subject 
better than you give us credit for. 

C. B. (Olmutz). — Thanks for the problems, which shaU have 
our best attention. We hope you will continue to favour us 
with contributions. 

Games 156 and 157 were not noted by Herr Zukertort. 

Sunday Republic.— We received % copies of your issue of the 
47th February. This is the first number we have received. 
Oblige us by sending back numbers containing the Chess column. 

WHIST. 

W. C. {Blue P€i€r.)—\ hold with the lead six trumps, Ace, 
King, Knave, 9, 4 and 2. My ^partner turns up the Queen 
I lead a small trump to enable him to make his Queen. He 
tells me I have plaved wrong, that I should have played Kin^, 
then Ace, even if I had drawn his Queen. Which play is 
right?— iliw. We should lead the small trump. To have got 
the lead W. C# must have won one trick already, and it is some- 
what difficult to prevent him, with the aid of his partner's Queen, 
getting six other tricks. Seven tricks and four by honours 
usually make game. 

R. O. {lMing.)^K and B are partners. Diamonds are 
trumps, with th« King turned up on A's right. A to lead from 
following hand :— 5 trumps, best the 8, 3 small Hearts, 3 Spades, 
best the Knave, and Knave and another Club. A Ud one of his 
Knaves. At Uie end of the hand A's partner blamed him for 
not beginning by leading a trmnp, and B defended his lead by 
contending that it was too dangerous, with his hand, to lead up 
to the Kmg turned. — Ans. We should lead a trump. The 
leader has to play for his partner's hand alone in plain suits. 
If he opens any suit he may hit on the right one, but the odds 
are agamst htm. 

C. A. C. — ^A omitted to play to a trick, and after he had 
played to the succeeding trick found out his omission. The ad- 
versaries declined to allow him to correct it, and at the end of 
the hand asserted their right to claim a new deal. A and his 
partner refused to accede to this demand, on the ground that the 
pienalty must be claimed when the error was discovered. Were 
&e adversariest of A en^tled, under the circumstances, to claim 
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a new deal after the hand was played out ? — Ans, When the 
error was discovered, the adversaries of A could have demanded 
a fresh deaL They cannot go on to the end of the hand and 
take the chance of gain, and then turn round and insist on a new 
deal. The election to c^o on took place as soon as it was 
known that A had not played to the trick, and the adversaries 
played again. 

H. A. W. (2«</^»</).— With Ace, Qtleen, lo^ 2nd hand, 
when a small card is led, the orthodox card is the Queen. 
Knave led, play the Ace. 

F. and S. (Dealing), — If in dealing you place the cards in 
order, beginning at the left, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, or place the 5th card on 
the 4th, you can take up the 5th card in eitner case, and put it 
in on I. If the 6th card is dealt the error cannot be rectined. 

D. and M. P. (a revoke). — Take three of your adversaries 
tricks, and add them to your own. 

C. B. B. {Ci4t, Misdeal).— ConiMsion of the cards. The 
subject was discussed, with the assistance of the late Mr. Clay, at 
p. 162, of vol. 3. We can add nothing to that article, wMdi 
fully answers your question. 

J. W. S. (Pemambuco). — We have written by post. Manr 
thanks for your elaborate article. 

DOUBLE DUMMY. 

A. H. H. — Solutions should reach us by the 25th of the 
month. Would have written to you, but could not read the 
name of your town. 

E. W. E. — The object is to win. If by deep finessing, or any 
other method, you can make more tricks, you will do so. At 
W^hist, when the position of the cards is known, you pursue the 
same tactics. A deep finesse at Whist is only justifialitle when 
the position is known, or when to win or save the game the finesse 
must come off. There is no fear of the Whist player being 
spoilt by Double Dummy. 

POKER. 

L. — There is a limit to chaff at Poker. Some chaff 
is allowed at all periods of the game, but you must not chaff 
about the stakes. You may say anything to induce the playen 
to believe that you have a good or a bad hand, but you must not 
say you will play or see the cards without meaning what you say* 
If the limit is ;£io, and you say you will go £zo (not meaning 
it), that is illegitimate chaff, because you may thereby induce the 
second player to say, "And ;£'io" better, and thus expose the 
second player's hand to those behind him. We are inclined 
to think that if you said ji^io better, you are bound to go the 
limit ;f 10. 

Pendryl Hall, Schachzeitunc, Sidney Maii^ Sunday 
Republic, Turf, Field and Farm, and 'OTHBRS.--Please 
address "Care of W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican, E.C.*' 
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